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BOOK  I 
THE  BOKDESLAND 

CHAPTER   I 

THE  BLUE  WALL 

whichtfl^r'' "".f '  ^^'  ^^"^,  ^,^^S^'  ^^^  "^de*-  that  side 
r„,  fni  "^  1°  t^^«^«»»%'  light,  iu  a  wild  land  of  game 
and  forest  and  rushing  waters.  There,  on  the  borders  of 
a  creek  hat  runs  into  the  Yadkin  River,  in  a  cabin  that 
was  chinked  with  red  mud,  1  came  into  Ihe  world  a  sub- 
ject of  King  George  the  Third,  in  that  part  of  his  realm 
known  as  the  province  of  North  Carolina 

of  leL      U  llff  *^^««f"-P«««  ^^^  bacon,  and  the  odor 
nndpr  .\n      1^    ^'?  shakedowns,  on  one  of  which  I  slept 

The're  was  1  5"^  '"'"  •^'''  ^1  ^^^^  ^'  "^  ^^^her  was  tall, 
^reaf  wlif     ^"i"  /?  '^'  ^"^  ^  ^ake  kettle;  and  over  it 

fn  use      On' n";l  ^'\^  "'^  t'^''^'  ''^'  ^^hen  it  was  not 
in  use.     Un  other  horns  hung  jerked  bear's  meat  nnrl 

sTed'Ld"  mi^nr^^"?  '"'  ,^""'<">?  -P3  -Tbag  o1 
seea,   and   ray  father's    best   hunting  shirt-    also    in    a 

waf ;  crnwn     f    'n  ^'  ""^"^^"^  ^°  "^y  °^«ther.     Among  them 

was  wont  to  speculate.     The  women  at  the  Cross-Roads 
twelve  miles  away,  were  dressed  in  coarse  butlTrnut  wool 
and  huge  sunbonnets.     But  when  I  questioned  my  faXr 
on  these  matters  he  would  give  me  no  aLwers  ^ 
»  1 


2  THE  CROSSING 

*J^^A  ^'^T^'^''  ^as-how  shall  I  gay  what  he  was?  To 
this  day  I  can  only  surmise  many  things  of  him.  He  was 
a  Scotchman  born,  and  I  know  now  tEat  he  had  a  slighj 
SCO  ch  accent.  At  the  time  of  which  I  write,  my  Sy 
childhood,  he  was  a  frontiersman  and  hunter.  I  can  see 
him  now,  with  his  hunting  shirt  and  leggings  and  mocca! 
sins;  his  powder  horn,  engraved  with  worfdrous  scenes; 
his  bale    pouch  and  tomahawk  and  hunting  knife.     He 

valked  little  save  when  he  drank  too  many  "horns,"  as 
they  were  called  in  that  country.  These  lapses  o  n?y 
father  s  were  a  perpetual  source  of  wonder  to  me,  ~  anZ 
I  must  say  of  delight.  They  occurred  only  when  a  pass- 
n^g  traveller  who  hit  his  fancy  chanced  that  way!  or, 
what  was  almost  as  rare,  a  neighbor.  Many  a  wi^ite^ 
night  I  have  lain  awake  under  the  skins,  listening  to  a 
flow  of  language  that  held  me  spellbound,  though  I  under- 
stood  scarce  a  word  of  it.  '^ 

"  Virtuous  and  vicious  every  man  must  be, 
i?ew  m  the  extreme,  but  all  in  a  degree." 

The  chance  neighbor  or  traveller  was  no  less  struck  with 
wonder.     And  many  the  time  have  I  heard  the  quer^at 

Ws  larnfn'r'    ^'  ^""^  '^''''^''''  "  ^^"^  ^^'^  Trimble^got 

tb  J^frnnf"*^   '"'  ""^  t^^^'^  "^^^  ^"   ^^J^Ct   of  SUSpicion   tO 

resented  r'H«"L  A''"   Z  "  '^'^^   ^   ^"^^   t^"«'  ^"^ 
resented  it.     He  had  brought  me  up  in  solitude,  and  I  was 

om  tor  my  age,  learned  in  some  things  far  beyond  mv 

years,  and  ignorant  of  others  I  should  have  known.     I 

^r    lu    ?'''",  P'-lssionately.    In  the  long  winter  evenings, 

iT^lllVh'  ^^V^^  ^^"^"^^  ^"^  "painters"  rose  as  the  wind 
lulled,  he  taught  me  to  read  from  the  Bible  and  the  "Pil- 

ZZ  '  I'^S''''"   i/^^".ffe  his  long,  slim  fingers  on  the 
page.     They  seemed  but  ill  fitted  for  the  life  hi  led. 
ine  love  of  rhythmic  language  was  somehow  born  into 

S  nliT^ Yf  *^'  ^r?  ^  ^^^'^  ^^^d  ^^t«h  i^  the  cabin  day 
a  d  mght  while  my  father  was  away  on  his  hunts,  spelling 
out  the  verses  that  have  since  become  part  of  my  life 
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THE  BLUE  WALL  3 

As  I  jryew  older  I  went  with  him  into  the  mountains 
often  on  h.M  buck;  ami  .pent  the  nights  in  or^n  cmnn 
w.ti,  my  lutle  moccasins  drying  at  the  blaze.     So  I  leaT.  ed 

0  skm  a  bear  and  fleece  oil  the  fat  for  oil  with  m     hunt 
ingknite;  and  cure  a  deerskin  a.ul  follow  a  trdl      A 
seven  I  even  shot  the  long  rilic,  with  a  r^sf       I  1  . 
to  endure  cold  and  hung^'r  and'  ^^^  Ta  to'  ^t 
sdence  over  the    mountains,   n.y    father  never   srWrnr  2 

est'"he^b:^;:i:!^^Xrr  lui^  svtc?^^'  ^^^■ 

rippled  in  the  4.d.     And^Unvards^^'^g  t"     vS^oC 
s.t  watclung  the  deep   blue   of  the  nH>unt^^i  n  wall  anS 
dream  of   the  mysteries   of   the   land   that     ay  beyond 
And  by  chance  one  evening  as  1  sat  thus,  my  f;  thefread: 
ing    n  the  tudight,  a  num  stood  before  us.     So  s  lentlv 

h"  notZr  rr-''^  ''^''  ^^"''"^  ^--  ^'»«  ^rook  t  at  wo 

his  book   bn?ll'r'  .  ^-''''''1^  "^'y  ^^''^'^^  ^°^ked  up  from 
nis  book,  but  did  not  rise.     As  for  me,  I  had  been  staring 

smt  d>ed  black,  but,  in  place  of  a  coonskin  ci   ^  with  the 
tail  hanging  down,  a  hat.     His  lone  rifle  rested  nn  Ihl 
ground,  and  he  held  a  roan  horse  by  tlie  brid  e         '^  '^' 
''Howdy,  neighbor?"  said  he. 

1  recall  a  fear  that  my  father  would  not  fancy  him      In 

But  he  goi  up^  ^^^^^«r  «  ^vhims  were  past  understanding. 
"Good  evening,"  said  he. 

son,  of  all  of  which  our  guest  »te  sparingly.     He,  tooj wi 
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•  THE  CROSSING 

a  silent  man,  and  scarcely  a  word  was  spoken  during  the 
meal.  Several  times  he  looked  at  me  with  such  a  kindly 
expression  in  his  blue  eyes,  a  trace  of  a  smile  around  his 
broad  mouth,  that  I  wished  he  might  stay  with  us  always. 
But  once,  when  my  father  said  something  about  Indians, 
the  eyes  grew  hard  as  flint.  It  was  then  I  remarked, 
with  a  boy's  wonder,  that  despite  his  dark  hair  be  had 
yellow  eyebrows. 

After  supper  the  two  men  sat  on  the  log  step,  while  I 
set  about  the  task  of  skinning  the  deer  my  father  had 
shot  that  day.  Presently  I  felt  a  heavy  hand  on  my 
shoulder. 

"  What's  your  name,  lad  ?  "  he  said. 
I  told  him  Davy. 

"Davy,  I'll  larn  ye  a  trick  worth  a  little  time,"  said  he, 
whipping  out  a  knife.  In  a  trice  the  red  carcass  hung 
between  the  forked  stakes,  while  I  stood  with  my  mouth 
open.     He  turned  to  me  and  laughed  gently. 

"Some  day  you'll  cross  the  mountains  and  skin  twenty 
of  an  evening,"  he  said.     "  Ye'll  make  a  woodsman  sure. 
You  ve  got  the  eye,  and  the  hand." 
This  little  piece  of  praise  from  him  made  me  hot  all  over. 
"  Game  rare  ?  "  said  he  to  my  father. 
"None  sae  good,  now,"  said  my  fathei. 
"  I  reckon  not.    My  cabin's  on  Beaver  Creek  some  forty 
nr-  e  above,  and  game's  going  there,  too." 

'•  Settlements,"  said  my  father.  But  presently,  after  a 
few  whiffs  of  his  pipe,  he  added,  "  I  hear  fine  things  of 
this  land  across  the  mountains,  that  the  Indians  call  the 
Dark  and  Bluidy  Ground." 

"  And  well  named,"  said  the  stranger. 
"But   a   brave    country,"   said    my    father,   "and    all 
tramped  down  with  game.     I  hear  that  Daniel  Boone 
and  others  have  gone  into  it  and  come  back  with  marvel- 
lous tales.     They  tell  me  Boone  was  there  alone  three 
months.     He's  saething  of  a  man.     D'ye  ken  him?" 
The  ruddy  face  of  the  stranger  grew  ruddier  still. 
"  My  name's  Boone,"  he  said. 
"  What  I  "  cried  my  father,  « it  wouldn't  be  Daniel  ?  " 
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THE  BLUE  WALL  5 

"  You've  gruesscd  it,  I  reckon." 

My  father  rose  without  a  word,  went  into  tl  e  cabin, 
and  nimediately  reapin-ared  with  a  flask  and  a  couple  of 
gourds,  one  of  wiijch  lie  handed  to  our  visitor 

"  Tell  me  aboot  it,"  said  he. 

That  was  the  fairy  talc  of  my  childhood.  Fur  into  the 
night  I  lay  on  the  dewy  grass  listening  to  Mr.  JJoone's 
talk.  It  did  not  at  first  flow  in  a  steaiiy  stream,  for  ho 
was  not  a  garrulous  man,  but  my  father's  questions  pres- 
ently  hrcd  his  enthusiasm.  I  recall  but  little  of  it,  beinir 
so  small  a  lad,  but  I  crept  closer  and  closer  until  I  could 
touch  this  superior  being  who  had  been  bevond  the  Wall 
Alarco  I  olo  was  no  greater  wonder  to  the  Venetians  than 
Doone  to  me. 

He  spoke  of  leaving  wife  and  children,  and  setting  out 
tor  the  Lnknown  with  other  woodsmen.  Ho  told  how 
crossing  over  our  blue  western  wall  into  a  valley  beyond' 
they  found  a  "Warrior's  Path"  through  a  gip  across 
another  range,  and  so  down  into  the  fairest  of  promised 
lands.  And  as  he  talked  he  lost  himself  in  the  tale  of  it 
and  the  very  quality  of  his  voice  changed.  He  told  of  a 
land  of  wooded  hill  and  pleasant  vale,  of  clear  water  run- 
ning over  limestone  down  to  the  great  river  beyond,  the 
Ohio— a  land  of  glades,  the  fields  of  which  were  pied  with 
tlowers  of  wondrous  beauty,  where  roamed  the  buffalo  in 
countless  thousands,  where  elk  and  deer  abounded,  and 
turkeys  and  feathered  game,  and  bear  in  the  tall  brakes  of 
cane.  And,  simply,  he  told  how,  when  the  others  had  left 
him,  he  stayed  for  three  months  roaming  the  hills  alone 
with  Nature  herself. 

"  But  did  you  no'  meet  the  Indians  ?  "  asked  my  father. 
1  seed  one  fishing  on  a  log  once,"  said  our  visitor, 
laughing  "but  he  fell  into  the  water.     I  reckon  he  was 
drowned. 

My  father  nodded  comprehendingly,  —  even  admiringly. 

"And  again  ["said  he.  ^^ 

"  Wal,"  said  Mr.  Boone,  "we  fell  in  with  a  war  party 

of  bhawiaees  going  back  to  their  lands  north  of  the  grea't 

river.     The  critters  took  away  all  we  had.     It  was  hard," 
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he  added  reflectively ;  "  I  had  ntaked  my  fortune  on  the 
venter,  ond  we'd  got  enough  HkinH  to  make  uh  rich.  IJut, 
neighbor,  there  in  Und  enough  for  you  and  uio,  an  black 
and  nch  att  Ciinaan." 

"*TheLordi8myBhepherd,'"8aid  my  father,  lapning 
into  verse.  "•  Ihe  Lord  in  my  «hepherd.  I  nhall  not 
want.  He  leadeth  me  into  green  puitures,  and  beside 
still  waters.  ' 

For  a  time  they  were  silent,  each  wrapped  in  his  own 
thought,  while  the  crickets  chirped  ami  the  fn.gM  nana. 
l<rom  the  distant  forest  came  the  mournful  hoot  of  an  owl 
"  And  you  are  going  back  /  "  asked  n.y  father,  presently.' 
"  Aye,  that  I  am.  There  are  many  families  on  the  Yad- 
kin below  going,  too.  And  you,  neighbor,  you  mijrht 
come  with  us.  Davy  is  the  boy  that  would  thrive  in  that 
country. 

My  father  did  not  answer.  It  was  lato  indeed  when 
we  lay  down  to  rest,  and  the  night  I  Hpent  between  wak- 
ing and  dreaming  of  the  wonderland  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, hoping  against  hojio  that  my  father  would  go.  The 
iun  was  just  flooding  the  slopes  when  our  guest  arose  to 
leave,  and  my  father  bade  him  God-speed  with  a  heartiness 
that  was  rare  to  him.  But,  to  my  bitter  regret,  neither 
spoke  of  my  father's  going.  Being  a  man  of  understand- 
ing, Mr.  B.  one  knew  it  were  little  use  to  press.  He 
patted  me  on  the  head. 

"  You're  a  wUe  lad,  Davy,"  said  he.  "  I  hope  we  shall 
meet  again." 

He  mounted  his  roan  and  rode  away  down  the  slope, 
waving  his  hand  to  us.  And  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart 
that  I  went  to  feed  our  white  mare,  whinnying  for  food  in 
the  lean-to. 


CHAPTER  II 


WAB8  AKU  RCTMORS  OF  WAB8 

And  80  our  life  went  on  the  8ame,  but  yet  not  the  same. 
For  I  had  the  Land  of  Promise  to  dream  of,  and  m  1  went 
about  my  tasks  I  conjured  up  in  my  mind  pictures  of  its 
beauty.  You  will  forgive  a  backwoods  boy,  — self- 
centred,  for  lack  of  •  »der  interest,  and  with  a  little 
imagination.  Bear  unting  with  my  father,  and  an 
occasional  trip  on  t  .e  white  mare  twelve  miles  to  the 
Cross-Koads  for  salt  and  other  necessaries,  we  ^e  only 
diversions  to  break  the  routine  of  my  days,  i  .  at  the 
Cross-Roads,  too,  they  were  talking  of  Kaintuckce.  For 
80  the  Land  was  called,  the  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground. 

The  next  year  came  a  war  on  the  Frontier,  waged  by 
Lord  Dunmore,  Governor  of  Virginia.  Of  this  likewise 
I  heard  at  the  Cross-Roads,  though  few  from  our  part 
seemed  to  have  gone  to  it.  And  I  heard  there,  for  ru- 
mors spread  over  mountains,  that  men  blazing  in  the  new 
land  were  in  danger,  and  that  my  hero,  Boone,  was  gone 
out  to  save  them.  But  in  the  autumn  came  tidings  of  a 
great  battle  far  to  the  north,  and  of  the  Indians  suing  for 
peace. 

The  next  year  came  more  tidings  of  a  sort  I  did  not 
understand.  I  remember  once  bringing  back  from  the 
Cross-Roads  a  crumpled  newspaper,  which  my  father  read 
again  and  again,  and  then  folded  up  and  put  in  his  pocket. 
He  said  nothing  to  me  of  these  things.  But  the  next  time 
I  went  to  the  Cross-Roads,  the  woman  asked  me : 

"  Is  your  Pa  for  the  Congress  ?  " 

"What's  that?"  said  L 

*'  I  reckon  he  ain't,"  said  the  woman,  tartly.    I  recall 
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her  dimly,  a  nlftttorn  rroftturc  in  a  \oom  flpotrn  and  Imre 
le«t,  wif«  of  thu  HtoivktM-iKT  and  wu^onwr,  with  »  nwarm 
of  urcliin^  rt»M)ut  lier.     They  wt.r«  ull  v«ry  nutiinil  to  me 
thUH.     And  I  reiiuMnlKT  n  battle  with  on«  of  th«M«  iinhinn 
in  the  bnurHun  affuir  which  did  not  <uhl  to  the  love  of 
their  fttimly  for  ourM.      i  here  wtt«  no  money  in  thnt  coun- 
try,  and  the  Htore  took  our  pelta  in  exehaiiKe  for  what  wi« 
needed  from   civilization.     Once  a   month  would  I  load 
thene  |)elt«  on  th«  white  mure  and  make  the  i.Mirnev  hv 
the  patli  down  the  creek.     At  times  [  met  other  Hettlers 
there,  some  of  them  not  lonj;  from  Ireland,  with  the  hroKue 
«till  m  their  mouthn.     An.l  aj^'uin,  I  saw  the  wagoner  with 
Ms  great  canvas-covered  wagon  standing   at   the   door 
ready  to  start  for  the  town  sixty  miles  away.      Twas  he 
brought  the  news  of  this  latest  war. 

One  day  I  was  surprised  t(»  see  the  wagoner  riding  up 
the  path  to  our  cabin,  crying  out  for  my  father,  for  ho 
was  a  violent  man.  And  a  violent  scene  followed.  They 
remained  for  a  long  time  within  the  house,  and  when  thov 
came  out  the  wagoner's  face  was  re<l  witli  rage.  My 
father,  too,  was  angry,  but  no  more  talkative  than  usual. 
"Yfe  say  ye'll  not  help  the  Congress?"  shouted  tho 
wagoner. 

"  I'll  not,"  said  my  father. 

"  Ye'll  live  to  rue  this  day,  Alec  Trimble,"  cried  the 
man.     "Ye  may  think  ye're  too  fine  for  the  likes  of  us, 
but  there  IS  them  in  the  .nettlement  that  knows  about  ye  " 
With  that  he  flung  himself  on  his  horse,  and  rode  awav. 
But  the  next  time  I  went  to  the  Cross- Koads  the  woman 
drove  me  away  with  curses,  and  called  me  an  aristocrat. 
Wearily  I  tramped  back  the  •'  T-en  miles  up  the  creek 
beside  the  mare,  carrying  my  pe.  .  with  me;  stumbling  on 
the  stones,  and  scratched  by  the  dry  briers.     For  it  was 
autumn,  the  woods  all  red  and  yellow  against  the  green 
of  the  pines.     I  sat  down  beside  the  old  beaver  dam  to 
gather  courage   to  tell  my  father.     But  he  only  smiled 
bitterly  when  he  heard  it.     Nor  would  he  tell  me  what 
the  word  aristocrat  ..leant. 

That  winter  we  Bpeut  without  bacon,  and  our  salt  gave 
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"Come  in,"  miid  he. 

"D'ye  ken  me.  Alec?"  suid  the  man. 

hu    Jlio"  "  ^""•."J'"'"*''  "'»»  i'>*«  n,y  father,  a  Scotchman, 
out  hiM  hmr  wiim  in  a  vwv,  vi-uiuiiij, 

"Come  in,  Duncan,"  8uid  my  father,  quietly.     "Daw 
runout  for  \vo(Ki."  .  *|uitiiy.       uavy, 

fhefrtllk  it  "•'  '  '"'r*^  ,''''""  V'  »'•«"•"«"»,  and  fn 
tneir  talk    the.,      as   much    alniut    the    ConirrcKH    and  a 

TnrsoutL'ri  '  '''  ^'^"^""""^^'  -^  "  ^^^^ «-"  -il- 

meet^yhl'V'r^  two  thou^uid  Hi^hlatKlers  and  more  to 
meet  the  fleet.  And  ye'U  sit  at  hame.  in  this  hovel  ve've 
made  yercMcl  '  fand  he  glanced  ahout  disdainMlv  "and 
no^help  the  King  ?  "    Ho  brought  '  s  tls,  down  on  Jl^e  pTne 

can '^!«Mi"^^.f  P  H'"  }^'''«  «'  "^  Culloden,  Dun- 

can,    said  my  father,  dryly. 

Our  visitor  did  not  answer  at  once. 

«n,d  h.  ^"""^t?  ^^'^*'f  '*!  ""  *'*^'P  ^^>«  "«"»«  of  Stuart," 
said  he,  presently.  "  /  n.l  Hanover's  coom  to  stay.  Are 
ye,  too,  a  Rebel,  Alec  Ritchie  ?  "  ^ 

I  remember  wondering  why  he  said  litfchie. 

A    A  ?i°  .        *   '"""^  •"  **"«  ^'&*'t'"  •"'swered  my  father 
And  that  was  the  end  of  it.     The  man  left  with  scan 
ceremony,  I  guiding  him  down  the  creek  to  the  mdn  trail 
He  did  not  open  his  mouth  until  I  parted  with  him 

Puir   Davy,     said  he,  and  rode  away  in   the  niffht 
for  the  moon  shone  through  the  clouds.  ^    ' 

.li^rthWk  ateT  '*^\"^f'/«"PP«««'  because  I  h^  1  nothing 

iMH  ?;o  TH^HK  about.    And  the  names  stuck  in  mv  memory 

intensified  by  later  events,  until  I  began  to  writeTdiary: 
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T  u  5  u  "j  ^  I  °?™®  *®  ^y  travels.  As  the  spring  drew  on 
1  had  had  a  feeling  that  we  could  not  live  thus  forever, 
with  no  market  for  our  pelts.  And  one  day  my  father 
said  to  me  abruptly:  —  <f      j 

"  Davy,  we'll  be  travelling." 

"Where?"  I  asked. 

"  Ye'U  ken  soon  enough,"  said  he.     «  We'U  go  at  crack 

0  (lay.  ° 

1  y^^  went  away  in  the  wild  dawn,  leaving  the  cabin  deso- 
late.  We  loaded  the  white  mare  with  the  pelts,  and  my 
father  wore  a  woollen  suit  like  that  of  our  Scotch  visitor, 
which  I  had  never  seen  before.  He  had  clubbed  his  hair. 
Hut,  strangest  of  all,  he  carried  in  a  small  parcel  the  silk 
gown  that  had  been  my  mother's.  We  had  scant  other 
baggage. 

We  crossed  the  Yadkin  at  a  ford,  and  climbing  the  hills 
to  the  south  of  it  we  went  down  over  stony  traces,  down 
and  down,  through  rain  and  sun  ;  stopping  at  rude  cabins 
°ru-*\^'*"'^'  "'^t^l  we  came  into  the  valley  of  another  river. 
1  his  I  know  now  was  the  Catawba.     My  memories  of  that 
ride  are  as  misty  as  the  spring  weather  in  the  mountains. 
«ut  presently  the  country  began  to  open  up  into  broad  fields, 
some  of  these  abandoned  to  pines.     And  at  last,  splashing 
through  the  stitf  red  clay  that  was  up  to  the  mare's  fet- 
locks, we  came  to  a  place  called  Charlotte  Town.     What 
a  day  that  was  for  me!     And  how  I  gaped  at  the  houses 
there,  finer  than  any  I  had  ever  dreamed  of  I     That  was 
my  first  sight   of  a  town.     And   how  I   listened   open- 
mouthed  to  the  gentlemen  at  the  tavern!     One  I  recall 
had  a  hghtmg  head  with  a  lock  awry,  and  a  negro  servant 
to  wait  on  him,  and  was  the  principal  spokesman.     He, 
too,  was  talking  of  war.     The  Cherokees  had  risen  on  the 
western  border.     He  was  telling  of  the  massacre  of  a  set- 
tlement,  m  no  mild  language. 

4.  '.V^'^^'M'.^?"^'^'  "  ^^®  ^^'^'^^  ^^ve  stirred  the  redskins 
to  this.      Will  you  sit  here  while  women  and  children  ar 
sea  ped,  and  those  devils  "  (he  called  them  worse  names) 
"otuart  and  Cameron  go  unpunished?" 

My  father  got  up  from  the  corner  where  he  sat,  and 
stood  beside  the  man. 
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"I  ken  Alec  Cameron,"  said  he. 

The  imm  looked  at  him  with  amazement. 
Ay?    said  he  -  I  shouldn't  think  you'd  own  it.    Damn 
him     he  cried,  "  if  we  catch  him  we'll  skin  him  alive.'^ 

1  ken  Cameron,"  my  father  repeated,  "and  I'll  gang 
with  you  to  skin  him  alive."  ^  ^ 

The  man  seized  his  hand  and  wrung  it. 

"But  first  I  must  be  in  Charlestown,"  said  my  father, 

Ihe  next  mornmg  we  sold  our  pelts.  And  though  the 
mare  was  tired  we  pushed  southward,  I  behind  the  .5ddl^! 
I  had  much  to  think  about,  wondering  what  was  to  become 
o    me  while  my  father  went  to  skin  Cameron      I  had  n^t 

bookTo  V'f  f  '^■''  ^''  r  1^^^  ,^"  '''     ^^^'  ^^«rld  i«  a  story- 
book to  a  lad  of  nine,  and  the  thought  of  Charlestown  filled 

being  very  jaded  and  the  roads  heavy,  we  ^ast  about  Tor  a 
p  ace  to  sleep.  The  sunlight  slanting  over  the  nine  forest 
glistened  on  the  pools  in  the  wet  fields.  And  Tt  so 
chanced  that  splashing  across  these,  swinging  a  milk  pail 

hI.!;S  H 'l  ^''^/  '''""'"'^  ^'  *^^^  ^°P  °f  i"«  void  w^   a  r^ed 
cx^P  rnn    ""^  ".'^  '^"  ^^"-     ^^>'  ^^'^''' ^^^^^^  him,  and  he 

chie;ouf  lonl^-n  S     n    "''  ^y^Sjne  with  a  most  mis- 

ier  fii^tLl^f  nr.  ^^"'^''  ^^^  ^^  ^^'  ^  -^^  1-/^- 

-  wlf'' t'.-'i'^f'^  1'""  "^t"'^  ^^  "'^"^^  «P«"d  the  night. 

takeTo  'in       A    1  ^°^-'  "u  ''^^^"  Uncle  Crawford  might 
take  you  in.     And  again  he  mightn't."  ^ 

_    He  ran  ahead,  still  swinging  the  pail.     And  we  follow 

ing,  came  at  length  to  a  comfortable-lookTng  fTrmhousT 

filled'it      ?rA  nV'^  ^'''^'^  ^  «^«"^'  motCrwoTn 
failed  it.     She  he  d  her  knitting  in  her  hand. 

aIZ?    L    /^^  ^"^^'"  have  you  fetched  the  milk?" 
Andy  tried  to  look  repentant. 
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"  I  declare  I'll  tan  you,"  said  the  lady.  «♦  Git  out  this 
instant.     What  rascality  have  you  been  in  ?  " 

♦'  I  fetched  home  visitors,  Ma,"  said  Andy. 

"Visitors  I"  cried  the  lady.  "What '11  your  Uncle 
Crawford  say  ?  "  And  she  looked  at  us  smiling,  but  with 
no  great  hostility. 

"  Pardon  me,  Madam,"  said  my  father,  "  if  we  seem  to 
intrude.  But  my  mare  is  tired,  and  we  have  nowhere  to 
stay." 

Uncle  Crawford  did  take  us  in.  He  was  a  man  of  sub- 
stance  in  that  country,  — a  north  of  Ireland  man  by  birth, 
if  I  remember  right. 

I  went  to  led  with  the  red-hfiJed  boy,  whose  name  was 
Andy  Jackson.  I  remember  that  his  mother  came  into 
our  little  room  under  the  eaves  and  made  Andy  say  his 
prayers,  and  me  after  him.  But  when  she  was  gone  out, 
Andy  stumped  his  toe  getting  into  bed  in  the  dark  and 
swore  with  a  brilliancy  and  vehemence  that  astonished 
me. 

It  was  some  hours  before  we  went  to  sleep,  he  plying  me 
with  questions  about  my  life,  which  seemed  to  interest 
him  greatly,  and  I  returning  in  kind. 

"  My  Pa's  dead,"  said  Andy.  "  He  came  from  a  part  of 
Ireland  where  they  are  all  weavers.  We're  kinder  poor 
relations  here.  Aunt  Crawford's  sick,  and  Ma  keeps  house. 
But  Uncle  Crawford's  good,  an'  lets  me  go  to  Charlotte 
Town  with  him  sometimes." 

I  recall  that  he  also  boasted  some  about  his  big  brothers, 
who  were  away  just  then. 

Andy  was  up  betimes  in  the  morning,  to  see  us  start. 
But  we  didn't  start,  because  Mr.  Crawford  insisted  that 
the  white  mare  should  have  a  half  day's  rest.  Andy,  being 
hustled  off  unwillingly  to  the  "  Old  Field  "  school,  made 
me  go  with  him.     He  was  a  very  headstrong  boy. 

I  was  very  anxious  to  see  a  school.  This  one  was  only 
a  log  house  in  a  poor,  piny  place,  with  a  rabble  of  boys 
and  girls  romping  at  the  door.  But  when  they  saw  us 
they  stopped.  Andy  jumped  into  the  air,  let  out  a  war- 
whoop,  and  flung  himself  into  the  midst,  scattering  them 
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right  and  left,  and  knocking  one  boy  over  and  over.  •♦  I'm 
Billy  Buck  I  "  he  cried.  "  I'm  a  hull  regiment  o'  Rangers. 
Let  th'  Cherokees  mind  me  1 " 

"  Way  for  Sandy  Andy  I  "  cried  the  boys.  "  Where'd 
you  get  the  new  boy,  Sandy  ?" 

"  His  name's  Davy,"  said  Andy,  «  and  his  Pa's  goin'  to 
fight  the  Cherokees.  He  kin  lick  tarnation  out'n  any  o' 
you."  "^ 

Meanwhile  I  held  back,  never  having  been  thrown  with 
so  many  of  my  own  kind. 

"He's  shot  painters  and  b'ars,"  said  Andy.  "An' 
-kinned  'em.     Kin  you  lick  him,  Smally  ?     I  reckon  not." 

Now  I  had  not  come  to  the  school  for  fighting.  So  I 
held  back.  Fortunately  for  me,  Smally  held  back  also. 
But  he  tried  skilful  tactics. 

"He  kin  throw  you,  Sandy." 

Andy  faced  me  in  an  instant. 

"Kin you?"  said  he. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  try,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
we  were  rolling  on  the  ground,  to  the  huge  delight  of 
femally  anc  the  others,  Andy  shouting  all  the  while  and 
swearing.  We  rolled  and  rolled  and  rolled  in  the  mud, 
until  we  both  lost  our  breath,  and  even  Andy  stopped 
swearing,  for  want  of  it.  After  a  wi.xle  the  boys  were 
silent,  and  the  thing  became  grim  earnest.  At  length,  by 
some  accident  rather  than  my  own  strength,  both  his 
shoulders  touched  the  ground.  I  released  him.  But  he 
was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant  and  at  me  again  like  a  wild- 
cat. 

"  Andy  won't  stay  throwed,"  shouted  a  boy.  And 
before  I  knew  It  he  had  my  shoulders  down  in  a  puddle, 
ihen  1  went  for  him,  and  affairs  were  growing  more  seri- 
ous than  a  wrestle,  when  Smally,  fancying  himself  safe, 
and  no  doubt  having  a  grudge,  shouted  out :  — 

"Tell  him  he  slobbers,  Davy." 

Andy  did  slobber.  But  that  was  the  end  of  me,  and  the 
beginning  of  Smally.  Andy  left  me  instantly,  not  with- 
out an  intimation  that  he  would  come  back,  and  proc-^eded 
to  cover  Smally  with  red  clay  and  blood.    However,  m  the 
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midst  of  this  turmoil  the  schoolmaster  arrived  hal«d  hnth 
into  the  schoolhouse,  held  court,  and  flogg  ^Andrew  ^  h 
considerable  gusto.      He  pronounced  these  wor£a7ter 
wards,  with  great  solemnity  :  —  ®^' 

yj^tu^^^"^  Jackson,  if  I  catch  ye  fightin'  once  more,  I'll 
be  afther  givin'  ye  lave  to  lave  the  school." 

♦K    ^^^lu  ^'■°°'-  ^""^y  **  "°°"  ^»th  real  regret.     He  was 
A    /t"^^"-^  :rV^^  '^^^^"^  ^  ^^d  ever  had  any  intimaTv 
And  I  admired  him  :  chiefly,  I  fear,  for  his  fluent  use  of 
profanity  and  his  fighting  qualities.'  He  was  a  merry U 
with  a  wondrous  quick  temper  but  a  good  heart.     And 
he  seemed  soi-ry  to  say  good-bv.     He  filled  my  pockets 

7p.^.^h"'ifPP^'l--"T""P''  ^y  *^^  way-and  told^r^e  to 
remember  him  when  I  got  till  Charlestown. 

wiLTshocWsulprr^  '^'^^^^  '"^^  ^^^^'  -^  "-^1^ 
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were  on  the 'part?  n  ""  """^  ^t  V^^  '  ^'^^  "«*  thought 
m  .  it  ^*^-  ^"<^®  in  a  while  I  can  L'ht  elimnses  o' 
great  red  houses,  with  stately  pillars,  anion/ the  trees' 
They  put  me  n  mind  of  the  palaces  in  Buuyan  thei^ 
windows  all  golden  in  the  morning  sun ;  and  a  we  joS 
ahead,  I  pondered  on  the  delights  wi  hin  them^Kv 
gangs  of  negroes  plodding  to  work  along  the  road  an 
overseer  riding  befiind  them  with  his  gul  on  his  Lk 

in^  in  n?imr/H'°''  '°"^"  '^^'^^  ^^  '^''^  domains  bTaz^ 
ing  in  primrose  flower, -a  new  plant  here,  so  mv  father 

said.     He  was  willing  to  talk  on  such  subjects  %ut  on 

st'^'thfnV'^S^  r  "7"?  ''  ,C^-^-town,  he  woulS 
n»a   J^'     ^"^  ^  ^"®^  ^*^"®^  t^^an  to  press  him. 
une  day,  as  we  were   crossing  a   dike   between  rice 
swamps  spread  with  delicate  green,  I  saw  the  Xe  tons 
of  wagons  flashing  in  the  sun  at  the  far  end  o7  Te 

caught  up  with  them,  the  wagoners  cracking  the  r  whips 
and  swearing  at  the  straining  horses.  And  lo  '  in  fion? 
of  the  wagons  was  an  army, -at  least  my  bov"is?  i^nd 

Tri  f  K  ?''*''f^  T^^  "^"^^'  ^^«^«  straggl  ng  along 
the  road  by  fours,  laughing  and  joking  toq^^the?  The 
officers  rode,  and  many  of  tlese  had  blue  coats  and  buff 
waistcoats^  _.so,ne  the  worse  for  wear.     My  fa  iier  was 
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"  Hullo,  my  man,"  said  he,  "  are  you  a  friend  to  Con- 
gress ?  " 

"I'm  off  to  CharU'stown  to  leave  the  lad,"  said  my 
father,  "and  then  to  fight  the  Cherokees." 

*' Good,"  said  the  other.  And  then,  "  Where  are  vou 
from  ?  "  ^ 

"  Upper  Yadkin,"  answered  my  father.     "  And  you  ?  " 

The  officer  who  was  a  young  man,  looked  surprised. 
But  tluMi  he  laughed  pleusantly. 

"  We're  North  Carolina  troops,  going  to  join  Lee  in 
Charlestown,"  said  he.  "  Tlie  British  are  sending  a  fleet 
and  regiments  against  it." 

"  Oh,  aye,"  said  my  father,  and  would  have  passed  on. 
But  he  was  made  to  go  before  the  Colonel,  who  plied  him 
with  many  questions.  Then  he  gave  us  a  paper  and  dis- 
missed us. 

We  pursued  our  journey  through  the  heat  that  shim- 
mered up  from  the  road,  pausing  now  and  again  in  the 
shade  of  a  wayside  tree.  At  times  I  thought  1  could  bea** 
the  sun  no  longer.  But  towards  four  o'clock  of  that  day 
a  great  bank  of  yellow  cloud  rolled  up,  darkening  the 
earth  save  for  a  queer  saffron  light  that  stained  every- 
thing, and  made  our  very  faces  yellow.  And  then  a  wind 
burst  out  of  the  east  with  a  high  mournful  note,  as  from 
a  great  flute  afar,  filling  the  air  with  leaves  and  branches 
of  trees.  But  it  bore,  too,  a  savor  that  was  new  to  me,  — 
a  salt  savor,  deep  and  fresh,  that  I  drew  down  into  my 
lungs.  And  I  knew  that  we  were  near  the  ocean.  Then 
came  the  rain,  in  great  billows,  as  though  the  ocean  itself 
were  upon  us. 

The  next  day  we  crossed  a  ferry  on  the  Ashley  River,  and 
rode  down  the  sand  of  Charlestown  neck.  And  my  most 
vivid  remembrance  is  of  the  great  trunks  towering 'half  a 
hundred  feet  in  the  air,  with  a  tassel  of  leaves  at  the  top, 
which  my  father  said  were  palmettos.  Something  lay  heavy 
on  his  mind.  For  I  had  grown  to  know  his  moods  by  a  sort 
of  silent  understanding.  And  when  the  roofs  and  spires 
of  the  town  shone  over  the  foliajre  in  the  afternoon  sun. 
1  felt  him  give  a  great  sigh  that  was  like  a  sob. 
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And  how  shall  I  describe  the  splendor  of   that   city  ' 
The  sandy  streets  and  the  gardens  <,f  flower  and  shade', 

fe7.;n  •  '^'"  ^;''"'  "'^"'•''*'  ""^^  ^''^  ^"-^"^  h"'»«««  with 

their  galleries  and  porticos  set  in  the  midst  of  the  gardens 
that  1  reinemher  staring  at  wistfully.  But  before  long  we' 
came  to  a  barricade  hxed  across  the  street,  and  then  to 
another.  And  presently,  in  an  open  space  near  a  lar.re 
building,  was  a  company  of  soldiers  at  diiU  ^ 

It  did  not  strike  me  as  strange  Liien  that  my  father 
asked  his  way  ot  no  man,  but  went  to  a  little  ordinary  in 
a  humbler  part  o  the  town.  Afte.  a  modest  meal  in  a 
corner  of  the  public  room,  we  went  out  for  a  stroll  Then 
from  the  wharves,  I  saw  the  bay  dotted  with  islands,  thei^ 
white  sand  sparkling  in  the  evening  light,  and  fringed 
with  strange  trees,  and  beyond,  of  a  deepening  blue, 
the  ocean.  And  nearer,  _  greatest  of  all  delights  to  me 
—  riding  on  the  swell  was  a  fleet  of  ships.  My  father 
gazed  at  them  long  and  silently,  his  palm  over  his  eves 

wh!i«    '':.''Tr' ^'"""v^''^  "''.^  ?"""^'>''  ^'^^'"  ^'^  «aiJ  after  a 
while.     "  They're  a  brave  sight." 

"  And  why  are  they  here  /  "  I  asked. 
"They've  come  to  fight,"  said  he,  "and  take  the  town 
again  for  the  King. 

It  was  twilight  when  we  turned  to  go,  and  then  I  saw 
that  many  of  the  warehouses  along  the  wharves  were 
heaps  of  ruins.  My  father  said  this  was  that  the  town 
might  be  the  better  defended. 

We  bent  our  way  towards  one  of  the  sandy  streets  where 
the  great  houses  were.     And  to  my  surprise  we  turned  in 

of  ^h^.tf'  Tt  ?P?,Pf  .^  1"^^^^"^?  *«  ^^^  ^"gh  steps  of  one 
of  these.     Under  the  high  portico  the  door  was  open,  but 

}hf,y^  ^/  ^^  mine  trembled.  Then  he  stepped  across 
the  threshold,  and  raising  the  big  poUshed  knocl.  ,r  that 

tlrofu^h  h'  T'^^'  ^'^  \^  'y""^-  '^^^'^  ^•^""^l  reverberated 
wifS  .  l!  m-""'^'  '^nd  tlien  stillness.  And  then,  from 
within,  a  shuffling  sound,  and  an  old  negro  came  to  the 

anTbroke'into  a  cry.'  '^  ^''^'  ^'^""^  **"^^^^  ^^^  ^-^'' 
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"  Marse  Alec  I  "  he  said. 

"Is  vour  master  at  home  ? "  said  my  father. 

Without  another  word  he  led  us  through  a  deep  halL 
and  out  into  a  gallery  above  the  trees  of  a  back  garden! 
where  a  gentleman  sat  smoking  a  long  pipe.  The  old 
negro  stopped  in  front  of  him. 

"  Marse  John,''  said  he,  his  voice  shaking,  "  heah's  Marse 
Alec  done  come  back. 

The  gentleman  got  to  his  feet  with  a  start.  Fis  pipe 
fell  to  the  floor,  and  the  ashes  scattered  on  the  boards  and 
lay  glowing  there. 

"  Alec  !  'he  cried,  peering  into  my  father's  face,  "Alec  I 
You  re  not  dead. 

"  John,"  said  my  father,  "  can  we  talk  here  ?  " 

"  Y"°J^  ^'^ ••  "  ^^'*^  ^\'^  gentleman, "  you're  just  the  same. 
To  thinK  of  It  —  to  think  of  it  ?  Breed,  a  light  in  the 
drawing-room."  ® 

There  was  no  word  spoken  while  the  negro  was  gone, 
and  the  time  seemed  very  long.  But  at  length  he  re- 
turned, a  silver  candlestick  in  each  hand. 

"  Careful,"  cried  the  gentleman,  petulantly,  "you'll  drop 

He  led  the  way  into  the  house,  and  through  the  hall  to 
a  massive  door  of  mahogany  with  a  silver  door-knob.  The 
grandeur  of  the  place  awed  me,  and  well  it  might.  Boy- 
like, I  was  absorbed  in  this.  Our  little  mountain  cabin 
would  almost  have  gone  into  this  one  room.  The  candles 
threw  their  flickering  rays  upward  until  they  danced  on 
the  high  ceiling.  Marvel  of  marvels,  in  the  oval  left  clear 
by  the  heavy,  rounded  cornice  was  a  picture. 

The  negro  set  down  the  candles  on  the  marble  top  of  a 
table.  But  the  air  of  the  room  was  heavy  and  close,  and 
the  gentleman  went  to  a  window  and  flung  it  open.  It 
came  down  instantly  with  a  crash,  so  that  the  panes  rattled 
again. 

"  Curse  these  Rebels,"  he  shouted,  "  they've  taken  our 
window  weights  to  make  bullets." 

Calling  to  the  negro  to  pry  open  the  window  with  a 
walkmg-stick,  he  threw  himself  into  a  big,  upholstered 
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«ewc<l  with  ll.,ux.:s       With  «    iJ     •'*?'■'.•*  waistcoat  all 
Ui-sliko  hi,n  intensdy  ^^  "  intuition,  I  began  to 

rJ^hri!;:;!^fc  ^They've  driven  hi, 

rnother'i  hou  of  em      All  ^^^"J««V  ,^v.ll   hang  every 

they've  foli;  l^i,   to    h  nnr"  '^   ^'^"^   ''  ^"»«'   "»^ 

asked  :  ;^  ,I,vo  you"  Siied'  h     H  ghLnd  r^?'   Y^^^"'  ^^ 
always  for  fighting  "  "'femanaers  /     You  were 

'tis  not  know",  "  '  "'"  "='''''""'• "«''  ^"""on.  "'ougj 

agai?:t  AlfoVaL'-o'n"^.'"  """  "^  '^"'--  '"'«  ^11  one 
terJoHS-e";:,"  '°°'''''  "'  '    '  '^"'"  -""  '-'"'ing  like 

"  rrni  T"  '""■S'"?  Cameron."  he  said, 
my  /atl,er       '^'™  ^"^'"''^^  "'>»  ''°»''  «"  »  wrong,"  aaid 

ro:i;f„'gar"t;"^rS"-  ."'^'^fp  "■»  ■-• «» 

Davy,  t&  is  Mr   TemnTe      Yn,.'      *  "'™"'  >"'»  S^^^t'y- 
I  coie  again."  ^         ''^'"'  '^  *°  ^'ay  with  him  tiU 

"Come  hfire.  latj  "  na;.-i  +k-         -. 
into  mv  face      "  Yo„'n  .i        genileman,  and  he  peered 

"He.   reeemh^„^o-r™t^-',Xr•L, 
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**Oood-by,  Davy.  Keep  thin  till  I  come  aj^ain.'*  And 
he  gave  me  the  parcel  made  of  my  mother's  gown.  Then 
he  lifted  mo  in  his  tttrong  urnis  and  kiitHed  mo,  and  Htrmle 
out  of  thu  huuM).  We  lihtuned  in  Miluiii;^  aM  hu  went  down 
the  steiiM,  and  until  Ium  fuot(tt«|Hi  died  away  on  the  path. 
Then  the  gentleman  roae  and  pulled  a  cord  hastily.  The 
Degro  came  in. 

*'  Put  the  lad  to  bed,  Breed/'  said  he. 

"Whah,  8uh?" 

♦»  Oh,  unywhero,"  said  the  master.  Ho  turned  to  me. 
*♦  I'll  be  better  able  to  talk  to  you  in  the  morning,  David," 
■aid  he. 

I  followed  the  old  servant  up  the  great  stairs,  gulping 
down  a  sob  that  would  rise,  and  clutching  my  mother'n 
pown  tight  under  mv  arm.  Had  my  father  left  me  alone 
in  our  cabin  for  a  fortnight,  I  hIiouM  not  have  minded. 
But  here,  in  thiH  strange  house,  amid  (<uuh  Htrange  surround- 
ings, I  was  heartbroken.  The  old  negro  was  very  kind. 
He  led  me  into  a  little  bedroom,  and  placing  the  candle  on 
a  polished  dresser,  he  regarded  me  with  sympathy. 

"So  you're  Miss  Lizbeth's  boy,"  said  he.  "An'  she 
dade.  An'  Marse  Alec  rough  an'  hard  es  though  he  been 
bo'n  in  de  woods.  Honey,  ol'  Breed '11  tek  care  ob  you. 
I'll  git  you  one  o'  dera  night  rails  Marse  Nick  has,  and 
some  ob  his'n  close  in  de  mawnin'." 

These  things  I  remember,  and  likewise  sobbing  myself 
to  sleeo  in  the  four-poster.  Often  since  I  have  wished 
that  I  had  questioned  Breed  of  many  things  on  which  I 
had  no  curiosity  then,  for  he  was  my  chief  companion  in 
the  weeks  that  followed.  He  awoke  me  bright  and  early 
the  next  day. 

"  Heah's  some  close  o'  Marse  Nick's  you  kin  wear,  honey," 
he  said. 

"  Who  is  Master  Nick? "  I  asked. 

Breed  slapped  his  thigh. 

"Marse  Nick  Temple,  Marsa's  son.  He's  'bout  you 
size,  but  he  ain'  no  mo'  laik  you  den  a  jack  rabbit's  laik 
an'  owl.  Dey  ain'  none  laik  Marse  Nick  fo'  gittin'  into 
trouble  =—  and  gittin'  out  agin." 
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♦•  Where  in  he  now  ?  "  I  ankcd. 
"  HiM  what?" 


"  De  plttc.i  tvhah  ho  lib  at,  in  de  country, 
why  isn't  the  niastfr  there  ?  " 


ft 


"And      ^    „ ^,^, 

I  ronieml>e%  that  Hr«od  giV^rwink,  and  led  me  out  of 
the  window  on  to  a  jfallery  ahovo  the  one  wherTwe  u» 

ho"tp\^^«r '!:5  ^'^^  '•"."f '^  ^^^  "'»'"°'  " S«'"etirae  de  Marne 
ho  tek  ar  ride  in  dat  boat  at  night.      Sometime  gentlemen 

rrdX"  r/r:["'^'  '"-^ " '''  ^^■"^'  ^"^'"' « ^"^" 

-J*^-^*'!i  time  I  waH  dressed,  and  marvellouHly  uncomfort- 
able  m  Manter  N.ek'H  clothes.  Hut  as  1  was  going  out  of 
ihe  door,  Breed  hailed  me.  *      * 

tha?^'*Tj^''''*'v'r*^'''*'^^^^"^  ^'"'^^  ^  »'«d  been  caUed 
.» 'V~Ti     , '*"o^Pt'*''®,'  >'°"  **'"*'  gwineter  tell  ?  " 
"  Tell  what  ?  "  I  asked. 

u5""f'"  ^f  ,^?aV'"''^  ^^'*"**  «»w'ne  away  nights." 
No,    said  I,  indignantly. 

"I  knowed  you  wahn't,'^  said  Breed.     "  You  don'  look 
as  if  you'd  tell  anything."  ^ 

first  he  barely  glanced  at  me,  and  nodded.  After  a 
while  he  8  opped,  and  began  to  put  to  me  many  questions 
about  my  life  :  when  and  how  /  had  lived.  And^  to  some 
of  my  answers  he  exclaimed,  »  Good  God  I  "  That  was 
will  sp^  Tt?  «  ha";J«7ie  man,  with  hands  like  a  woman's, 
well  set  off  by  the  lace  at  his  sleeves.     He  had   line- 

cnm/n^i  "'"''  ^""^  ^^^  ^^"^«  ^^°«^  ^«  w«re  was  most  be. 
i<uiuing. 

hi«vnri''^;rn ''''?, ^^'  at  length,  and  I  noted  that  he  lowered 
to  whaf %  f  }r'^'  you  seem  a  discreet  lad.  Pay  attention 
will  h«  .  n^"v,>'""-.  \"/^  "ark  !  if  you  disobey  me,  you 
ulal  in  T  ^^'PP^^;  You  have  this  house  and  garden  to 
play  in,  but  you  are  by  no  means  to  go  out  at  iLe  front  of 
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the  hmwe.  An.l  whntever  you  may  r«q  or  hear,  you  ar« 
to  tell  no  one.     Do  you  underHtunU  >  '  "^ 

"  1  e»,  Bir,"  I  iittid. 

"  For  th«  n«st.'  HHi.l  lu.,  ••  IJree.i  will  ahe  you  foo<l  and 
look  out  for  your  w.-lfare."  ^  '    "^ 

th^^/'fi""*  h"  •'•-"'.^'•^•''  '»«•.  '»'''^'y  «^«r»»  I"n.'lv  .lay.  after 
that  for  «  \H>y  UHe.l  to  activity,  and  ..nly  the  damn  Kurdcn 
imth«  and  1.uv..h  to  run  on.  The  un-k  at  the  haik  of  l.e 
Kar....n  waj  Htajfnant  and  marshy  ^vhen  the  water  "•  II,  and 
overhunjr  bv  leafy  b,,ugh..     On  ouch  ni.le  of  the  ^  r    ! 

to  thmb  It,  I  fe  t  that  diMolMulienre  wan  dinlovalty  to  mv 
father.  I  hen  there  wa«  the  great  lu.uHe,  dark  and  lonely 
in  itM  magndicujuee,  over  which  I  roamed  until  1  knew 
every  corner  of  it. 

I  W.W  moMt  intereHted  of  all  in  the  {.i.-tures  of  men  and 
women  in  quaint,  ohl-time  coHtum.H,  and  I  UHcd  durini;  the 
great  heat  of  the  day  K,  Hit  in  thetlrawing-room  and  Htudy 
theHe  and  xonder  who  they  were  and  when  they  livJl^ 
Ano  her  an.UHement   I  had  wuh  to  climb   into  the  deep 
windowH  and  peer  through  the  hlindn  acronn  the  front  gar^ 
den  into  the  street.     Sometimes  men  Mtop,H.<l  and  talked 
loudly  there,  anc  again  a  rattle  of  .Inim.s  wouhl  8.nd  me 
running  to  Hee  the  Holdiers.     I  recall  that  I  nad  .?  no^r 
enough  notion  of  what  the  fighting  was  all  about.     A^^d 
to  r^n""/    ""',  '  '■«•»«"»»>«'•  ^^"^fly  my  insatiable  long^  ig 
or  mT  An  1    *'"  !"•»-"' «V^'^*  great  l.ou.He  .soon  l>ecam5 
for  me.      An(   I  yearned  with  a  yearning  I  cannot  express 
for  our  cabin  ,n  the  hills  and  the  old  life  there.       ^ 
♦hi'^r^     j?l»"'Pses  of  the  master  on  occasions  only,  and 
then  I  avoided  him  ;    for      knew  he  had  no  wish  ti  see 
me.     Wtimes  he  would  be  seate<l  in  the  gallery,  tapi.ing 
his  foot  on  the  floor,  and  sometimes  paring  ill  ga  den 
walks  with  his  liands  opening  and  shutting.     An^d   one 

un^tn  r  h^?,  '  '"'^l '   ''i.''  ''"'^^  ^'-'y  f"*-  *  ^^'"l«  listening 
unti   I  heard  something  like  a  8]>Iash,  and  the  scraping  of 

the  bottom-boards  of  a  boat.     Irresistibly  I  jumped  out 

of  bed,  and  running  to  the  gallery  rail  J  saw  two  dark 

tgures  moving  among  the  leaves  below.     The  next  morn- 
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H?  i?rl??  l^^^^'^'r  ?"  *  •^'••»"»''  gentleman  in  tU  gaUary. 

1I«  laughed. 
am*r/"  Tiimble-frora-the-mountainii,  who  the  devil 

reltr  that"   "^^'-      "^'-'^^-t.      See  that  you 

'•I'm  not  here  of  mv  free  will,  sir,  but  because  n.v 
father  wi^hea  it.     And  TU  betray  nothing."  ^ 

1  hen  he  stared  at  me. 

"You're  a  rum  one."  said  he,  lauirhinff  airain  and  h* 
dwappeared  int«,  the  house.  ^  ^  ^      '    "^  ^^ 

jij&idti^oMior^^trLi-^ 

ie^rorirnlt!^^^^"^«'^"-•  «"^  BreedYlw':;^] 

he"  ^X-  .^^"IJ''  7^^>^  .^*''  ^  ^'^  fig^t'  Marse  Dave,"  said 

Genu  Ue  1rwi°tr/"^^^^  »V«  bay,an''Mare 

ueni  Lee  tryin    for  to  boss  him.     Dev's    Rebels      An' 

tJkTe  foW  J^'A^^?'  '^^'"?;«  reg'Lntstt'  fo^t"o 
ain't  Lt  no  mn'h  ^^"^^^^  "'    ^"^  ^^>^  ^'»«^«^  ^'^^^"Itrie 

ASu    "    ™^  o^'h"*'®  ^^"  a  treed  'possum." 
Pn  J     J''     '"^^^  •     ^*'^^^-     ^  ^^^  heard  my  father  talk  of 
Englancl  s  power  and  might,  and  Mister  Moultrie  seemed 

"wt  7,7  '""^''^  ™''^"  ^°  h'«  li"le  fort. 

read  no  Lf v"""  k''"^'^  ^^'  f^^  ""P^°-     "  You  ain't  neber 
read  no  hist  ry  books.     I  knows  e-omc  of  de  geatiemcn 
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wid  Mister  Moultrie.  Dey  ain't  no  soldiers.  Some  is 
hne  gentlemen,  to  be  suah,  but  it's  jist  foolishness  to  fifflit 
dat  tleet  an'  army.  Marse  Gen'l  Lee  hisself,  he  done 
sesso.     I  heerd  him." 

"  And  he's  on  Mister  Moultrie's  side  ?"  I  asked 
"  Sholy,"  said  Breed.     ''  He's  de  Rebel  gen'l."  ' 
"Then  he's  a  knave  and  a  coward!  "  I  cried  with  a  boy's 
indignation.     "Where  did  you  hear   him  say  that?"  I 
demanded,  incredulous  of  some  of  Breed's  talk. 

"Kight  heah  in  dis  iiouse,"  he  answered,  and  quickly 
clapped  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  and  showed  the  whites  of 
his  eyes.     "  You  ain't  agwineter  tell  dat,  Marse  Dave  ?" 
"Of  course  not,"  said  I.     And  then:   "I  wish  I  could 
see  Mister  Moultrie  in  his  fort,  and  the  fleet." 
"Why,  honey,  so  you  kin,"  said  Breed. 
The  good-natured  negro  dropped  his  work  and  led  the 
way  upstairs,  I  following  expectiint,  to  the  attic.     A  rick- 
ety  adder  rose  to  a  kind  of  tower  (cupola,  I  suppose  it 
^voull  be  called),  whence  the  bay  spread  out  before  me 
like  a  picture,  the  white  islands  edged  with  the  whiter 
lacing  of  the  waves.     There,  indeed,  was  the  fleet,  but  far 
away,  like  toy  ships  on  the  water,  and  the  bit  of  a  fort 
perched  on  the  sandy  edge  of  an  island.     I  spent  most  of 
that  day  there,  watching  anxiously  for  some  movement. 
-But  none  came. 

^u  '^^'\*^i  "^^^*  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  awakened.  And  running  into 
the  gallery,  I  heard  quick  footsteps  in  the  garden.  Then 
there  was  a  lantern's  flash,  a  smothered  oath,  and  all  was 
dark  again.  But  in  the  flash  I  had  seen  distinctly  three 
figures.  One  was  Breed,  and  he  held  the  lantern;  another 
was  the  master;  and  the  third,  a  stout  one  muffled  in  a 
cloak,  I  made  no  doubt  was  my  jolly  friend.  I  lay  long 
awake,  with  a  boy's  curiosity,  until  presently  the  dawn 
broke,  and  I  arose  and  dressed,  and  began  to  wander  about 
the  house.  No  Breed  was  sweeping  the  gallery,  nor  was 
there  any  sign  of  the  master.  The  house  was  as  still  as  a 
tomb,  and  the  echoes  of  my  footsteps  rolled  through  the 
halls  and  chambers.  At  last,  prompted  by  curiosity  and 
tear,  I  sought  the  kitchen,  where   I  had  often     ,t  with 
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Breed  as  he  cooked  the  master's  dinner.     This  was  at  the 

eoM^rndlhe^'lot:'  '\"  '""^"     '^'^'^  ^^-^  fireT'r'e'wa 
Untouched  thlnr     T'  ^'""°  ''■'•''^y  °"  ^^«"'  ^»««ks, 

instlTtirc^I.'''  ■■""■  h""  '  '^'  i^^'""*^^"  ""^  ^'^^  bay.     Almost 
instantly  cana;   anotiier,  and   another,  and   then   several 

nouse  and  up  tlie  stairs  two  at  a  time,  and  up  the  ladder 

leaned  out"^'  '"^''''   ^  ^""^  "P^"  '^''  cLement  and 

There  was  the  battle  indeed, -a  sight  so  vivid  to  mo 

in  frnn.  n  Vi  ^  'e  toy  men-o'-war,  with  sails  set,  ranging 
in  front  of  the  fort.  They  looked  at  my  distance  to  bf 
pressed  against  it.  White  puffs,  like  cotinSs  would 
dar   one  atter  another  from  a  ship's  side,  melt  into  i  Soud, 

pr"  eX  theTr '  '"^^  If'  ^"f  ^''^"^  "^y  ^i^--  And  tin 
presently  the  roar  would  reaeh  me,  and  answerine-  nnfF^ 

along  the  line  of  the  fort.     And  I  could  seeTe^^rtar 

shells  go  up  and  up,  leaving  a  scorched  tiviLhl^d  curve 

in  a  great  circle,  and  fall  upon  the  little  garrison.     Mistlr 

Moultrie  became  a  real  person  to  me  then,  a  viv  d  picture 

r^tten  ""'f-^  ^ero  beyond  all  other  heroes. 

As  the  sun  got  up  ni  the  heavens  and  the  wind  fell  the 
cupola  became  a  bake-oven.     But  I  scarcely  feh  the  heat 
My  whole  soul  was  out  in  the  bay,  pent  up  with  he  men  in 
w     n  1    "rJ"»&"«"^^t'>«yj'<^l'lout?     Whyweiethev 
Yet  nuff  a  1    ^f^''  ''"'  'r'  ^''^  ^^'^  ^^^^  am'ong  them^ 

of  t  wfs  HI  ra^slo/r""^-^'""^  '^^"  ^"^^«'  ^"d  th«  «ound 
or  u  vyas  like  a  storm  coming  nearer  in  the  heat      Rn<-  of 

noon  It  seemed  to  me  as  thSugh  some  o    the  ships  were 

sailing.     It  was  true.     Slowlf  they  drew  awarfi  om  the 

others,  and  presently  I  thought  they  had  XppedTrain 

Surely  two  of  them  were  stuSk  together,  then  three  ?vere 

fast  on  a  shoal.     Boats,  like  black  hu^.  [^  f  he  w.ter  dme 

and  went  be  veen  them  and  the  others.     After  Itng  time 
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the  two  that  were  together  got  apart  and  away.     But  the 
thud  stayed  there,  immovable,  helpless. 

Throughout  the  afternoon  the  tight  kept  on,  the  little 
black  boats  coming  and  going.  I  saw  a  mast  totter  and 
fall  on  one  of  the  ships.  I  saw  the  flag  shot  away  from 
the  tort,  and  reappear  again.  But  now  the  puflfs  came 
from  her  wa  Is  slowly  and  more  slowly,  so  that  my  heart 
sank  with  the  setting  sun.  And  presently  it  grew  too 
dark  to  see  aught  save  the  red  flashes.  Slowly,  reluc- 
tantly, the  noise  died  down  until  at  last  a  great  silence 
reigned,  broken  only  now  and  again  by  voices  in  the 
streets  below  me.  It  was  not  until  then  that  I  realized 
that  I  had  been  all  day  without  food —  that  I  was  alone 
in  tlie  dark  of  a  great  house. 

I  had  never  known  fear  in  the  woods  at  night.  But  now 
1  trembled  as  I  felt  my  way  down  the  ladder,  and  groped 
and  stumbled  through  the  black  attic  for  the  stairs, 
bvery  noise  I  made  seemed  louder  an  hundred  fold  than 
tlie  battle  had  been,  and  when  I  barked  my  shins,  the  pain 
was  sharper  than  a  knife.  Below,  on  the  big  stairway, 
tiie  echo  of  my  footsteps  sounded  again  from  the  empty 
rooms,  so  that  I  was  taken  with  a  panic  and  fled  dovvn- 
ward,  sliding  and  falling,  until  i  reached  the  hall.  Fran- 
tically as  I  tried,  I  could  not  unfasten  the  bolts  on  the 
tront  door.  And  so,  running  into  the  drawing-room,  I 
pried  open  the  window,  and  sat  me  down  in  the  embrasure 
to  think,  and  to  try  to  quiet  the  thumpings  of  my  heart. 

By  degrees  I  succeeded.  The  still  air  of  the  night  and 
the  heavy,  damp  odors  of  the  foliage  helped  me.  And  I 
tried  to  think  what  was  right  for  me  to  do.  I  had  prom- 
ised the  master  not  to  leave  the  place,  and  that  promise 
seemed  in  pledge  to  my  father.  Surely  the  master  would 
come  back  — or  Breed.  They  would  not  leave  me  here 
alone  without  food  much  longer.  Although  I  was  youn?, 
I  was  brought  up  to  responsibility.  And  I  inherited  a 
conscience  that  has  since  given  me  much  trouble. 
T  f  fw  these  thoughts,  trying  enough  for  a  starved  lad, 
J  fell  to  thinking  of  my  father  on  the  frontier  fighting 
the  Cherokees.     And  so  I  dozed  away  to  dream  of  him. 
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I  remember  that  he  was  skinning  Cameron,  —  !  had  often 

Presently  it  stopped,  and  a  man's  voice  cifed  ou^!!!!    ^' 

Ho  there,  within  !  " 
^^Uy  first  impulse  was  to  answer.     But  fear  kept  me 

"Batter  down  the  door,"  some  one  shouted. 

same  voic'T-!''"^^  °^  '^^""^"^  ^"  '^'  P^^^^^^'  ^^^  the 
"Now  then,  all  together,  lads  !  " 
1  a  crash  fh^  '''  '*''^"""^'  ^'''\  ^P^^ttin^  of  wood,  and  with 

the  hall  ^'^'  ''^^'-    ^  ^'"^^^"^''^  '-^^'^  «^«t  through 

;'  The  house  is  as  dark  as  a  tomb,"  said  a  voice. 
And    as    empty,   I    reckon,"    said    another.     "John 
^  Ta?  ^n'J^  ^"'  «Py  ^'^''^  sot  away."  *'°^'' 

Well  have  a  search,"  answered  the  first  voice. 
Ihey  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  drawing-room  door 

Tvvo  T'  r]  l^T  ^^''y  ^"^^^^'^-    There  were  five  o7  them 
rvvo  looked  to  be  gentlemen,  and  three  were  of  rouX 
appearance.     They  carried  lanterns.  rougiiei 

"ThlvmJ/'J.'!^''''?  "^Pf'"  ''"'i  °"^  "^  the  gentlemen. 
Hlt'rtTLcrrnXrte^  '"'-'''•  ^^^^^'  ^'^'^  ^^^«  '  " 
theV^'w  r"  ^'°"'  *u  ^  window-seat,  and  stood  facing 
fqu'^lyTon'fouS.  ^'''  ''''  '^  '^'     '^^-^'  ^-'  — ' 

thmi\f.T*  ^  T^^P^i"  '°"'"  «^i^  one,  at  last.    «I  had 
my"fd  ? ''^'  ^'"'^^^  ''  ^^"^P^^  ^°^-     Wl^-t's  your  name, 
"  David  Trimble,  sir,"  said  I. 

"  f  ™t ft  in^rT"^"^! ^'''  ■  "  t  ^^^^^  "^^^^  sternly. 
«  0^0?"  h  1     Temple's  care  by  my  father."         ^ 

Oho!    he  cried.     "  And  where  is  your  father^" 
"  He's  gone  to  fight  the  Cherokee.,"  I  answered  '^-^hf^vW 
''  To  skin  a  man  named  Cameron."  ^"^^^^^ed  suberly. 
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At  that  they  were  silent  for  an  instant,  and  then  the 
two  broke  into  a  hiugh. 

"  Egad,  Lowndes,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  here  is  a  fine 
mystery.     Do  you  think  the  boy  is  lying  ?  " 

The  other  gentleman  scratched  his  forehead. 

"  I'll  have  you  know  I  don't  lie,  sir,"  I  said,  ready  to 
cry. 

"No,"  said  the  other  gentleman.  "A  backwoodsman 
named  Trimble  went  to  Rutledge  with  credentials  from 
North  Carolina,  and  has  gone  otf  to  Cherokee  Ford  to 
join  McCall." 

"  Bless  my  soul  !  "  exclaimed  the  first  gentleman.  He 
came  up  and  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  said  ; 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Temple  ?  " 

"  That  I  don't  know,  sir." 

"  When  did  he  go  away  ?  " 

I  'iid  not  answer  at  once. 

"  That  I  can't  tell  you,  sir." 

"  Was  there  any  one  with  him  ?  " 

"That  I  can't  tell  you,  sir." 

"  The  devil  you  can't ! "  he  cried,  taking  his  hand  away. 

And  why  not?" 

I  shook  my  head,  sorely  beset. 

"Come,  Mathews,"  cried  the  gentleman  called  Lowndes. 
"  We  11  search  first,  and  attend  to  the  lad  after." 

And  so  they  began  going  through  the  house,  prying  into 
every  cupboard  and  sweeping  under  every  bed.  They 
even  climbed  to  the  attic ;  and  noting  the  open  casement 
in  the  cupola,  Mr.  Lowndes  said  : 

"  Some  one  has  been  here  to-dav." 

« It  was  I,  sir,"  I  said.     "  I  have  been  here  all  day." 

"  And  what  doing,  pray  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  Watching  the  battle.  And  oh,  sir,"  I  cried,  "  can  you 
tell  me  whether  Mister  Moultrie  beat  the  British  ?  " 

"He  did  so,"  cried  Mr.  Lowndes.  "He  did,  and 
soundly." 

He  stared  at  me.     I  must  have  looked  my  pleasure. 
"  Why,  David,"  says  he,  "  you  are  a  patriot,  too." 
"  I  am  a  Rebel,  sir,"  I  cried  hotly. 
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Both  gentlemen  laughed  again,  and  the  men  with  them. 

•'  The  lad  is  a  character,"  mvid  Mr.  Lowndes. 

We  made  our  way  down  into  the  garden,  which  they 
searched  last.  At  the  creek's  side  the  boat  was  gone,  and 
there  were  footsteps  in  the  mud. 

"The  bird  has  flown,  Lowndes," said  Mr.  Mathewg. 

"  And  good  riddance  for  the  Comiuittet,"  ansvered  that 
gentleman,  heartily.  "  He  got  to  the  fleet  in  fine  sea- 
son to  get  a  round  shot  in  the  middle.  David,"  said 
he,  solemnly,  "  remember  it  never  pays  to  try  to  be  two 
things  at  once." 

"  I'll  warrant  he  stayed  below  water,"  said  Mr.  Mathews. 
"  But  what  shall  we  do  with  the  lad  ?  " 

"  ril  take  him  to  my  house  for  the  night,"  said  Mr. 
Lowndes,  "  and  in  the  morning  we'll  talk  to  him.  I 
reckon  he  should  be  sent  to  Temple  Bow.  He  is  connected 
in  some  way  with  the  Temples." 

"  God  help  him  if  he  goes  there,"  said  Mr.  Mathews, 
under  his  breath.     But  I  heard  him. 

They  locked  up  the  house,  and  left  one  of  the  men  to 
guar  \  it,  while  I  went  with  Mr.  Lowndes  to  his  residence. 
I  remember  that  people  were  gathered  in  the  streets  as  we 
passed,  making  merry,  and  that  they  greeted  Mr.  Lowndes 
with  respect  and  good  cheer.  His  house,  too,  was  set 
in  a  garden  and  quite  as  fine  as  Mr.  Temple's.  It  was 
ablaze  with  candles,  and  I  caught  glimpses  of  fine  gentle- 
men and  ladies  in  the  rooms.  Bi'^  lie  hurried  me  through 
the  hall,  and  into  a  little  chamber  at  the  rear  where  a 
writing-desk  was  set.     He  turned  and  faced  me. 

"  You  must  be  tired,  David,"  he  said. 

I  nodded. 

"  And  hungry  ?     Boys  are  always  hungry.'* 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  You  had  no  dinner  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  I  answered,  off  my  guard. 

"  Mercy  !  "  he  said.  "  It  is  a  long  time  since  breakfast." 

"  I  had  no  breakfast,  sir." 

"  Good  God  !  "  he  said,  and  pulled  the  velvet  handle 
of  a  cord.     A  negro  came. 
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"  Is  the  supper  for  the  cruests  readv  ?  '* 
"Yes,  Marsu."  ^ 

♦'  Then  bring  as  much  as  you  can  carry  here,"  said  the 
gentleman.      "And  a«k  Mrs.   Lowndes ^if  I  ma^ speak 

Mrs.  Lowndes  came  first.     And  such  a  fine  lady  she 

wkh    adi        ^\f:''T'^  "'1'  ^V**  ^''':«  "^y  ^""^  ex,K.rience 
with  ladi.   .     But  when  Mr.  Lowndes  told  her  my  storv, 
she  ran  to  me  u.a,ul»ively  u„,l  nut  her  arms  about  me. 
"  Poor  lad  !     she  mud.     "  Wliat  a  shame  !  " 
I  think  that  the  tears  came  then,  but  it  was  small  won- 
aer.      Ihere  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  too. 

Such  a  supper  as  I  had  I  shall  never  forget.  And  she 
sat  beside  me  for  long,  neglecting  her  guests,  and  talking 
of  mv  life.  Suddenly  she  turned  to  her  husband,  calling 
him  by  name.  * 

"He  is  Alec  Ritchie's  son,"  she  said,  "and  Alec  has 
gone  against  Cameron." 

Mr.  Lowndes  did  not  answer,  but  nodded. 

"And  must  he  go  to  Temple  Bow  ?  " 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Lowndes,  "  I  fear  it  is  our  duty 
to  send  him  there."  ^ 


CHAPTER  IV 


TEMPLE   BOW 

behfn?'oZ'°J?^Jl'^*^'^  ^'  T«™P^«  ««^  o"  horseback 
behind    one    of    Mr.    Lowndes'    negroes.       Good    Mrs 

Lowndes  had  kissed  me  at  parting, 'and  tucked  into  my 
pocket  a  parcel  of  sweetmeats,  ^here  had  been  a  few 
?«nn!  P"fJ«™«»  to  see  me,  and  to  their  questions  I  had 
rephed  what  I  could.      But  tell  them  of  Mr.  Temple  I 

And  Mr.  Lowndes  had  presently  put  an  end  to  their 

whlcl"rue''"'  ''''^"^'  gentlemen,"   he  had  said, 
"David,"  said  he,  when  he  bade  me  farewell,  "I  see 
that  your  father  has  brought  you  up  to  fear  God      Re 

"Tnd'so  n^ent^^ff  T?  "Vl"^  ^^^«  ^ '^^  to'be  imU ate5. '' 

lad    and  dl    ?f«  ?lf    '^""?  u"'  "'F'^'     "^  ^^  «  '"«"y 
lad,  and  de.^nte  the  great  heat  of  the  iournev  and  mv 

misgmngs  atout  Temple  Bow,  he  made  me  laugh  I  Z 
sad  at  crossing  the  ferry  over  the  Ashley,  through  tiling 
ing  of  my  father,  but  I  reflected  that  it  could  not  be  long 
stonnlH  \^^i^^"»  ^S^^^'  I"  the  middle  of  the  day  wf 
Seof  eteSinr'"-  ^°^  ^'  ^^"^^^'  ^"  '^'  ^^unint 
gates  set  bp?w£'n\'  'T'-  ?  ^  ^^''  ^^  ^^««*  ornamental 
ana  turned  into  a  drive.    And  presently,  winding  through 

trimSVth  T!  '°  '\^^*  °^  ^  ^«"^'  brick^  mansion 
fl"?l'\'^  .7^^^     y^^^te,  and  a   velvet  lawn   before   it  all 
nc  r.cu  with  snadovvs.     In  front  of  the  portico  was  a  sari 
died  horse,  craning  his  long  neck  at  two  panting  hounds" 
stretched  on  the  ground.     A  negro  boy  inline  Vutched 
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the  bridle.  On  the  horMe-hlock  n  KPntlonmn  In  white 
.eohnea.  lie  wore  shiny  hoots,  and  hu  h»<hl  his  hut  in  his 
hand,  and  he  waH  gazing  up  ut  a  lady  who  Htood  on  the 
atepH  above  him. 

The  lady  I  remembpr  aH  well  —  Lord  forbid  that  [ 
Bhouhl  forget  her.  And  her  laugh  as  I  heard  it  that 
evening  in  ringing  now  in  my  t-arn.  And  yet  it  wa.s  not 
a  laugh.  MuMical  it  was,  yet  thei  Meemrd  no  pJcuHuro 
in  it:  rather  irony,  and  a  gn-at  weurint'ss  of  the  atnuse- 
nients  of  this  world  :  and  a  note,  too,  fronj  a  vanity  never 
ruffled.  It  stopped  abruptly  as  the  negro  i)ulled  up  his 
horse  before  her,  and  she  stared  at  us  hauffhtily. 
"  What's  this  ?  "  she  said. 

"Panlon,  Mistis,"  said  the  negro,  "I'se  got  a  letter 
from  Marse  T^owndes.'* 

"  Mr.  Lowndes  should  instruct  his  niggers,"  she  said. 
"There  is  a  servants'  drive."  The  man  was  turning  his 
horse  when  she  cried  :  "  Hold  !     Let's  have  it." 

He  dismounte  1  and  gave  her  the  letter,  and  I  jumped 
to  the  ground,  w,  t  hing  her  as  she  broke  the  seal,  taking 
her  in,  as  a  boy  will,  from  the  flowing  skirt  and  tight- 
laced  stays  of  her  salmon  silk  to  her  high  and  imwdered 
hair.  She  must  have  been  about  thirty.  Her  face  was 
beautiful,  but  had  no  particle  of  expression  in  it,  and  was 
dotted  here  and  there  with  little  black  patches  of  plaster. 
While  she  was  reading,  a  sober  gentleman  in  black  silk 
breeches  and  severe  coat  came  out  of  the  house  and  stood 
beside  her. 

"  Heigho,  parson,"  said  the  gentleman  on  the  horse- 
block, without  moving,  "are  you  to  preach  against  loo  or 
lansquenet  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Would  it  make  any  difference  to  you,  Mr.  Riddle  ?  " 

Before  he  could  answer  there  came  a  great  clatter  behind 
them,  and  a  boy  of  my  own  age  appeared.  With  a  leap  he 
landed  sprawling  on  the  indolent  gentleman's  shoulders, 
nearly  upsetting  him. 

"  You  your  g  rascal  !  "  exclaimed  the  gentleman,  pitching 
him  on  the  drive  almost  at  my  feet;  then  he  fell  'oack  again 
to  a  position  where  he  could  look  up  at  the  lady. 
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ana  "^z^!:^^::^ ''-  "^'^  - ''"  '^'^  -^^p^-*^-- 

nerv""l 'ft '»;;;''''"  sr*'/'''  ¥>'•  IT*"I«"^b%  -m  l.ave  no 
nerves  Itit  iw.       him  turned  to  the  k'ter  aifain,  holdincr 
very  near  to  her  eyen,  and  nuide  a  wry  f ari    ,    im  a^ 
tieno^.     Ihen  she  hel.l  ti.e  sheet  out  to  Mr    Kiddle     ^ 

it,  liurry!''''''  ^''''*'  "^  ""''"'"  "''"  '*'*'^  languidly.    '•.  Read 
'i'hf   gentlen.an    seized    her   hand    instead.     The   ladv 

5:.;rt,r.:.i;:;',:'"«^""""  '■•""- "-"  -'  '-'-^.  -J 

!!  {J"w  tiresome  you  are  !  "  she  said. 
VV  hats  happened?"  n^kej  jyir.  Kiddle,  lettintr  ffo  hm 
the  parson  looked  aroun.I.  'tiung  go  aa 

trio  and  h'i?ir;  ^'"1  ''  ^'f^le,"  said  the  la.ly,  "and  Moul- 

the  iai; ;"'  "7  '"^'^  •  ■;  ^•^^'^"""^^^  '^''•-  »ii^>«»«'  whue 

.    lies,   a    1  ttle.       bUc   hesitated.     -That    husband    of 
m.ne  has    le.l  ('harlesunvn.     They  think  he  went  to^^ 

in  turn  ftll    f"  1''''  ,"  ""'"'""^'  '"«^^  "^  ''^^r.  Kiddle,  who 

i  UM    .  rl!*'"^  '''!^-     ^  ^^■"•'^  watching  them, 
away  ?  '•     ■  ''''  clergyman,  '^  John  Temple  has  run 

-Why  not,"  sat  1  Mr.  Riddle.  -  One  can't  live  between 
are^.rlnr;.  ""^-  ^"^  ChanestownWuncoS 
i„„t'  "';'"■"',';  '''"Wnnn  M«t  one  look  at  them  — such  a 

'•m',  ,n',"    "'7';';  f'r-'--"«l  «-t  inlo  th^ho're 

"  Yes.     ( )oirt  bother  me.  Nick." 

"  i^-^'d  S::  Mm.'' "'  '''^''  '^^  '^^^  -^-  «^^^-^- 

'^Pnllf^  m'-,^^^'"^  ^'''^^  »'^«  a  hearty  laugh. 

fathSrr    K '^   '^^'^  ^^^'  " ''  '«"'t  «o  b'^d  as^that.     Your 
lather  8  for  his  Maiestv.  like  !>.«    w  ^.r  ....      tt  "  ^ 
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A«  for  the  la«ly,  mIio  ourh'tl  \wr  lip.  "  Mr.  Riddle,  don't 
be  foolish,"  »\m'.  Miiid.  "If  we  iiro  to  play,  nend  your  hori»6 
to  the  Htablcs."  Suddenly  her  eyo  lighted  on  me.  "One 
more  brut."  she  niched.  "  Nick,  take  him  to  the  nursery, 
or  the  Htnhle.     Ami  both  of  you  keep  out  of  my  sight." 

Nick  MtriHle  up  to  me. 

"Don't  mind  ht-r.  She's  always  wiying,  'Keep  out  of 
my  Mij^ht.'"  Ilis  voi.e  trembled.  lie  took  me  by  the 
nU-eve  anil  began  pulling  niu  around  the  houne  and  into  a 
little  Hummer  bovver  that  stood  there  ;  for  ho  had  a  ma«- 
terful  manner. 

"  What's  your  name  ?"  ho  demanded. 

"  David  Trimble,"  I  said. 

"  Have  you  seen  my  father  in  town?" 

The  intense  earnestness  of  the  question  surprised  an 
answer  out  of  me. 

"Yes." 

"  Where  ?  "  ho  demanded. 

'♦  In  his  house.     Mv  fattier  left  me  with  your  father." 

"Tell  me  abcut  it." 

I  related  as  niud:  us  I  dared,  leaving  out  Mr.  Temple's 
double  dealing  ;  whieh,  in  truth,  I  did  not  understand. 
Hut  the  lM)y  was  relentless. 

"Why,"  said  he,  "my  father  was  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Lowndes  and  .Mr.  Mathews.  1  have  seen  them  here  drink- 
ing  with  him.     And  in  town.     And  he  ran  away?" 

"I  do  not  know  where  he  went,  '  said  I,  which  was  the 
truth. 

He  said  nothing,  but  hid  his  face  in  his  arms  over  the 
rail  of  the  bower.     At  length  he  looked  up  at  mo  fiercely. 

"  If  you  ever  tell  this,  I  will  kill  you,"  he  cried.  "  Do 
you  hear  ?  " 

That  made  me  angry. 

"  Yes,  I  hear,"  I  said.     "  But  I  am  not  afraid  of  you." 

He  was  at  me  in  an  instant,  knocking  me  to  the  floor, 
so  that  the  breath  went  out  of  me,  and  was  pounding  me 
vigorously  ere  I  recovered  from  the  shock  and  astonish- 
ment of  it  and  hocrun  tn  defend  myself.  He  was  taller 
than  I,  and  wiry,  but  not  so  rugged.     Yet  there  was  a 
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look  nlwiit  him  that  wan  f«r  \H>y,md  hi>i  «»r«n™.i       *  .     1 
that  tnmiit,  nfvrr  ,„y  ,h,      (W  *  ^*"^^''-.  '^  ^'»"'« 

powerful,  fri^la,:,^    1.  ,i ,  "  ,„   ;.'"i:".'i  ""',"*■''',  '""  "" 

wa»  u  ,1.,,,.,,.,.,  ,,„„  ,,i,  ,„„,,,,  ,",„.„':',',;,«.;V    ™  ;,:° 

th«  olorgyniuM  Nai.l  m.U.tly  :  -  ^ "  "'>' uuiuzeuierit 

-Nmv  what  ^vas  the  trcMii.Io,  David '>" 

at  my  Llna'-HtV'"  ""  ^^  ^^''^  »^'  «'^'"  ^  ^-^  ""'1  trembled 
The  parson  lookt^l  at  rue  qncerly 

^^  .MKi  y  ou,  i;a\  1(1        ho  8aul  presently. 
I  —  I   never  mean  to  ti-ll    «iir       «..♦'   i 
frightened."  ""^  '  ^»s  not  to  be 

;;Vouwuenr-he.,ai<.. 

Bai.l  nothing  more.   "~  "^  '*'  '''"'"'«  "e.  but 

After  a  while  Mr.  Mason  cleared  his  throat. 
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"  Nicholas,"  said  he,  "  when  you  grow  older  you  will 
undersliind  these  matters  better.  Your  father  went  away 
to  jdiii  the  side  he  believes  i  ,  the  side  we  all  believe  in  — 
the  King's  side." 

"  Did  he  ever  pretend  to  like  the  other  side  ?  "  asked 
Nick,  quickly. 

**  When  you  grow  older  you  will  know  his  motives," 
answered  the  clergyman,  gently.  "  Until  then,  you  must 
Uust  him." 

"  You  never  pretended,"  cried  Nick. 

"Thank  (iod  1  never  was  forced  to  do  so,"  said  the 
clergyman,  fervently. 

It  is  wonderful  that  the  conditions  of  our  existence  may 
wholly  change  without  a  seeming  strangeness.  After 
many  years  only  vivid  snatches  of  what  I  saw  and  heard 
and  did  at  Tem{)le  Bow  come  back  to  me.  1  understood 
but  little  the  meaning  of  the  seigniorial  life  there.  My 
chief  wonder  now  is  that  its  golden  surface  was  not  more 
troubled  by  the  winds  then  brewing.  It  was  a  new  life  to 
me,  one  tiiat  I  had  not  dreamed  of. 

After  that  Hrst  falling  out,  Nick  and  I  became  insepa- 
rable. Far  slower  than  he  in  my  likes  and  dislikes,  he 
soon  became  a  passion  with  me.  Even  as  a  boy,  he  did 
everything  with  a  grace  unsurpassed  ;  the  dash  and  daring 
of  his  pranks  took  one's  breath ;  his  generosity  to  those  he 
loved  was  prodigal.  Nor  did  he  ever  miss  a  chance  to  score 
those  under  his  displeasure.  At  times  he  was  reckless 
beyond  words  to  describe,  and  again  he  would  fall  sober 
for  a  day.  He  could  be  cruel  and  tender  in  the  same 
hour  ;  abandoned  and  freezing  in  his  dignity.  He  had 
an  old  negro  mammy  whose  worsliip  for  him  and  his  pos- 
sessions was  idolatry.  I  can  hear  her  now  calling  and 
calling,  "  Marse  Nick,  honey,  yo'  supper's  done  got 
cole,"  as  she  searched  patiently  among  the  magnolias. 
And  suddenly  there  would  be  a  shout,  and  Mammy's  tur- 
ban go  flying  from  her  woolly  head,  or  Mammy  herself 
would  be  dragged  down  from  behind  and  sat  upon. 

We  had  our  supper,  Nick  and  I,  at  twilight,  in  the 
children's  dining  room.     A  little  white  room,  unevenly 
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panelled,  the  silver  candlesticks  and  yellow  flames  fantas- 
tically reflected  in  the  mirrors  between  the  deep  windows, 
and  the  moths  and  June-hugs  tilting  at  the  lights.  We 
sat  at  a  little  mahogany  table  eating  porridge  "and  cream 
from  round  blue  bowls,  with  Alauimy  to  wait  on  us. 
Sometimes  tiiere  floated  in  upon  us  the  hum  of  revelry 
from  the  great  drawing-room  where  ^ladame  had  her 
company.  Often  the  good  Mr.  Mason  would  come  in 
to  us  (he  cared  little  for  the  parties),  and  talk  to  us  of 
our  day's  doings.  Nick  had  his  lessons  from  the  clergy- 
man in  the  winter  time. 

Mr.  Mason  took  occasion  once  to  question  me  on  what 
I  knew.  Some  of  my  answers,  in  especial  those  relating 
to  my  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  surprised  him.  Others 
made  him  sad. 

"  David,"  said  he,  "  you  are  an  earnest  lad,  with  a  head 
to  learn,  and  you  will.  When  your  father  comes,  I  shall 
talk  with  him."  He  paused  —  "  I  knew  him,"  said  he,  "  I 
knew  him  ere  you  were  born.  A  just  man,  and  upright, 
but  with  a  great  sorrow.  We  must  never  be  hasty  in  our 
judgments.  But  you  will  never  be  hasty,  David,"  he 
added,  smiling  at  me.  "  You  are  a  good  companion  for 
Nicholas." 

Nicholas  and  I  slept  in  the  same  bedroom,  at  a  corner  of 
the  long  house,  and  far  removed  from  his  mother.  She 
would  not  be  disturbed  by  the  noise  he  made  in  the  morn- 
ings. I  remember  that  he  had  cut  in  the  solid  shutters  of 
that  room,  folded  into  the  embrasures,  "-Nicholas  Temple, 
His  Mark,''  and  a  long,  flat  sword.  The  first  night  in  that 
room  we  slept  but  little,  near  the  whole  of  it  being  occu- 
pied with  tales  of  my  adventures  and  of  my  life  in  the 
mountains.  Over  and  over  again  I  must  tell  him  of  the 
"painters"  and  wildcats,  of  deer  and  bear  and  wolf.  Nor 
was  he  ever  satisfied.  And  at  length  I  came  to  speak  of 
that  land  wh-^re  I  had  often  lived  in  fancy — the  land 
beyond  the  mountains  of  which  Daniel  Boone  had  told. 
Of  its  forest  and  glade,  its  countless  herds  of  elk  and 
buffalo,  its  salt-licks  and  Indians,  until  we  fell  asleep  from 
sheer  exhaustion. 
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''  I  will  go  there,"  he  cried  in  the  morning,  as  he  hurried 
into  his  clothes ;  » I  will  go  to  that  land  as  sure  as  my 
Da™fd''    ^'^^    'I'emple.     And   you   shall,  go  with    me, 

"Perchance  I  shall  go  before  you,"  I  answered,  though 
1  had  small  hopes  of  persuading  my  father. 

He  \yould  often  make  his  exit  by  the  window,  climbing 
down  into  the  garden  by  the  protruding  bricks  at  the 
corner  of  the  house  ;  or  sometimes  go  shouting  down  the 
long  halls  and  tiirough  the  gallery  to  the  great  stairway, 
a  smothered  oath  from  behind  the  closed  bedroom  doors 
proclaiming  tiiat  he  had  waked  a  guest.  And  many  days 
we  spent  in  the  wood,  playing  at  hunting  game  — a  poor 
enough  amusement  for  me,  and  one  that  Nick  soon  tired 
ot.  1  hey  were  thick,  wet  woods,  unlike  our  woods  of  the 
mountains  ;  and  more  than  once  we  had  excitement 
enough  with  the  snakes  that  lay  tliere. 

1  believe  that  in  a  week's  time  Nick  was  as  conversant 
with  my  hfe  as  I  myself.  For  he  made  me  tell  of  it  again 
and  again,  and  of  Kentucky.  And  alwavs  as  he  listened 
his  eyes  would  glow  and  his  breast  heaVe  with  excite- 
ment. 

"  Do  you  think  your  father  will  take  you  there,  David, 
when  he  comes  for  you  ?  " 

I  hoped  so,  but  was  doubtful. 

"  I'll  run  away  with  you,"  he  declared.  "  There  is  no 
one  here  who  cares  for  me  save  Mr.  Mason  and  Mammy." 

And  I  believe  he  meant  it.  He  saw  but  little  of  his 
mother,  and  nearly  always  something  unpleasant  was 
coupled  with  his  views.  Sometimes  we  ran  across  her  in 
the  garden  paths  walking  with  a  gallant,  —  oftenest  Mr. 
Kiddle.  It  was  a  beautiful  garden,  with  hedge-bordered 
walks  and  flowers  wondrously  massed  in  color,  a  liicrh 
?r  o^^'iJ  s^^^ounding  it.  Frequently  Mrs.  Temple  and 
Mr.  Kiddle  would  play  at  cards  there  of  an  afternoon,  and 
when  that  musical,  unbelieving  laugh  of  hers  came  float- 
ing over  the  wall,  Nick  would  say :  — 

"Mamma  is  winning." 

Onee  we  heard  high  words  between  the  two,  and  run- 
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^iL^s  '2id  th!  ^*'^r  ^°""^  ^^«  °*^d«  «^»"ered  on  the 
grass,  and  the  couple  gone. 

Of  all  Nick's  escapades, —  and  he  was  continually  in 
and  out  of  them  -I  recall  only  a  few  of  the  more  serious 
As  I  have  said,  he  was  a  wild  lad,  sobered  by  none  of  the 
things  which  had  gone  to  make  my  life,  and  what  he  took 
into  his  head  to  do  he  generally  did, -I  or,  if  balked  flew 
into  such  a  rage  as  to  make  one  beliJve  he  coufd  „ot  llvT 

stru Jl^  ""'ZV^r'  ''''''  'i?',^^  ^""-  ^^"^blance  of  a 
struggle.      Of  his  many  wild  do  ngs  I    recall   well   tC 

^H^'l'^.r^''^  ^r  "^y  *^^««  °^  hunting -he  went  out 
to  attack  the  young  bull  in  the  paddock  lith  a  Tow  and 

waTlo  blunt  V"'".'^^^^^^^^^^  ''''  ^"^^  that  theTrrow 
was  too   blunt  to  enter  his  hide.     With  a  bellow  that 

of£tt  Nicf '  T'T  f  !'^  ^^^^^  quarters,te  lr?e1 
lor  Master  JNick.     I,  who  had  been  taught  by  my  father 

neyer  to  run  any  unnecessary  risk,  had  t!ken  th^precau' 
trnw"^  P^v^de  as  large  a  stone  as  I  could  comfSy 
throw,  and  took  station  on  the  fence.     As   the  furious 

Dy  a  good  forf  une  between  the  eyes,  and  Nicholas  got  oyer 
We  were  standing  on  the  far  side,  watching  him^pawW 
the  broken  bow  when,  in  the  crowd  of  frightened  neS^oes 
we  discovered  the  parson  beside  us.  negroes, 

r..l^'*^'?rf'^''^H'P''*^^"^  me  with  a  shaking  hand  «I 
perceive  that  you  have  a  cool  head.  Our  young  friend 
here   has  a  hot   one.      Dr.    Johnson    may  not    cVe   for 

hoiseToo?"'  "''''"  ""''  ''"^'^  ™  ^'^y'-S  -  the 

nn?'kT,f°'*°^  ^^^7^^  ^^^""^  ^^^®  at  Temple  Bow  I  know 

Srnvi  .>?^'  "'"^  *^  '""  ^^^°^  ««™i^g  home  at  nigSi^ 
droves,  the  overseers  riding  beside  them  with  whips  and 

S'    L?n  ".^^y  ^  ^"^"  ^°"g«  «hi«f'  "ot  long  from  Africa 
nearly  killed  an  overseer,  and  escaped  to  thf  swamp^     As 

upon  h^«  f '-r  ^^r^  '^'  ^"^^"^  «^the  bloodhoZs  ho 

S  crme^rnm^l"!,'"^?""'  f "'  ^  ^^^"^  ^^^e  a  rising 
wind  came  from  the  direction  of  the  quarters.     Into  oui 
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little  dining-room  burst  Mrs.  Temple  herself,  slamming  the 
door  behind  her.  Mr.  Miisou,  who  was  sitting  with  us* 
rose  to  calm  her. 

"The  Rebels!"  she  cried.  "The  Rebels  have  taught 
them  this,  with  their  accursed  notions  of  liberty  and 
equality.  We  shall  all  be  murdered  by  the  blacks  because 
of  the  Rebels.  Oh,  hell-fire  is  too  good  for  them.  Have 
the  house  barred  and  a  watch  set  to-night.  What  shall  we 
do  ?  " 

"I  pray  you  compose  yourself,  Madame,"  said  the 
clergyman.     "  We  can  send  for  the  nulitia." 

"  The  militia ! "  she  shrieked  ;  "the  Rebel  militia  I  They 
would  murder  us  as  soon  as  the  niggers." 

"  They  are  respectable  men,"  answered  Mr.  Mason,  "  and 
were  at  Fanning  Hall  to-day  patrolling." 

"  J  would  rather  be  killed  by  whites  than  blacks,"  said 
the  lady.     "  But  who  is  to  go  for  the  militia  ?  " 

"  I  will  ride  for  them,"  said  Mr.  Mason.  It  was  a  dark, 
lowering  night,  and  spitting  rain. 

"And  leave  me  defenceless  !  "  she  cried.  "  You  do  not 
stir,  sir." 

"It  is  a  pity,"  said  Mr.  Mason  —  he  was  goaded  to  it,  I 
suppose  —  "  'tis  a  pity  Mr.  Riddle  did  not  come  to-night." 

She  shot  at  him  a  withering  look,  for  even  in  her  fear 
she  would  brook  no  liberties.     Nick  spoke  up  :  — 

"  I  will  go,"  said  he ;  "I  can  get  through  the  woods  to 
Fanning  Hall  —  " 

"And  I  will  go  with  him,"  I  said. 

"  Let  the  brats  go,"  she  said,  and  cut  short  Mr.  Mason's 
expostulations.  She  drew  Nick  to  her  and  kissed  him. 
He  wriggled  away,  and  without  more  ado  we  climbed  out 
of  the  dining-room  windows  into  the  night.  Running 
across  the  lawn,  we  left  the  lights  of  the  great  house 
twinkling  behind  us  in  the  rain.  We  had  to  pass  the 
long  line  of  cabins  at  the  quarters.  Three  overseers  with 
lanterns  stood  guard  there ;  the  cabins  were  dark,  the 
wretches  within  silent  and  cowed.  Thence  we  felt  with 
our  feet  for  the  path  across  the  fields,  stumbled  over  a  sty, 
and  took  our  way  through  the  black  woods.     I  was  at 
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home  here,  and  Nick  was  not  to  be  frightened.  At  inter- 
vals the  mournful  bay  of  a  bloodhound  came  to  us  from  a 
distance. 

"  Suppose  we  should  meet  the  Congo  chief,"  said  Nick, 
suddenly. 

The  idea  had  occurred  to  me. 

"She  needn't  have  been  so  frightened,"  said  he,  in 
scornful  remembrance  of  his  mother's  actions. 

We  pressed  on.  Nick  knew  the  path  as  only  a  boy  can. 
Half  an  hour  passed.  It  grew  brighter.  The  rain  ceased, 
and  a  new  moon  shot  out  between  the  leaves.  1  seized 
his  arm. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  I  whispered. 

"A  deer." 

Hnt  I,  cradled  in  woodcraft,  had  heard  plainly  a  man 
creeping  through  the  underbrush  beside  us.  Fear  of  the 
Congo  chief  and  pity  for  the  wretch  tore  at  my  heart. 
Suddenly  there  loomed  in  front  of  us,  on  the  path,  a  great, 
naked  man.     We  stood  with  useless  limbs,  staring  at  him. 

Then,  from  the  trees  over  our  heads,  came  a  chittering 
and  a  chattering  such  as  i  had  never  heard.  The  big 
man  before  us  dropped  to  the  earth,  his  head  bowed,  mut- 
tering. As  for  me,  my  fright  increased.  The  chattering 
stopped,  and  Nick  stepped  forward  and  laid  his  hand  on 
the  negro's  bare  shoulder. 

"  We  needn't  be  afraid  of  him  now,  Davy,"  he  said.  "  I 
learned  that  trick  from  a  Portuguese  overseer  we  had  last 
year." 

"  You  did  it !  "  I  exclaimed,  my  astonishment  overcom- 
ing my  fear. 

"  It's  the  way  the  monkeys  chatter  in  the  Canaries,"  he 
said.  "  Manuel  had  a  tame  one,  and  I  heard  it  talk.  Once 
befo.-e  I  tried  it  on  the  chief,  and  he  fell  down.  He  thinks 
I'm  a  god." 

It  must  have  been  a  weird  scene  to  see  the  great  negro 
following  two  boys  in  the  moonlight.  Indeed,  he  came 
after  us  like  a  dog.  At  length  we  were  in  sight  of  the 
lights  of  Fanning  Hall.  The  militia  was  there.  We  were 
challenged  by  the  guard,  and  caused  sufficient  amazement 
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when  we  appeared  in  the  hall  before  the  master,  who  was 
a  bachelor  of  tifty. 

"  'Sblood,  Nick  Temple  !  "  he  cried,  "  what  are  you  do- 
ing here  witii  that  big  Congo  for  a  dog?  The  sight  of 
him  frightens  me." 

The  negro,  indeed,  was  a  sight  to  frighten  one.  The 
black  mud  of  the  swamps  was  caked  on  him,  and  his  flesh 
was  torn  by  brambles. 

"He  ran  away,"  said  Nick;  "and  I  am  taking  him 
home." 

"You  — you  are  taking  him  home!"  sputtered  Mr. 
ranning. 

"  Do  you  want  to  see  him  act  ?  "  said  Nick.  And  with- 
out  waiting  for  a  '„^ply  he  filled  the  hall  with  a  dozen 
monkeys.  Mr.  Fanning  leaped  back  into  a  doorway,  but 
the  chief  prostrated  himself  on  the  floor.  "  Now  do  you 
believe  I  can  take  him  home?"  said  Nick. 

"'Swounds!"  said  Mr.  Fanning,  when  he  had  his 
breath.  "You  beat  the  devil,  Nicholas  Temple.  The 
next  time  you  come  to  call  I  pray  you  leave  your  travel- 
ling show  at  home." 

"  Mamma  sent  me  for  the  militia,"  said  Nick. 

"  She  did  !  "  said  Mr.  Fanning,  looking  grim.  "  An  in- 
surrection is  a  bad  thing,  but  there  was  no  danger  for  two 
lads  in  the  woods,  I  suppose." 

"  There's  no  danger  anyway,"  said  Nick.  "  The  niggers 
are  all  scared  to  death." 

Mr.  Fanning  burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh,  stopped  sud- 
denly, sat  down,  and  took  Nick  on  his  knee.  It  was  an 
incongruous  scene.     Mr.  Fanning  almost  cried. 

"  Bless  your  soul,"  he  said,  "  but  you  are  a  lad.  Would 
to  God  I  had  you  instead  of  —  " 

He  paused  abruptly. 

"  I  must  go  home,"  said  Nick  ;   "she  will  be  worried." 

"  She  will  be  worried  !  "  cried  Mr.  Fanning,  in  a  burst 
of  anger.  Then  he  said :  "  You  shall  have  the  militia. 
You  shall  have  the  militia."  He  rang  a  bell  and  sent  his 
steward  for  the  captain,  a  gawky  country  farmer,  who 
gave  a  gasp  when  he  came  upon  the  scene  in  the  hall. 
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"And   mind,     said   Nick  to  the  captain,  "you   are  to 
keep  your  men  away  from  hira,  or  he  will  kill  one  of  them." 
Ihe  captain  grinned  at  him  curiously. 
"I   reckon  1  won't  have  to  tell  them  to  keep  away," 

Mr.  Fanning  started  us  off  for  the  walk  with  pockets 
hlled  with  sweetmeats,  wiiieh  we  nibbled  on  the  way  back 
We  made  a  queer  procession,  Nick  and  I  striding  ahead 
to  show  the  path,  followed  by  the  now  servile  chief,  and 
after  him  the  captain  and  his  twenty  men  in  single  file 
It  was  midnight  when  we  saw  the  lights  of  Temple  Bow 
through  the  trees.     One  of  the  tired  overseers  met  us  near 
the  kitchen.  When  he  perceived  the  Congo  his  face  lighted 
up  with  rage,  and  he  instinctively  reached  for  his  whip 
But   the   chief  stood  before  him,  immovai>le,  with  arms 
folded,  and  a  look  on  his  face  that  meant  danger 

"  He  will  kill  you,  Emory,"  said  Nick  ;  "  he  will  kill  you 
if  you  touch  him."  "^ 

Emory  dropped  his  hand,  limply. 

"  He  will  go  to  work  in  the  morning,"  said  Nick  ;  "  but 
mind  you,  not  a  lash." 

"Very  good.  Master  Nick,"  said  the  man ;  "but  who's 
to  get  him  in  his  cabin  ?  " 

"I  will,"  said  Nick.  He  beckoned  to  the  Congo,  who 
followed  him  over  to  quarters  and  went  in  at  his  door 
without  a  protest. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Temple  looked  out  of  her  win- 
dow and  saw  the  militiamen  on  the  lawn. 

"Pooh!"  she  said,  "are  those  butternuts  the  soldiers 
that  Nick  went  to  fetch  ?  " 


CHAPTER  V 


CRAM  S  HELL 

Afteu  that  my  ,  1  miration  for  Nick  Temple  increased 
greatly,  whether  excited  by  his  courage  and  presence 
of  mind,  or  his  ability  to  imitate  men  and  women  and 
creatures,  I  know  not.  One  of  our  amusements,  I  recall, 
was  to  go  to  the  Congo's  cabin  to  see  him  fall  on  his  face, 
until  Mr.  Mason  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  clergy tnan  let  us 
know  that  we  were  encouraging  idolatry,  and  he  himself 
took  the  chief  in  hand. 

Another  incident  comes  to  me  from  those  bygone  days. 
The  fear  of  negro  insurrections  at  the  neighboring  plan- 
tations being  temporarily  lulled,  the  gentry  began  to 
pluck  up  courage  for  their  usual  amusements.  There 
were  to  h°  races  at  some  place  a  distance  away,  and  Nick 
was  determined  to  go.  Had  he  not  determined  that 
I  should  go,  all  would  have  been  well.  The  evening 
before  he  came  upon  his  mother  in  the  garden.  Strange 
to  say,  she  was  in  a  gracious  mood  and  alone. 

"  Come  and  kiss  me,  Nick,"  she  said.  "  Now,  what  do 
you  want  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  go  to  the  races,"  he  said. 

"You  have  your  pony.     You  can  follow  the  coach.'* 

"  David  is  to  ride  the  pony,"  said  Nick,  generously. 
"  M.iy  I  go  in  the  coach  ?  " 

"No,"  she  said,  "there  is  no  room  for  you." 

Nicholas  flared  up.  "  Harry  Riddle  is  going  in  the 
coach.  I  don't  see  why  you  can't  take  me  sometimes. 
You  like  him  better  than  me." 

The  lady  flushed  very  red. 
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"  How  d»re  you,  Nick  !  "  she  cried  nnprily.  '*  What  has 
Mr.  Mason  been  putting  into  your  head  / " 

"  Nothing,"  said  Nicic,  quite  an  angrily.  "  Any  one  can 
see  that  you  like  Harry.     And  I  will  ride  in  the  coach." 

**  You'll  not,"  Huid  hi.H  mother. 

I  had  heard  nothing  of  this.  The  next  morning  he 
led  out  hi.s  pony  from  the  stables  for  me  to  ride,  and 
insisted.  And,  supposing  he  wan  to  go  in  the  coach,  I 
put  foot  in  the  stirrup.  The  little  bcust  would  scarce 
stand  still  for  me  to  mount. 

"  You'll  not  need  the  whip  with  her,"  said  Nick,  and  led 
her  around  by  the  side  of  the  house,  in  view  of  the  portico, 
and  stood  there  at  her  bridle.  Presently,  with  a  great 
noise  and  clatter  of  hoofs,  the  coach  rounded  the  drive, 
the  powdered  negro  coachman  pulling  up  the  four  horses 
with  much  ceremony  at  the  door.  It  was  a  wondrous 
great  vehicle,  the  bright  colors  of  its  body  flashing  in  the 
morning  light.  I  had  examined  it  more  than  once,  and 
with  awe,  in  the  coach-house.  It  had  glass  windows  and 
a  lion  on  a  blue  shield  on  the  door,  and  within  it  was  all 
salmon  silk,  save  the  painted  design  on  the  ceiling.  Great 
leather  straps  held  up  this  house  on  wheels,  to  take  the 
jolts  of  the  road.  And  behind  it  was  a  platform.  That 
morning  two  young  negroes  with  flowing  blue  coats 
stood  on  it.  They  leaped  to  the  ground  when  the  coach 
stopped,  and  stood  each  side  of  the  door,  waiting  for  my 
lady  to  enter. 

She  came  down  the  steps,  laughing,  with  Mr.  Riddle, 
who  was  in  his  riding  clothes,  for  he  was  to  race  that  day. 
He  handed  her  in,  and  got  in  after  her.  The  coachman 
cracked  his  whip,  the  coach  creaked  off  down  the  drive,  I 
in  the  trees  one  side  waiting  for  them  to  pass,  and  won- 
dering what  Nick  was  to  do.  He  had  let  go  my  bridle, 
folded  his  whip  in  his  hand,  and  with  a  shout  of  "  Come 
on,  Davy,"  he  ran  for  the  coach,  which  was  going  slowly, 
caught  hold  of  the  footman's  platform,  and  pulled  him- 
self up. 

What  possessed  the  footman  I  know  not.  Perchance 
fear  of  his  mistress  was  greater  than  fear  of  his  young 
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master  ;  but  ho  took  tho  lad  by  the  shoulders  —  gently,  to 
be  sure — and  punhi'd  hini  into  the  roud,  where  lu?  fell  and 
rolled  over.  I  guessed  what  would  hii|i{M5n.  Piiking  him- 
self up,  Nick  was  at  the  niati  Uko  a  hurricane,  sci/.ing  him 
swiftly  by  the  leg.  The  ne^Mo  fell  upon  the  platform, 
clutching  wildly,  where  he  lav  in  a  sheer  fright,  shrieking 
for  mercy,  his  cries  rivalled  by  those  of  the  lady  within. 
The  coachman  frantically  pulled  his  horses  to  a  stand,  the 
other  footman  jumped  ofll,  and  Mr.  Harry  Hidtllo  came 
flying  out  of  the  coach  door,  to  behold  Nicholas  beating 
the  negro  with  his  riding-whip. 

"  You  young  devil,"  cried  Mr.  Kiddle,  angrily,  striding 
forward,  "  what  are  you  doing?" 

"  Keep  off,  Harry,"  said  Nicholas.  "  I  am  teaching  this 
nigger  that  he  is  nf»t  to  lay  hands  on  his  betters."  With 
that  he  gave  the  lioy  orie  more  cut,  and  turned  from  him 
contemptuously. 

"What  is  it,  Harry?"  came  in  a  shrill  voice  from 
within  the  coach. 

"  It's  Nick's  pranks,"  said  Mr.  Riddle,  grinning  in  spite 
of  his  anger ;  "  he's  ruined  one  of  your  footmen.  You 
little^  scoundrel,"  cried  Mr.  Riddle,  advancing  again, 
"you've  frightened  your  mother  nearly  to  a  swoon." 

"Ser/es  her  right,"  said  Nick. 

"  What  !  "  cried  Mr.  Riddle.  "  Come  down  from  there 
instantly." 

Nick  raised  his  whip.  It  was  not  that  that  stopped 
Mr.   Riddle,  but  a  sign  about  the  lad's  nostrils. 

"Harry  Riddle,"  said  the  boy,  "if  it  weren't  for  you, 
I'd  be  riding  in  this  coach  to-day  with  my  mother.  I 
don't  want  to  ride  with  her,  but  I  will  go  to  the  races. 
If  you  try  to  take  me  down,  I'll  do  my  best  to  kill  you," 
and  he  lifted  the  loaded  end  of  the  whip. 

Mrs.  Temple's  beautiful  face  had  by  this  time  been 
thrust  out  of  the  door. 

"  For  the  love  of  heaven,  Harry,  let  him  come  in  with 
us.     We're  late  enough  as  it  is." 

Mr.  Riddle  turned  nn  hia  he^l.  He  tried  to  glare  at 
Nick,  but  he  broke  into  a  laugh  instead. 
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•♦  Come  down,  Satan,"  sayg  1»«.  "  Got!  help  the  woman 
you  love  and  tin;  man  you  light." 

And  so  Nicholas  unnped  down,  and  into  the  coach. 
The  footman  picked  himself  up,  more  scared  than  injured* 
and  the  vehicle  took  its  lumbering  way  for  the  race- 
course, I  following. 

I  have  seen  many  courses  since,  but  none  to  equal  that 
in  the  gorgeous  dress  of  those  who  watched.  There  had 
been  many,  many  more  in  former  years,  so  1  heunl  people 
say.  This  was  the  only  sign  that  a  war  was  in  progress,— 
the  scanty  number  of  gentry  present,— for  uU  sjive  the  in- 
different were  gone  to  C-hurlestown  or  elsewhere.  I  recall 
it  dindy,  as  a  blaze  of  color  passing  :  merrymaking,  jest- 
ing, feasting,  — a  rare  contrast,  I  thought,  to  the  sight  I 
had  beheld  in  Charlestown  lii-y  but  a  while  before.  Yet 
so  runs  the  world,  —  strife  at  one  man's  home,  and  peace 
and  contentment  at  his  neighbor's  ;  sorrow  here,  and  re- 
joicing not  a  league  away. 

Master  Nicholas  played  one  prank  that  evening  that 
was  near  to  costing  dear.  My  ludy  Temple  made  up  a 
party  for  Temple  Bow  at  the  course,  two  other  coaches  to 
come  and  some  gentlemen  riding.  As  Nick  and  I  were 
running  through  the  paddock  we  came  suddenly  upon 
Mr.  Harry  Riddle  and  a  stout,  swarthy  gentleman  stand- 
ing together.  The  stout  gentleman  was  counting  out  big 
gold  pieces  in  his  hand  and  giving  them  to  Mr.  Riddle. 

"  Lucky  dog  !  "  said  the  stout  gentleman  ;  "  you'll  ride 
back  with  her,  and  you've  won  all  I've  got."  And  he  dug 
Mr.  Riddle  in  the  ribs. 

"  You'll  have  it  again  when  we  play  to-night,  Darnley," 
answered  Mr.  Riddle,  crossly.  "  And  as  for  the  seat  in 
the  coach,  you  are  welcome  to  it.  That  firebrand  of  a  lad 
is  on  the  front  seat." 

"D— n  the  lad,"  said  the  stout  gentleman.  "I'll  take 
it,  and  you  can  ride  my  horse.  He'll  —  he'll  carry  you, 
I  reckon."  His  voice  had  a  way  of  cracking  into  a  mel- 
low laugh. 

x\t  tiiEt  Mr.  Riddle  went  off  in  a  towering  bad  humor, 
and  afterwards  I  heard  him  cursing  the  stout  gentleman's 
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black  groom  m  h«  mounted  Ium  grt'nt  home.  And  th«m 
he  curned  the  horsfl  as  it  rt-ured  and  plungt-d,  vvlule  the 
•tout  gentlenmn  utood  at  tho  couch  door,  cm  kling  at  hii 
dUoomflturo.  Tho  gentleman  did  rido  home  with  Mrs. 
Templts  Nick  going  into  another  cout-h.  I  afterwurdi 
discovered  that  the  gentleman  had  briU-d  him  with  a 
guinea.  And  Mr.  Hidtlle  more  than  once  came  near  run- 
ning down  my  pony  on  liis  big  charger,  and  ho  swore  at 
uie  roundly,  loo. 

That  night  there  wa."*  u  gay  HUpper  norty  in  the  big 
dining  room  at  Temple  How.  Nick  and  I  looked  on  from 
the  gallery  window.  It  waH  a  pretty  night.  'I'he  long 
mahogany  lK)ard  renecting  the  yellow  flames  of  the  can- 
dles, and  spread  with  bright  silver  and  shining  dishes 
loaded  with  dainties,  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  brill- 
iant dress,  the  hurrying  servants,  —  all  were  of  a  new  and 
strange  world  to  mo.  And  presently,  after  the  ladies  were 
gone,  the  gentlemen  tossed  olT  their  wine  and  roared  over 
their  jokes,  and  followetl  into  the  drawing-room.  This  I 
noticed,  that  only  Mr.  Marry  Kiddle  .sat  silent  and  morose, 
and  that  he  had  drunk  more  than  the  others. 

"Come,  Davy,"  said  Nick  to  me,  "let's  go  and  watch 
them  again." 

"  But  how  ?  "  I  asked,  for  the  drawing-room  windows 
were  up  some  distance  from  the  ground,  and  there  waa  no 
gallery  on  that  side. 

"Til  show  you,"  said  be,  running  into  the  garden. 
After  searching  awhile  in  the  dark,  he  found  a  ladder 
the  gardener  had  left  against  a  tree  ;  aft.  r  much  straining, 
wp  carried  the  ladder  to  the  house  and  set  it  up  under  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  drawing-room.  Then  we  both 
clambered  cautiously  to  the  top  and  looked  in. 

The  company  were  at  cards,  silent,  save  for  a  low 
remark  now  and  again.  The  little  tables  were  ranged 
along  by  the  windows,  and  it  chanced  that  Mr.  Harry 
Riddle  sat  so  close  to  us  that  we  could  touch  him.  On 
his  right  sat  Mr.  Darnley,  the  stout  gentleman,  and  in 
the  other  seats  two  ladies.  Between  Mr.  Riddle  and  Mr. 
Darnley  was  a  pile  of  silver  and  gold  pieces.     There  was 
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not  room  for  two  of  us  in  comfort  at  tho  top  of  the  lacl.ler. 
■o  I  jfavu  [.lace  to  Nick,  hikI  mit  on  a  low-"-  runtf.  l»r«». 
cnily  I  HHw  h.m  rainj,  hiiuHelf,  ira.h  in.  t  ck  quickly. 

•  J-ec.  tfuit,  he  whinpured  to  m«,  chutKii.^  .lod  hoUiiuff 
out  hid  hund.  * 

Jt  wttH  full  of  money. 

"Hut    ..ut'»  HtfiiliuK,  Ni(k,"  I  said,  friKhtenj'd. 

"Of  amtml  \\  give  it  back,"  he  whiH|Hrcd  in.liKnanllv. 

InHtantly  there  camu  loud  word«  and  the  Hcraninff  of 
chairs  witlnn  the  room,  and  a  womarrs  Mcream.  I  heard 
Mr.  K.ddlea  voice  say  thickly,  amid  the  sdeuco  that 
followed  :  — 

"  .Mr.  Darrdey,  you're  a  d— d  thief,  sir." 
"  You  shuU  answer  for  tlu-s  when  you  are  sober,  sir/' 
said  .Mr.  Darn  ley.  '      * 

Then  there  came  more  scrapincr  of  chairs,  all  the  com- 
pany  talking  excitedly  at  ..nee.  Nick  and  I  m:randded  to 
the  i?roun.l,  and  wo  did  the  very  wnst  thing  wo  could 
possibly  have  done,  — we  took  the  ladder  awav^ 

There  was  little  sleep  for  mo  that  night.  I  had  first  of 
all  be-sought  Nick  to  go  up  into  the  drawing-room  and 
give  the  money  back.  But  some  strange  obstinacy  in 
him  resisted.  °  ^ 

"'Twill  serve  Harry  weU  for  what  ho  did  to-day," 
said  he.  •'' 

My  next  thought  was  to  find  Mr.  Mason,  but  he  was 
gone  up  the  river  to  visit  a  sick  parishiuntr.  I  liad  seen 
enough  of  the  world  to  know  that  gentlemen  fought  for 
less  than  what  had  occurred  in  the  drawing-room  that 
evening  And  though  1  had  neither  love  noi  admiration 
for  Mr.  Kiddle,  and  though  the  stout  gentleman  was  no 
tnen.i  of  mine,  I  cared  not  to  see  either  of  them  killed  for 
a  prank.  But  Nick  would  not  listen  to  me,  and  went  to 
sleep  in  the  midst  of  my  urgings. 

"Davy,"  said  he,  pinching  me,  -do  you  know  what 
you  are  .'' 

"No,"  said  I. 

"You're  a  granny,"  he  said.  And  that  was  the  last 
word  I  could  get  out  of  him.     Bu.  I  lay  awake  a  long 
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time,  thinking.  Breed  had  whiled  away  for  me  one  hot 
morning  in  Charlestown  with  an  account  of  the  gentry 
and  their  doings,  many  of  which  he  related  in  an  awed 
whisper  that  1  could  not  understand.  They  were  wild 
doings  indeed  to  me.  But  strangest  of  all  seemed  the 
duels,  conducted  with  a  decorum  and  ceremony  as  rigorous 
as  the  law. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  a  duel.  Breed  ?  "  I  had  asked. 

"  Yessah,"  said  Breed,  dramatically,  rolling  the  whites 
of  his  eyes. 

"  Where  ?  " 

"  Whah  ?  Down  on  de  riveh  bank  at  Temple  Bow  in 
de  ea'ly  mo'nin'  I  Dey  mos'  commonly  fights  at  de 
dawn." 

Breed  had  also  told  me  where  he  was  in  hiding  at  the 
time,  and  that  was  what  troubled  me.  Try  as  I  would,  I 
could  not  remember.  It  had  sounded  like  Clam  Shell. 
That  I  recalled,  and  how  Breed  had  looked  out  at  the 
sword-play  through  the  cracks  of  the  closed  shutters, 
agonized  between  fear  of  ghosts  within  and  the  drama 
without.  At  the  first  faint  light  that  came  into  our 
window  I  awakened  Nick. 

"  Listen,"  I  said  ;  "  do  you  know  a  place  called  Clam 
Shell  f" 

He  turned  over,  but  I  punched  him  persistently  until 
he  sat  up. 

"  What  the  deuce  ails  you,  Davy  ?  "  he  asked,  rubbing 
his  eyes.     "  Have  you  nightmare  ?  " 

"  Do  you  know  a  place  called  Clam  Shell,  down  on  the 
river  bank,  Nick  ?  " 

"Why,"  he  replied,  "you  must  be  thinking  of  Cram's 
Hell." 

"What's  that?"  I  asked. 

"  It's  a  house  that  used  to  belong  to  Cram,  who  was  an 
overseer.  The  niggers  hated  him,  and  he  was  killed  in 
bed  by  a  big  black  nigger  chief  from  Africa.  The  niggers 
won  t  go  near  ine  place.     They  say  it's  haunted." 

"  Get  up,"  said  I:  "  we're  going  there  now." 

Nick  sprang  out  of  bed  and  began  to  get  into  his  clothes. 
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"  Is  it  a  game  ?  "  lie  asked. 

"Yes."  He  was  always  ready  for  a  game, 
f I.P  n  • ";  H  ^^"^  out  of  the  window,  and  made  our  way  in 
the  mist  through  th.3  long,  wet  grass,  Nick  leadin.  "  h" 
took  a  pa  h  through  a  dark  forest  swamp,  over  Ws  tlm? 
spanned  the  stagnant  waters,  and  at  length,  justTs  ite 
mist  was  grou  ,ng  pearly  in  the  light,  we  can"  out  a    a 

"itr  '^""  ''''''  ''''^  ^"  ^"  ^P^"  glade  bV  the 
"  What's  to  do  now  ?  "  said  Nick 

"  We  must  get  into  the  house,"  I  answered.    But  I  con- 
fess I  didn't  care  for  the  looks  of  it.  cui  icon- 
Nick  stared  at  ine. 
^ J, Very  good,  Davy,"  he  said;  "I'll  follow  where  you 

knol'"'''!?  h!!"''^'^  morning.    Why  I  recall  this  I  do  not 
Know.     It  has  no  special  s!gnificance. 

I  tried  the  door.  Witii  a  groan  and  a  shriek  it  eave 
way  disci  ,ng  the  blackness  inside.  We  started  back 
involun  amy  I  looked  at  Nick,  and  Nick  at  me  He  was 
very  pale,  and  so  n.ust  I  have  been.  But  such  was  The 
respect  we  each  held  for  the  other's  courage  tl  atTieh  1  er 
dared  flinch.     And  so  I  walked  in,  although  it  seemed  as 

fL^\    The  crackings  of  the  old  floor  were  to  me  like 
the  shots  in  Charlestown  Bay.    Our  hearts  beating  wildly 
we  made  our  way  into  a  farther  room.     It  was  like  walk- 
ing into  the  beyond.  ^'^^^ 

"  ^«  there  a  window  here  ? "  I  asked  Nick,  my  yoiee 
sounding  like  a  shout.  ^         ® 

"Yes,  ahead  of  us." 

ree?iT"V"'  '^'  ^  ^"^^^^^^  received  a  shock  that  set  me 
tnrnpf  \  '{^""'f "  "^^"''  "°"^^  ^^^"^  "«  ^^ve.  We  both 
Ind  stood  in' th/'".""'  "^  '^'  ^?"^^  ^«  ^'''  -«  ^-«  <=ould, 
^"   L^^s^VVn'^tl^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Us^ttSs'  th'°"^^M"^^-P"^^  the^f  Gutter  U: 
K8  tastenmgs      Then,  gathering  our  courage,  we  went  in 

again  at  the  door.     lu  the  dim  light  let  into  fte  farther 
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room  we  saw  a  four-poster  bed,  old  and  cheap,  with  ragged 
curtains.     It  was  this  that  I  had  struck  in  my  groping. 

"The  cliief  killed  Cram  there,"  said  Nick,  in  an  awed 
voice,  "in  that  bed.  What  do  you  -.ant  to  do  here. 
Davy  ?  " 

"  Wait,"  I  said,  though  I  had  as  little  mind  to  wait  as 
ever  in  my  life.     "Stand  here  by  the  window." 

We  waited  there.  The  mist  rose.  The  sun  peeped 
over  the  bank  of  dense  green  forest  and  spread  rainbow 
colors  on  the  still  waters  of  the  river.  Now  and  again 
a  fish  broke,  or  a  great  bird  swooped  down  and  slit  the 
surface.  A  far-off  snatch  of  melody  came  to  our  ears,  — 
the  slaves  were  going  to  work.  Nothing  more.  And 
little  by  little  grave  misgivings  gnawed  at  my  soul  of  the 
wisdom  of  coming  to  this  place.  Doubtless  there  were 
many  other  spots. 

"Davy,"  said  Nick,  at  last,  "I'm  sorry  I  took  that 
money.     What  are  we  here  for  ?  " 

"  Hush !  "  I  whispered;  "  do  you  hear  anything  ?  " 

"No."  '  J        e, 

I  did,  and  distinctly.  For  I  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  forest. 

"I  hear  voices,"  he  said  presentlv,  "coming  this  way." 

They  were  very  clear  to  me  by  then.  Emerging  from 
the  forest  path  were  five  gentlemen.  The  leader,  more 
plainly  dressed  than  the  others,  carried  a  leather  case. 
Beiiind  him  was  the  stout  figure  of  Mr.  Darnley,  his  face 
solemn ;  and  last  of  all  came  Mr.  Harry  Riddle,  very  pale, 
but  cutting  the  tops  of  the  long  grass  with  a  switch. 
Nick  seized  my  arm. 

"They  are  going  to  fight,"  said  he. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  and  we  are  here  to  stop  them,  now." 

"  No,  not  now,"  he  said,  holding  me  still.  "  We'll  have 
some  more  fun  out  of  this  yet." 

"  Fun  ?  "  I  echoed. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  excitedly.  "  Leave  it  to  me.  I  shan't 
let  them  fight." 

And  that  instant  we  changed  generals,  David  giving 
place  to  Nicholas. 
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Mr.  Riddle  retired  with  one  gentleman  to  a  side  of  the 
little  patch  of  grass,  and  Mr.  Daniley  and  a  friend  to 
another.  The  lifth  gentleman  took  a  position  halfway 
between  the  two,  and,  opening  the  leather  case,  laid  it 

u '?w.  ^^i^  ^'r^^'  '''^'*^^®  ^^8  contents  glistened. 
"  That  8  Dr.   Ball,"  whispered  Nick.     And  his  voice 
shook  with  excitement. 

rnfflJ:   ^'f!"^  '^''^V^^  .""^  ^''^  "^''^t  ^"d  waistcoat   and 
ruffles,  and  his  swor.l-helt,  and  Mr.  Darnley  did  the  sa.ne. 

Both  gent  emen  drew  tlieir  swords  and  advanced  to  the 
middle  of  the  lawn,  and  stood  opposite  one  another,  with 
flowing  linen  shirts  open  at  the  throat,  and  bared  heads. 
They  were  indeed  a  contrast.  Mr.  Kiddle,  tall  and  white, 
with  closed  lips,  glared  at  his  opponent.  Mr.  Darnlev  cut 
a  merrier  figure,- rotund  and  tlushed,  with  fat  calves  and 
short  arms,  though  his  countenance  was  sober  enough. 
All  at  once  the  two  were  circling  their  swords  in  the  fir, 
and  then  Nick  had  tlung  open  the  shutter  and  leaped 
through  the  window,  and  was  running  and  shouting 
towards  the  astonished  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  wheek.l  to 
face  him.     He  jingled  as  he  rnn. 

"What  in  the  devil's  name  now?"  cried  Mr.  Riddle, 
angrily.     "  Here's  this  imp  again."  ^luaie, 

Nicholas  stopped  in  front  of  him,  and,  thrustinc.  his 
hand  in  his  breeches  pocket,  fished  out  a  handful  TfVld 
Riddle    "''  ^'^^  "^"^  ^°  ^^'  confounded  Mr 

last  nfghT"  '^'^  ^''  "^'''''  something  of  yours  I  found 

«J7r  i^^;;^  V' ^^^'^^^  ^^'-  ^^^^^«'  i"  a  strange  voice, 
amidst  a  dead  silence.     "  You  found  where  ?  " 

"On  the  table  beside  you." 

"  And  where  thedeuce\yere  you?"  Mr.  Riddle  demanded. 

In  the  window  behind  you,"  said  Nick,  calmly. 
Ihis  piece  of  information,  to  Mr.  Riddle's  plain  discora- 
^m7einZ^r'i  '1'^'  "  T'  "^  l-"^^ter,^Mr.  DarnTy 

isfi^d  wilh  fh^t^   tI;^'''-     ^7  r''  '^^^^  gentlemen  sat- 

1        T\  .  *^^*-     ^^^y  crowded  around  Mr.  Riddle  and 

slapped  hxm  on  the  back,  Mr.  Darnley  joining  fn  with  the 
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«n1'i  A?J  Pye^^'^^.  Mr  Riddle  flung  away  his  sword, 
and  laughed,  too,  giving  his  hand  to  Mr.  Darnley 

*11  fh.-l^^f  1"  l''{  -^f  ;'^^  '"'"^'^  *°  Ni^k'  ^^>o  had  stood 
all  this  while  hehind  them,  unmoved. 

"My  friend,"  said  he,  seriously,  "such  is  your  regard 
for  human  life  you  will  probably  one  day  be  a  pirate  or 

^nrTh  r-  l^^'  ''"^'  ^^'"^  ^"^  ^  ^'^"gh-  The  next  time 
somebody  will  be  weeping.     I  wish  I  were  your  father." 

"  I  wish  you  were,"  said  Nick. 

This  took  Mr.  Darnley's  breath.  He  glanced  at  the 
other  gentlemen,  who  returned  his  look  significantly.  He 
laid  his  hand  kindly  on  the  lad's  head  ^ 

Mf^i^li  f^^  ^''  n  ^  ""^''V*"  ^^^  I  ^^«^«  y«"r  father." 
Nipir«n.l  I        ^^^  «11  ^vent  home,  very  merry,  to  breakfast, 
Nick  and  I  coming  after  them.     Nick  was  silent  until  we 
reached  the  house. 

"  S^^^/t  ^^^^  ^^'  ^h®"'  "  ho^^  "^^  a''e  you  ?  " 
u  i^^i!.  V^nswered.     "  How  old  did  you  believe 
highty,"  said  he. 

lif  fT^  )f  ^""l  "l^^l  ^^^'l?  ^^P'^^^'  ^«  ^^1  gathered  in  the 
little  church  to  hear  Mr.  Mason  preach.     Nick  and  I  sat 

in  the  high  box  pew  of  the  family  with  Mrs.  Temple,  who 
?u  u'^.i  **^®  Jfast  attention  to  the  sermon.  As  for  me, 
the  rhythm  of  it  held  me  in  fascination.  Mr.  Mason  had 
written  it  out  and  that  afternoon  read  over  this  part  of  it 
to  JNick.  rhe  quotation  I  recall,  having  since  read  it  many 
times,  and  the  gist  of  it  was  in  this  wise:  — 

"And  he  said  unto  him,  '  What  thou  wilt  have  thou 
wilt  have,  despite  the  sin  of  it.  Blessed  are  the  stolid, 
and  thrice  cursed  he  who  hath  imagination,  —  for  that 
imagination  shall  devour  him.  And  in  thy  life  a  sin  shall 
be  presented  unto  thee  with  a  great  longing.  God,  who  is 
in  heaven,  gird  thee  for  that  struggle,  my  son,  for  it  will 
surely  come.  That  it  may  be  said  of  you,  "  Behold,  I  have 
refined  thee,  but  not  with  silver,  I  have  chosen  thee  in  the 
furnace  of  affliction."  Seven  days  shalt  thou  wrestle  with 
thy  soul;  seven  nights  shall  evil  haunt  thee,  and  how  thou 
sfiait  come  torth  from  that  struggle  no  man  may  know.'  " 
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MAN  PROPOSES,   BUT  GOD  DISPOSES 

A  WEEK  passed,  and  another  Sunday  came,— a  Sunday  so 
still  and  hot  and  moist  that  steam  seemed  to  rise  from  the 
heavy  trees,  —  an  idle  day  for  master  and  servant  alike. 
A  hush  was  in  the  air,  and  a  presage  of  we  knew  not 
wh"t.  It  weighed  upon  my  spirits,  and  even  Nick's, 
and  we  wandered  restlessly  under  the  trees,  seeking  for 
distraction. 

About  two  o'clock  a  black  line  came  on  the  horizon,  and 
slowly  crept  higher  until  it  broke  into  giant,  fantastic 
shapes.  ^   Mutterings  arose,  but  the  sun  shone  hot  as  ever. 

"  We're  to  have  a  hurricane,"  said  Nick.  "  I  wish  we 
might  have  it  and  be  done  with  it." 

At  five  the  sun  went  under.  I  remember  that  Madame 
was  lolling  listless  in  the  garden,  daintily  arrayed  in  fine 
Imen,  trying  to  talk  to  Mr.  Mason,  when"a  sound  startled 
us.  It  was  the  sound  of  swift  hoof  beats  on  the  soft 
drive. 

Mrs.  Temple  got  up,  an  unusual  thing.  Perchance  she 
was  expecting  a  message  from  some  of  the  gentlemen  ;  or 
else  she  may  well  have  been  tired  of  Mr.  Mason.  Nick 
and  I  were  before  her,  and,  running  through  the  house, 
arrived  at  the  portico  in  time  to  see  a  negro  ride  up  on  a 
horse  covered  with  lather. 

It  was  the  same  negro  who  had  fetched  me  hither  from 
Mr.  Lowndes.  And  when  I  saw  him  my  heart  stood  still 
lest  he  had  brought  news  of  my  father. 

"What's  to  do,  boy  ?  "  cried  Nicholas  to  him. 

The  boy  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  with  a  great  red  seal. 

"  l*  o  Mistis  Temple,"  he  said,  and,  looking  at  me  queerly, 
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he  took  oflf  his  cap  as  he  jumped  from  the  horse.  Mistress 
Temple  herself  having  arrived,  he  handed  her  the  letter. 
She  took  it,  and  broke  the  seal  carelessly. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "it's  only  from  Mr.  Lowndes.  I  won- 
der  what  ho  wishes  now." 

Every  moment  of  her  reading?  was  for  mc  an  agony,  and 
she  read  slowly.     The  last  words  she  spoke  aloud  :  — 

"  ♦  If  vou  do  not  wish  the  lad,  send  him  to  me,  as  Kate 
18  very  fond  of  him.'  So  Kate  is  very  fond  of  him,"  she 
repeated.  And  handing  the  letter  to  Mr.  Mason,  she 
added,  "  Tell  him,  Parson." 

The  words  burned  into  my  soul  and  seared  it.  And  to 
this  day  I  tremble  with  anger  as  I  think  of  them.  The 
scene  comes  before  me:  the  sky,  the  darkened  portico, 
and  Nicholas  running  after  his  mother  crying:  "Oh, 
mamma,  how  could  you!     How  could  you!  " 

Mr.  Mason  bent  over  me  in  compassion,  and  smoothed 
my  hair. 

"David,"  said  he,  in  a  thick  voice,  "you  are  a  brave 
boy,  David.  You  will  need  all  your  courage  now,  my 
son.     May  God  keep  your  nature  sweet !  " 

He  led  me  gently  into  the  arbor  and  told  me  how, 
under  Captain  Baskin,  the  detachment  had  been  ambushed 
by  the  Cherokees ;  and  how  my  father,  with  Ensign  Cal- 
houn and  another,  had  been  killed,  fighting  bravely.  The 
rest  of  the  company  had  cut  their  way  through  and  reached 
the  settlements  after  terrible  hardships. 

I  was  left  an  orphan. 

I  shall  not  dwell  here  on  the  bitterness  of  those  mo- 
ments. We  have  all  known  sorrows  in  our  lives,  —  great 
sorrows.  The  clergyman  was  a  wise  man,  and  did  not 
strive  to  comfort  me  with  words.  But  he  sat  there  under 
the  leaves  with  his  arm  about  me  until  a  blinding  bolt 
split  the  blackness  of  the  sky  and  the  thunder  rent  our 
ears,  and  a  Caribbean  storm  broke  over  Temple  Bow  with 
all  the  fury  of  the  tropics.  Then  he  led  me  through  the 
drenching  rain  into  the  house,  nor  heeded  the  wet  him- 
self on  his  Sunday  coat. 

A  great  anger  stayed  me  in  my  sorrow.     I  would  no 
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longer  tarry  under  Mrs.  Temple's  roof,  though  the  world 
without  were  a  sea  or  a  desert.  The  one  resolution  to 
escape  rose  stronger  and  stronger  within  me,  and  I  deter- 
mined neither  to  eat  nor  sleep  until  I  had  got  away.  The 
thought  of  leaving  Nick  was  heavy  indeed;  and  when  he 
ran  to  me  m  the  dark  hall  and  threw  his  arms  around  me, 
It  needed  all  my  strength  to  keep  from  crying  aloud. 

"Davy,"  he  said  passionately,  "Davy,  you  mustn't 
mind  what  she  says.  She  never  means  anything  she  says 
—  she  never  cares  for  anything  save  her  pleasure.  You 
and  I  will  stay  here  until  we  are  old  enough  to  run  away 
to  Kentucky.     Diivy  !     Answer  me,  Davy  I  " 

I  could  not,  try  as  I  would.  There  were  no  words  that 
would  come  with  honesty.  But  I  pulled  him  down  on  the 
mahogany  settle  near  the  door  which  led  into  the  buck 
gallery,  and  there  we  sat  huddled  together  in  silence, 
while  the  storm  raged  furiously  outside  and  the  draughts 
banged  the  great  doors  of  the  house.  In  the  lightning 
flashes  I  saw  Nick's  face,  and  it  haunted  me  afterwards 
through  many  years  of  wandering.  On  it  was  written  a 
sorrow  for  me  greater  than  my  own  sorrow.  For  God 
had  given  to  this  lad  every  human  passion  and  compassion. 

The  storm  rolled  away  with  the  night,  and  Mammy 
came  through  the  hall  with  a  candle. 

"Whah  3  you,  Marse  Nick?  Whah  is  you,  honey? 
You'  suppah's  ready." 

And  so  we  went  into  our  little  dining  room,  but  I  would 
not  eat.  The  good  old  negress  brushed  her  eyes  with  her 
apron  as  she  pressed  a  cake  upon  me  she  had  made  her- 
self, for  she  had  grown  fond  of  me.  And  presently  we 
went  away  silently  to  bed. 

It  was  a  long,  long  time  before  Nick's  breathing  told 
me  that  he  was  asleep.  He  held  me  tightly  clutched  to 
him,  and  I  know  that  he  feared  I  would  leave  him.  The 
thought  of  going  broke  my  heart,  but  I  never  once  wa- 
vered in  my  resolve,  and  I  lay  staring  into  the  darkness, 
pondering  what  to  do.  I  thought  of  good  Mr.  Lowndes 
and  his  wife,  and  I  decided  to  go  to  Charlestown.  Some 
of  my  boyish  motives  come  back  to  me  now :  I  should  be 
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near  Nick  ;  and  even  at  that  aj?e,  —having  lived  a  life  of 
self-reliance,  —  I  thought  of  gaining  an  education  and  of 
rising  to  a  place  of  trust.  Yes,  I  would  go  to  Mr. 
Lowndes,  and  ask  him  to  let  me  work  for  him  and  so 
earn  ray  education. 

With  a  heavy  spirit  I  crept  out  of  bed,  slowly  disen- 
gaging Nick's  arm  lest  he  should  wake.  He  turned  over 
and  sighed  in  his  sleep.  Carefully  I  dressed  myself,  and 
after  I  was  dressed  I  could  not  refrain  from  slipping  to 
the  bedside  to  bend  over  him  once  again,  —  for  he  was 
the  only  one  in  my  life  with  whom  I  had  found  true  com- 
panionship. Then  I  climbed  carefully  out  of  the  window, 
and  so  down  the  corner  of  the  house  to  the  ground. 

It  was  starlight,  and  a  waning  moon  hung  in  the  sky. 
I  niade  my  way  through  the  drive  between  the  black 
shadows  of  the  forest,  and  came  at  length  to  the  big 
gates  at  the  entrance,  locked  for  the  night.  A  strange 
thought  of  their  futility  struck  me  as  I  climbed  the  rail 
fence  beside  them,  and  jjushed  on  into  the  main  road,  the 
mud  sucking  under  my  shoes  as  I  went.  As  I  try  now  to 
cast  my  memory  back  I  can  recall  no  fear,  only  a  vast 
sense  of  loneliness,  and  the  very  song  of  it  seemed  to  be 
sung  in  never  ending  refrain  by  the  insects  of  the  night. 
1  had  been  alone  in  the  mountains  before.  I  have  crossed 
great  strips  of  wilderness  since,  but  alwavs  there  was  love 
to  go  back  to.  Then  I  was  leaving  the  only  being  in  the 
world  that  remained  to  me. 

I  must  have  walked  two  hours  or  more  before  I  came  to 
the  mire  of  a  cross-road,  and  there  I  stood  in  a  quandary 
of  doubt  as  to  which  side  led  to  Charlestowu. 

As  I  lingered  a  light  began  to  tremble  in  the  heavens. 
A  cock  crew  in  the  distance.  I  sat  down  on  a  fallen  log 
to  rest.  But  presently,  as  the  light  grew,  I  heard  shouts 
winch  drew  nearer  and  deeper  and  brought  me  to  my  feet 
in  an  uncertainty  of  expectation.  Next  came  the  rattling 
of  chains,  the  scramble  of  hoofs  in  the  mire,  and  here  was 
a  wagon  with  a  big  -janvas  cover.  Beside  the  straining 
horses  was  a  great,  burly  man  with  a  red  beard,  cracking 
his  long  whip,  and  calling  to  the  horses  in  a  strange 
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tongue.      He   stopped  still   besitlo   his  panting  animals 
when  he  saw  nie,  his  high  boots  sunk  in  the  mud. 
,  "(Jut  morning,  |)oy,"  he  said,  wiping  his  red  face  with 

his  sleeve ;  *'  what  you  do  here  ?  " 
r  "I  am  going  to  Clmrlestown,"  I  answered. 

"  Ach  !  "  he  cried,  »♦  dot  is  pad.  Mein  poy,  he  run 
avay.  You  are  ein  gut  poy,  I  know.  1  vill  pay  ein  gut 
price  to  help  me  vit  mein  wagon  — jn.'" 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  1  demanded,  with  a  sudden 
wavering. 

"  Up  country  —  pack  country.  You  know  der  Proad 
River  —  yes?" 

No,  I  did  not.  But  a  longing  came  upon  me  for  the 
old  backwoods  life,  with  its  freedom  and  self-reliance, 
and  a  hatred  for  this  steaming  country  of  heat  and  violent 
storms,  and  artificiality  and  pomp.  And  I  had  a  desire, 
even  at  that  age,  to  make  my  own  way  iu  the  world. 

"  What  will  you  give  me  ?  "  I  asked. 

At  that  he  put  his  finger  to  his  nose. 

"Thruppence  py  the  day." 

I  shook  ray  head.     lie  looked  at  me  queerly. 

"  How  old  you  pe,  —  twelve,  yea  ?  " 

Now  I  had  no  notion  of  telling  him.  So  I  said:  "Is 
this  the  Charlestown  road  ?  " 

'*  Fourpence  !  "  he  cried,  "dot  is  riches." 

"  I  will  go  for  sixpence,"  I  answered. 

"Mein  Gott !  "  he  cried,  "sixpence.  Dot  is  robbery." 
But  seeing  me  obdurate,  he  added  :  "  I  vill  give  it,  be- 
cause ein  poy  I  must  have.  Vat  is  your  name,  —  Tavid  ? 
You  are  ein  sharp  poy,  Tavid." 

And  so  I  went  with  him. 

In  writing  a  biography,  the  relative  value  of  days  and 
years  should  hold.  There  are  days  which  count  in  space 
for  years,  and  years  for  days.  I  spent  the  time  on  the 
whole  happily  with  this  Dutchman,  whose  name  was  Hans 
Koppel.  He  talked  merrily  save  when  he  spoke  of  the 
war  against  England,  and  tlicn  contemptuously,  fur  he 
was  a  bitter  English  partisan.  And  in  contrast  to  this 
he  would  dwell  for  hours  on  a  king  he  called  Friedrich 
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der  Groiwe,  and  a  war  he  waged  that  was  a  war;  and 
how  this  mighty  king  had  fought  a  mighty  queen  ut  Ross- 
bach  and  Leuthen  in  his  own  country,  —  battles  that  were 
battles. 

"  And  vou  were  thero,  Hans  ?  "  I  asked  him  once. 

"t/ci,    he  said,  ♦'  but  I  did  not  stay." 

♦*  You  ran  away  ?  " 

"t/a,"  H  ns  would  answer,  laughing,  "run  avay.  I 
love  peace,  Tavid.  Dot  is  vy  I  come  here,  and  now," 
bitterly,  "and  now  vt  hiif  var  again  once." 

I  would  8ay  nothing;  but  I  must  have  looked  my  dis- 
approval, for  he  went  on  to  explain  that  in  8axe-(iotha, 
where  he  was  born,  men  were  mudo  to  light  whether  they 
would  or  no;  and  they  were  Htolen  from  their  wives  at 
hJght  by  soldiers  of  the  great  king,  or  lured  away  by  fair 
promi8es.  ^ 

Travelling  with  incredible  slowness,  in  due  time  we 
came   to  a  county  called   Oiangeburg,  where  all   were 
JJutchraen  like  Hans,  and  very  few  spoke  English.     And 
they  all  thought  like  Hans,  and  loved  i)eace,  and  hated 
the  Congress.    On  Sundays,  ns  we  lay  over  at  the  taverns, 
these  would  be  filled  with  a  rollicking  crowd  of  fiddlers 
and  dancers,  quaintly  dressed,  the  women  bringing  their 
children  and  babies.    At  such  times  Hans  would  be  drunk 
and  I  would  have  to  feed  the  tired  horses  and   mount 
watch  over  the  cargo.     I  had  many  adventures,  but  none 
worth  the  tellin2r  here.    And  at  length  we  came  to  Hans's 
farm,  in  a  prettily  rollin^r  couniry  on  the  Broad  River. 
Hans  8  wife  spoke  no  English  at  all,  nor  did  the  brood  of 
children  running  about  the  house.     I  had  small  fancy  for 
staying  in  such  a  place,  and  so  Hans  paid  me  two  crowns 
for  my  three  weeks'  service  ;  I  think,  with  real  regret, 
tor  labor  was  scarce  in  those  parts,  and  though  I  was 
young,  I  knew  how  to  work.     And  I  could  at  least  have 
guided  his  plough  in  the  furrow  and  cared  for  his  cattle. 

it  was  the  first  money  I  had  earned  in  my  life,  and  a 
prouder  day  than  many  I  have  had  since. 

Fur  the  convenience  of  travellers  passing  that  way,  Hans 
kept  a  tavern,  — if  it  could  have  been  dignified  by  such  a 
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name.  It  was  in  truth  inerclv  a  log  Iiouho  with  shake- 
downs,  and  Htood  nnroMs  the  rude  roiid  from  his  log  farm- 
hous«;.  Ami  he  j,';ive  mo  leave  to  sleep  there  and  to  work 
for  my  board  until  I  cured  to  leave.  It  so  chanced  that 
on  the  second  day  after  my  arrival  a  pack-train  came 
along,  guided  by  a,  nettlesome  old  man  and  a  strong, 
hliick-haired  lasii  of  sixteen  or  thereabouts.  The  old  man, 
whose  name  wa.s  Hij)ley,  wore  a  nut-brown  hunting  shirt 
trimmed  with  reil  cotton  ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  slipped 
the  packs  from  his  horses  than  ho  began  to  rail  at  llaus, 
who  stootl  looking  on. 

"  You  damned  Dutchmen  be  all  Tories,  and  worse,"  he 
cried  ;  "  you  stay  here  and  till  your  farms  while  our  boys 
are  oil'  in  the  hill  towns  li<jfhtiiig  Cherokces.  I  wish  the 
devils  had  ever  one  of  your  fat  sculps.  Polly  Ann, 
water  the  nags." 

Hans  replied  to  tliis  sally  with  great  vigor,  lapsing 
into  Dutch.  Polly  Ann  led  the  scrawny  ponies  to  the 
trough,  but  her  eyes  snapped  with  merriment  as  she 
listened.  She  was  a  wonderfully  comely  lass,  despite  her 
loose  cotton  gown  and  poke-bonnet  and  the  shoepacks  on 
her  feet.  She  had  blue  eyes,  the  whitest,  strongest  of 
teeth,  and  the  rosiest  of  faces. 

"Gran'pa  hates  a  Dutchman  wuss'n  pizen,"  she  said  to 
me.  "So  do  I.  We've  all  been  burned  out  and  sculped 
up  river  — and  they  never  give  us  so  much  as  a  man  or  a 
measure  of  corn." 

I  hel[)ed  her  feed  the  animals,  and  tether  them,  and 
loose  their  bells  for  the  night,  and  carry  the  packs 
under  cover. 

"AH  the  boys  is  gone  to  join  Hntherford  and  lam  toe 
Indians,"  she  continued,  "so  Gran'pa  and  I  had  to  go  to 
the  settlements.  There  wahn't  any  one  else.  What's 
your  name  ?  "  she  demanded  suddenly. 

I  told  her. 

She  sat  down  on  a  log  at  the  corner  of  the  house,  and 
pulled  me  down  hnside  her. 

"  And  whar  be  you  from  ?  " 

I  told  her.     It  was  impossible  to  look  into  her  face  and 
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not  tell  her.  She  Imtcnvd  eagerly,  now  with  compa«iion. 
•nU  now  uhowinjf  her  white  teeth  in  amusenu-nt.  And 
when  I  had  done,  much  to  mv  «liHConjfiture,  she  ieized  me 
in  lu'r  strong  arim  and  kJHHed  n»«». 

"Poor  Duvy,"  she  crit-.l,  "you  ain't  got  a  home.  You 
•hall  come  home  with  um." 

(hutching  me  by  the  hiind,  she  ran  like  a  deer  across  the 
road  to  where  her  grandfather  wuh  «till  .luarrcllintf 
violently  with  Hans,  and  pulled  him  Imckwald  by  the 
•kiru  of  hiH  hunting  nhirt.  I  looked  for  another  and 
mightier  exploMiuii  from  the  old  back wootLsman,  but  to  my 
astonishment  he  seemed  to  forget  llans's  existence,  and 
turned  and  smiled  on  her  benevolently. 

'*  Polly  Ann,"  sai.l  he,  "  what  be  you  about  now  ^" 

"Gran'pa,"  said  she,  "here's  Davy  Trimble,  who's  a 
good  bf)y  and  his  pa  i.s  just  killed  by  the  Cherokees  along 
with  Bask  in,  and  he  wants  work  and  a  homo,  and  he's 
comin'  along  with  us." 

"All  right,  David,"  answered  Mr.  Ripley,  mildly,  "ef 
Polly  Ann  says  bo,  you  kin  come.  VVhar  was  vou 
raised  ?  "  "^ 

I  told  him  on  the  upper  Yadkin. 

"  You  don't  tell  me,"  said  he.  "  Did  ye  ever  know  Dan'l 
Boone  ?  " 

'•  I  did,  indeed,  sir,"  I  answered,  my  face  lighting  up. 

Can  you  tell  me  where  ho  is  now  ?  "  o        o     r 

"flu's  gone  to  Kaintuckee,  them  new  settlements,  fer 
good.     An«l  ef  I  wasn't  eighty  years  old,  I'd  go  thar,  too." 

"I  reckon  I'll  go  thar  when  I'm  married,"  said  I'olly 
Ann,  and  blushed  redder  than  ever.  Drawing  me  to  her, 
8he  said,  "I'll  take  you,  too,  Davy." 

"When  you  marry  that  wutldess  Tom  McChesney," 
said  her  grandfather,  testily. 

"  He's  not  wuthless,"  said  Polly,  hotly.  »  He's  the  best 
man  m  Rutherford's  army.  HJ'11  git  more  sculps  then 
any  of  em,  —  you  see." 

"Tavy  is  ein  gut  poy,"  Hans  put  in,  for  he  had 
recovered  his  composure.  "  I  wish  much  he  stay  mit 
me.  '' 
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As  for  mo,  I'olly  Ann  never  consulted  me  on  the  iub- 
ieot--  nor  had  sho  n«!cd  to.  I  wouUl  huvo  followed  her  to 
kingdom  como,  nnd  «t  th«  thought  of  reaching  the  moiiu- 
tftinn  my  heart  leiii>ed  with  joy.  We  uU  slept  in  the  <.ne 
flea-infe«ted,  windowlenii  room  of  the  •'  tavern  ^'  that  night; 
and  before  dawn  I  waM  up  :i  i<i  untethered  the  horneM,  nnd 
Polly  Ann  and  I  together  lifted  the  two  hushelH  of  alum 
•ittlt  on  one  of  the  bea»»t8  and  the  ploughshare  on  the  other. 
By  daylight  we  had  left  IlauH  and  h'm  farm  forever. 

I  can  see  the  Iosh  now,  m  t»hu  strode  ahmg  the  trace  by 
the  flowing  river,  through  i -.I'^ht  and  shadow,  strai^'ht 
and  supple  and  strong.  .v.»  -  wumes  mIx,  gang  like  a  bird, 
and  the  forest  rang,  h.mc  •  u  .s  .;o  '.  aid  make  fun  of 
her  grandfather  or  of  m.i  !ui  i  r.^H^l  ««i  would  be  silent 
for  an  hour  at  a  time  Urii.  '  ui.  id,  anti  hen  I  knew  sh.' 
wa-H  thinking  of  tha'  i  i  .  ^•c^lu  wiev.  he  would  wake 
from  those  reveries  .  :Ui  ji  inv^n,  .M./i  g  ve  me  a  push  to 
send  me  rolling  do\  n  u  h,  k. 

"  What's  the  matte-,  P.-.  v  \  ,u  Ir  ak  as  solemn  as  a 
wood-owl.     What  a  litil  ■  ui -enrr    y(  \  be!" 

Once  I  retorted,  "  Yo  i  u"^-  thuUing  of  that  Tom 
McChesney." 

"Ay,  that  she  was,  I'll  warrant,"  snapped  her  grand- 
father. 

Polly  Ann  replied,  with  a  merry  peal  of  laughter, 
"You  are  both  jealous  of  Tom— -both  of  you.  But, 
Davy,  when  you  see  him  you'll  love  him  as  much  as  I 
do." 

"  I'll  not,"  I  said  sturdily. 

"  He's  a  man  to  look  upon  — " 

"  He's  a  rip-roarer,"  old  man  Kipley  put  in.  "  Ye're  daft 
about  him." 

"  That  I  am,"  said  Polly,  flushing  and  subsidinj?  ;  "  but 
he'll  not  know  it."  ** 

As  we  rose  into  the  more  rugged  country  we  passed 
more  than  one  charred  cabin  that  told  its  silent  story  of 
Indian  massacre.  Only  on  the  scattered  hill  farms  women 
and  boys  and  old  men  were  working  in  the  fields,  all  save 
the  scalawags  having  gone  to  join  Rutherford.    There  w  i  • 
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plenty  of  these  around  the  taverns  to  make  eyes  at  Pollv 
Ann  and  open  love  to  her,  had  she  allowed  them ;  but 
she  treated  the.n  in  return  to  such  scathing  tirades  that 
they  were  glad  to  desist  — all  but  one.  He  must  have 
been  an  escaped  rederaptioner,  for  he  wore  jauntilv  a 
swanskuj  three-cornered  hat  and  stained  breeches  of  a  fine 
cloth.     He  was  a  bold,  vain  fellow. 

"  My  beauty,"  says  he,  as  we  sat  at  supper,  "silver  and 
Wedgwood  better  become  you  than  pewter  and  a 
trencher.  '^ 

"And  I  reckon  a  rope  would  sit  better  on  your  neck 
than  a  rnflf'  retorted  Polly  Ann,  while  the  company 
shouted  with  laughter.  But  ho  waa  not  the  kind  to 
become  discomhted. 

"  I'd  give  a  guinea  to  see  you  in  silk.  But  I  vow  your 
hair  looks  better  as  it  is."  "^ 

"Not  so  yours,"  said  she,  like  lightning;  "'twould  look 
better  to  me  hanging  on  the  belt  of  one  of  them  red 
devils. 

In  the  morning,  when  he  would  have  lifted  the  pack 
of  alum  salt,  Polly  Ann  gave  him  a  push  that  sent  him 

ZrV/"^;  i/^"^  '^'  'V^u^^   ^"  '""'^  ff""'^  "at^'-e  withal 
that  the  fellow  mistook  her.     He  scrambled  to  his  feet, 

tlunghisarm  about  her  waist,  and  kissed  her.     Where- 

upon  I  hit  him  with  a  sapling,  and  he  staggered  and  let 

"You  imp  of  hell  !  "  he  cried,  rubbing  the  bump.  He 
made  a  vicious  dash  at  me  that  boded  no  good  but  I 
slipped  behind  the  hominy  block;  and  Pollv  Ann,  who 
Avas  like  a  panther  on  her  feet,  dashed  at  him  and  gave 
him  a  buffet  in  the  cheek  that  sent  him  reeling  again 

After  that  we  were  more  devoted  friends  than  ever. 

f.inl^  f??i     "^  '^°-''^-^''  'I'^y  ^y  "^^y^  ""^^^  ^  «aw  the  moun- 
tains lift  b  ue  against  the  western  sky,  and  the  sight  of 

them  was  like   home   once  more.     I   loved   themt   and 

though  I  thought  with  sadness  of  my  father,  I  was  on 

the  whole  happier  with  Polly  Ann  than  I  had  been  in  the 

lonely  cabin  on  the  Yadkin.     Her  spirits  flagged  a  little 

as  she  drew  near  home,  but  old  Mr.  Ripley's  rose. 
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"There  8  Burr's,"  he  would  say,  ''and  O'Hara's  and 
Williamson  s,"  marking  the  cabins  set  amongst  the  stumi)- 
dotted  corn-fields.     ''  And  thar,"  sweeping  his  hand  at  a 

Jt  ,,  .n" .  "®^P  ®^  ^"ff**  ^y'^^S  on  the  stones,  "  thar's  whar 
Well  Tyler  and  her  baby  was  sculped." 

"  Poor  Nell,"  said  Polly  Ann,  the  tears  coming  into  her 
eyes  as  she  turned  away. 

"And  Jim  Tyler  was  killed  gittin'  to  the  fort.  He 
can't  say  I  didn't  warn  him." 

"I  reckon  he'll  never  say  nuthin',  now,"  said  Polly 
Ann.  "^ 

It  was  in  truth  a  dismal  sight, —  the  shapeless  timbers, 
the  corn,  planted  with  such  care,  choked  with  weeds,  and 
the  poor  utensils  of  the  little  family  scattered  and  broken 
before  the  door-sill.  These  same  Indians  liad  killed  my 
father ;  and  there  surged  up  in  my  breast  that  hatred  of 
the  painted  race  felt  by  every  backwoods  boy  in  my  time. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  day  the  trace  led  into  a  beautil 
ful  green  valley,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  was  a  stream 
shining  in  the  afternoon  sun.  Then  Polly  Ann  fell  en- 
tirely silent.  And  presently,  as  the  shadows  grew  purple, 
we  came  to  a  cabin  set  under  some  spreading  trees  on  a 
knoll  where  a  woman  sat  spinning  at  the  door,  three  chil- 
dren playing  at  her  feet.  She  stared  at  us  so  earnestly 
that  I  looked  at  Polly  Ann,  and  saw  her  redden  and  pale. 
The  children  were  the  first  to  come  shouting  at  us,  and 
then  the  woman  dropped  her  wool  and  ran  down  the  slope 
straight  into  Polly  Ann's  arms.  Mr.  Ripley  halted  the 
horses  with  a  grunt. 

The  two  women  drew  off  and  looked  into  each  other's 
faces.     Then  Polly  Ann  dropped  her  eyes. 

"  Have  ye —  ?  "  she  said,  and  stopped. 

"  No,  Polly  Ann,  not  one  word  sence  Tom  and  his  Pa 
went.     What  do  folks  say  in  the  settlements  ?  " 

Polly  Ann  turned  up  her  nose. 

"They  don't  know  nuthin'  in  the  settlements,"  she 
replied. 

"  I  wrote  to  Tom  and  told  him  you  was  gone,"  said  the 
older  woman.     "  I  knowed  he'd  wanter  hear." 
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And  she  looked  meaningly  at  Polly  Ann,  who  said 
nothing.  The  children  had  been  pulling  at  the  girl's 
skirts,  and  suddenly  she  made  a  dash  at  them.  They 
scattered,  screaming  with  delight,  and  she  after  them. 

"Howdy,  Mr.  Ripley?"  suid  the  woman,  smiling  a 
little. 

"llnv.dy.  Mis'  McChesney?"  said  the  old  man,  shortly. 

So  this  was  the  mother  of  Tom,  of  whom  I  had  heard 
so  much.  She  was,  in  truth,  a  motherly-looking  person, 
her  fleshy  face  creased  with  strong  character. 

"  Who  hev  ye  brought  with  ye  ?  "  she  asked,  glancing 
at  me. 

"A  lad  Polly  Ann  took  a  shine  to  in  the  settlements," 
said  the  old  man.  "Polly  Ann!  Polly  Ann.'"  he  cried 
sharply,  "  we'll  hev  to  be  gittin'  home."  And  then,  as 
though  an  afterthought  (which  it  really  was  not),  he 
added,  "  How  be  ye  for  salt,  Mis'  McChesney  ?  " 

"  So-so,"  said  she. 

"  Wal,  I  reckon  a  little  might  come  handy,"  said  he. 
And  to  the  girl  who  stood  panting  beside  him,  "Polly, 
give  Mis'  McChesney  some  salt." 

Polly  Ann  did,  and  generously,  —  the  salt  they  had 
carried  with  so  much  labor  threescore  and  ten  miles  from 
the  settlements.  Then  we  took  our  departure,  the  girl 
turning  for  one  last  look  at  Tom's  mother,  and  at  the 
cabin  where  he  had  dwelt.  We  were  all  silent  the  rest 
of  the  way,  climbing  the  slender  trail  through  the  forest 
over  the  gaj)  into  the  next  valley.  For  I  was  jealous  of 
Tom.     I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  it  now. 

In  the  smoky  haze  that  rises  just  before  night  lets  her 
curtain  fall,  we  descended  the  farther  slope,  and  came  to 
Mr.  Ripley's  cabin. 
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IN  SIGHT  OF  THE    BLUE  WALL  ONCE  MORE 

Polly  Ann  lived  alone  with  her  grandfather,  her 
father  and  motlior  havinfj  been  kdled  by  Indians  some 
years  before.  There  was  that  bond  between  us,  had  we 
needed  one.  Her  father  had  built  the  cabin,  a  larjre  one 
with  a  loft  and  a  ladder  elinibini,'  to  it,  and  a  sleei)ing 
room  and  a  kitchen.  The  cabin  stood  on  a  terrace  that 
nature  had  levelled,  looking  across  a  swift  and  shallow 
stream  towards  the  mountains.  There  was  the  truck 
patch,  with  its  yellow  squashes  and  melons,  and  cabbages 
and  beans,  where  Polly  Ann  and  I  worktnl  through  the  hot 
mornings  ;  and  the  corn  patch,  with  the  great  stumps  of 
the  primeval  trees  stalling  in  it.  All  around  us  the 
silent  forest  threw  its  encircling  arms,  spreading  up  the 
slopes,  higher  and  higher,  to  crown  the  crests  withlhe  little 
pines  and  hemlocks  and  balsam  Hr. 

There  had  been  no  meat  save  bacon  since  the  McChes- 
neys  had  left,  for  of  late  game  had  become  scarce,  and  old 
Mr.  Ripley  was  too  feeble  to  go  on  the  long  hunts.  So 
one  day,  when  Polly  Aim  was  gone  across  the  ridge,  I  took 

J  V'^  long  rifle  from  the  buckhorns  over  the  heart  ri, 
and  the  hunting  knife  and  powder-horn  and  pouch  beside 
It,  and  trudged  up  the  slope  to  a  game  trail  I  discovered. 
All  day  I  waited,  until  the  forest  light  grew  gray,  when  a 
buck  came  and  stood  over  the  water,  raising  his  head  and 
stamping  from  time  to  time.  I  took  aim  in  the  notch  of 
a  sapling,  brought  him  down,  cleaned  and  skinned  and 
dragged  hira  into  the  water,  and  triumphantly  hauled  one 
of  his  hams  down  the  trail.  Polly  Ann  gave  a  cry  of  joy 
when  she  saw  me. 

*'  Davy,"  she  exclaimed,  "  little  Davy,  I  reckoned  you 
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was  gone  away  from  us.     Gran'pa,  here  is  Davy  back,  and 
he  has  shot  a  deer." 

*'  You  don't  say  ?  "  replied  Mr.  Uipley,  surveying  me 
atid  my  booty  with  a  grim  smile. 

"  How  could  you,  Gran'pa  ?  "  said  Polly  Ann,  reproach- 
fully. 

"  VVal,"  said  Mr.  Ripley,  "the  gun  was  gone,  an'  Davy. 
I  reckon  he  ain't  sich  ii  little  rascal  after  all." 

Polly  Ann  and  1  went  up  the  next  day,  and  brought 
the  rest  of  the  buck  merrily  homeward.  After  that  I 
became  the  hunter  of  the  family ;  but  oftener  than  not  I 
returned  tired  and  empty-handed,  and  ravenously  hungry. 
Indeed,  our  chief  game  was  rattlesnakes,  which  we  killed 
by  the  dozens  in  the  corn  and  truck  patches. 

As  Polly  Ann  and  1  went  about  our  daily  chorea,  we 
would  talk  of  Tom  McChesney.  Often  she  would  sit  idle 
at  the  hand-mill,  a  light  in  her  eyes  that  I  would  have 
given  kingdoms  for.  One  ever  memorable  morning, 
early  in  the  crisp  autumn,  a  grizzled  man  strode  up  the 
trail,  and  Polly  Ann  dropped  the  ear  of  corn  she  was 
hnsking  and  stood  still,  her  bosom  heaving.  It  was  Mr. 
McChesney,  Tom's  father  —  alone. 

"No,  Polly  Ann,"  he  cried,  "there  ain't  nuthin'  hap- 
pened. We've  laid  out  the  hill  towns.  But  the  Virginny 
men  wanted  a  guido,  and  Tom  volunteered,  and  so  he  ain't 
come  back  with  Rutherford's  boys." 

Polly  Ann  seized  him  by  the  shoulders,  and  looked  him 
in  the  face. 

"He  you  tell  in'  the  truth,  Warner  McChesney?"  she 
said  in  a  hard  voice. 

"  As  God  hears  me,"  said  Warner  McChesney,  solemnly. 
"He  sent  ye  this." 

He  drew  from  the  bosom  of  his  hunting  shirt  a  soiled 
piece  of  birch  bark,  scrawled  over  with  rude  writing. 
Polly  seized  it,  and  flew  into  the  house. 

The  hickories  turned  a  flaunting  yellow,  the  oaks  a 
copper-red,  the  leaves  crackled  on  the  Catawba  vines,  and 
still  Tom  McChesney  did  not  come.  The  Cherokees  were 
homeless  and  houseless  and  subdued,  —  their  hill  towns 
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burned,  their  corn  destroyed,  their  s(jiia\v8  and  chihlren 
wanderers.  One  by  one  the  men  «.f  the  drape  Vino 
settlement  returned  to  save  what  they  might  of  their 
cro{.s,  and  plough  for  the  next  year  —  Burrs,  O'llaras, 
Williamsons,  and  Winns.  Yes,  Tom  had  gone  to  guide 
the  Virginia  boys.  All  liad  tales  to  tell  of  his  prowess, 
and  how  he  had  saved  Rutherford's  men  from  ambush  at 
the  risk  of  his  life.  To  all  of  which  I'olly  Ann  listened 
with  conscious  pride,  and  replied  with  sallies. 

"  I  reckon  1  don't  care  if  he  never  comes  back,"  she 
would  cry.  "If  he  likes  the  Viiginny  boys  more  than 
me,  there  be  others  here  I  fancy  more  than  him." 

Whereupon  the  infcumant,  if '  he  were  no^  bound  in 
matrimony,  would  begin  to  make  eyes  at  Polly  Ann.  Or, 
if  he  were  bolder,  and  went  at  the  wooing  in  "the  more  de- 
monstrative fashion  of  the  backwoods— Polly  Ann  had  a 
way  of  hitting  him  behind  the  ear  with  most  surprisins 
effect.  * 

One  windy  morning  when  the  leaves  were  kiting  over 
the  valley  we  were  getting  ready  for  pounding  hominy, 
when  a  figure  appeared  on  the  trail.  Steadying  the  hood 
of  her  sunbonnet  with  her  hand,  the  girl  gazed  long  and 
earnestly,  and  a  lump  came  into  my  throat  at  the  thought 
that  the  comer  might  be  Tom  McChesney.  Polly  Ann 
sat  down  at  the  block  again  in  disgust. 

"  It's  only  Chauncey  Dike,"  she  said. 

*'  Who's  Chauncey  Dike  ?"  I  asked. 

"He  reckons  he's  a  buck,"  was  all  that  Polly  Ann 
vouchsafed. 

Chauncey  drew  near  with  a  strut.  He  had  very  long 
black  hair,  a  new  coonskin  cap  with  a  long  tassel,  and  a 
new  blue-fringed  hunting  shirt.  What  first  caught  my 
eye  was  a  couple  of  withered  Indian  scalps  that  hung  by 
their  long  locks  from  his  girdle.  Chauncey  Dike  was 
certainly  handsome. 

"  Wal,  Polly  Ami,  are  ye  tired  of  hanging  out  fer  Tom  ?  " 
he  cried,  when  a  dozen  paces  aw.iy. 

"  I  wouldn't  be  if  you  was  the  only  one  left  ter  choose," 
Polly  Ann  retorted. 
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f'hauncey  Dike  stopped  in  his  tracks  nncl  haw-hawed 
with  laughter.  But  1  could  see  that  lie  was  not  very  much 
pleased. 

';  U'al,"  said  he,  "I  'low  ye  won't  see  Tom  very  soon. 
He  s  gone  to  Kaintuckee." 

"lias  he?"  .said  Polly  Ann,  with  brave  indifference. 

"He  met  a  gal  on  the  trail  — a  blazin  line  gal,"  «iid 
Chauncoy  Dike.  -She  was  goin'  to  Kaintuckee.  And 
loin  —  he  'lowed  he'd  go  'Ituig." 

Polly  Ann  laughed,  and  lingered  the  withered  pieces  of 
skin  at  Chauncey's  girdle. 

'•  Did  Tom  give  you  them  sculps  ? "  she  asked  inno- 
cently. 

Chauncey  drew  up  .stiflly. 

"  ^^^i"^-\  ''»'»  M«(;iiesney  ?  I  reckon  he  ain't  got  none  to 
give.  Ihis  here's  from  a  big  brave  at  Noewee,  whar  the 
Virginny  boys  was  surprised."  And  he  held  up  the  one 
with  the  longest  tuft.  -He'd  liked  to  tomahawked  me 
out  n  the  briers,  b  it  I  throwcd  him  fust." 

"Shucks,"  said  Polly  Ann,  pounding  the  corn,  "  I  reckon 
you  ti.und  him  dead." 

IJui  that  night,  as  we  sat  befoi-o  the  fading  red  of  the 
back  .)g  the  old  man  dozing  in  his  chair,  Polly  Ann  put 
ner     md  on  mine.  ^ 

': '  ^ Y' '  t,^  ''•"'^  "^^^^^y^  "  ^o  you  reckon  he's  gone  to 
Kaintuckee?  ** 

How  could  I  tell? 

The  ivs  passed.  The  wind  grew  colder,  and  one  sub- 
dued  duAu  we  awoke  to  find  that  the  pines  had  fantastic 
white  ar.ns.  and  the  stream  ran  black  between  white  banks. 
All  that  day,  and  for  many  days  after,  the  snow  added 
silently  to  the  thickness  of  its  blanket,  and  winter  was 
ui)on  us.  It  was  a  long  winter  and  a  rare  one.  Polly 
Ann  sat  by  the  little  window  of  the  cabin,  si)innin<^  the 
tiax  into  linsey-woolsey.  And  .slie  made  a  hunting^shirt 
tor  her  grandfatlier,  and  another  little  one  for  rae\vhieh 
she  fitted  with  careful  lingers.  But  as  she  spun,  her  wheel 
made  the  only  music  -  for  Pollv  Ann  sang  no  more.  Once 
1  came  on  her  as  she  was  thrusting  the  tattered  piece  of  birch 
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bark  into  her  gown,  but  she  never  spoke  to  me  more  of 
Tom  McChesney.  When,  from  time  to  time,  the  snow 
melted  on  the  hillsides,  I  sometimes  surprise*!  a  deer  there 
and  shot  him  with  the  heavy  rifle.  And  so  the  montha 
wore  on  till  spring. 

The  buds  reddened  and  popped,  and  the  briers  grew 
pink  and  white.  Through  the  lenfjlheninjj  days  we  toiled 
in  the  truck  patch,  but  always  as  I  bent  to  my  work 
Polly  Ann's  lace  saddened  me  — it  had  once  been  so 
bright,  and  it  should  have  been  so  at  this  season.  Old 
Mr.  Ripley  grew  querulous  and  savage  and  hard  to  please. 
In  the  evening,  when  my  work  was  done,  1  often  lay  on 
the  banks  of  the  stream  staring  at  the  high  ridge  (its 
ragged  edges  the  setting  sun  burned  a  molten  gold), 
and  the  thought  grew  on  me  that  I  might  make  my  way 
over  the  mountains  into  that  land  beyond,  and  find  Tom 
for  Polly  Ann.  I  even  climbed  the  watershed  to  the 
east  as  far  as  the  O'Hara  farm,  to  sound  that  big  Irish- 
man  about  the  trail.  For  he  had  once  gone  to  Kentucky, 
to  come  back  with  his  scalp  and  little  besides.  O'Hiiru, 
with  his  brogue,  gave  me  such  a  terrifying  notion  of  the 
horrors  of  the  Wilderness  Trail  that  I  threw  up  all  thought 
of  following  it  alone,  and  so  I  resolved  to  wait  until  I 
heard  of  some  settlers  going  over  it.  Hut  none  went 
from  the  Grape  Vine  settlement  that  spring. 

War  was  a-waging  in  Kentucky.  The  great  Indian 
nations  were  making  a  frantic  effort  to  drive  from  their 
hunting  grounds  the  little  bands  of  settlers  there,  and 
these  were  in  sore  straits. 

So  I  waited,  and  gave  Polly  Ann  no  hint  of  my  intention. 

Sometimes  she  herself  would  slip  away  across  the  notch 
to  see  Mrs.  McChesney  and  the  children.  She  never  took 
me  with  her  on  these  journeys,  but  nearlv  always  when 
she  came  back  at  nightfall  her  eyes  would'  be  red,  and  I 
knew  the  two  women  had  been  weeping  together.  There 
came  a  certain  hot  Sunday  in  July  when  she  went  on  this 
errand,  and  Grandpa  Hipley  having  gone  to  spend  the 
day  at  old  man  Winn's,  I  was  left  alone.  I  remember  I 
sat  on  the  squared  log  of  the  door-step,  wondering  whether, 
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if  I  were  to  make  my  way  to  Salinbury,  I  could  fall  in 
w   ha,,arty»„.„jf  acn^H  the  mountuiim  into  KentucU 
And  won«kTing,   ikewine,  what  I'oUy  Ann  would  do  wkJ* 
out  me.     I  WU8  cleaning  tlu-  lonif  rifle, -a  iT.r  I  ll    i 

iiT/^irnf  "/'^  '  ''4"'  7^  «'-^'-i  ^"  --  ™a  tTnl' 
Hiarea  at  him.  He  was  a  younjr  man  verv  «n..r«  -«^ 
very  hurned,  with  bright  red^air^and  ITue  eyVffi  had 

"  t  oiks  live  here,  sonny  ? "  said  he. 

1  nodded. 

"  Whar  be  they  ?  " 

*'Out,"8aidI. 

"Comin'back?"  he  asked. 

«  u  ".T^^*^'"  ^'"'^  ''  **"^  ^«ff«n  to  rub  the  lock 

Be  they  good  folks  >  "  said  he. 
"  Yes,'  I  answered. 

T'll"  J."^-"  ^"''/i'^'  ™^^'"^  *  '"ov®  to  pass  me,  "I  reckon 

xvow  I  liked  the  man  s  looks  very  much  bnf  r  rlM  n«f 

thTr:''"'.!'" "•"',''' ;'"; ,«° ' «"' '" wswky '  .d'ott,^' 

tne  Run.     It  was  loaded,  but  not  primed,  and  I  i.innt3 
gri'ned."""'"  '"•"  "«'  «"«"  '»  "'"  P-      At  Zt"ha 

yo_:  «u^rMtre''if''°^,;:L';tV"'''  "'"•  "■'°  ^-  -^^ 

"  Yes,    I  said.     But  I  knew  I  could  scarcely  hold  thfl 
gun  out  straight  without  a  rest.  scarcely  nold  the 

A^^i"^  **^T  7°"  f^^^""  '  ^o"^^  hit  you  fust  ?  "  he  asked 
At  that  I  laughed,  and  he  laughed.  ^^' 

"  What  s  your  name  ?  " 
I  told  him. 

"Who  do  you  loye  best  in  all  the  world  ?  "  said  he 
RipLr  '  ^'''''  ^"''''""'    ^^'  ^  '"^^  ^"^  i'olly  Ann 
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!!  S' ".    u"*'"*  ^^'J^!}^/  *  V*"*®-     "  And  what'H  the  like  ?  " 

"  She  8  beautiful,"  I  naia  ;  "^he'H  been  very  kind  t»  me. 
Slje  took  mo  home  with  her  from  the  settlemenU  when  1 
had  no  place  to  ^o.     She's  gtKMl." 

"And  a  Mhari)  tongue,  I  reckim,"  said  he. 

"When  people  need  it,"  I  a-isutiod. 
ril\varrant/*'''^  ''*"*     ^""^  I'^^'«e»L'y.  *' tide's  very  merry, 

"She  UHed  to  be,  but  that's  gone  by,"  I  said. 

1  V    M*'    ^.'f    '^\^^^*''  *"''  ^"'^"  ^""'"K'  ""  8»>e  sick?- 

"bad  ?  gajd  he.  It  was  then  I  noticed  that  he  had  a 
cut  across  his  temple,  red  and  barely  healed.  "  Do  vou 
reckon  your  Polly  Ann  would  give  mo  a  little  mite  to 

This  time  I  jumped  up,  ran  into  tlie  house,  and  got  down 

rule  of  the  border.     He  took  them  in  great  bites,  but 
slowly,  and  he  picked  the  bones  clean. 

for'ly  mn'e  ^r^m  herl^"'"''^^  "°^"^"^'"  «^^^  ''^^  "'^^"* 
"And  nothing  since?"  said  I,  in  astonishment. 
J^resh  air  and  water  and  exercise,"  said  he,  and  sat 

BoTas'?  ''Fof  .  "\"^  '''''''\  ^°^  ^  long  while,  a^d 
Lrto'givVrvoicl""  '''  '^'^"^'  "^'^  ^^«"^^  '  ^-^^ 

"Are  you  going  away ?"  I  asked  at  last. 

He  laughed. 

"Why?"  said  he. 

falteL^°VJrL^°;"^,*\^"^°^"'^'«--"  I  ^ga°'  and 
laltered.     bor  he  stared  at  me  very  hard. 

W^fuuTf'i.^"S  ^'^  r-^'  "There's  a  country!  But 
iLvf  P  n  ^^  ^5"^  ^"J""  varmints  now.  Would  you 
leave  Polly  Ann  and  go  to  Kaintuckee  ?  "  ^ 

"Are  you  going?"  I  said. 

u  WM?^"""  ^  *T'"  ^^  «'"^'  "*«  soon  as  I  kin." 
«nnv  1^  ^""^  ^^^   ™^"'  ^   '^^ked,   breathless.      "I_I 
Jame"      '°  ^"""^  ""^^^  ^""^  ^   '^  walk  -  and  -  shoot 
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fn^HiY  ^'^•If "'  **'*''^  hh^head  and  laughed,  which  made 

mnr       »1"  .'''*''*  *"^"''-     ^^«"  ^"  ^"^"^-'^  «»J  iookod  at  me 
more  «ob«rIy. 

"  You're  a  queer  little  piece,"  said  he.     "Why  do  vou 
want  logo  thur?"  »»  n>  uo  you 

^_»<|l  want  to  (ind  Tom  McCheaney  for  Polly  Ana,"  I 

He  turned  nway  his  face. 
"  A  good-for-nc.thing  8camp,"  said  he. 
If   V**^® '""»  thought  HI),"  I  said. 
.  i(  Ho  laugh(.d  .igain.     It  w.w  a  laugh  that  made  me  want 

»f  to  join  hiui,  had  I  not  been  irritated. 

"  ^"J  }»«'«  »  «cainp,  you  say.     And  why ? " 
"Llse  he  would  be  coming  back  to  Polly  Ann." 
"3Iayhap  ho  couldn't,"  said  the  stranger 

in;  KruSe^i''^  ^'''  '''  ^^^"^  «^  -^^  -°'»»-  ^'1' 

deman'dlr'*''^  '^''^  ^"""^  ^""  "'^^  '°  ^^'''^  ^  "  ^^'®  stranger 

"She  asked  Cliauncey  if  Tom  McChesney  gave  him  the 
scalps  he  had  on  his  IkjU." 

Kril:!K'^'*'  i'^  iHughed  in  goo<l  earnest,  and  slapped  his 
breech-clouts  reneatedly.  All  at  once  he  stopped,  and 
stared  up  the  ridge.  ^^ 

**  Is  that  Polly  Ann  ?  "  said  he. 

I  looked,  and  far  up  the  trail  was  a  speck. 

"I  reckon  it  is,"  I  answered,  and  wondered  at  his  eye- 
Bight.  "She  travels  over  to  see  Tom  McChesney's  U& 
once  in  a  while.  '  -^ 

He  looked  at  me  queerly. 

«.!!'!  '■^?^.""»  'V  SO  here  and  sit  down,  Davy,"  said  he, 
"  80  8  not  to  be  in  the  way. "  And  he  walked  around  the 
corner  of  the  house. 

w.n?^^^^.^""  'u""^  "'"■'^  '^°^"  'h®  ^^^'^  «Jowly,  as  was  her 
wont  after  such  an  occasion.  And  the  man  behind  the 
house  twice  whisnered  with  extreme  caution,  "  How  near 
IS  she        before  she  came  up  the  path. 

;|Have  you  been  lonesome,  Davy  ?"  she  said. 

**No,    said  I,  "I've  nad  a  visitor." 
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*♦  It'**  not  Chauncuy  Dike  again  ?  *  ihe  uid.  ♦•  He 
dooHii  t  (luro  show  his  fuce  here.*^ 

"  No,  it  wann't  Chuuncey.  This  man  would  like  to  hav© 
jeen  you,  Polly  Ann.  Ho  -  "  hero  I  braced  niynelf,  -  »  he 
know  loni  >fcChesney.  lie  called  him  a  good-for-noth. 
ing  Mciiuit).  ° 

"He  did -did  he!"   snid  Polly  Ann,  very  low.     "I 
reckon  it  wan  good  for  him  I  wasn't  hero." 
I  K'ririned. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at,  you  little  monkey,"  mud 
i  oily  Ann,  iro8.sly.  »  'l»ou  my  soul,  sometimes  I  reckon 
you  are  a  witch." 

"  PoU^  Ann,"  I  8uid,  "did  I  ever  do  anything  but  good 

She  made  a  dive  at  me,  and  before  I  could  escape  caught 
mo  in  her  strong  voung  arms  and  hugged  me. 
"You're    the    best    friend   I   have,   little    Davy,"   she 

"  1  reckon  that's  so,"  said  the  stranger,  who  had  risen 
anil  was  standintr  at  the  corner. 

Polly  Ann  looked  at  him  like  a  frightened  doe.  And 
as  she  stared,  uncertain  whether  to  stuy  or  flv,  the  color 
■urged  into  her  cheeks  and  mounted  tu  her  fair  forehead. 

"  lom  :     she  faltered. 

"  Pve  come  back,  Polly  Ann,"  said  he.  But  his  voice 
was  not  so  clear  as  a  while  ago. 

Then  Polly  Ann  surprised  me. 

"  What  made  you  come  back  ?  "  said  she,  as  though  she 
didn  t  care  a  minkskin.  Whereat  iMr.  McChesuey  shifted 
his  feet.  '' 

"  I  reckon  it  was  to  fetch  you,  Polly  Ann." 

"  I  like  that  I  "  crie.l  she.  "  He's  come  to  fetch  me, 
uavy.  lliat  was  the  first  time  in  months  her  laugh  had 
sounded  natural.  "  I  heerd  you  fetched  one  gal  acrost 
the  mountains,  and  now  you  want  to  fetch  another." 

"  Polly  Ann,"  says  he,  "  there  was  a  time  when  you 
knew  a  truthful  man  from  u  liar." 

"That  time's  past,"  retorted  she;  "I  reckon  all  men  are 
liars.      What  are  ye   tom-foolin'  about  here   for,   Tom 
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^^I^  :::^^li.^''^  "-»""■•  ^'  ---rt?    I  won. 
<lor  tlm       '„,  "  back  '^t  ill       T     '■'f'fl''  'V''  ^''"''  '  -"»- 

want  it  to  be."  "'''  '  ■*"  "**  '  «>'i;r 

her  hZ  ^I^mI"'"'^''.'  '"'''  ''"">■  ^»"'  '"i'l'  her  hand,  on 
ner  nipa  ana  her  sunbonnet  tilted    "  thif..  (l,„   i  : 

speech  you  ever  made  in  your  life  "  '  "'"  '""S'^'" 

did  I  b£^[om'M,7;,'!'"P"/"'''  Polly  Ann  then,  nor 
walkinn.  WW  Hn,  1  ?"?^  '"'  '"""»S  o"  his  heel  and 
Polly  Ann  wi'tl,  Hi      ''• ''  ^"""^  ""  '^''""""^  "'  »"  hefore 

"  cr-reVXT^^n^jir "'  "^  ^"°""^^^- 

the";tt  anilS'd."'KS  tt  tr  V'^lf "  r 
and  her  eyes  fell  to  the  ground  Joubtlngly, 

wimme""'"'^'"'''"^'"  ^'"^  "''«•  "y°»'^»  »  b"™  fool  with 

Kainl^^keTwith'you^"'  """'  " ''°"  ^^^  ">«  '4o  " 
au'runawa; again.""' ""'•"  '"'  ^"""»^-'»'  >"'  -"»- 
an'bu!  bWn"awarbv1hr  '^'""^  "'"'i"'^  ^^-J'  -"« 

sparkling?  "™-     ^^'°  ^^«  ^^^^d,  panting,  her  eyes 

thing!"  ^'''"  '^'  '^^^'  '^^'^"Sr  her  finger,  "I'll  go  for  one 

"What's  that?  "he  demanded. 

TH«  r  ^"""r^  ^^^^  ^^^3^  ^1«»^  ^vith  us." 
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carerl.     And  th.-n   Polly  Ann,  as  red  as  a  lu,lK-  herrv 
broke  away    roni  him  and  ran  to  me,  cau^^ht  mo  u     ami 
hul  her  face  m  my  slioulder.     Ten  McChesney  stoc     look 
mg  at  us,  gnnninj.,  and  that  day  1  ceased  to  hate       n 

>,.    ^!VvV  "?  '^'''^  '^  '  '^""'^  '-^'^^  ^'i'"'  I^olly  Ann,"said 
you."        ^'       ''"'  "■^'""''  '"  ^^"»t"-kee  ter  lind  me  for 

"What?"  said  she,  raising  her  head. 

ahats  what  he  told  me  afore  he  knew  who  I   was 
He  vvanted  to  know  ef  Td  fetch  him  thar  " 

"'lul^^  i^'ivy  :  "  cried  Polly  Ann. 

Ihe  last  I  saw  of  them  that  day  thev  were  going  off  ud 
the  trace  towards  his  mother's,  Polly  Ann  kefpinf  ahead 

'L  r  '"k  ^'t  """"{^Vr  ''''^-  ^^"^  I  wasVery,  very 
PoHv  Ann  r  ^f '^«"^>^  ^'^^  come  back  at  las  ,  and 
roily  Ann  was  herself  once  more. 

wedding"^  ''  ^  ^'^'  ^  '^''^^  ""''''   ^^'Set  Polly  Ann's 
She  was  all  for  delay,  and  such  a  bunch  of  conuetrv  as  I 

but  lom  was  a  firm  man,  and  his  late  exr)eriences  in  the 
wdderness  had  nuvde  him  impatient  of  tHfling  He  had 
promised  the  Kentucky  settleVs,  fighting  for  their  Hves  in 
their  blockhouses,  that  he  would  come  back  a^a  n  AnS 
a  resolute  man  who  was  a  good  shot  was  soret?  missed  n 
the  country  in  those  days.  ^  ^ 

^  It  was  not  tho  thousand  dangers  and  hardships  of  the 
journey  across  u.e  Wilderness  frail  that  friglSd  Polly 
Ann.  I^ot  she.  Nor  would  she  listen  to  Tom  when  he 
implored  her  to  let  him  return  alone,  to  come  back  for  hr 

h^tZ^  rf''''  H^  ^^^  «^«^  t^«  fi»'«t  furies  of  their 
hatred.  As  for  me,  the  thought  of  goin^r  with  them  nto 
that  promsed  land  was  like  wine.  Wonderin.  vwSt  the 
phace  was  like,  I  could  not  sleep  of  nights  '^ 

"Davy," said  he  " you  ain't  over  handsome.   'Twouldn't 
improve  yere   looks   to  be   bald.      They  hev  a  way  of 
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if  ;^d:;:':ti:?ii^^^"'  -^^^  ^^^  ^-^  ^«  ^-^^  ^1°- 

v,hhn\\\t  ^r  ;^^'""  ^''^'^  '"'•"'^  ^°  '^^'^^  over  to  stay 
witli  old  Mr.  Kipley  until  quieter  times.  ^ 

welk'  ^ITTlTJ"'  'll  .r?^^r  ;i^^"^  ^"  «P'^^«  that 
Zl.'x   11  °^  thoucrht  that  the  Grape   Vine  settle- 

ment  held  so  many  people.     And  they  c  vn..  from  o    er 
settlements,  too,  for  news  spread  quickly  in  tiiat  c  unt  v 
despite   the  distances.      Tom  Mc/chesney  was   pi       l' 
favorite  with  the  men  who  had  marched  with  I^it  e  f„V 
Al    the  week  they  came,  loaded  witli  offerino.  ,    u  Ij  ^ 

o?alr"untir^;hr'■^'"'•'^^^"^"^-^'•-^-^^'^^^^^^ 

ot  all  —  until  the  cool  sprin,cr  was  tilled   for   the   feast 
Prom   thirty   miles   down    the    Broad,   a   ffaunt    Ban 'st 
preacher  on  a  fat  white  pony  arrived  the^nigl  t   before 
u  n"^  i'een  sent  for  to  tie  the  knot.  ^ 

i-oly  Ann's  Avedding-day  dawned  blight  and  fair  and 
long  before  the  sun  glistened  on  the  con?  tassels  we  'v.^-o 
up  and  clearing  out  the  big  room.  The  fiddlers  came 
to- a  merry  lot.  And  theS  the  guests  from  af a  began 
to  arrive,     feome  of  them  had  travelled  half  the  niX 

nev  nTace^'T  1  ^'^t  Tu^  ^^^^'"bling  at  the  McChe  1 
ney  place.     At  last,  when  the  sun  was  over  the  stream 
rose  such  Indian  war-whoops  and  shots  from  the  rS 
trail  as  made  me  think  the  redskins  were  upon  us      The 

w"  h  ^f  ^.T''^'  F;^^  1«"^^^^  ''^"d  louder,^the  quicken! 
ng  thud  of  horses'  hoofs  was  heard  in  the  woods  and 

llT  iTi  '"^°  ''^^^  °^  '^^  ''^^^''^"^^  by  the  truck  patch 
two  wild  figures  on  crazed  horses  ch^Irging  down  the  m?h 
towards  the  house.  We  scattered  to  riglft  and  le  ^On 
they  came,  leaping  logs  and  brush  and  ditches,  umil  one 

?oam  fl^ck^p"] '^.  ^P' A'!^^?^^  "^^^^^'  •''  ''^'  very'dooi  ?L 
toam-fiecked  sides  of  his  horse  moving  with  quick  heaves 

bottl7nl.pRr?'S^  ^^^f'^"^  ^''  ^^'^d -o»  thfrace  for  tl  ; 
ha  r  sh/n  n  J''^.?'k  ^'  -  ^^"""^^^  ^^^e,  his  long,  black 
hair  shining  with  bear's  oil.  Amid  the  cheers  of  the 
bride's  friends  he  leaped  from  his  s^dle,  mounted  a  stump 
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and,  flapping  his  arms,  crowed  in  victorv.  Reform!  he  hud 
done  the  vanguard  of  the  groonr.s  friends  were  upon  us, 
pell-mell,  all  in  the  finest  of  backwoods  regalia, —  new 
hunting  shirts,  trimmed  with  bits  of  color,  and  all  armed 
to  the  teeth— scalping  knife,  tomahawk,  and  all.  Nor 
had  Chauncey  Dike  forgotten  the  scalp  of  the  brave  who 
leaped  at  liim  out  of  the  briers  at  Neowee. 

Polly  Ann  was  nrdiant  in  a  white  linen  gown,  woven 
and  sewed  by  her  own  hands.     It  was  not  such  a  gown  as 
Mrs.  Tem?)le,  Nick's  mother,  would  liave  w(.rn,  and  yet 
she  was  to  me  an  hundred  times  more  beautiful  than  that 
lady  in  all  her  silks.     Peeping  out  from  under  it  were 
the  little  blue-beaded  moecasins  which  Tom  himself  had 
brought  across  the  mountains  in  the  bosom  of  his  hunting 
shirt.    Polly  Ann  was  radiant,  and  yet  at  times  so  raptui^ 
ously   shy   that   when   the   preacher  announced   himself 
ready  to  tie  the  knot  she  ran  into  the  house  and  hid  in  the 
cupboard  —  for  Polly  Ann  was  a  child  of  nature.     Thence, 
coloring  like  a  wild  rose,  she  was  dragged  by  a  boisterous 
bevy  of  girls  in  linsey-woolsey  to  the  spreading  maple  of 
the  forest  that  stood  on  the  high  bank  over  the  stream. 
Ihe  assembly  fell  solemn,  and  not  a  sound  was  heard 
»ave  the  breathing  of  Nature  in  the  heyday  of  her  time. 
And  though  I  wu'^  happy,  the  sobs  rose  in  my  throat. 
Ihere  stood  Polly  Ann,  as  white  now  as  the  bleached  linen 
she  wore,  and  Tom  McChesney,  tall  and  spare  and  broad, 
as  strong  a  figure  of  a  man  as  ever  I  laid  eyes  on.      God 
had  truly  made  that  couple  for  wedlock  in  His  leafy  temple. 
The  deep-toned  words  of  the  preacher  in  prayer  broke 
the  stillness.     They  were  made  man  and  wife.     And  then 
began  a  day  of  merriment,  of  unrestraint,  such  as  the  back- 
woods alone  knows.      The  feast  was  spread  out  in  the 
long  grass  under  the  trees  — sides  of  venison,  bear  meat, 
corn-pone  fresh  baked  by  Mrs.  McChesney  and  Polly  Ann 
herself,  and  all  the  vegetables  in  the  patch.     There  was 
no  stmt,  either,  of  maple  beer  and  rum  and  "  Black  Betty," 
and  toasts  to  the  bride  and  groom  amidst  gusts  of  lauo-hter 
"  that  they  might  populate  Kai ntuckee. "     And  Poll v^Ann 
would  have  it  that  I  should  sit  by  her  side  under  the  maple. 
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I  he  fiddlers  played,  anu  there  were  foot  races  and 
shootins:  matches  Ay,  a„d  wrestling.  unalhZ  Z  the 
severe  manner  of  the  huckwoo.ls  between  the  younif  mcks 
more  than  one  of  whieh  mi^^ht  have  ended  s.Mi.Sy  were 
It  not  for  the  lugh  humor  of  the  crowd.  Tom  McChernev 
hinise  f  was  .n  m.)st  of  them,  a  hot  fa  v.  rite.  By  a  t3 
he  had  learned  m  the  Imlian  country  he  threw  CWey 

d^dvtir"''  ^'^''''^9)r  ^'''^'^^■^''  the  backwoods 
dandy  lay  or  a  moment  in  sleep.  Contrary  to  the  custom 
of  many,  lom  was  not  in  the  habit  of  crLinl  on  sS 

till-  I  \  y}^  '^""  ^"^'''''  '"'^  ^  knew,  that  ho  was 
thinking  of  what  Chauncey  had  said  to  her. 

i^o  the  long  summer  afternoim  wore  awav  into  twiliM.< 

and  the  sun  fell  behind  the  blue  ridges  w^wee  to  Ss' 

reehf  thnV  nf  ?,  '^""'  -"'P  ^^"^  ^'"'^'^  ^"^^  ^^^^  handed 
reus  tnat  made   the   puncheons   rattle,  — chicken  flutter 

and  eut-the-buckle,-a'^nd  Polly  Ann  wks  the  Lade r  now 

the  young  men  flinging  the  girls  from  fireplace  to  window 

«nir  n  J?v,V"^  ^'''^  "^'^^'" '  '-^"^  ^^h^"'  p'^"ting  and  per 
sp  nng,  the  lass  vvas  too  tired  to  stand  longer,  she  dropped 
into  the   hospitable   hip  of  the   nearest   buck   wlm   was 
perched  on  tho  bench  along  the  wall  awaiti.^  his  chance 
P  or  80  It  went  in  the  backwoods  in  those  dfys,  and  Ton . 
after,  and  no  harm  in  it  that  ever  I  could  see.  ^ 

Well    suddenly,  as  if  by  concert,  the   music  stonoed 
Tnn  flpt°"\°^  W^^  ^'''"^  ""^^^^  *J-  beams  asTo  ly 

^f  footTs'shl  Th  ^"r  ^"^V^  ^''^'  '^'^^  h«^'  ^«  «^i^t 
tn  iZ\  '  1  \  ^u^y  clragged  her,  a  struggling  captive, 
to  the  bride-chamber  which  made  the  other  end  of  the 
house,  and  when  they  emerged,  blushing  and  gigff  ina  and 
subdued,  the  fun  began  with  Tom  McChesney^  He^gave 
the  young  men  a  pretty  fight  indeed,  and  long  before  they 

tht^h  SrTnd tfndot^^  '''''''  '''  ^^'^ '^^'^  ^-p' 

^nf]\Zt^  *^/  '^^^T  ^"?  J^^'  ^^"*  °"'  ^"d  the  feastinc 
fnhulX'''^  ^'''  l""  *^"  ^"^  ^^i»  that  came  at  dawn 
tL'4ht  Ss!'^  '^'^"^  '^'^  — ^^^  ^— d 
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CHAPTER   Viri 

THE  NOLLICHUCKY  TRACE 

Some  to  endure,  and  many  to  qunll, 
borne  to  confiikf,  iiii<j  iiuiiiv  to  t'iiil, 
Toiliii;^  over  the  Wiiatliiess  1  rail, 

staiLecl  on  our  journey  across  ti.o  Blue  Wall.  Before 
the  sun  e  uised  Hway  the  tiln.y  veil  of  n.ist  from  he 
brooks  in  the  valley,  the  MeChesneys,  father,  mother  and 
ch  klren,  were  gathered  to  see  us  dei>art.  And  as  they 
helped  us   to   tighten  the  packsaddlel  Tom  himsef     a1 

t^'it  wJ?  '''"''■"  ^^««-^^^^'<^'  t''«.V  did  not  cease  lamenting 
that  we  were  going  to  certain  death.  Our  scrawny  horses 
splashed  across  the  stream,  and  we  turned  to  see  i  gaun 

so,row"fn^  ^^'  '^'^"'^"^^  '^T  ^^^''^"^^^  '^''  «"»'  ^^er^  and 
soirovvful  We  waved  our  hands,  and  set  our  faces 
towards  Kamtuckee.  ^ 

Tom  walked  ahead,  rifle  on  shoulder,  then  Polly  Ann- 
and   astly  I  drove  the  two  shaggy  ponies,  the  instrutnent; 

mcks  .  ■'''  7  ^''^  ^'7  ''^^'  ^«  S"'^'''  ^'''y  «"  their 
^^^  :S'"'  ''  ^^'^'^'  "^'  '  ^^°^-  '  tri/mphantly 
It  was  not  long  before  we  were  in  the  wilderness,  shut 
in  by  mounain  crags,  and  presently  Pollv  Ann  forgot 
her  sorrows  in  the  perils  of  the  trace.  Choke.l  bv  bS 
and  grapevines,    l.locked    by  sliding  stones  and  earth    t 

unai  it"  lo7'"t  'ir°^l\  ''''  ^"^^  '^"'^  ^"-'-  "f  tl-  day 
until  It  lost  Itself  in  the  open  heights.     As  the  sun  was 

wearing   down    to   the    western    ridges   the   mischievous 

sorrel  mare  turned  her  pack  on  a  sapling,  and  one  of  the 

precious  bags  burst.     In  an  instant  Vc  were  on  our  knees 

gathering  the  golden  meal  in  our  hands.     Polly  Ann  baked 
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journeycakes  on  a  hot  stone  from  wliat  we  saved  under  the 
shwiy  ivy  leave.s,  and  8Ci;r..-e  had  I  Hpancelled  the  horses 
cro  Ion.  returned  with  a  fat  tnrkev  he  had  sliot. 

"  Was  there  ever  sech  a  wedding  journey!  "  said  Polly 
Ann,  as  wo  sat  alxmt  the  fire,  for  the  mountain  air  was 
chill.  ♦'And  1  <»m  ami  Davy  as  grave  as  parsons.  Ye'd 
ffuess  one  o  you  was  Rutherford  himself,  and  the  other 
air.  Dooiio. 

,.l"J'r\''^  he  was jrrave.  I  little  rcali/x-d  then  the 
task  he  had  set  himselt,  to  pilot  a  woman  and  a  lad  into  a 
country  haunted  hy  frenzied  savages,  when  single  men 
feared  to  go  t  his  season  IJut  now  he  smiled,  and  patted 
roily  Ann  s  brown  hand.  * 

"It's  one  of  yer  own  ehoosing,  lass,"  said  he. 

woM  V  ;»^y"/,'''""r"^-^',;"  "'■^^"^^  «^e.  "Come,  Davy, 
we  11  go  back  to  (Jrandpu."  ^* 

Tom  grinned. 

f}.rir  "iT- V'"  i^''""  '•^.'^^kins  won't  bother  us  till  we  git  by 
the  Nolhchucky  and  Watauga  settlements,"  he  said  ^ 

"The  redskins!  '  said  Polly  Ann,  indignant;  "I  reckon 
if  one  of  em  di.J  git  me  he'd  kiss  me  once  in  a  while." 

Whereupon  lorn  looking  more  sheei)ish  still,  tried  to 
kiss  her,  and  failed  ignominiously,  for  she  vanished  into 
the  dark  woods. 

"If  a  redskin  got  you  here,"  said  Tom,  when  she  had 
slipped  back   "  he'd  fetch  you  to  Nick-a-jack  Cave." 
"  What  s  that  ?  "  she  demanded. 

f ^r  ^^y^f  *^^  ^-'^  '^i '"''^ ''''"*^  '^"^  ye^o-"^  scalawags  over 
the  mountains  is  gathered,"  he  answered.     And  he  told  of 

a  deep  gorge  between  towering  mountains  where  a  great 
rver  cried  angrily,  of  a  black  eave  out  of  which  a  black 

ino  t  e  rock,  flie  river  was  the  Tennessee,  and  the 
p  ace  the  resort  of  the  Chickamauga  bandits,  pirates  of 
t^ie  mountains,  outcasts  of  all  nations.  And  Dragging 
Canoe  was  their  cliief.  ■^^'*Sg"i& 

It  was  on  the  whole  a  merry  journey,  the  first  part  of 
Her  and  whisper:   -Well  hold  out,  Davy.     He'll  never 
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at  half  1,18  pace  on  our  ueeouut.  He  tul.l  us  lliciv  was  im 
fear  of  m  ski  us  hne,  ^t-t,  xvIk.i  the  s.  ivani  of  a  painter  or 
the  hootot  au  owl  Mirn.l  uw  Uom  u.y  t- xhauste.f  slu.nlH.r, 
1  caii-ht  M^'ht  of  hini  with  his  bade  to  a  tree,  starin.r  into 
the  forest,  his  rille  at  his  .i.le.  The  day  was  tlawniir-. 
lurn  ahout  s  tair,"  I  o.\i)ostti'  ted. 
''  Ye'll  need  yere  sleep,  Davy,"  said  lie,  "or  ye'll  never 
grow  any  hi^^'^'er."  '' 

"I  thoui,rj,t  Kaiiituckeo  was  to  tlio  west."  I  said,  "and 
you  re  makm;;  north  "  For  I  had  ..hserve.l  him  .lav  after 
U.v}.  Ue  Jiad  left  the  trails.  {Sometimes  lie  climhed  a 
tree,  and  a-ain  lie  sent  me  to  the  upper  hranehes,  whence 
1  8urv.-yed  a  sea  of  tree-tops  wavin-  j,,  the  wind,  and 
looked  onward  to  where  a  .i,neen  velvet  hollo\\  lav  nestlinr- 
on  the  western  side  of  a  saddle-hacked  rid-'c        '  " 

,.,;;^'^'f^l\-"  .^^li'-l   Tom   to  Polly  Ami,  laughin-.  "The 
httle  devil  will  beat  me  at  woodcraft  soon.     Av,  north 

f    .?'•  J  \"  '''»»t"V^'  f"'-  tl'e  Nollichueky  Trace  that  leads 
to  the  \Vatauf:fa  settlement." 

It  was  wonderful  to  me  how  he  chose  his  way  throurrh 
the  mountains.  Once  in  a  while  we  cau-ht  si-ht  of^a 
yellow  blaze  in  a  tree,  made  by  himself  scarce  a  month 
gone,  wlien  he  came  southward  alone  to  fetch  Polly  Ann 
Again,  tiie  tired  roan  shied  back  from  the  bleached  bones 
ot  a  traveller,  jjicked  clean  by  W(,lvcs.  At  sundown,  when 
we  loosed  our  exhausted  horses  to  graze  on  the  wet  grass 
by  the  streams,  Tom  would  go  ofY  to  look  for  a  deer  or 
turkey,  and  often  not  come  back  to  us  until  lon^^  after 
darkness  had  fallen.  "^ 

"  Davy'll  take  care  of  you,  Polly  Ann,"  he  would  say 
as  he  lett  us.  "^ 

And  she  would  smile  at  him  bravely  and  say,  "I  reckon 
1  kin  look  out  for  Davy  awhile  yet." 

But  when  he  was  gone,  and  the  crooning  stillness  set  in, 

•.°u  '\?!'^T  ^y  ^^'"^  "'■''">'  ^^^'^^^^^  of  tlie  night,  we  would 
sit  huddled  together  by  the  fire.  It  was  dread  for  him 
She  teit,  not  lor  herself.  And  in  both  our  minds  rose 
red  images  of  hideous  foes   skulking   behind   his   brave 
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form  m  ho  trod  the  forent  floor.     Polly  Ann  was  not  the 
wonmn  to  wluin|H'r. 

And  yet  I  have  but  dim  n-collfctions  of  tl.iji  journey. 
It  was  no  hurdshii.  t.,  u  l;„l  I„„u-ht  up  in  woudcmft.  Fear 
of  the  Indutn.s,  hi<e  :i  d.»-  shivering  with  the  cold,  was  a 
deadened  pain  on  the  border. 

Strangely  enough  it  was  I  who  chanced  upon  the  Nol- 
liehucky    Irace,  whiili  follows  the  n.eanderin.rs  „f  tliat 
nver  northward   through   the   g,vat    .Smokv   Mo.intains. 
It  was  made  long  ngo  by  tho  Southern   Indians  as  thev 
threade.l  the.r  ^yay  to  the  Hunting  hands  of  Kainturkcc, 
and  shared  now  by    nihan  traders.     The  path  was  redolent 
with  odors,  and  briglit  with  mountain  shrubs  and  flowers  — 
liio  pmk    uuivl  bush,  the  shining  rh.Hlo.len.lron,  ami  the 
grape  and  phiin  and  wiM  erab.     The  clear  notes  of  the 
mountain  birds  were  in  our  ears  by  (hiv,  and  the  music  of 
the  water  falling  over  tlic  ledges,  mingled  with  that  of 
ho   caves  rustling  m  the  wind,  lulled  us  to  sleep  at  niuht. 
iligh  above  us,  as  we  dcs.,   ,ded,  the  gap,  from  naked  crag 
to  timber-covered  ndge,  vv.s  si.anned  by  the  eagle's  flight. 
And  virgin  valleys,  where  future  generations  were  to  be 
horn,  spread  out  and   narrowed  again,  —  vallevs  with  a 
deep  carpet  of    uie  and  grass,  where  the  deer  and  elk  and 
hear  fed  unmolested. 

It  was  perchance  tho  next  evening  that  my  eves  fell 
upon  a  sight  which  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  niv  boy- 
ish memories.  The  trail  slipped  to  the  edge  of  a  preci- 
pice,  and  at  our  feet  tho  valley  widened.  Planted  amidst 
giant  trees  o„  a  shining  green  lawn  that  ran  down  to  the 
racing  ISolhchucky  was  the  strangest  house  it  has  ever 
been  my  lot  to  see —  of  no  shape,  of  huge  size,  and  built 
ot  logs,  one  wing  hitched  to  another  by  "doer  allevs" 
(as  we  called  them);  and  from  its  wide  stone  "chimnVs 
the  pearly  smoke  rose  upward  in  the  still  air  through  tne 
poplar  branches.  Beyond  it  a  setting  sun  gilded  the  corn- 
fields, and  horses  and  cattb^  dotted  the  pastures.  We  stood 
for  a  while  staring  at  this  oasis  in  the  wilderness,  and  to 
my  boyish  fancy  it  was  a  fitting  introduction  to  a  delec- 
table litud. 
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Sevier, 
a  weep 


plory  l)M  to  lioavpn  I  "  exclaimcfl  Polly  Anu 
Its  Nolhol.ucky  J.U'k'H  lio.is..."  said  Tom. 

"  And  who  mav  ho  bo?"  said  .she. 

♦♦  Who  may  lu>  l,e!"  i-ijed  Tom  ;  "Captain  Jr'- 
king  ot  the  l..)i-.l..r,  and  [  r.nkon  th..  lu'st  man  i 
out  rodskins  in  th..  W.naoir.i  .settlements." 

♦'U()  you  know  him/"  said  she. 

"I  was  cIkk..  as  one  (.f  his  seonts  when  we  fired  the  Chero. 
kee  hill  towns  last  .summ.r/'said  Tom,  with  pride.  "Thar 
was  l.lood  ami  thunder  for  ye  I  We  went  d-nvn  the  (i.vat 
war-path  whi<-h  lies  hdow  us,  and  when  we  was  ihroiiLrh 
tnero  wasn  t  a  c.Mn-shu.-k  or  a  wi-wam  or  a  war  pest  h-tt. 
Wo  didnt  harm  the  s.juaws  nur  the  ehildren,  hut  there 
warn  t  un  prisoners  took.  When  N..lliehuekv  .Jaek  strikes 
1  m-kon  Its  more  lik,-  a  thun.lerl.nlt  n„r  un'vthimr  dse." 

Hv.  r    r'*M       l''  '"■"?.''^  I'onie,  Tcrnr'  I  asked,  fearful 
tliat  I  should  not  see  this  celebrated  person. 

♦'Wo  11  soon  Tarn,"  said  h  >,  as  we  descended.  ♦'  I  heerd 
he  was  aj?oin  to  i.unish  them  Chickamauga  robbers  by 
JNiek-a-jaek.  "^ 

Just  then  we  hear.l  a  prodi-ious  barkin<r,  an<l  a  dozen 
hounds  came  eharsr.ng  down  the  path  at  our  horses'  leers, 

H.L'"r  ^  ^^"'^'   V,""  "'"'  ^?"'^'   1''^^*"''-      A   '"'"^''^  voice 
deep,  c  ear,  compelhnjr,  was  heard  eallinrr :  _ 

-Vi!  Flora!   Hipper!" 

I  saw  him  comin-  from  the  jmrch  of  the  house,  a  tall, 
8lim  hguro  in  a  hunting  shin-that  fitted  to  perfection  J 
and  cavalry  boots.  His  face,  his  carriage,  his  oui<-k  move- 
merit  and  stride  tilled  my  notion  of  a  Uoro,  and  Iny  insUnct 
told  me  he  was  a  gentleman  i)orn. 

"  Why,  bless  my  soul,  it's  Tom  McChesney ! "  he  cried 
ten  paces  away,  while  Tom  grinned  with  pleasure  at  thJ 
recognition.     "  But  what  have  vou  here  ?  " 

"A  wife,"  said  Tom,  standing  on  one  foot. 

Captain  Sevier  fixe.l  his  dark  blue  eyes  on  Polly  Anu 
with  ap))robation,  and  he  bowed  to  her  very  gracefullv. 

"Where   are    vou    a-oiinn   ^^a'•>•n    m■^^'  T   -,-i.'>"   u-        -1 

"  lo  Kaintuckee,"  said  Pollv  Ann. 

"To  Kaintuckee!"   cried   Captain  Sevier,  turning  to 
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Tom.  "  Kj|a.l.  then,  you  ve  ru»  right  to  n  wlfe,~nn.l  to 
«iu-  h  ■  vvif..,  and  hu  Khuu'.-.I  .,  -lin  m  I'oHy  Ann.  ••  Whv, 
Met  h.'Huuy,  y.,u  ucvi-r  .stnu  U  uu-  :w  u  ru\h  ,u:in.  Have 
you  loHt  your  scimeH,  to  tako  u  wounm  int.,  Kuntucky  thw 
year  :  ^  *•••• 

"So  th»'  forts  ho  Hlill  in  tronhh'?"  Hai.l  T«»rn 
"Trouhlo/"  oriiui  Mr.  S.-vit-r.  with  u  .,uirk  llinff  of  hi>« 
whip  at   an    unruly   houn-l,  "  llarro.lstoNvn.   HcMuVeshoro, 
Loifan  M  I-ort  at  St.  Asaph's,  -thry  ,h,„'t  .hire  «tick  their 
iioseM  oul.si.h.  th«  sl(H  ka.h-s.     Th.,  lu.hans  havo  Hwar.uiMl 
into  Kfutucky  hko  hmI  ants,  I  t.-ll   vou.     Tvn  .hiys  »-.» 
when  I  was  ui  thn  llolston  .sfttlenuMits,  Major  Hi.n'LM-an 
came  in.     I  i.  fort  ha.l  h....„  shut  u|,  siu.c  .May,  they  wero 
out  of  powiU-r  and  h- ul,  and  soujehody  had  t.,  (■ome.     Ihnv 
dul  he  con.e.'     As  ihe  wolf  h.pos,  nay,  as  the  crow  llie^ 
over  era-  au.l   fonl,  Cumberland,  Cl.iich,  and  ull,  forty 
nides  a  day  lor  live  days,  and  never  saw  a  trace  — for  tho 
war  parties  were  watehin;,'  the  Wilderness  Road."     And 
ho  swun-  ajraiu  towards  Polly  Ann.     "  Vou'll  not  jjo  to 
-   untuck,  e,  ma'am  ;  you'll  s^tay  here  with  us  until  the  red- 
skins  are  beaten  olT  there.     He  may  po  if  ho  likes  " 

"I  reckon  we  didn't  come  this  far  to  give  outrCaptain 
oovier,    said  she.  '■ 

-You  don't  h,ok  to  bo  the  kind  to  pivn  out,  Mrs. 
M.Chesney,  said  ho  "An.l  yet  it  mav  „ot  bo  a  matter 
of  piyinjT  out,  he  achled  more  soberly.  This  nuxture  of 
heartiness  and  gravity  seemed  to  sit  well  on  him.  " Surely 
you  have  been  enterprising,  Tom.  Wl,.  ie  in  the  name 
ot  the  Continental  Congress  did  you  get  t  le  hul'^" 

-I  married  him  along  with  Polly  Ann,"  said  Tom. 
lijat  was  the  bargain,  and  I  reckon  he  was  worth  it." 
;/  '\take  a  dozen  to  get  her,"  declared  Mr.  Sevier,  while 
Po  ly  Ann  blushed  '•  Well,  well,  supper's  waiting  us, 
and  cider  and  applejack,  for  we  don't  get  a  %veddin'^ 
party  every  day.  Some  gentlemen  are  here  whose  word 
may  have  more  weight  and  whose  attractions  may  bo 
greater  than  mine."  "^ 

He  whistled  to  a  neirro  lad,  who  took  on.r  horses  and 
leu  us  through  the  court-yard  and  the  house  to  tho^lawn 
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at  tho  fur  .,.lu  of  ii.  A  ru.l,,  tablr  was  ..n  tlK-ro  undor 
a  ffiuut  lr«.'.  nml  luoim.i  it  ihrw  j,'r.,tU'mi'n  w.-ru  lalkin.r. 
My  .netuory  of  all  of  ihcMu  h  ii.ort,  vivi.l  thai,  i»  uunUt 
Iw  were  tJu'ir  uau.e.H  not  houH»>h(»l,l  words  iu  thy  Wostcru 
country.     ( -aptain  Seviur  «lartlra  th.Mu. 

»'My  fruMMlM/'HuiU   he.  -if    you   hav,.   d.-Hpatchos   for 
Kuntuc-kciM  pray  y.ui  jfct  tlu>ni  r.-ady  ov.m-  niuht." 

grav.dv  "^'  "'   ''""'  """   '*''''"'^'  *'"'   "^''''''   ^'^'^ 

^^MVhut  tho  tlevil  .lo  you  mean,  Scviur?"  mid  th«  stern 

"That  my  friend,  Tom  .McChosnov,  Ik  poi„rr  there  with 
lii8  wife,  unlesM  we  can  j^toi.  him."'  naid  S.nior 

-Stop  lmn!"thun.lere(l  the  stern  K*'nll«>nan.  kirkinff 
buek  hhs  ehair  ami  .traijrhteniuK  up  to  what  seemed  to 
me  a  colossal  height.  1  stared  ut  him,  hovlike.  Ifo 
Had  long,  iron-gray  hair  and  a  creased,  tieshV  face  and 
Bunken  eyes  We  looked  an  if  he  might  stop  nnyhody 
as  he  turned  upon  'lorn.  "  Who  tho  devil  is  this  Tom 
McChesney?"  he  demanded. 
Sevier  laughed. 

"The  best  scout  I  ever  laid  eyes  on,"  said  he.      "A 
deadly  man  with  a  Deckard,  an  unerring  man  at  choos- 
ing a  wife     (iind  he  Lowed  to  the  reddening  I'ollv  Ann^ 
"and^  a  fool  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  her." 

"Tut,  tut,"  said  the  iron  gentleman,  who  was  tho 
famous  Captain  Kvan  Shelby  of  King's  Meadows,  "he'll 
leave  her  here  in  our  settlements  while  he  helps  us  fiirht 
Dragging  Canoe  and  his  Chickamauga  pirates." 

"  If  he  leaves  me,  ''  said  Polly  Ann,  her  eyes  flashing, 
that  s  an  end  to  the  bargain.  He'll  never  lind  me  more  " 
Captain  bevier  laughed  again. 

"There's  spirit  for  you,"  he  cried,  slapping  his  whip 
against  his  boot.  ti     &  f 

At  this  another  gentleman  stood  up,  a  younger  counter- 
part  of  the  hrst,  only  he  towered  higher  and  his  shoulders 
were  broader.  He  had  a  big-featured  face,  and  T.lea.jmt 
eyes  — that  twinkled  now  — sunken  in,  with  fleshy  creases 
at  the  corners. 
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Tf  J,       McChesney     said  he,  "  don't  mind  my  father 
If  any  mar,  besides  Logan  can  get  inside  the  forts   vo J 
can.     Do  you  remember  me'"  '  ^^ 

- 1  reckon  I  do,  Mr.  Isaac  Shelby,"  said  '•  m  nuttin^ 
a  b.ghand  into  Mr.  Shelby's  bigger  one  -I  re^cko^  f 
won  t  soon  forget  how  you  stepped  out  of  ranks  .nd 
the  tiZ'' '"^  ''^''''  '^''  ^^>"  ^^'^«  ^-""-''  -"i  turned 
commS''^  ^'^'  ^^''  ™'"  '^  '^'P  °^t  «^  ^"^ks  and  take 

''Pish  !  "  said  Mr.  Isaac  Shelby,  blushing  like  a  ffirl  • 
"where  would  have  been  if  you  and  Moor°e  and  Fi.fdle; 
and  the  rest  hadn't  stood  'em  off  till  we  turned  rou,  d  A'^ 

tim  '    Not  bv     '"  l''-''^  f  "tleman  had  drawn  n.v  atten- 
tion.    Not  by  anything  he  said,  for  he  remained  silent 
sitting  with  his  dark  brown  head  bent  forward,  quietly 
gaznig  at  the  scene  from  under  his  brows.     The  Sant 
he  poke  they  turned  towards  him.    He  was  peH.aps  iortv 
iju^^"'*'°"^^'^'^^'  '"'^^  «"  t^^li  -^^^  '^Ir.  Sevier.    ^  ^' 

Why  do  you  go  to  Kaintuckee,  McChesney  ?  "  he  asked 
"I  give  my  wore'  to  Mr.  Harrod  and  Mr.  Clark  to  come 
back,  Mr.  Robertson,"  said  Tom. 

of  lotng  h^er.'' ^^'  '     "  ^'^  '''^'  ^^^'  >^«^  '""  '^  Sre.t  risk 

"And  if  he  leaves  me,"  said  Polly  Ann,  flinrrincr  her 
head,  "he  will  lose  me  sure  "  ""iff'nff  iier 

The  others  laughed   but  Mr.  Robertson  merely  smiled. 
haith     cried  Captain  Sevier,  «if  those  I  met  coming 

ttt  strioH^^^^^^^  ''"  ''^^^^»^r"-«  Trace  had  b^en  of 

wff V  ?^'  .17  ^^'''^^  "'"'^  "^^'^  ^"  t'le  forts  now." 

wneie  we  sat.     He  was  a  widower,  with  lads  somewhere 

by  them.     And  later   when  the  fireflies  glowed  and  the 
NoHichucky  sang  m  the  darkness,  we  liste'ned  to  the  talk 

th.f  L7'  ^^  ^^'  ^''^'  ^°""  ^y-     I  "«^d«d  not  to  be  told 
that  before  me  were  the  renowned  leaders  of  the  Watau«ta 
settlements.      My  hero  worship  cried  it  aloud  withS  ml. 
These  captains  dwelt  on  the  border-land  of  mystery,  con^ 


m 
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quered  the  wilderness,  and  drove  before  tliem  its  savatre 
and  tolV'r'  ""/f^l-  When  they  spoke  of  the  Cherokeea 
oLrnn  "'-^   'T'    Stuart _ tiie   companion    of 

Uimeron  — WIS  urjrmg  thein  to  war  against  our  people  a 

km/d  "^n^^'  """"  ■"'•    '■"'■  ""=  ^'"«-''- '^"^ 

I  remember  the  men,  — scarcely  what  they  said  :  Evan 
She  by  s  words,  like  heavy  blows  on  an  anvil  ;  S 
Shelbys,  none  the  less  forceful;  James  Robertson 
compe  hng  his  listeners  by  some  strange  powe '  He 
was  perchance  the  strongest  man  there,  tiioigh  none  of 

untold  haruslnps  to  found  and  rear  another  settlenient 
farther  west      But  best  I  loved  to  hear  Captain  Sevier 


a  lightness  of  touch,  that  seemed  mJre  i;;'kXpbg  wJS 

:t  behind  me  in  Charlestown.     Him  I 


To  me  he  was 


that  world  I  nad  left  ^  ..,  ,,,  ^„,„. 

loved,  and  at  length  I  solved  the  puzzle 
JNick  Temple  grown  to  manhood. 

I  slept  in  ilie  room  with  Captain  Sevier's  boys,  and  one 
window  of  It  was  of  paper  smeared  with  bear'^  grease 
through  which  the  sunlight  came  all  bleared  and  f  elfow 

rpl' kT""-  J.  ^'f  ^  ^''^>'«  "^t«^e«t  in  affairs,  and  I 
remember  being  told  that  the  gentlemen  were  met  here 
to  discuss  the  treaty  between  themselves  and  the  great 
the'nolt^o;'"  •  "'  '^'  ^^r^ees,  and  also  to  confid 

^Cz:i^^:^::^'^^^  ^^'^^^^^^  ^--  -^ 

As  we  sat  at  breakfast  under  the  trees,  these  gentlemen 
generously  dropped  their  own  business  to  counsel  Tmn" 
and  I  observed  with  pride  that  he  had  gained  their  regai  d 
during  the  last  year's  war.  Shelby's  threats  and  RoWt- 
son's  wariiings  and  Sevier's  exhortations  having  no  effect 
upon  his  determination  to  proceed  to  Kentucky,  they  began 

talked'^'^AnTfi^T  '"  P'  "?^  ^'  ^^^  silent  while  they 
l!v       .u  ^  u"!^^^-^''  '^^^'^  ^^^y  ^sked  him,  he  spoke  of 

tTet^t^n^elV^aT'^  ""'''''  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  -^ 
"  Egad,"  cried  Captain  Sevier,  "  I  have  so  many  times 
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found  the  boldest  plan  the  s-itc^t  fh.f  t  i,        u 
coward  that  way.    ,&hat  do^ 'i"::  •  t'„t  MrTo^LTn".  " 
table?       ^"""^  '"^"^  *"'  »1""'»  ^i-ould.™  over  the 

wiZutT^ki""  u7"'' "  P"'^  S^'-S  o^^'-"  '-  "-'wered. 

Polly  Ann  looked  at  Tom  as  if  to  sav  fli^f  ♦!,«     u  i 

the  co,i!^^att;%t'\vii^tr„;i„''"'*  ^^^-^  ''^^■™'' 

his  men,  and  at  length  we  forded  th.  h^iLP  ^  l-anoe  or 
the  scattered  settlefienTL  Caitr's  Vallev   °  ""*  °''"''  "• 


.^i-'-^A,- 
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"  VVhar  be  ye  from?  "  asked  Tom. 
Jor  answer  the  man  bared  his  arm,  then  his  shoulder, 
nn,1  o7°  Tr-'^'  '^'''''  ^°"^  '''"^  ^*'^^'  ^^^vealed  themselves 
bounT""  ''''''"'"  '^^'^  "^^''^  ^''"^*''  "^^'^"^  ^'«  ^^^^  ^een 

vpr??"^  killed  Sue,"  he  cried,  "sculped  her  afore  my 
very  eyes.  And  they  chopped  my  boy  outen  the  hickory 
w  thes  and  earned  hira  to  the  Creek  Nation.  At  a  place 
where  there  was  a  standin'  stone  I  broke  loose  from  three 

nnH?;n''"";  ""'""''  H'''  °y^'  ^^'^  "'"""tains,  and  I  ain't  had 

noth  n  ,  stran<Ter    but  berries  and  chainey  brier-root  for 

en  days,     (iod  damn  'em !  "  he  cried,  stan.ling  up  and 

DeckaV"d-''      '''"  ^''^"  ^"   ^"'  ^'''^   "^^  ^   ^^"  set  a 

"  Will  you  cro  back?"  said  Tom. 

"Go  back!"  lie  shouted,  "I'll  go  back  and  fight  'em 
while  I  have  blood  in  my  body." 

He  fell  into  a  bunk,  but  his  sorrow  haunted  hira  even  in 
his  troubled  s  eep,  and  his  moans  awed  us  as  we  listened. 

t.!r  ^Y^-  ^^  ^"^^  "',  ^^'^  ^^""'y  '"''^^  '"^i-e  calmness.  It 
was  horrible  indeed,  and  might  well  have  frightened  a  less 
courageous  woman  than  Polly  Ann.  Imploring  her  not 
to  go,  he  became  wild  again,  and  brought  tears  to  her  eyes 
when  he  spoke  of  his  own  wife.  "  They  tomahawked  her, 
maam,  because  she  could  not  walk,  and  the  baby  beside 
Her,  and  1  standing  by  with  my  arms  tied." 

hnw  T°"^  ;'"  ?  \^^'^  J  sJiaJl  never  forget  that  scene,  and 
how  Tom  p  eaded  with  Polly  Ann  to  stay  behind,  but  she 
would  not  listen  to  him. 

"You're  going,  Tom?"  she  said. 
worZ"^'"  ^'^  ^"«^6^ed'  turning  away,  "  I  gave  'em  my 

"And  your  word  to  me?"  said  Polly  Ann. 

He  did  not  answer. 

We  fixed  on  a  Saturday  to  start,  to  give  the  horses  time 
to  rest,  and  in  the  hope  that  we  might  hear  of  some  relief 
party  going  over  the  Gap.  On  Thursday  Tom  made  a 
trip  to  the  store  in  the  valley,  and  came  back  with  a 
Deckard  rifle  he  had  bought  for  the  stranger,  whose  name 
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tT/rJrfi^.^^v  iT^"^  T*^  "°  "^'^^  ^''o°»  Kaintuckee,  but 
vte  b  er'S'^  settlers  see.ned  to  think  that  mu'tters 
were  oeiter  there.  It  v  is  that  same  nkrht,  I  believe  that 
two  men  arrived  from  Kort  Chiswell.  "o.  e,  whTso  „  X 
was  Cutcheon  was  a  little  man  with  a  short  fSead  and 

tarv  cuf  "Thi"  "'"  ?  --^^her-beaten  blue  coat  of  n^Ui 
tary  cut.       riie  second  was  a  big,  lijrht-colored    (l.-shv 
nnin,  and  a  loud  talker.     He  wore  a  luuuii^^  si  irt  .m:^! 
le^pngs.    They  were  both  the  wor.e  fo    rum  t lev  h 

boastfull^    ^"''   '''    ''''  '''-''  '^'''''  ^^  ^ 
"  Afeard  to  po  to  Kaintuckee  !  "  said  he.     -  I've  met  a 
parcel  o  cowards  on  the  road,  turned  back.     There  ain'? 
notlun  to  be  afeard  of,  eh,  stranj^er /"  he  added  to  'C„ 
who  pa.d  no  manner  of  attention  to  him.     T  e  sm  dl  m  n 
scarce  opened  his  n.outh,  but  .at  with  1^;  hcl^^e  iTor 
ward  on  his  breast  when  he  was  not  drinking      We  passed 
a  dismal,  crowded   night  in      ,  ^   room  with   sucV  com- 
panions.     When  they  heard  Uu...  we  were  to  go  over  tbe 
niountains,  nothing  would  satisfy  the  big  maifbut  to  go 

T;^^;!:5:mS^^^Ss;-^^^^°-  "^^^- 

S.Z^   ^°  ^°"t^"  °^*^^-"    ^^torted   Riley,   for   that 
wn^s  his  name.     "I  reckon  I'm  no  more  of  aVor^  than 

;;  Whar  did  ye  come  from  '>  "  said  Tom. 
(^Jnswell  s  mines,  taking  out   lead   for  the  armv   o' 

>An7'vou  '-''Tt""'^  ^^"^^"^^^"^  enough  in  7"' 
his  i^taircoat!"'  '""'  ^"""^^  ^^  ^^"^^''-'°"  -^  ^y'^-S 

"I  got  tired  of  their  damned  discipline"  the  mnn 
answered  surlily.     He  was  a  deserter.     ^'         '"'"" 

say  i^Tat  ^'"'"  '"'^  '^^'"^'  '^'^'"^^^''  "^^  >^°"  ^°"^^'  what  I 

Such  was  the  sacrifice  we  were  put  to  bv  our  nPPd  nf 

company.    But  iu  those  ^^    -  a  man^vas  a  mL^and  scarce 
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enough  on  the  Wilderness  Trail  in  that  year  of  77.  So 
we  started  away  from  Carter's  Valley  on  a  bright  Satur- 
day morning,  the  grass  glistening  after  a  week's  rain,  the 
road  soddtMi,  and  tiie  smell  of  the  summer  earth  heavy 
lorn  and  Wckh.n  walked  aliead,  driving  the  two  horses,' 
followed  by  Ciitcheon,  his  head  dropped  between  his 
shoulders,      ihe  big  man,  Riley,  regaled  Polly  Ann. 

"  My  pluck  IS,"  said  he,  ''my  pluck  is  to  gne  a  redskin 
no  ehance.  Shoot  'em  down  like  hogs.  Uptakes  a  good 
un  to  stalk  me,  Ma'ani.  Up  on  the  Kanawha  I've  i)ad 
liaml-to-liand  hglits  with  'em.  and  made  'em  cry  quits." 

"Law!  "  exclaimed  Polly  Ann,  nudging  me,  "it  was  a 
lucky  thing  v.e  run  into  you  in  the  valley." 

liut  presently  we  left  the  road  and  'took  a  mountain 
trail,  —  as  still  a  clunb  as  we  had  vet  had.  Polly  Ann  went 
up  It  like  a  bird,  talking  all  the  while  to  Uiley,  uho  blew 
like  a  bellows.     For  once  he  was  silent. 

Wo  spent  two,  perchance  three,  davs  climbing  and 
descending  and  fording.  At  night  Tom  would  suffer 
none  to  watch  save  Weldon  and  himself,  not  trusting 
Kiley  or  Cntcheon.  And  the  rascals  were  well  content 
to  sleep.  At  length  Ave  came  to  a  cabin  on  a  creek,  the 
corn  between  the  stumps  around  it  choked  with  weeds 
ami  no  sign  of  smoke  in  the  chimney.  Behind  it  slanted 
up,  in  giant  steps,  a  forest-clad  hill  of  a  thousand  feet, 
and  m  front  of  it  the  stream  was  dammed  and  lined  with 
cane. 

"Who  keeps  house?"  cried  Tom,  at  the  threshold. 

lie  pushed  back  tlie  door,  fashioned  in  one  great  slab 
irom  a  forest  tree.  His  welcome  was  an  angry  whir,  and 
a  huge  yellow  rattler  lay  coiled  within,  his  head  reared  to 
strike.     Polly  Ann  leaned  back. 

"Mercy,"  she  cried,  "that's  a  bad  sign." 

But  Tom  killed  the  snake,  and  we  made  ready  to  use 
the  cabin  that  night  and  the  next  day.  P^or  the  horses 
were  to  be  rested  and  meat  was  to  be  got,  as  we  could 
not  use  our  guns  so  freely  on  the  far  side  of  Cumberland 
Uap.  In  the  morning,  before  he  and  Weldon  left,  Tom 
took  me  around  the  end  of  the  cabin. 
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^o'o?M^iT' "  *"•  " '  """'' '""'  '""•  "»'«"•    Kin  you 

I  reckoned  I  could. 

He  hud  taken  one  out  of  the   pack  lie  had  ^ot  from 
Captaui  Sevier  and  pushed  it  between  the  h,<r.s  u^h,,'  tl™ 
day  Imd  fallen   out        "If  they  try  anythi.,;.;'  Jd     e 
"shoot    em.     And  don't  be  afeard  of  kUlin.,'''e,n ''     He 

Cdon""'  Zt^'"'^'  "r^f  "'"S"""  "1^  ^^'«  '^^n>e  with 
VVtldon.  Polly  Ann  and  I  stood  watching  them  until 
they  were  out  of  sight.  ° 

About  eleven  o'clock   Riley  and  Cutcheon  moved  off  ' 
to  the  edge  of  a  cane-brake  near  the  water,  and  sat  there 
for  a  while  talking  in  low  tones.     Tiie  horJes  were  be  k^d 
and  spancelled  near  by,  feeding  on  the  cane  and  wi  d 
gntss,  and  Polly  Ann  was  cooking  journey-cakes  on  a 

T  ^^^!'  ^^^^^  y°^  ^°  «ober,  Davy  ?  "  she  said. 
1  didn  t  answer. 

"  Davy,"  she  cried,  »  be  happy  while  you're  young  Tis 
a  fine  day,  and  Kaintuckee's  over  yonder."  She  picked 
up  her  skirts  and  sanj?  :  _  *^  picKca 

"First  upon  th«  Iieeltap, 
Then  upon  the  toe." 

The  men  by  the  cane-brake  turned  and  came  towards 
"  Ye're  happy  to-day,  Mis'  McChesnev,"  said  Rilev 

to  Stte'^." ''''»^"^''''' '^""^'^-"^  "-•-»u:^g^^^^ 

"  We're  a-goin'  back  to  Cyarter's  Valley,"  said  Rilev  in 
his  blustering  way.     "This   here  nin't  as  exeitin'  i;  I 

»\|!l  .f  »   ^•^?"r.^^^'"^  ^^"'*^  "o  redskins  nohow." 
»  What !     cried  Polly  Ann,  in  loud  soorn,  "  ye're  a-^oin' 
to  desert?    There'll  be  redskins  enough  by  InS  byfl'U 
warrant  ye.  °       ^  "J'Au 

"thi?Trn^f  ^''''   1^^^  f  '•'™^  ^^^"^  °^  "s,"  says  Riley; 
that  am  t  any  place  for  wimmen,  over  yonder.'' 

Along  of  you !  "cried  Polly  Ann,  vvith  flashing  ey^s. 
Do  you  hear  tliat,  Davy?  "  ^  ^ 
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up  mv  nnnU.     I  slipped  around  the  conwr  nf  ti.«  1 

tham  'I'l  '•   1  "      ^Uli,     Willi     11111111111;     Clieeks.     fai'illfT 

hdd  a  1     le^  h.rV"'f  f?  "'"'*'  f  ^'""^^  -t   "^«       <i lef 
nem  a  little  buck  of  the  two,  beiim  the  cuwiv,]      u/*. 

Cutcheon  stood  ready,  like  a  wolf.      ^  ''^'^-     ^"' 

writhi„g"rthe  turf""'  "^  '"^  """'  ""^  '"''  «-«-•!. 
the'doo".""'  ""  '''"^'"'  ''""^  A'"'-"  I  »'">''"='l-  "»nd  bar 

^.^  Davy  I"  cried  she,  awestrieken,  "Davy,  yeVe  killed 
me'  anThfKr?  t''  "V*""  ""'"K''t'  but  she  eaught 

In  case  the  other  one  comes  hack,"  said  I. 
was  Ct   f  I.     ""^  ^"?^- :  '"'"  ""'  '"'^^  ''»<'k- "    Which 

after  a  whn"       Id  1"J"^"''  "  "^'."f  "'"  ™"'"  ^"^  ^ho. 
ered  the  fat  ant^rit  '  ""'"'^'^  "  """"  »"  <""'•  »- 

no^meaTeamfnt""';  I  """  '''"<^''-  ""-J  ""e  business  by 
"u  means  came  natural  to  me      Anrl  fii^f  ^«,  ^.i.     •    ^ 

It  was  near  sundown  when  Tom  and  Weldon  appeared 
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on  the  mountain  sule  carrying  a  buck  between  them, 
lom  glanced  from  one  to  the  other  of  U8  keenly.  He  waji 
very  auick  to  divine.  "^ 

♦'  VV  luir  be  they  ?  "  said  he. 

"Show  him,  Davy,"  Maid  Polly  Ann. 

«tor!''"^i'""  "'■*''  ^°  ^'"'  1'"^' ""''  ^*"">'  ^"n  tol^J  ^'im  the 
8  ory.  He  pave  me  one  look,  I  remember,  and  there  was 
more  .,f  gratitude  in  .t  than  in  a  thousand  words.  Then 
he  seized  a  piece  of  cold  cake  from  the  «t,.ne. 

\\\  !1  n  ^'f  *V*^  ''^  ^^'*'^*'- "  ^'«  »l^'»'anded  of  me. 

)i,   *     ,y  '^""  ''""ff  ^'»  '»'»  «l»)ulder. 
"  Tom,  Tom ! "  she  cried,  "  you   beant  coin'  to  leave 


The  next  vivid  thinj?  in  my  memory  is  the  view  of  the 
a.st  barrier  .Nature  had  reared  between  us  and  the  delec- 
ube   country.      It   stood   like   a   lion   at   the   gateway, 

Pn  ir*  T'u  """,'"!'"  ''"'  ^'''^-^'^  ^t  it  ill  tern.r  from 
I  owelU  Valley  below.  How  n.any  thousands  hav'^ 
looked  at  It  with  sinking  hearts !     How  many  weak     gs 

^nnn  > T"    "T",  ^'''^  '    '^^^'"'^  ^^'^''^^^^  ^o  be  eugravc^d 

pon  It  the  dark  history  of  the  dark  and  bloody  land 

beyond.     Nothing  in  this  life  worth  having  is  won  for  the 

?nr     U  ^-^^  ^\'  ^''^  ''  ^«"^^''  f^- '  '-^"^  ^>1«1  ^o'-'  »ncl  died 
tor.     Written,  too,  upon  that  i  .weriiig  wall  of  white  rock, 

in  the  handwriting  of  God  Himself,  is  the  history  of  the 
indomitable  Race  to  which  we  belong. 

For  fifty  miles  we  travelled  under  it,  towards  the  Gap, 
our  eyes  drawn  to  it  by  a  resistless  fascination.  The  sun 
went  over  it  early  in  the  day,  as  though  glad  to  leave 
the  place  and  after  that  a  dark  scowl  would^ettle  there 
At  night  we  felt  its  presence,  like  a  curse.  Even  Polly 
Ann  was  silent.  And  she  had  need  to  be  now.  When  it 
was  necessary,  we  talked  in  low  tones,  and  the  bell-clappers 
on  he  horses  were  not  loosed  at  night.  It  was  here,  but 
four  years  gone,  that  Daniel  Boone's  familv  vva«  attacked 
and  ills  son  killed  by  the  Indians.  '  -nacKea, 
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We  pawed,  from  time  to  time,  deserted  cabins  and 
camps,  and  home  places  that  mi^ht  once  have  been  called 
settlements :  Llk  Garden,  where  the  pioneers  of  the  last 
four  years  had  been  wont  to  lay  in  a  simple  sut)plv  of 
seed  corn  and  Irish  potatoes  ;  and  the  spot  where  Ilender- 
son  and  his  company  had  camped  on  the  way  to  establish 
Hoonesboro  two  years  before.  And  at  last  we  struck  the 
trace  that  mounted  upward  to  the  Gateway  itself. 
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ON  THE  WILDERNESS  TRAIL 

And  now  wo  had  our  hands  upon  the  latch,  and  God 
alone  knew  what  was  behin.l  the  K'Hte.     Toil,  with  a  cer- 

u'l'V;  .'IS"".'J'''*''  ''"'^  ''""^^"  »^'  D^'"^'''  Perchance. 
Hut  DeutJi  had  been  near  to  all  of  m,  and  his  presence  did 

not  friKliten.  As  we  climbed  towards  the  (iat.,  I  recalled 
with  stninj,'e  aptness  a  quaint  sayinjr  of  my  father's  that 
Kiuntiu-kee  was  the  (iarden  of  Eden,  and  that  men  were 
bemi,'  justly  punished  with  bhxxl  for  their  presumpti(,n. 

As  If  t..  crown  that  jud^nnent,  the  day  was  dark  an.l  low- 
ernit;,  with  showers  of  rain  from  time  to  time.  And  when 
we  sp(,ke,  —  Polly  Ann  ami  I,  —  it  was  in  whispers.  The 
trace  was  very  narrow,  with  Daniel  Bcu.ne's  blazes,  two 
years  old,  upon  the  trees  ;  but  the  way  was  not  over  steep, 
t  umhorland  Mountain  was  as  silent  and  deserted  as  when 
the  tirst  man  had  known  it. 

Alas,  for  the  vanity  of  human  presage !  We  gained  the 
top,  and  entered  unmolested.  No  Eden  suddenly  dazzled 
our  eye,  no  splendor  burst  upon  it.  Nothing  told  us,  as 
we  halted  in  our  weariness,  that  we  had  reached  the  Prom- 
ise.l  Laml.  1  he  mists  weighed  heavily  on  the  evergreens 
of  the  sl.jpes  and  hid  the  rhlges,  an.l  we  passed  that  night 
in  cold  discomfort.     It  was  the  first  of  many  without  a 

.Jt  "7^  ^^'^V  ^>rought  us  to  the  Cumberland,  tawny  and 
suollon  from  the  rams,  and  here  we  had  to  stop  to  fell 
trees  to  inake  a  raft  on  which  to  ferry  over  our  packs. 
Ue  bound  the  logs  together  with  grapevines,  and  as  we 
\vorko(l  my  imagination  painted  for  me  many  a  red  face 
pcring  from  ti.e  bushes  on  the  farther  shore."  And  when 
we  got  into  the  river  and  were  caught  and  spun  by  the 
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hurryinff  «hoftm  I  |,c.irkone»l  for  ri  shot  from  the  fnrtlirr 
bank  W  uU;  Vully  Ann  an.l  I  wv.e  ..  m.nl.l.n^.  t..  ijet  ihl 
raft  lundnl  l.n,  an.l  W.l.lon  Muan.  ..vcr  will,  the  Lt-.v,. 
Ana  HO  SM>  lay  tja.  H».r..r..l  ni^'ht  .h.UrnlJv  in  tlu-  rain.  iJut 
not  HO  nnuh  as  a  \vhini|n.r  ,..sca|HHl  Hum  Polly  Ann.  I 
mv«  ofi,.n  tol.l  h,.r  «inr..  ihat  tin.  hoivsI  ,,ial  „|„.  j,.,.!  was 
t  u-KMianl  slu;  k.|.t  un  hvv  ton^nts-a  hanlshj,,  i,,,!.-!..!  for 
onu  of  lii.Hh  ,n  M-ntan<v.  Many  a  i-ull  had  she  liehlenc-a 
for  us  hy  rt  lla.^h  of  hnnior.  K'"«''»^u 

The  n.-xt  n.orniii-  thf  «nn  r.-K'nlcl,  an.l  th..  uini'  of  hiH 
daun  was  u.n..  in.l.MMl  to  ..nr  tla-irln^r  1,,,,,..^.  (i„i„„ 
down  to  wash  at  th...  riv.-r's  hrink.  I  h..anl  a  Ln.,n..nt  i!I 
the  can..,  and  8t..od  frozm  an.l  starin-  until  a  ^'tvat,  1..  anh-.l 
.0.1.1,  Mack  as  tar,  was  tl.n.st  out  hctuc.-n  th.-  st-  ,h  and 
h.ok.-d  .It  n...  with  l.l.nk.n-  r.-.l  cv.s.  '11...  n.-x'  .Uu  re. 
ycule.!  the  hun.i.  ..f  tl'«*  h.ast,  and  the  n.xt  l,i>  tass..|I,..l 
tad  Ia..h,n^'  h.s  .lirty  hrown  quarters.      |  ,|i.l  ....t  tarrv 

a.TlT :• ;"'  7'  *"  '1^  T""-      "•'  ""••'"  •'"'''  '"  ''-"k  »  «''<'t 
dav8  after"      "'''  "'  '  ''''  ''""^''"  ""'"^  ^"'"  '"'"« 

We  were  still  in  the  mountains.  The  trail  Id  down  the 
nver  for  a  h.t  thr..ujrh  the  worst  of  can.l.rakcs,  .m.l  every 
now  and  .igaui  we  stopped  while  Tom  an.l  W.-hlo,,  .M„ute.l 
Once  the  r.|an  n.are  n.a.le  a  <lash  thn.ugh  the  l.rake,  ar.d, 
thoujyh  Po  ly  Ann  hu.st  through  on.-  way  to  hca.l  her  off 
and  1  another,  we  reache.l  the  bank  of  Richlan.l  Creek  in 
time  to  see  her  nose  and  the  t..p  of  her  pack  ab..ve  the 
brown  water  1  here  was  m.thing  for  it  but  to  swim  after 
her,  which  I  dnl,  an.l  caui,d.t  her  (juictly  feeding  in  the 

hnr!T  *''.,''''"''  I'*"-     ^^y  °^^'^^^  ^'^'^'^  f^'-t""^'  t'^e  other 
horse  bore  the  powder. 

"  Drat  you,  Nancy,"  sai.l  Polly  Ann  to  the  mare,  as  she 

than  he  bothere.l  with  you.  ^  i  j 

"Hush,"  said  I,  "the  redskins  will  get  us  " 
bofo^e> '^""  regarded  me  scornfully  as  I  stood  bedraggled 
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nut  wp  liftd  urnrpo  rmi^lit  up  i-ri'  wo  raw  Tom  itftrnlinff 
ritful  with  iiiM  IiuimI  miH«'.l.     H,fnr,.  him,  on  a  niuuhd  hurtul 
of  cane,  wi-ru  tho  » hum-.l  ninairw  i.f  u  fire.     The  HJtfht  o( 
theui  tnuiiifornie.l  Wehhm.     Ilin  eyen  ghire.l  niitkiu,  even  m 
when  we  hu<l   i'lVHt   H.-en   him.  <iitHei«   fHeaiK-a  under  hit 
breath,  ami  he  woiihl  havo  thirte.l  into  thu  eano  h»<l  not 
Tom  ueizetl  hiiu  sternly  by  the  Mhj.iihler.     A  h  for  n»e,  my 
heart  hamniereil  ajjainnt  my  ribn,  ntxi  I  jrrew  nick  with 
liHlenin^.     It  wuH  ut  that  inntant  that  my  .uhnirution  for 
loin  MeCheMiiey  buiHt  boiimls.  and  that  I  jjot  uome  real 
inklinjf  of  what  wocMhraft  ini^'ht  be.     Stenpin^  silently 
between  tho  tree  tnink.s  hi?,  eyes  la-nt  cm  tlio  leafy  loani, 
he  found  a  footprint  here  an<l  another  there,  and  nuddenly 
he  went  into  the  eai.e  with  a  «i^n  to  us  to  remain.     It 
seemed  an  aj^i!  Iwfore  he  returned.      Then  ho  began  to 
rake    tho    a.shes,   and,   Miiddenly   bending    down,   Meized 
•omethuig    in    theiu,  — tho    broken    bowl   of  an   Indian 
pipe. 

"Shawnees!"  ho  said;  "I  reckoned  ro."  It  was  at 
length  the  beseeching  in  Polly  Ann's  eyes  that  he  an- 
awe  red. 

"A  war  party  — tracks  three  days  old.  They  took 
poj)lar.  •  ^ 

Vo  take  poplar  was  our  backwoods  expression  for  em- 
barking  in  a  canoe,  t»  -  dugouts  being  fashioned  from  the 
great  pojjlar  trees. 

1  did  not  reflect  then,  as  I  have  since  and  often,  how- 
great  was  the  knowledge  and  resource  Tom  practised  that 
day.  Our  feeling  for  him  (Polly  Ann's  and  mine)  fell 
little  short  of  worship.  In  company  ill  at  ease,  in  the 
forest  he  became  silent  and  masterful  — an  unerring 
woodsman,  capable  of  meeting  the  Indian  on  his  own 
footing.  And,  strangest  thought  of  all,  he  and  many  I 
could  name  who  went  into  Kentucky,  had  escaped,  by  a 
Jfind  of  strange  fate,  being  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
liiis  was  so  of  Andrew  Jackson  himself. 

The  rest  of  the  day  he  led  us  in  silence  down  the  trace, 
ms  eye  aic-rt  to  peuetrate  every  corner  of  the  forest,  his 
liand  near  the  trigger  of  his  long  Deckard.     I  followed  in 
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a"  for  tor  We  acmTe'would  stride  for  hours  at  a  Umo 

4ftrJX"An„"anat?:Sl;a  t,.e  pao.s  across  a 

parohed  """/"l  *''^J°rouiay    rom   its  wetting,  and 

li'ct^Stiran^ "l/fd  ;nd"ca»e  and  sat  down  on  a 
"^^l  SA™  etlUtte  girl,"  he  said,  patting  her, 

..I  reekon  1  d"™ ^Taf  the  twUi/hT'scttled  down  over 

I  can  see  him  now,  as  tne  iwui^ut  ,Vpckled    but 

the  wUderness  his  honest   face    .d^and^tre^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

dly,"-  ^g  hLd'enfoll^ng  hers,  and  the  other  on  my 

'"""Hark,  Davy  I"  said  Polly  Ann,  "he's  fair  tired  of  u, 

hard  as  you  kin  kilter.    Ke^  "ut jf  s^^'^'  poUy  Ann, 

"As  hard  '-^-%XoJ'A::^^^^-^y-      ^^^ 

TaX-  -to  shUlon^  ago!  afore  you  n,ade  up  your 

better  hunt  kiver  just  the  same.     And  it  tney  Ketc     j 
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Polly  Ann,  just  you  go  along  and  pretend  to  be  happy,  and 
t.ur  oft  a  snatch  o  your  dress  «„w  and  then,  if  yVu  let 
a  chance.  t  wouldn't  take  me  but  a  little  lime  to  S 
into  Harrodstown  or  Boone's  Station  from  here  and 
fetch  a  {)arty  to  follow  ye."  ' 

Two  (lays  went  by,— two  days  of  strain  in  sunli-ht,  and 
of  watching  and  iitlul  sleep  in  darkness.      liut  the  VVil 
derness   Irad  was  deserted.      Here  and  there  a  lean-to 
j-silent  remnant  of   the    year  gone  by-si.oke  of   the 
little  ban< Is  of  emigrants  which  had  once  made  their  way 
so  cheerfully  to  the  new  country.     Again  it  was  a  child's 
doll,  the  rags  of  it  beaten  by  the  weather  to  a  rusty  hue 
ii-very  hour   that  we   progressed    seemed    to    justify  th' 
sagacity  and  boldness  of   Tom's  plan,  nor  did  it  appear 
to  have  entered  a  painted  skull  that  a  white  man  would 
have  the  hardihood  to  try  the  trail  this   year.      There 
were  neither  signs  nor  sounds  save   Nature's   own,  the 
wnl     t  ^'^^^«i-o^^'l'  the  distant  bark  of  a  mountain 
wolf,  the  whir  of  a   partridge   as   she   left    her   brood. 
At  length  we  could  stand  no  more  the   repression   that 
silence  and  watching  put   upon   us,  and  when   a   rotten 
bank  gave  way  and  flung  Polly  Ann  and  the  sorrel  mare 
into  a  creek,  even  Weldon  smiled  as  we  pulled  her,  bedraff- 
gled  and  laughing  from  the  muddy  water.     This  was  afttr 
we  had  ferried  tlie  Rockcastle  lUvev. 

Our  trace  rose  and  fell  .ner  height  and  valley,  until 
we  knew  that  we  were  come  to  a  wonderland  at  last. 
We  stood  one  evening  on  a  spur  as  the  setting  sun 
flooded  the  natural  park  below  us  with  a  crystal  liaht 
and,  striking  a  tall  sycamore,  turned  its  green  to  gold. 
We  were  now  on  the  hills  whence  the  water  ran  down 
to  nourish  the  fat  land,  and  I  could  scarce  believe  that 
the  garden  spot  on  which  our  eyes  feasted  could  be  the 
scene  of  the  blood  and  suffering  of  which  we  had  heard. 
Here  at  last  was  the  fairyland  of  my  childhood,  the  coun- 
try beyond  the  Blue  Wall. 

We  went  down  the  river  that  led  into  it,  with  awe, 
as  though  we  were  trespassers  a-ainst  God  Himself, -as 
though  He  had  made  it  too  beautiful   and   too   fruitful 
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for  the  toilers  of  this  earth.  'And  you  who  read  this 
an  hundred  years  hence  may  not  believe  the  marvels 
of  It  to  the  pioneer  and  in  particular  to  one  born  Ind 
bred  m  the  scanty,  hard  soil  of  the  mountains.  Nature 
had  made  it  for  her  park, -ay,  and  scented  it  with  he? 
own  perfumes  Giant  trees,  which  had  watchedTene  a' 
tions  come  and  go,  some  of  which  mayhap  had  been  sap. 
ings  when  the  Norman  came  to  England,  grew  in  grebes  1 
the  gnarled  and  twisted  oak,  and  that  godse"id  to  X 

fn^  buds     th"^'"rP^''  t^''  ?"^^'^  ^^^^  ^^it^  its  droop! 
ing  buds;    the  mulberry,  the  cherry,  and  the  plum-   the 

sassafras  and  the  pawpaw:   the  poplar  and  the  sycimore 

ay,  and  that  resplendent  brunette  with  the  white  flowers 
the  magnolia;  and  all  underneath,  in  the  green  shade' 
enamelled  banks  which  the  birds  themselversought   to 

«n^!  l®"^*^'  T  ^/t^^^^o"'  ^e  came  to  the  grove  of  wild 
cfr^  S  "a  ^^''^"^^^  '^""^r  °^  ^y  emigrants  as  the 
to  fi^^?r  Th'  ^f-  ^^«^\fo^me'-ly  they  had  delighted 
to  linger  The  plain  near  by  was  fleck  d  with  the  brown 
backs  of  feeding  buffalo,  but  we  dared  not  stop  and 
pressed  on  to  find  a  camp  in  the  forest.     As  we  w-ilked 

Anntd''"t'^n"",?''  r  ^'^^  ''  ^-at1right,"poly 
thA^.     l     ^  "^^'  discordant  cries  suddenly  burst  from 

decked  with  i^d%:  "''  '"^  "  ^^^  'J  strangef  green  bir^U 
neckea  with  red  flew  over  our  heads.     Even  Tom  intent 

sTorctS/r'  ^"^  ^-«"^^^  ^^  Polly  Ann' afst 

"Shucks,"  said  he,  "they're  only  paroquets." 

We  made  our  camp  in  a  little  dell  where  there  was  short 

green  grass  by  the  brookside  and  steep  banks  oxTcrrown 

with  brambles  on  either  hand.     Tom  knew  the  plac?  anS 

A  iiant  oak'  hid  IT'  "^^'"  '''''''  '"^^^^  ''  thrstati";' 
tinf  out  Ttu  T""  "^T"''^  ^"'^'^  ^^'^  ^^ater,  and,  cut- 
under  i  on  tTet^r^J^T  1  '  "''  ^^  '^'''''^  °"^  ^^^^^^^^^ts 
cuttiL  aonnnH.      f  ^'^^'^''''^,  ^^^  ^^ithful  beasts,  and 

la  d  ?vn  f^  1  ^'-"^  P^-'^r'""^  *"^"  t^^i^  "i^hfs  food,  we 
l&j  duwn  tu  sleep,  i  om  taking  the  first  watch. 
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in  f  w  .  the  second,  for  Tom  trusted  me  now,  and  glorying 
m  that  trust  I  was  alert  and  vigilant.  A  shy  moon  peeped 
a  me  between  the  trees,  and  was  fantastically  reflec^tecf  in 
the  water.  Ihe  creek  rippled  over  the  limestone,  and  an 
elk  screamed  in  the  forest  far  beyond.  When  at  length 
I  had  called  VVeldon  to  take  the  fhird  watih   I  lay  dX 

night  '^"'^  ^''^'^'  '""^^'"^  ^y  *^'  '^^^'  ^^^^«  of  the 
I  awoke  suddenly.  I  had  been  dreaming  of  Nick  Temple 
and  Temple  Bow,  and  mv  father  coming  back  to  me 
there  with  a  great  gash  in  Kis  shoulder  like  Weldon's  I 
lay  for  a  moment  dazed  by  the  transition,  staring  throutrh 
the  gray  light.  Then  I  sat  up,  the  soft  stam^ng  an 
snorting  of  the  horses  in  my  ears.  The  sorrel  mare  had 
her  nose  high,  her  tail  twitching,  but  there  was  no  other 
sound  in  the  leafy  wilderness.     With  a  bound  of  returning 

Tank  ibi''^  r  'r  i'^t^^°"-  ,  "^  ^^^  fallen  alep  on  ^^ 
bank  above,  his  body  dropped  across  the  trunk  of  the  oak. 
I  leaped  on  the  trunk  and  made  my  way  along  it  steoninfr 
over  him,  until  I  reached  and  hid  iyseff  in  thVg;eSot8 
of  the  tree  on  the  bank  above,     the  cold  shiver  of  the 

fwaUTn^\%S''^^  ^'  I  ^^^*'^  ""^  ^'''^t^"^^-  Should 
fw  T  L  ^^^  y^^^  ^^'^«t  ^««  silent,  and  yet  in  its 
hesitS  ""^  imagination  drew  moving  forms.     I 

nn  J^V'^^*l?'11'^  •  *^^  ,^''^''  ^f  *h«  *^ees  came  out,  one  by 
one,  through  the  purple.  The  tangled  mass  down  the 
creek   ook  on  a  shade  of  green,  andl  faint  breath  came 

stamneJ'  ^tT^^.^^-  ^^'^  ''''''  "^^^«  ^^^^^^  it,  and 
hpTvf.r;i.  ''^^"^f  ':'«^?'  -  ^  ^^"^  si^e'^ce.    Could  it 

be  that  the  cane  moved  in  the  thicket  ?  Or  had  mv  eves 
deceived  me?  I  stared  so  hard  that  it  seemed  to  rustle 
all  over.  Perhaps  some  deer  were  feeding  there,  for  it  was 
no  unusual  thing,  when  we  rose  in  the  morning,  to  hear 
the  whistle  of  a  startled  doe  near  our  camping%round. 
I  was  thoroughly  frightened  now, -and  yet  I  had  the 

hln  1  ifl^  ^'^''^'  ^^''''^'  ^"^  ^"  t'^e  flooded  lands  at  a 
bend.     If  there  were  Indians  in  it,  they  could  not  see  the 
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U.?Si™m  ™Tl"' '""'  ^r\>'  ""'''"• »"'  because  of  a  bend  ia 

r;Sio,."wi;';'rur',r;  r/--'  •'■•■/  r''  ^- '■"^"° 

snorting  of  the  .X/  aL  thr'""?"'  "'"".'''"'S  "-J 
probable,  for  I  1  adheird  l  L  I  ■'  """'"  T^  '""'  ""•"> 
Lmed  pioneers  of  ttlr^t'c  'Trelk  n?"'°  """" 

cre'eV'-'lf":?'',  '*'',  "V^""'  ''-™»^  "a  iT^a  t^„^J|;: 
power  u  "   llZ  h'"'''  ""7  "■°"'''  """"""J  »-l  over! 

I  ;-tfa;f.Tj':„-i7r\rdtr^i.^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

then  at  thP 'rp!;f  ^1f  ^'"'^  ^"^  ™>^  «"^"^i««-    He  glanced 

Indians  must  have  seen  him.  ^  ^  ^^^-     ^^® 

Tom  picked  up  the  spare  rifle. 

^f^  "vo?i^Sot'':^:,.''ant:t  f^i^  i^:;;^ 

snoot,    said  he,  earnestlv    "  fnr  r;^,r.  o  i       i    ".  "^>"  c 
unless  you're  sure  to  kill  ''  ^  '  '^^'   '^^"^  «^^^«^ 

£|l;1n.--M^^ 

a^r^atb-Stet---^^^^^^ 

"Stay  with  Davy."  Iip  ^';.]      T,-^,  •       ^  , 

"  VVben  yon  wake  WeIdon,'waIe"blnf  e'rsy.""  t."" "^^e 
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Eut  his  hand  in  mine,  and  gradually  tightened  it.  "  Wake 
ini  that  way,  and  he  won't  jump." 
Polly  Ann  asked  no  questions.  She  looked  at  Tom, 
and  her  soul  was  in  her  face.  She  seized  the  pistol  from 
the  blanket.  Then  we  watched  him  creeping  down  the 
creek  on  his  belly,  close  to  the  bank.  Next  we  moved 
behind  the  fallen  tree,  and  I  put  my  hand  in  VVeldon's. 
He  woke  with  a  sigh,  started,  but  we  drew  him  down  be- 
hind the  log.  Presently  he  climbed  cautiously  up  the  bank 
and  took  station  in  the  muddy  roots  of  the  tree.  Then 
we  waited,  watching  Tom  with  a  prayer  in  our  hearts. 
Those  who  have  not  felt  it  know  not  the  fearfulness  of 
waiting  for  an  Indian  attack. 

At  last  Tom  reached  the  bend  in  the  bank,  beside  some 
red-bud  bushes,  and  there  he  stayed.  A  level  shaft  of 
light  shot  through  the  forest.  The  birds,  twittering, 
awoke.  A  great  hawk  soared  high  in  the  blue  over  our 
heads.  An  hour  passed.  I  had  sighted  the  rifle  among 
the  yellow  leaves  of  the  fallen  oak  an  hundred  times. 
But  Polly  Ann  looked  not  once  to  the  right  or  left.  Her 
eyes  and  her  prayers  followed  the  form  of  her  husband. 

Then,  like  the  cracking  of  a  great  drover's  whip,  a 
shot  rang  out  in  the  stillness,  and  my  hands  tightened 
over  the  rifle-stock.  A  piece  of  bark  struck  me  in  the 
face,  and  a  dead  leaf  fluttered  to  the  ground.  Almost 
instantly  there  was  another  shot,  and  a  blue  wisp  of  smoke 
rose  from  the  red-bud  bushes,  where  Tom  was.  The  horses 
whinnied,  there  was  a  rustle  in  the  cane,  and  silence.  Wel- 
don  bent  over. 

"  My  God  I  "  he  whispered  hoarsely,  "  he  hit  one.  Tom 
hit  one." 

I  felt  Polly  Ann's  hand  on  my  face. 

"  Davy  dear,"  she  said,  "  are  ye  hurt  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  I,  dazed,  and  wondering  why  Weldon  had 
not  been  shot  long  ago  as  he  slumbered.  I  was  burning 
to  climb  the  bank  and  ask  him  whether  he  had  seen  the 
Indian  fall. 

Again  there  was  silence,  —  a  silence  even  more  awful 
than  before.     The  sun  crept  higher,  the  magic  of  his  rays 
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turning  tho  creek  from  black  to  crystal,  and  the  birds 
bt'.cran  to  suiff  apain.  And  still  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
treacherous  enen.y  that  lurke.l  about  us.  Could  Tom  jfct 
back  .^  I  glanced  at  l>olly  Ann.  The  same  question  was 
V  ritten  in  her  yearning  eyes,  staring  at  the  spot  where  Mie 
gray  of  his  hunting  shirt  .bowed  through  the  bushes  at 
thi!  bend.  Suddenly  her  hand  tightened  on  mine.  The 
hunting  shirt  was  gone! 

A  fter  that,  in  the  intervals  when  my  terror  left  mc,  I  tried 
t()  speculate  upon  the  plan  of  the  savages.  Their  own 
numbers  could  not  be  great,  and  yet  they  must  have 
known  from  our  trace  how  few  we  were.  Scanning  the 
gn.un.l,  I  noted  that  the  forest  was  fairly  clean  of  under- 
growth on  both  sides  of  us.  Below,  the  stream  ran 
stiaight,  but  there  were  growths  of  cane  and  briers.  Look- 
ing up,  I  saw  Weldon  faced  about.  It  was  the  obvious 
move. 

liut  where  had  Tom  gone  ? 

Next  my  eye  was  caught  by  a  little  run  fringed  with 
bushes  that  curved  around  the  cane  near  the  bend  I 
traced  its  coui^e,  unconsciously,  bit  by  bit,  until  it  reached 
the  edge  of  a  bank  not  fifty  feet  away. 

All  at  once  my  breath  left  me.  Through  the  tangle  of 
bramble  stems  at  the  mouth  of  the  run,  above  naked  brown 
shoulders  there  glared  at  me,  hideously  streaked  with  red, 

w!f  n  "  "'^'  ^^""""y  ^^^'^'-  '  ^^'"•^^  ^ff'-^in  unl-il  ^Y  eyes 
were  blurred,  now  tortured  by  doubt,  now  so  completely 
convinced  that  my  fingers  almost  released  the  trigger  — 
tor  I  had  thrown  the  sights  into  line  over  the  tree.  I 
know  not  to  this  day  whether  I  shot  from  determination 
or  nervousness.      :,Iy  shoulder  bruised  by  the  kick,  the 

rtl  ^'^%i  ?'[  ^'^"^^  "^y  ^^''^  '''  ^^«  «^"^e  moments 
( .e  I  knew  that  the  air  was  full  of  whistling  bullets;  and 
then  the  gun  was  torn  from  my  hands,  and  I  sawPoUy  Ann 
ramming  in  a  new  charge.  vv  x  uuj^  auu 

"The  pistol,  Davy,"  she  cried. 

.SJ^'a  ^'f^'^'V''!  "'■^'■'  ^"°^^^^^  ^"-  C!rack  after  crack 
sounded  from  the  forest-  from  here  and  there  and  every- 
where, It  seemed— and  with  a  song  that  like  a  hurtliii<r 
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insect  ran  the  scale  of  notes,  the  bullets  buried  thcmselven 
in  the  trunk  of  our  oak  with  a  chug.  Once  in  a  while  I 
heard  Weidon's  answering  shot,  but  I  remembered  my 
promise  to  I  oin  not  to  waste  powder  unless  I  were  sure 
Ihe  agony  was  the  breuthing  space  we  had  while  they 
crept  nearer.  Then  we  thought  of  Tom,  and  I  dared  not 
glance  at  Polly  Ann  for  fear  that  the  sight  of  her  face 
would  unnerve  me. 

Then  a  longing  to  kill  seized  me,  a  longing  so  strange 
and  fierce  that  I  could  scarce  be  still.    I  know  now  that 
It  comes  in  battle  to  all  men,  and  with  intensity  to  the 
hunted,  and  it  explained  to  me  more  clearly  what  fol- 
lowed.     I  fairly  prayed  for  the  sight  of  a  painted  form, 
and  time  after  time  my  fancy  tricked  me  into  the  notion 
that  I  had  one.     And  even  as  I  searched  the  brambles  at 
the  top  of  the  run  a  puff  of  smoke  rose  out  of  them,  a  bul- 
let  burying  itself  in  the  roots  near  VVeldon,  who  fired  in 
return.     I  say  that  I  have  some  notion  of  what  possessed 
the  man,  for  he  was  crazed  with  passion  at  fighting  the 
race  which  had  so  cruelly  wronged  him.    Horror-struck,  I 
saw  him  swing  down  from  the  bank,  splash  through  the 
water  with  raised  tomahawk,  and  gain  the  top  of  the  run. 
In  less  time  than  it  takes  me  to  write  these  words  he  had 
dragged  a  hideous,  naked  warrior  out  of  the  brambles,  and 
with  an  avalanche  of  crumbling  earth  they  slid  into  the 
waters  of  the  creek.     Polly  Ann  and  I  stared  transfixed 
at  the  fearful  fight  that  followed,  nor  can  I  give  any  ade- 
quate description  of  it.     Weldon  had  struck  through  the 
brambles,  but  the  savage  had  taken  the  blow  on  his  gun- 
barrel  and  broken  the  handle  of  the  tomahawk,  and  it  was 
man  to  man  as  they  rolled  in  the  shallow  water,  locked  in 
a  death  embrace.      Neither  might   reach  for  his  knife, 
neither  was  able  to  hold  the  other  down,  Weldon's  curses 
surcharged  with  hatred,  the  Indian  straining  silently  save 
for  a  gasp  or  a  guttural  note,  the  white  a  bearded  mad- 
man,  the  savage  a  devil  with  a  glistening,  pairt-streaked 
body,  his  features  now  agonized  as  his  muscles  strained 
and  cracked,  now  lighted  with  a  diabolical  joy.     But  the 
pent-up  rage  of  months  gave  the  white  man  strength. 
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«r  1*^1  ^  *"^  '  ^*''"*'  powerless  for  fear  of  shootinff 

Weldon,  and  gazed  absorbed  at  the  Heiulish  scene  with 
eyes  not  to  be  withdrawn.  The  tree-trunk  shook.  A 
long,  bronze  arm  reached  out  from  above,  and  a  painted 
face  jflowered  at  us  from  tl»e  very  roots  where  VVehlon 
had  lain.  That  moment  I  took  to  be  my  hist,  and  in  it  1 
seemed  to  taste  all  eternity.  I  heard  but  faintly  a  noise 
bevond.  It  was  the  shock  of  the  heavy  Indian  falling'  on 
Polly  Ann  and  me  as  we  cowered  under  the  trunk,  and 
even  then  there  was  an  instant  that  we  stood  gazing  at 
him  as  at  a  worm  writhing  in  the  clay.  It  was  she  who 
fired  the  pistol  and  made  the  great  hole  in  his  head,  and  so 
he  twitched  and  died.  After  that  a  confusion  of  shots, 
war-whoops,  a  vision  of  two  naked  forms  Hying  from  tree  to 
tree  towards  the  cane,  and  then  — God  be  praised— Tom's 
voice  shouting:  — 

"  Polly  Ann  !     Polly  Ann  I  " 

Before  she  had  readied  the  top  of  the  bank  Tom  had  her 
in  his  arms,  and  a  dozen  tall  gray  figures  leai)ed  the  six 
feet  into  the  stream  and  stopped.     My  own  eyes  turn-d 
with  theirs  to  see  the  body  of  poor  'VVeldon  lying  fa 
downward  in  the  water.     But  beyond  it  a  tragedy  awaited 
nie.    Defiant,  immovable,  save  for  the  heaving  of  his  naked 
chest,  the  savage  who  had  killed  him  stood  erect  with  folded 
arms  facing  us.     The  smoke  cleared  away  from  a  gleaming 
rifle-barrel,  and  the  brave  staggered  and  fell  and  died  as 
silent  as  he  stood,   his  feathers   making  ripples   in   the 
stream.    It  was  cold-blooded,  if  you  like,    .ut  war  in  those 
days  was  to  the  death,  and  knew  no   mercy.     The   tall 
backwoodsman  who  had  shot  him  waded  across  the  stream, 
and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  seized  the  scalp-lock  and 
ran  It  round  with  his  knife,  holding  up  the  bleeding  trophy 
with  a  shou,.     Staggering  to  my  feet,  I  stretched  myself, 
but  1  had  been  cramped  so  long  that  I  tottered  and  would 
have  fallen  had  not  Tom's  hand  steadied  me. 

"Davy  I"   he   cried.     "Thank    God,  little  Davy!    the 
varmints  didn't  get  ye." 

"And  you,  Tom?"  I  answered,  looking  up  at  him, 
bewildered  with  h  ippiness. 
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"They  vrnn  nenrer  than  T  suspicioncd  whon  I  wont  oflf " 
he  mul  ami  hM)kfa  at  mo  curiously.  »♦  Dr.it  tho  little 
deevil,  he  iwiia  affect ionatt-ly,  aiul  hin  v.,ice  trenibiud, 
"he  took  care  of  Polly  Ann,  I'll  warrant." 

He  curruMl  me  to  tho  t..|.  of  the  hank,  where  we  were 
surroumhMl  by  tho  wholo  hand  of  hackwo..d.smfn. 

"  Ihat  he  did!"  cried  Polly  Ann.  "and  fetched  a  red- 
skin yonder  aH  clean  as  you  could  have  done  it,  Tom  " 
"  1  he  little  deevil !  "  exclaimed  Tern  a;,'ain. 
I  looked  up,  hurninjif  with  this  nraise  from  Tom  (for  I 
had  never  th.uifirht  „f  ,„ai.se  n..r  ot'  anything'  Have  his  han- 
piness  and  folly  Ann'H).     I  looked  up,  and  my  eyes  wel-o 
caught  and  hehl  with  a  Htrange   fa.s.inati.Mi 'l)y   fearless 
blue  ones  that  ^uzed  down  into  them.     I  ^rive  jou  but  a 
poor  description  of  the  owner  of  these  blue  eyes,  for  per- 
Bonal  ina^'netism  spring's  not  from  one  feature  or  another 
lie  was  a  youn;,'  man,  —  perhaps  five  and  twenty  as  I  now 
know  age, —  woodsman-dad,  sciuare-b.iilt,  sun-Veddened. 
His  luur  might  have  been  orange  in  one  light  and  sand- 
colored  in  another.     With  a  boy's  sensi.  of  sn.-h  thiiK^s 
1  knew  that  the  other  woodsmen  \.vrv.  waiting  fur  him  to 
speak,  for  they  glanced  at  him  expectantly. 

"  You  had  a  near  call,  McChesney,"  said  he,  at  lenn-th  • 
"fortunate  for  you  we  were  after  this  band,  — shot  s'.ine 
of  It  to  pieces  yestenhiy  morning."  He  paused,  lookin.' 
at  Tom  with  that  quality  of  tribute  which  comes  natu- 
rally to  a  leader  of  men.  "  By  God,"  he  said,  "  I  didn't 
think  youd  try  it." 

^  "  My  word  is  good,  Colonel  Clark,"  answered  Tom, 
simply.  ♦ 

Young  Colonel  Clark  glanced  at  the  lithe  figure  of 
1  oily  Ann.  He  seemed  a  man  of  few  words,  for  he  did 
not  add  to  his  praise  of  Tom's  achievement  by  compliment- 
ing her  as  Captain  Sevier  had  done.  In  fact,  he  said  noth- 
ing more,  but  lea{)ed  down  the  bank  and  strode  into  the 
water  where  the  body  of  Weldon  lay,  and  dra-ged  it  out 
himselt.     We  gathered  around  it  silently,  and  two  irreat 

t.Par«    ro!'«>'i    flnwrs    P^^U--    At-vi'-    -!        !  •  I      - 

i_ai„  *•»••'  '-'^n  1  mij  Anns  checks  as     '^  ointed  the 
tiair  with  tenderness  and  loosened  the  cleu..ied  Iiands. 
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Hut  there  w«H  little  time  for  mourning  on  the  bordor 
Tlu.  bunul  finiHlKMl,  the  KentuckiaMH  HtAM     .  rl-  dm 
rM-t'fk,  nnd  one  of  thein,  HUmmuL'  with  u  llu..     I.  u 

of  the  run,  lifu-ci  out  of  the'Kt :  t  L^^  ^i";;;;;^ 

droo,„n^  heiul  an.l  f.  uthers  tiailinK. 

;;  ;^ V,  Mac,"  he  cie.l,  "  he.c.-H  a  m.mi1|,  for  ye." 

the  !,'.:.';":i,::./l':";i',  '.;;;1I>;,  '^■■"  '■■•-  -0  .op  of 

n.u.  weathered  „ki„.  ne':;;::^l;,„^1:;:r .'  , 'Thi.T:,.' 

xVothmff  loath    I  soiml  the  Imlian  by  the  loner  sciln 

"ee^;li^/nffi^l;-Sr^-'^--^^^^^^^ 

find'ir?:ffl''"iA"^'  V'"'^'"  '^""••'^«  '"  tf'^'i'-  ^liscinline  will 
Sni  I    1    '".^  ^"^  understand  the  leadership  of  tie  I  o  n  K 
Such  leadership  was  granted  only  to  th,,se  whose  f,.  •        .J 
indivuluahty  compelled  men  to^  obey  the m       I      ,    ' 
first  glimpse  of  it  that  day.     This  ('(don  1    'l...!  f       i     ' 
Tom  delivered  Mr.  Kob.?tson's  fettc    w^^^^  *''  '''^T 

youngest  man  in  the  eompai.^thaf  Lad  n  .  "l''  .'r'"'  -^'^ 
only  a  slim  lad  of  seventeen^whom  ot  4"  „  VTJi'^if 
and  whose  name  was  .James   Hay      Cook       '  Vr  i 

was  told  by  my  friend  Cowan/held  tliitle'ln' Ke'./ 
tucky  by  reason  of  his  prowess. 
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(Urk  had  l>opn  Mamlinjr  quietly  on  tho  Iwink  whilo  I 
hjul  »«h1|„,.|  my  ihni  r...Ukm.  Tlu.,,  |,«  aUl...!  r.,m 
AIcCli«i»i«v  to  liim  mill  qui.Mtiont.a  hiui  cluHcly  ulnmi  our 
^ourriuy,  the  Hi«ri«  w,.  I.ad  m-n.  .u,tl,  Hnallv,  the  new. 
in  the  Wutmijfu  HettlmuntH.  While  thi.  wu.  going  on 
the  othera  gulhereil  roui.il  th«nn. 

-  Whnt  uowf"  HMkml  Co^van,  when  he  hii.l  finiHhed. 

•  Haek  to  niirr.MlHtown,"  miHweml  the  Colonel, nhortly. 

i  here  wiiH  h  hrief  sikn.e,  foUowe.l  hy  a  hoarm-  nmnnur 
from  a  thiok-set  man  at  the  cl^e  of  tho'crowd,  who  hhoui- 
dered  hiN  way  to  the  centre  of  it. 

no"  ^  w'*''^"';^*'-  i""^'*  "'''''^'  ""*^  ""'y  I''"^^'  ^«  ^«  clean 
up.      We  am  t  hninhed  em  yet. 

The  man  had  a  deep,  coarse  voice  that  was  a  piece  with 
hi8  roughneH.s.  * 

- 1  reckon  this  hand  ain't  a-goin'  ^o  harry  the  station 
any  more,  McCiury,"  tried  Cowan. 

trail' witi"**'  ''''""^  ''"^  '""^  ^"*"*'  ""'  ^"'' ■  ^^**^'"  ^"^'^  ^**« 
There  were  so.ne  who  answered  him,  and  straightway 
they  began  to  quarrel  am.uig  thenmelyes,  HlliuLr  the 
wo<,d«  wuh  a  bahel  of  yoiccH.  While  I  stood  listenhig  to 
these  dusputes  with  a  hoy's  awe  of  a  man's  quarrel,  what 
was  my  astonishment  to  feel  a  han.l  on  n.y  shoulder  It 
wa«  Colonel  Clark's,  and  he  was  not  paying  the  east 
attention  to  the  dispute.  *   "^    **  ^^ 

;;  ^*^>''!'  «?';^  ''^N  "  y"u  look  as  if  you  could  make  a  fire." 
les,  sir,    J  answered,  easijinir. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "make  one." 

I  lighted  a  piece  of  punk  with  the  flint,  and,  wrappincr 
t  up  ,n  some  dry  brusfi,  sooi.  had  a  blaze  started.     Look- 
ing up,  I  caught  his  eye  on  me  again. 

"Mrs.   McChesney,"  said  Colonel  Clark  to  Polly  Ann 
Iny  meal  y  '''      ^''"  ''""^^^  '"'^^  johnny-cake.     HaVyou 

mnn'n"**   I   l^ave,"  cried    Polly  Ann,  "though   it's   fair 
mouldy.     Davy,  run  and  fetch  it." 

I  ran  to  thfi  ua^'k  f^'  t*'ps'-»-rci  sn —       ai'^i       t  t 

Mr.  Clark  said:  t.   "'  '"^^^''^'  ^^^^     ^^  ^'^^  ^  returned 
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"That  H€cm«  a  huiuly  In.y.  Mm.  McCheMnpy." 

hero  /  ••  ^   "'"  '^''''"  ""  ""«•  wuy  out 

'•  And  lu.w  W.IH  that  ?"  gni.I  tho  Cloncl. 
Klin  aiul  fetth  H«>tne  uat«r,  Duvv."  Maiil  Pnllv  An« 
anu  Htnu^hiway  Uunch...!  forth  int,.'^;  .T.h  \\ZLuon 

uraMto  tell  l.ow  .he  oauaO     „  ^  Th^    ;„"' n'r / 1 
.Htened  Kmvely,  thu„^,.  wul^;^iean;'u.^;:  ^         Hi 

ijM    III    Hiieiiiioii    to   the  arii/rv  vo  (•♦•?<  twnr  I..         ..11 
l,i«twv*'      "  ^'^     """'  ''"•■•  "  '"'«"'•  ••  "«-■  '•••"t  "f  jour 
in  th»  ^ lulkiii  <oui,irv.  Iiv,.,l  ul.m,.  will,  „,v  Li'r   ,T 

who  had  .,  Place  culle.l  'IV.nple  Uosv^  a...l  wen  Tff  0 
fiRui,  Cameron    iml   the   CluMok..,^  "     r  1        .      . 

"Ho  waH  killed  at  'Lrot  FWd  i.  1  '  Pl'^'"'' 
a.;ayfr.m,  Temple  Howrdf^umi'ltl.rl-!^."^  '  ^"" 
nell  face!""     '''"*''*'^  «<>'"«thing  of  surprLse  on  the  Colo- 

mflf^^t^"'?'^'"''  Davy,"8aid  he,  H,ut  you  have  a  clean 
gift  ^,r  brief  narrative.      Where  did  you  learn  it  ? '' 
uru^J.^  ff  her  was  a  gentleman  once,  an.l  taught  me  to 


may  oe  many  tiMiiR.. „,,„,, 

1    have   often   th„U};l,t  »i„CL-   that   yo„„e 
-.-;.*'  V"'-'-  ^"  ^''^-  v.':.d<>in  01   li.e  ia,„ou8  king  of  Israel 


on  that  day.     Poll  v  A 


Mr. 

ot 


riark 


'"'/'H'ked  a  piece  of  u  deer  which 


one  of  the  woodsmen  hud  with  him,  and  the 


■I  u 


iE_; 


•iUiurel  died 
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of  itself  when  we  sat  down  to  this  and  the  iohnny-cake. 
By  noon  we  liad  taken  up  the  trace  for  Harrodfstown, 
marching  with  scouts  ahead  and  behind.  Mr.  Clark 
walked  mostly  alone,  seemingly  wrapped  in  thought.  At 
times  he  had  short  talks  with  ditlerent  men,  oftenest 
~I  noted  with  pride  — with  Tom  McChesney.  And 
more  than  once  when  he  halted  he  called  me  to  him,  my 
answers  to  his  questions  seeming  to  amuse  him.  Indeedf, 
I  became  a  kind  of  pet  with  the  backwoodsmen,  Cowan 
often  flinging  nu  to  his  shoulder  as  he  swung  along.  The 
pHck  was  taken  from  the  sorrel  mare  and  divided  among 
the  party,  and  p.  ly  Ann  made  to  ride  that  we  might  move 
the  faster. 

It  must  have  been  the  next  afternoon,  about  four,  that 
the  rough  stottkatie  of  Uarrodstown  greeted  our  eyes  as 
we  stole  cautiously  to  the  ed'^e  of  the  forest.  And  the 
siglit  of  no  roofs  and  spires  could  have  been  more  wel- 
come than  that  of  these  logs  and  cabins,  broiling  in  the 
niidsunnner  sun.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  fort,  a 
silent  testimony  of  siege,  the  stumpy,  cleared  fields  were 
overgrown  with  weeds,  tall  and  rank,  the  corn  choked. 
Nearer  the  sto(;ka(le,  where  the  keepers  of  the  fort  might 
venture  out  at  times,  a  more  orderly  growth  met  the  eye. 
It  was  young  James  Hay  whom  Colonel  Clark  singled 
to  creep  with  our  message  to  the  gates.  At  six, 
when  the  smoke  was  rising  from  the  stone  chimneys 
behind  the  jjalisades,  Ray  came  back  to  say  that  all  was 
well.  Then  we  went  forward  quickly,  hands  waved  a 
welcome  ,  ^ove  the  logs,  the  great  wooden  gates  swung 
open,  and  at  last  we  had  reached  the  haven  for  which  we 
luid  suffered  so  much.  Mangy  dogs  barked  at  our  feet,  men 
and  women  ran  forward  joyfully  to  seize  our  hands  and 
greet  us. 

And  so  we  came  to  Kaintuckee. 


CHAPTER  X 
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HARRODSTOWN 

The  old  forts  like  Harnulstown  and  Rooncsboro  and 
Loj^'iin's  at  St.  Asaph's  jiave  long  since  passed  away. 
It  IS  many,  many  years  since  I  lived  through  that  summer 
of  siege  in  Harrodstown,  the  horrors  of  it  are  failed  and 
dim,  the  discomforts  lost  to  a  boy  thrilled  with  a  new 
experience.  I  have  read  in  my  old  age  the  books  of  trav- 
ellers in  Kentucky,  English  and  French,  who  wrote  much 
of  squalor  and  strife  and  sin  and  little  of  those  quali- 
ties that  go  to  the  conquest  of  an  empire  and  the  mak- 
ing of  a  people.  Perchance  my  own  pages  may  be 
colored  by  gratitude  and  lovo  for  the  pioneers  amono"st 
whom  I  found  myself,  and  th:inkfulnesa  to  God  that  we 
had  reached  them  alive. 

1  know  not  how  many  had  been  cooped  up  in  the  lit- 
tle fort  since  the  early  spring,  awaiting  the  chance  to  go 
back  to  their  weed-choked  clearings.  The  fort  at  Harrods- 
town was  like  an  hundred  others  I  have  since  seen,  but 
sufhciently  surprising  to  me  then.  Imagine  a  great  paral- 
lelogram made  of  log  cabins  set  end  to  end,  their  common 
outside  wall  being  the  wall  of  the  fort,  and  loopholed.  At 
the  tour  corners  of  the  parallelogram  the  cabins  jutted 
out,  with  ports  in  the  angle  in  order  to  give  a  flanking 
hre  in  case  the  savages  reached  the  palisade.  And  then 
there  were  huge  log  gates  with  watch-towers  on  either  side, 
Where  sentries  sat  day  and  night  scanning  the  forest  line. 
^'  ithin  the  fort  was  a  big  common  i'  Hted  with  forest 
trees,  where  such  cattle  as  had  been  saved  browsed  on 
the  s<  .ty  grass.  There  had  been  but  the  one  scrawny 
norse  before  our  arrival. 
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And  the  settlers  !  How  shall  I  describe  them  as  they 
crowded  around  us  inside  the  gate?  Some  stared  at  us 
with  sallow  faces  and  eyes  brightened  by  the  fever,  yet 
others  had  the  red  glow  of  health.  Many  of  the  men  wore 
rough  beards,  unkempt,  and  yellow,  weather-worn  hunting 
shirts,  often  stained  with  blood.  The  barefooted  women 
wore  sunbonnets  and  loose  homespun  gowns,  some  of  linen 
made  from  nettles,  while  the  children  swarmed  here  and 
there  and  everywhere  in  any  costume  that  chance  had 
given  them.  All  seemingly  talking  at  once,  they  plied  us 
with  question  after  question  of  the  trace,  the  Watauga 
settlements,  the  news  in  the  Carolinys,  and  how  the  war 
went. 

"A  lad  is  it,  this  one,"  said  an  Irish  voice  near  me, 
•'  and  a  woman  !  The  dear  help  us,  and  who'd  'ave  thought 
to  see  a  woman  come  over  the  mountain  this  year  !  Where 
did  ye  find  them,  Hill  Cowan  ?" 

"  Near  the  Crab  Orchard,  and  the  lad  killed  and  sculped 
a  six-foot  brave." 

"  The  saints  save  us  !     And  what  '11  be  his  name  ?  " 

"  Davy,"  said  my  friend. 

"  Is  it  Davy  ?     Sure  his  namesake  killed  a  giant,  too." 

"  And  is  he  come  along,  also  ?  "  said  another.  His  shy 
blue  eyes  and  stiff  blond  hair  gave  him  a  strange  appear- 
ance in  a  hunting  shirt. 

"  Hist  to  him  I  Who  will  ye  be  talkin'  about,  Poulsson  ? 
Is  it  King  David  ye  mane  ?  " 

There  was  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  this  was  ray  introduc- 
tion to  Terence  McCann  and  Swein  Poulsson.  The  fort 
being  crowded,  we  were  put  into  a  cabin  with  Terence  and 
Cowan  and  Cowan's  wife  —  a  tall,  gaunt  woman  with  a 
sharp  tongue  and  a  kind  heart  —  and  her  four  brats,  "  All 
hugemsmug  together,"  as  Cowan  said.  And  that  night 
we  supped  upon  dried  buffalo  meat  and  boiled  nettle-tops, 
for  of  such  was  the  fare  in  Harrodstown  that  summer. 

"Tom  McChesney  kept  his  faith."  One  other  man 
was  to  keep  his  faith  with  the  little  community  —  George 
Rogers  Clark.  And  I  snon  learned  tliat  trustworthiness 
is  held  in  greater  esteem  in  a  border  community  than  any- 


HARRODSTOWl^  jjy 

The  row  of  cabins  leanin<T  afruiiist  tl.n  KtJi    j  P^"»e". 

the  spring  to  see  him  fiffht  tliose  wl.n  l.n.l  ♦!.  ^     ^^^  "^f^ 
stand  up  to  him.    His  nmscles  ^4re     k.   ?   i    '  "'"'^/^  *? 

envrJ        i"^  Of  seventeen,  whose  achievements  were  the 
envy  of  my  boyish  soul,  James  Ray.    He  slent   n  th!  .of 

th„  s  uT  """""JJ  ''"■■=<'  "•«  '■"ii'ins  I'aci  left  them  ffafn 
not  heir  hic!  chnf       -v »  V       *^  i,"®  listening  savages  cou  d 

did  z- •t'^^.^n.utlr^t.^z  r^^^^^^^^^ 
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tower,  straining  my  ears  for  the  owl's  hoot  that  warned  us 
of  his  coining.  Sometimes  he  was  empty-haiuled,  Imt 
sometimes  a  deer  Imng  limp  and  black  across  his  saddle,  or 
a  jK.ir  of  turkeys  swung  from  his  shoulder. 

"  Arrah,  dar'lin',"  said  Terence  to  Polly  Ann,  "'tis  yer 
Imshand  and  James  is  the  jools  av  the  fort.  Sure  I  niver 
loved  me  father  as  I  do  thim." 

I  would  have  given  kingdoms  in  those  days  to  have 
been  seventeen  and  James  Hay.  When  he  was  in  the  fort 
I  dogged  his  footsteps,  and  listened  with  a  painful  yearn- 
ing to  the  stories  of  his  escapes  from  tlie  roving  bands. 
And  as  many  a  character  is  watered  in  its  growth  by  hero- 
worsiiip,  so  my  own  grew  firmer  in  the  contemplation  of 
Ray's  resourcefulness.  My  strange  life  had  far  removed 
me  from  lads  of  my  own  age,  and  he  took  a  fancy  to  me, 
perhaps  because  of  Jie  very  persistence  of  my  devotion 
to  him.  I  cleaned  his  gun,  tilled  his  powder  flask,  and 
ran  to  do  his  every  bidding. 

I  used  in  the  hot  summer  days  to  lie  under  the  elm  tree 
and  listen  to  the  settlers'  talk  about  a  man  named  Hender- 
son, who  had  bought  a  great  part  of  Kentucky  from  the 
Indians,  and  had  gone  out  with  Boone  to  found  Hoones- 
boro  some  two  years  before.  They  spoke  o^  much  that  I 
did  not  understand  concerning  the  discountenance  by  Vir- 
ginia of  these  claims,  speculating  as  to  whether  Hender- 
son's grants  were  good.  For  some  of  them  held  these 
grants,  and  others  Virginia  grants  — a  fruitful  source  of 
quarrel  between  them.  Some  spoke,  too,  of  Washington 
and  his  ragged  soldiers  going  up  and  down  the  old  colo- 
nies and  fighting  for  a  freedom  which  there  seemed  little 
chance  of  getting.  But  their  anger  seemed  to  blaze  most 
fiercely  when  they  spoke  of  a  mysterious  British  general 
named  Hamilton,  whom  they  called  "  the  ha'r  buyer,"  and 
who  from  his  stronghold  in  the  north  country  across  the 
great  Ohio  sent  down  these  hordes  of  savages  to  harry  us. 
T  learned  to  hate  Hamilton  with  the  rest,  and  pictured 
him  with  the  visage  of  a  fiend.  We  laid  at  his  door  every 
outrage  that  had  happened  at  the  three  stations,  and  put 
upon  him  the  blood  of  those  who  had  been  carried  off  to 
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torture  in  the  Indian  villages  of  the  northern  forests. 
Ana  when— amidst  great  excitement  — a  spent  runner 
would  arrive  from  Boonesboro  or  St.  Asaph's  and  beg  Mr. 
Uark  for  a  squad,  it  was  commonly  with  the  first  breath 
that  came  into  his  body  that  he  cursed  Hamilton. 

bo  the  summer  wore  away,  while  we  lived  from  hand 
to  mouth  on  such  scanty  fare  as  the  two  of  them  shot  and 
what  we  could  venture  to  gather  in  the  unkempt  fiel.is 
near  the  gates.  A  winter  of  famine  lurked  ahead,  and 
men  were  goaded  near  to  madness  at  the  thought  of  clear- 
ings niade  and  corn  planted  in  the  spring  within  reach  of 
their  hands,  as  it  were,  and  they  might  not  harvest  it. 
At  length,  when  a  fortnight  had  passed,  and  Tom  and  Hay 
had  gone  forth  day  after  day  without  sight  or  fresh  sign 
of  Indians,  the  weight  lifted  from  our  hearts.  There  were 
many  things  that  might  yet  be  planted  and  come  to  matu- 
rity  before  the  late  Kentucky  frosts 

rrJ}\rTV^  V^^'?  ^^'^  ^"'*'  "^«  '-^  fl""'^'  opened  the 
gates  of  it,  despite  the  sturdily  disapproving  figure  of  a 
-oung  man  who  stood  silent  under  the  sentrv  box,  leaning 
on  his  Deckard.  He  was  Colonel  George  Kocrers  Clark  » 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  backwoodsmen  of  Kentucky 
whose  power  was  reenforced  by  that  strange  thin<^  called 
an  education.  It  was  this,  no  doubt,  gave  liim  command 
ot  words  when  he  chose  to  use  them. 

"  Faith,"  said  Terence,  as  we  passed  him,  "  'tis  a  foine 
man  he  is,  and  a  gintleman  born.  Wasn't  it  him  gathered 
the  Convintion  here  in  Harrodstown  last  year  that  chose 
him  and  another  to  go  to  the  Virginia  legislatoor  ?  And 
him  but  a  lad,  ye  might  say.     The  divil  fly  away  wid  his 

h2  T'.i,^"''  '^''  'ft''''  ''  ^'  '^'^'^^  ^'  "«'  and  gone 
home  to  the  wives  and  childher,  bad  cess  to  thim." 

Jnfo'l^  '2  iJ^  ^  v^  ,^^^'  ^^^  ^^^^'^  ^^ere  opened  we  went 
nto  the  fields  a  little  way  ;  and  the  next  day  a  little  far- 
ther.  1  hey  had  once  seemed  to  me  an  unexplored  and  for- 
bidden country  as  I  searched  them  with  my  eyes  from  the 
sentry  boxes.     And  yet  I  felt  a  shame  to  go  with  Polly 

thoUhTCrd^.om^l^nd'i'l^L'x^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^«°"^^-f  Colonel, 
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Ann  and  Mrs.  Cowan  and  the  women  while  James  Ray 
and  lorn  sat  with  the  guard  of  men  between  us  and  the 
forest  line.  Like  a  child  on  a  holiday,  Folly  Ann  ran 
hither  and  thither  among  the  stalks,  her  black  hair  flyine 
and  a  song  on  her  lips.  "^     * 

"Soon  we'll  be  having  a  little  home  of  our  own,  Davy  " 
she  cried  ;  "Tom  has  the  place  chr>se  on  a  knoll  by  the 
river,  and  the  land  is  rich  with  hickory  and  pawpaw  I 
reckon  we  may  be  going  there  nexc  v<eek." 

Caution  being  born  into  me  with  uH  the  strength  of  a 
vice,  I  said  nothing.  Whereupon  she  seized  me  in  her 
strong  hands  and  shook  me. 

"Ye  little  imp  !  "  said  she,  while  the  women  paused  in 
tncir  work  to  laugh  at  us. 

"The   boy  is   right,  Polly  Ann,"  said   Mrs.   Harrod, 

and  he  s  got  more  sei..,d  than  most  of  the  men  in  the  fort." 

"  Ay,  that  he  has,"  the  gaunt  Mrs.  Cowan  put  in,  eying 

me  fiercely,  while  she  gave  one  of  her  own  offsprings  a 

slap  that  sent  him  spinning. 

Whatever  Polly  Ann  might  have  said  would  have  been 
to  the  point,  but  it  was  lost,  for  just  then  the  sound  of  a 
shot  came  down  the  wind,  and  a  half  a  score  of  women 
stampeded  through  the  stalks,  carrying  me  down  like  a 
reed  before  them.  When  I  staggered  to  my  feet  Polly 
Ann  and  Mrs.  Cowan  and  Mrs.  Harrod  were  standing 
alone,     tor  there  was  little  of  fear  in  those  three. 

"  Shucks ! "  said  Mrs.  Cowan,  "  I  reckon  it's  that  Jim 
Kay  shooting  at  a  mark,"  and  she  begun  to  pick  nettles 
again. 

"  Vimmen  is  a  shy  critter,"  remarked  Swein  Poulsson, 
coming  up.  I  had  a  shrewd  notion  that  he  had  run  with 
the  others. 

"  Wimmen  I  "  Mrs.  Cowan  fairly  roared.     "  Wimmen  I 
lell  us  how  ve  went  in  March  with  the  boys  to  fight  the 
varmints  at  the  Sugar  Orchard,  Swein  !  " 
r^i^lf^^  laughed,  for  we  loved  him  none  the  less.     His 
little  blue  eyes  were  perfectly  solemn  as  he  answered  •  -- 

"  Ve  send  you  fight  Injnns  mit  your  tongue,  Mrs.  Cowan. 
Inen  we  haf  no  more  troubles." 
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"Land  of  Canaan!"  cried  she,  "I  reckon  I  could  do 
more  harm  with  it  than  you  with  a  jnin." 

There  were  many  such  false  ahiriiis  in  the  bright  days 
following  and  never  a  bullet  sped  from  the  shadow  of  the 
forest.     Lach  day  we  went  farther  afield,  and  each  niffht 
trooped  merrily  in  through  the  gates  with  hopes  of  homes 
and  clearings  rising  in  our  hearts  -until  the  motionless 
hgure  of  the  young  Virginian  met  our  eye.     It  was  then 
that  men  began  to  scoff  at  liim  behind  iiis  back,  though 
some  spoke  with   sufficient   backwoods   bluntness  to  his 
face.     And  yet  ho  gave  no  sign  of  anger  or  impatience. 
Not  so  the  other  leaders.     No  sooner  did  the  danger  seem 
past  than  bitter  strife  sprang  up  within  the  walls.     Even 
the  two  captains  were  mortal  enemies.     One  was  Ilarrod, 
a  tall,  spare,  dark-haired   man   of  great  endurance,  — a 
type  of  the  best  that  conquered  the  land  for  the  nation: 
the  other    that  Hugh  Mcdary  of  whom  I  have  spoken 
coarse  and  brutal,  if  you  like,  but  fearless  and  a  leader  of 
men  withal. 

1  ^/ertain  Sunday  morning,  I  remember,  broke  with  a 
cloud-flecked  sky,  and  as  we  were  preparing  to  go  afield 
with  such  ploughs  as  could  be  got  together  (we^were  to 
sow  turnips)  the  loud  sounds  of  a  quarrel  came  from  the 
elm  at  the  spring  With  one  accord  men  and  women  and 
children  flocked  thither,  and  as  we  ran  we  heard  McGary'o 
voice  above  the  rest.  Worming  my  way,  boylike,  through 
the  crowd,  I  came  upon  Mc Gary  and  Harrod  glaring  at 
each  other  in  the  centre  of  it.  s         s  *" 

"By  Job !  there's  no  devil  if  I'll  stand  back  from  my 
clearing  and  waste  the  rest  of  the  summer  for  the  fears  of 
a  pack  of  cowards.  I'll  take  a  posse  and  march  to  Sha- 
wanee  Springs  this  day,  and  see  any  man  a  fair  fight  that 
tries  to  stop  me.  &  <**> 

"And  who's  in  command  here  ?"  demanded  Harrod. 


corn 


"  I  am,  for  ont,"  said  xMcGary,"  with  an  oath,  "  and  my 
rn  8  on  the  ear.     I've  held  back  lor  •    -     -       ^ 


J  TMi    .  r.    ~  ■"  """"  """""■  ^ong  enough,  I  tell  you, 

and  1 11  starve  this  winter  for  vou  nor  any  one  else  " 
Harrod  turned. 
"  Where's  Clark  ?  "  he  said  to  Bowman 
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"  Clark  :  "  roared  McGary,  "  Clark  ho  d— d.  Ye'd  think 
he  was  a  woman."  Ho  strode  up  to  Harrod  until  their 
laces  almost  touched,  and  his  voice  shook  with  the  inten- 
sity of  his  anger.  »  By  G-d,  you  nor  Clark  nor  any  one 
else  wdl  stop  me,  I  say  I  "  He  swung  arourul  and  faced 
the  people.  -Come  on,  boys  I  We'll  '^tch  that  corn,  or 
know  the  reason  why." 

A  responding  murmur  showed  that  the  bulk  of  them 
were  with  him.     Weary  of  the  pent-up  life,  longing  for 
action,  and  starved  for  a  good  meal,  the  anger  of  his  many 
followers  against  Clark  and  Harrod  was  nigh  as  great  as 
his.     He  started  roughly  to  shoulder  his  way  out,  and 
whether  from  accident  or  design  Captain  Hurrod  slipped 
in  front  of  him   I  never  knew.     The  thing  that  followed 
happened  quickly  as  the  catching  of  my  breath.     I  saw 
McOary  powdering  his  pan,  and  Hurrod  his,  and  felt  the 
crowd   giving  back  like  buffalo.     All  at  once  the  circle 
had  vanished,  and   the  two  men  were  standing  not  five 
paces  apart  with  their  rifles  clutched  across  their  bodies, 
each  watching,  catlike,  for  the  other  to  level.     It  was  a 
cry  that  startled  us  —  and  them.     There  was  a  vision  of  a 
woman  flying  across  the  common,  and  we  saw  the  daunt- 
less  Mrs.  Harrod  snatching  her  husband's  gun  from  his 
resisting  hands.     So  she  saved  his  life  and  McGary's. 

At  this  point  Colonel  Clark  was  seen  coming  from  the 
gate.  When  he  got  to  Harrod  and  McGary  the  quarrel 
blazed  up  again,  but  now  it  was  between  the  three  of 
them,  and  Clark  took  Harrod's  rifle  from  Mrs.  Harrod 
and  held  it.  However,  it  was  presently  decided  that 
Mctxary  should  wait  one  more  day  before  going  to  his 
clearing  ;  whereupon  the  gates  were  opened,  the  picked 
men  going  ahead  to  take  station  as  a  guard,  and  soon  we 
were  hard  at  work,  ploughing  here  and  mowing  there, 
and  in  another  place  putting  seed  in  the  ground  :  in  the 
cheer  of  the  work  hardships  were  forgotten,  and  we  paused 
now  and  again  to  laugh  at  some  sally  of  Terence  McCann's 
or  odd  word  of  Swein  Poulsson's.  As  the  day  wore  on 
to  afternoon  a  blue  hazp-  harbin-er  of  autumn— set- 
tled over  fort  and  forest.    Bees  hummed  in  the  air  as  they 
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Marched  hither  and  thither  amnnpst  the  flow*  rg,  or  shot 
•traight  u.s  a  h  diet  for  a  distant  hive.  But  presently  a 
rifle  cracked,  and  we  raised  our  heads. 

"Hist!"  said  Terence,  "the  bhoys  on  watch  is  that 
warlike!  Whin  there's  no  redskins  to  kill  they  mui,t  be 
wastin'  good  powdher  on  a  three." 

I  leaped  upon  a  stump  and  scanned  tl.j  ine  of  sentries 
between  us  arul  the  woods  ;  only  thci.  heads  and  shoul- 
ders  appeared  above  the  rank  growth.  I  saw  them  look- 
ing from  one  to  another  quest ioninglv,  some  shouting 
words  I  could  not  hear.  Then  I  saw  sdme  running  ;  and 
next,  as  I  stood  there  wondering,  came  another  crack,  and 
then  a  volley  like  the  noise  of  a  great  fire  licking  into 
dry  wood,  and  things  that  were  not  bees  humming  round 
about.  A  distant  man  in  a  yellow  hunting  shirt  stumbled, 
and  was  drowned  in  the  tangle  as  in  water.  Around  me 
men  dropped  plough-haiulles  and  women  baskets,  and  as 
we  ran  our  legs  grew  numb  and  our  bodies  cold  at  a 
sound  which  had  haunted  us  in  <lreams  by  night  — the  war- 
whoop.  The  deep  and  guttural  song  of  it  rose  and  fell 
with  a  horrid  fierceness.  An  agonized  voice  was  in  my 
ears,  and  I  halted,  ashamed.  It  was  Polly  Ann's. 
"  Davy  !  "  she  cried,  "  Davy,  have  ye  seen  Tom  ?  " 
Two  men  dashed  by.  I  seized  one  b  (he  fringe  of  his 
shirt,  and  he  flung  me  from  my  feet.  The  other  leaped  me 
as  I  knelt. 

"  Run,  ye  fools  !  "  he  shouted.  But  wc  stood  still,  with 
yearning  eyes  staring  back  through  the  frantic  forms  for 
a  sight  of  Tom's. 

"  I'll  go  back  !  "  I  cried,  «  I'll  go  back  for  him.  Do  you 
run  to  the  fort."  For  suddenly  I  seemed  to  forget  my  fear, 
nor  did  even  the  hideous  notes  of  the  scalp  halloo  disturb 
me.  Before  Polly  Ann  could  catch  me  I  had  turned  and 
started,  stumbled,  —  I  thought  on  a  stump,  —  and  fallen 
headlong  among  the  nettles  with  a  stinging  pain  in  my  leg. 
Staggering  to  my  feet,  I  tried  to  run  on,  fell  again,  and 
putting  down  my  hand  found  it  smeared  with  blood.  A 
man  came  by,  paused  an  instant  while  his  eye  caught  me, 
and  ran  on  again.    I  shall  remember  his  face  and  name 
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to  my  dvmgr  day  ;  but  there  i»  no  reason  to  put  it  down 
here,  fn  a  few  secondH'  space  an  I  lay  I  «uflLred  a  tTie 
pi.n«  of  captiv  ty  and  of  \k.ath  by  tortmertha  cry  of 
savage  man  an  hundred  tinit-H  n.oro  friifhtful  tl m,  mLal 
beast  sound  nff   in  ray  ears    and    u\Jt\i,  P 

half  fKa  i!..^*    j;  4       '"^   "irH,  ami    plainly  nearer  now  by 
half  the  hrst  distance     Nearer,  an.l  nearer  yet-an<l  then 
I  heard  my  name  called.     I  was  lifted  from  the^ro  in. 
and  foun.i  myself  in  the  lithe  arms  of  l»olly  Aiin    ^ 
"bet  me  down  1  "    I  screamed,  "set  mo  down  ! "  and 

flirt  hT  r^'^TVrr  "^  ''•?  ^'"^««'*  ^ »"'«» ''-"  J"  •« 

of  tho  «  fri  ;•  "''^''^  '"?  ''^^''}y  (^'"'^  ^'^''^  the  memory 
of  those  frontier  women!),  and  flew  like  a  deer  toward 

thri  h"'-  ,  ^r  ''7  '''""^^^^^^  '  «»^^"*''"»  »>«^'k.     A  spare 
red  devils  were  bounding  after  us  with   feathers   flying 

^^Z^T"  "^T  f  ''""y  r^^''^'  A^-ain  I  cried  to  her  5 
set  me  down  .-  but  thougli  her  heart  bout  fa.^.r  and  her 
breath  came  shorter,  she  held  me  the  tighter.  Second  by 
econd  hey  gained  on  us,  relentlessly.  Nvere  we  ne  r  th^ 
fort.'     Hoarse  shouts  answered   the   question    but   tlw.v 

TnTpolt  Ann'7.''"  .t'^"^l    '"''«  Bavig^Js  Te're'gaiitg^ 
and  folly  Ann  s  breath  quicker  still.     She  stajrcered  but 
the  brave  soul  had  no  thougH  of  faltering.     I  fifd  a  «ig 
of  a  man  on  a  plough  horse  with  dangling  harness  comh  g 
up  from  somewhere,  of  the  man  leaping^ff,  of  ourselves 

ther'farthe'ln"  ''ll  ^"""^^'^  ^^°"'  ^->^  andXging 
tnere  at  the  gallop,  the  man  running  at  the  side      Shots 

rt^S^.r"  '"'  '^"^^^'  ?"^  ^'''^'^-'^  the  brown  fort' 
Its  big  gates  swung  together  as  we  dashed  through  the 

narrowed  opening.     Then,  as  he  lifted  us  off,  I  knew  that 
Hn,pT"  T/'^  ^K ^  '^^'i  "^  ''^'  Tom  himself]     The  ga  es 
ttm'lilfrain'^"^'  ^"'  ^  ^^"^^  ''  ^^"^^«  ^-^  «^--t 
Through  the  shouting  and  confusion  came  a  cry  in  a 
voice  I  knew,  now  pleading,  now  commanding. 
Open,  open !     For  God's  sake  open !  " 
"  It  s  Ray  !     Open  for  Kay  !     Ray's  out  I  " 
Some  were  seizin-  the  bar  to  thrust  it  back  when  the 
heavy  figure  of  McGary  crushed  into  the  crowd  beside  t! 
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"  By  Job,  I'll  shoot  the  mun  that  touches  it  I  *'  he 
shouted,  iiM  ho  tore  thorn  away.  But  tho  uturUioMt  of  thorn 
went  Hjfaiu  to  it,  ami  turHod  him.  And  while  thoy  fought 
backward  and  forward,  tho  hul's  niothtr,  Mrs.  Hay,  o  nod 
out  to  them  to  upon  in  tones  to  rond  tlioir  hoarts.  Hut 
McCiary  ha<l  gainod  the  bar  and  swore  (porhaps  wisely) 
that  he  woul«l  not  sacrilico  the  station  for  one  mau. 
Where  was  Hay  ? 

Where  was  Hay,  indeed  ?  It  seemed  as  if  no  man  might 
live  in  the  hellish  storm  that  ra;;ed  without  the  walls  :  as 
if  the  very  impotus  of  hattj  and  fury  woiihl  carry  the  sav- 
ages over  the  storkadf  to  munk'r  us.  Into  the  turmoil  at 
the  gate  came  t'olont-l  Clark,  sending  the  dis[)utants  this 
way  antl  that  to  defoiid  tlu-  lurt,  M(;(iiiry  to  rommand  i>no 
quarter,  Ilarrod  and  Bowman  another,  aiul  every  man  that 
could  be  found  to  a  loophole,  while  Mrs.  Kay  continued 
to  run  up  and  down,  wringing  her  hands,  now  facing  one 
man,  now  another.  Some  of  her  words  came  to  me, 
shrillv,  above  the  noise. 

"  He  fed  you  —  ho  fed  you.  Oh,  my  God,  and  you  are 
grateful— grateful  I  When  you  were  starving  he  risked 
his  life  — 

Torn  by  anxiety  for  my  friend,  I  drag^  ;d  myself  into 
the  nearest  cabin,  and  a  man  was  fighting  there  in  the  half- 
light  at  the  port.  The  huge  figure  I  knew  to  be  my  friend 
Cowan's,  and  when  he  drew  back  to  load  I  seized  his  arm, 
shouting  Kay's  name.  Although  tin-  lead  was  pattering 
on  the  other  side  of  the  logs,  Cowan  1  s ted  me  to  the  port. 
And  there,  stretched  on  the  ground  bcaind  a  stump,  within 
twenty  feet  of  the  walls,  was  Jarm<.  Even  as  I  looked 
the  puffs  of  dust  at  his  side  showed  that  the  savages  knew 
his  refuge.  I  saw  him  level  and  fire,  and  then  Bill  Cowan 
set  me  down  and  began  to  ram  in  a  charge  with  tremen- 
dous energy. 

Was  there  no  way  to  save  Ray  ?  I  stood  turning  thii 
problem  m  my  mind,  subconsciously  aware  of  Cowan's 
movements  :  of  his  yells  when  he  ihuught  he  had  made  a 
shot,  when  Polly  Ann  appeared  at  the  doorway.  Darting 
m,  she  fairly  hauled  me  to  the  shake-down  in  the  far  corner. 
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"Will  y«  bliuMl  to  «l..rtth.  I).ivy?"  Nhe  rri«.(l,  ah  i,he 
•hpiml  <»ft  my  U'KKI'ik'  «»"•'  l«'ni  ovit  llio  wmind.  Her 
eyo  liKljliiJK  on  a  Kounlful  of  wiiU-r  on  the  putuhi'i.n 
tiiliU',  h\w  Um>.  u  Htriii  tium  Iht  drvnn  urid  waHli«.l  kikI 
bouiul  me  (It'ftly.  'I'ljo  bullet  whh  in  the  fU.|»h,  and  iravu 
me  no  ^n.  at  pain. 

♦;  Lie  there,  yo  imp  ! "  hIic  comman.led,  when  Hhe  had 
nniHhed. 

"  Some  one's  under  the  bed,"  Haid  I,  fc.r  I  had  heard  a 
movement. 

In  an  instant  wo  were  down  on  our  knecH  on  the  lianl 
dirt  fltKjr,  and  tliere  wm  a  man'M  foot  in  a  mocniMin  !  Wo 
both  Krabbtil  it  and  pulled,  brin^nng  to  life  a  person  with 
little  blue  even  and  htilT  blond  hair. 

" Swein  TouIwhou  !  "  exilainu-d  I'olly  Ann,  ffivin^r  him 
an  involuntary  kick,  "may  the  devil    ^'ive  ve  xhame '" 

Swein  I'ouI.hmhi  rose  to  u  sitting  po«iiion  "^an i  ciuHped 
his  knees  in  his  hands. 

"I  haf  one  great  fright,"  said  he. 

"Send  him  into  the  «ommon  with  the  women  in  yere 
place.  Mis'  McChcsney,"  growled  Cowan,  who  was  load- 
ing. 

"By  tarn  !"  said  Swein  Poulsson,  leaping  to  his  feet, 
"I  vill  stay  h(  uul  light.  I  am  prave  once  again." 
Stooping  down,  n,  searched  uinler  the  bed,  pulled  out  his 
rifle,  powdered  the  pan,  and  flying  to  the  other  port,  tired. 
At  that  C'owan  left  his  jmht  and  snatched  the  rifle  from 
Poulsson's  hands. 

"  Ye're  but  wasting  powder,"  he  cried  angrily. 
"  Then,  by  tam,  I  am  as  veil  under  the  bed,"  said  Pouls- 
Bon.     "  Vat  can  I  do  ?  " 
I  had  it. 

"  Dig  !  "  I  shouted  ;  and  seizing  the  astonished  Cowan's 
tomahawk  from  his  belt  I  set  to  work  furiousl}  chopping 
at  the  dirt  beneath  the  log  wall.  "  Dig,  so  that  James  can 
get  under." 

Cowan  gave  me  the  one  look,  swore  a  mighty  oath,  and 
leaping  to  tnc  {>ort  shouted  to  ilay  iu  a  thundering  voice 
what  we  were  doing. 
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"  Dip  !  "  roared  Cowan.  ••  Dig,  for  th«  love  of  OcmI,  for 
be  can  t  hear  iiit*.'* 

The  throe  of  uitiet  to  work  with  all  our  might,  I»ouUson 
making  great  holes  in  the  groiwul  tit  every  wlruki-,  I'ojjy 
Ann  Bcruping  at  the  dirt  with  the  gourd.  Two  feet  Udow 
the  Hurfaco  we  Mtruck  the  edge  of  ihu  lowent  h)g,  and  then 
It  wa»  PoulH-Hon  who  got  into  the  hole  with  hiH  hunting 
knife  — i>er«i)iring,  muttering  to  liininelf,  working  u.h  one 
po»neHsed  with  a  fury,  while  we  Htraped  out  the  dirt  froiu 
under  him.  At  length,  after  what  minied  uu  ago  of  ntur- 
mg  at  hiH  legH,  the  grotmd  cavt-d  on  hiin,  and  he  would 
have  smothered  if  wo  had  not  draggi'd  him  out  hy  the 
heels,  Hputtering  and  all  powdered  brown.  But  there  was 
the  daylight  under  the  log. 

Again  Cowan  Hhouted  at  Ray,  and  again,  hut  he  did  not 
understand.  It  was  then  the  miracle  happened.  I  have 
seen  brave  men  and  c(.ward8  Hince,  ana  J  am  a.s  far  an  ever 
from  distinguishing  them.  H.-fore  we  knew  it  I'oulsson 
was  in  the  hole  once  more  — had  wriggh d  out  of  it  on  the 
other  side,  and  was  squirming  in  a  hail  of  bullets  towards 
Kay.  There  mm  a  full  minute  of  suspt-iise  —  perhaps  two 
—  during  whieh  tho  very  rifles  of  the  fort  were  silent 
(though  the  popping  in  tho  weeds  was  redoubled),  and 
then  the  barrel  of  a  Deckard  was  poke.l  through  the  hole. 
After  it  came  James  Ray  himself,  and  lastly  I»oulsson,  and 
a  great  shout  went  out  from  the  loopholes 'and  was  taken 
up  by  the  women  in  the  common. 
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Swein  Poulsson  had  become  a  hero,  nor  was  he  willing 
to  lose  any  of  tho  glamour  which  was  a  hero's  right.  As 
the  Indians'  fire  slackened,  he  went  from  cabin  to  cabin, 
and  if  Its  occupants  failed  to  mention  the  exploit  (some 
did  fail  so  to  do,  out  of  mischief),  Swein  would  say  :  — 

"  You  did  not  see  me  safe  James,  no  ?  I  vill  tell  vou 
joost  how."  "^ 

It  never  leaked  out  that  Swein  wa«  first  of  all  under 
the  bed,  for  Polly  Ann  and  Hill  Cowan  and  myself  swore 
to  keep  the  secret,     li  ut  they  told  how  I  had  "thought  of 
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digging  the  hole  under  thj  logs  — a  happy  circumstance 
which  got  me  a  reputation  for  wisdom  beyond  my  years. 
Ihere  was  a  certain  Scotchman  at  Hurrodstown  called 
McAndrew,  and  it  was  he  gave  me  the  nickname  "Canny 
Dayv,  and  I  grew  to  have  a  sort  of  precocious  fame 
in  the  station.  Often  (^iptain  Harrod  or  Bowman  or 
some  of  the  others  would  pause  in  their  arguments  and 
say  gravely,  "  What  does  Davy  think  of  it  ? ''  This  was 
not  good  for  a  boy,  and  the  wonder  of  it  is  that  it  did  not 
make  me  altogether  insupportable.  One  effect  it  had  on 
^^T^?  ™'^;*^  »^o  long  even  more  earnestly  to  be  a  man. 

1  he  impulse  of  my  reputation  led  me  farther.  A  fort- 
night of  more  inactivity  followed,  and  then  we  ventured 
out  into  the  fields  once  more.  But  I  went  with  the  guard 
this  time,  not  with  the  women,  — thanks  to  a  whim  the 
men  had  for  humoring  me. 

"  Arrah,  and  beant  he  a  man  all  but  two  feet,"  said 
lerence,  "wid  more  brain  than  me  an'  Bill  Cowan  and 
J.°V|««"",togither?  'Tis  a  fox's  nose  Davy  has  for  the 
aivils.  Bill,  bure  he  can  smell  thim  the  same  as  you  an' 
me  kin  see  the  red  paint  on  their  faces." 

"I  reckon  that's  true,"  said  Bill  Cowan,  with  solemnity, 
and  so  he  carried  me  oflF.  *^ 

At  length  the  cattle  were  turned  out  to  browse  greedily 
through  the  clearing,  while  we  lay  in  the  woods  by  the 
forest  and  listened  to  the  sound  of  their  bells;  but  when 
they  strayed  too  far,  I  was  often  sent  to  drive  them  back. 
Once  when  this  happened  I  followed  them  to  the  shade 
at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  for  it  was  noon,  and  the  sun 
beat  down  fiercely.  And  there  I  sat  for  some  time  watch- 
ing them  as  they  lashed  their  sides  with  their  tails  and 
pawed  the  ground,  for  experience  is  a  good  master. 
Whether  or  not  tiie  flies  were  all  that  troubled  them  I 
could  not  tell,  and  no  sound  save  the  tinkle  of  their  bells 
broke  the  noonday  stillness.  Making  a  circle  I  drove 
them  back  toward  the  fort,  much  troubled  in  mind.  I 
told  Cowan,  but  he  laughed  and  said  it  was  the  flies. 
let  1  was  not  satisfied,  and  finally  stole  back  again  to  the 
place  where  I  had  found  them.     I  sat  a  long  time  hidden 
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at  the  edge  of  the  forest,  liste.nn-  until  my  imarri„ation 

t^MnnV"rf'"^''   r''"r;>'''''^V"  "^'^-^^'^  ^vhld.  I  feared  and 
jx^t   onged  for.      1  rembhn-,  I  stole  a  littlo  farther  in  the 
shade  of  the  woods,  and  then  a  little  farther  still.     The 
eaves  rustle*     in   the  summer's   breeze,  patehes  of  sun- 
l.^dit  nickered  (,n  the  mould,  the  birds  twittere.l,  and  the 
squirrels  scolded.     A  chipnuuik  fri^d.tened  me  as  he  Iknv 
cha  termor  along  a  log.     And  yet   I   went  on.     I   came 
to  the  creek  as  it  flowed  silently  in  the  shade,  stepped  in, 
and  made  my  way  slowly  down  it.  I  know  not  how  far 
walking  in  the  water,  my  eye  ak-rt  to  every  movement 
about  me.     At  length  I  stopped  an.l  caught  my  breath, 
lietore  me,  in  a  ^hido  opening  out  under  great  trees,  what 
seemed  a  myriad  of  forked  sticks  were  piled  against  one 
another,  three  by  three,  and  it  struck  me  all  in  a  heap 
that  1   had  come  upon  a  great  encami)ment.      But   the 
skeletons  of  the  pyramid  tents  alone  remained.     Where 
were  the  skins  ?     Was  the  camp  deserted  "^ 

For  a  while  I  stared  through  the  brier  leaves,  then  I 

took  a  venture,  pushed  on,  and  found  myself  in  the  midst 

of  the  place.     It  must  have  held  near  a  thousand  warriors. 

All  almut  me  were  gmy  heaps  of  ashes,  and  bones  of  deer 

and  elk  and  buftalo  scattered,  some  picked  clean,  some 

with  the  meat  and  hide  sticking  to  them.     Impelled  by  a 

strong  fascination,  I  went  hitlier  and  thither  until  a  sound 

brought  me  toastand— the  echoing  crack  of  a  distant  rifle. 

Un  the  heels  of  it  came  another,  then  several  together,  and 

a  faint  shouting  borne  on  the  light  wind.     Terrorized,  I 

sought  for  shelter.    A  i)ile  of  brush  underlain  by  ashes  was 

by,  and   I  crept  into  that.     The  sounds  continued,   but 

seemed  to  come  n<.  nearer,  and  my  courage  returning,  I  jjot 

out  again  and  ran  wildly  through  thc^camp  towsfrd  the 

briers  on  the  creek,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  tumbled 

headlong  by  a  bullet.     And  when  I  reached  the  briers, 

what  between  panting  and  the  thumping  of  mv  heart  I 

could  lor  a  few  moments  hear  notliing.  ^  Then  'l  ran  on 

again  up  the  creek,  heedless  of  cover,  stumbling  over  locrs 

and  trailing  vines,  when  all  at  once  a  doz^n  bronze  fn-ms 

gilded  with   the  speed   of  deer  across   my  path  ahead. 
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They  splashed  over  the  creek  and  were  gone.  Bewildered 
with  fear,  I  dropped  under  a  fallen  tree.  Shouts  were 
in  my  ears,  and  the  noise  of  men  running.  I  stood  up, 
and  there,  not  twenty  paces  away,  was  Colonel  Clark  him- 
self rushing  toward  me.  He  halted  with  a  cry,  raised  his 
rifle,  and  dropped  it  at  the  sight  of  my  queer  little  figure 
covered  with  ashes. 
"  My  God  !  "  he  cried,  "it's  Davy." 
"  They  crossed  the  creek,"  I  shouted,  pointing  the  way, 
"they  crossed  the  creek,  some  twelve  of  them." 

"Ay,"  he  said,  staring  at  me,  and  by  this  time  the  rest 
of  the  guard  were  come  up.  They  too  stared,  with  differ- 
ent exclamations  on  their  lips,  —  Cowan  and  Bowman  and 
lom  McChesney  and  Terence  McCann  in  front. 

"And  there's  a  great  camp  below,"    I  went  on,  "de- 
serted, where  a  thousand  men  have  been." 
"  A  camp  — deserted  ?  "  said  Clark,  quickly. 
"Yes,"  I  said,  "yes."     But  he  had  already  started  for- 
ward and  seized  me  by  the  arm. 

"Lead  on,"  he  cried,  "show  it  to  us."  He  went  ahead 
with  me,  travelling  so  fast  that  I  must  needs  run  to  keep 
up,  and  fairly  lifting  me  over  the  logs.  But  when  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  place  he  darted  forward  alone  and  went 
through  It  like  a  hound  on  the  trail.  The  others  followed 
him,  crying  out  at  the  size  of  the  place  and  poking  among 
the  ashes.  At  length  they  all  took  up  the  trail  for  a  wav 
down  the  creek.     Presently  Clark  called  a  halt. 

"I  reckon  that  they've  made  for  the  Ohio,"  he  said. 
And  at  this  judgment  from  him  the  guard  gave  a  cheer 
that  might  almost  have  been  heard  in  the  fields  around  the 
tort.  Ihe  terror  that  had  hovered  over  us  all  that  Ion? 
summer  was  lifted  at  last. 

You  may  be  sure  that  Cowan  carried  me  back  to  the 
station.  "  To  think  it  was  Davy  that  found  it  !  "  he  cried 
again  and  again,  "  to  think  it  was  Davy  found  it !  " 

;'•  And  wasn't  it  me  that  said  he  could  smell  the  divils," 
A  A  ^^^^^^^^'  ^»  he  circled  around  us  in  a  mimic  war  dance. 
And  when  from  the  fort  they  saw  us  coming  across  the 
tields  they  opened  the  gates  in  astonishment,  and  on  hear- 
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ing  the  news  gave  themselves  over  to  the  wildest  rejoicing, 
tor  tlie  backwoodsmen  were  children  of  nature.  Bill 
Cowan  ran  for  tiie  fiddle  which  he  had  carried  so  carefallv 
over  the  mountain,  and  that  night  we  had  jigs  and  reels 
?vn\&''"'f  °P  while  the  big  fellow  played  "Billy  of  the 
Wild  Woods"  and  "Jump  Juba,"  with  'all  his  might,  and 
the  pine  knots  threw  their  fitful,  red  light  on  the  wild 
scenes  of  merriment.  I  must  have  cut  a  queer  little  figure 
as  I  sat  between  Cowan  and  Tom  watching  the  dance?  for 
presently  Colonel  Clark  came  up  to  us,  laughing  in  his 
quiet  way.  a       s    "  "« 

"Davy,"  said  he,  "there  is  another  great  man  here  who 
would  like  to  see  you,"  and  led  me  away  wondering.  I  went 
with  him  toward  the  gate,  burning  all  over  with  pride  at 
this  attention,  and  beside  a  torch  there  a  broad-shouldered 
figure  was  standing,  at  sight  of  whom  I  had  a  start  of 
remembrance. 

u  n?  \T  KT"^.  T^x°  *^^*  ^''  ^^""y  •  "  ' -id  Colonel  Clark. 
"  It  s  Mr.  Daniel  Boone,"  said  I. 

•"^Jm*^?^,'^*''''"  ^'^  ^^^''k'  "I  believe  the  boy  is  a 
wizard,  while  Mr.  Boone's  broad  mouth  was  creased  into 
a  smile,  and  there  was  a  trace  of  astonishment,  too,  in  his 
kindly  eye. 

"  ^^;  ^?^"®  ^^"le  to  my  father's  cabin  on  the  Yadkin 
once,    1  said ;  "he  taught  me  to  skin  a  deer." 

"Ay,  that  I  did,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Boone,  "and  I  said 
ye  d  make  a  woodsman  sometime." 

Mr.  Boone,  it  seemed,  had  come  over  from  Boonesboro 
to  consult  with  Colonel  Clark  on  certain  matters,  and  had 
but  just  arrived.  But  so  modest  was  he  that  he  would 
not  let  It  be  known  tliat  he  was  in  the  station,  for  fear  of 
interrupting  the  pleasure.  He  was  much  the  same  as  I 
had  known  him,  only  grown  older  and  his  reputation  now 
increased  to  vastness.  He  and  Clark  sat  on  a  door  log 
talking  for  a  long  time  on  Kentucky  matters,  the  strength 
?l  «  ■■^^'  .  prospect  of  new  settlers  that  autumnfof 
the  British  policy,  and  finally  of  a  journey  which  Colonel 
Clark  was  soon  to  make  back  to  Virginia  across  the  moun- 
tains.    Ihey  seemed  not  to  mind  my  presence.    At  length 
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Colonel  Clark  turned  to  me  with  that  quiet,  jocose  way  he 
had  when  relaxed.  "^ 

"Davy,"  said  he,  "  we'll  see  how  much  of  a  general  you 
are.  What  would  you  do  if  a  scoundrel  named  Hamilton 
far  away  at  Detroit  was  bribing  all  the  redskins  he  could 
tind  north  of  the  Ohio  to  come  down  and  scalp  your  men  ^  " 

''  I  d  go  for  Hamilton,"  I  answered. 

"By  God!"  exclaimed  Clark,  striking  Mr.  Boone  on 
the  knee,  "that's  what  I'd  do." 
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Mr.  Boone's  visit  lasted  but  a  day.  I  was  a  great  deal 
with  Colonel  Clark  in  the  fev  weeks  that  followed  before 
his  departure  for  Virginia.  He  held  himself  a  little  aloof 
(as  a  leader  should)  from  the  captains  in  the  station, 
without  seeming  to  offend  them.  Hut  he  had  a  fancy  for 
James  Ray  and  for  me,  and  he  often  took  me  into  the 
woods  with  him  by  day,  and  talked  with  me  of  an 
evening. 

"I'm  going  away  to  Virginia,  Davy,"  he  said;  "will 
you  not  go  with  me  ?  We'll  see  Williamsburg,  and  come 
back  in  the  spring,  and  I'll  have  you  a  little  rifle  made." 

My  look  must  have  been  wistful. 

"  I  can't  leave  Polly  Ann  and  Tom,"  I  answered. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  like  that.  Faith  to  your  friends  is 
a  big  equipment  for  life." 

"  But  why  are  you  going?  "  I  asked. 

"Because  I  love  Kentucky  best  of  all  things  in  the 
world,'  he  answered,  smiling. 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do?"  I  insisted. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "that  I  cau'i  tell  even  to  you." 

"To  catch  Hamilton?"  I  ventured  at  random. 

He  looked  at  me  queerly. 

"Would  you  go  along,  Davy?"  said  he,  laughing  now. 

"Would  you  take  Tom?"  '       s      « 

"Among  the  first,"  answered  Colonel  Clark,  heartily. 

We  were  seated  under  the  elm  near  the  spring,  and  at 
that  instant  I  saw  Tom  coming  toward  us.  I  jumped  up, 
thinking  to  please  him  by  this  intelligence,  when  Coionei 
Clark  pulled  me  down  again. 
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"  Davy,"  said  he,  almost  roughly,  1  thought,  "  remember 
that  we  have  been  joking.  Do  you  understand  ?  — joking. 
You  have  a  tongue  in  your  mouth,  but  sense  enough  m 
your  head,  I  believe,  to  hold  it."  He  turned  to  Tom. 
"McCheaney,  this  is  a  (lueer  lad  you  brought  us,"  said 
he. 

"  He's  a  little  deevil,"  agreed  Tom,  for  that  had  become 
a  formula  with  him. 

It  was  all  very  mysterious  to  me,  and  I  lay  awake  many 
a  night  with  curiosity,  trying  to  solve  a  puzzle  that  was 
none  of  my  business.  And  one  day,  to  ca--  the  matter, 
two  woodsmen  arrived  at  Harrodstown  with  clothes  frayed 
and  bodies  lean  from  a  long  journey.  Not  one  of  the 
hundred  questions  with  which  they  were  beset  would  they 
answer,  nor  say  where  they  had  been  or  why,  save  that 
they  had  carried  out  certain  orders  of  Clark,  who  Avas 
locked  up  with  them  in  a  cabin  for  several  hours. 

The  first  of  October,  the  day  of   Colonel  Clark's  de- 

Earture,  dawned  crisp  and  clear.  He  was  to  take  with 
im  the  disheartened  and  the  cowed,  the  weaklings  who 
loved  neither  work  nor  exposure  nor  danger.  And  before 
he  set  out  of  the  gate  he  made  a  little  speech  to  the 
assembled  people. 

^  "My  friends,"  he  said,  "you  know  me.  I  put  the 
interests  of  Kentucky  before  my  own.  Last  year  when 
I  left  to  represent  her  at  Williamsburg  there  were  some 
who  said  I  would  desert  her.  It  was  for  her  sake  I  made 
that  journey,  suffered  the  tortures  of  hell  from  scalded 
feet,  was  near  to  dying  in  the  mountains.  It  was  for  her 
sake  that  I  importuned  the  governor  and  council  for 
powder  and  lead,  and  when  they  refused  it  I  said  to  them, 
'  Gentlemen,  a  country  that  is  not  worth  defending  is  not 
worth  claiming.' " 

At  these  words  the  settlers  gave  a  great  shout,  waving 
their  coonskin  hats  in  the  air. 

"Ay,  that  ye  did,"  cried  Bill  Cowan,  "and  got  the 
amminition." 

"I  made  that  journey  for  her  sake,   I  sa3%"    Colonel 
Clark  continued,  "and  even  so  I  am  making  this  one. 
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I  pray  you  trust  me,  and  God  bless  and  keep  you  while 
I  am  gone." 

He  did  not  forget  to  speak  to  me  as  he  walked  be- 
tween our  lines,  and  told  me  to  be  a  good  boy  and  tlmt 
he  would  see  me  in  the  spring.  Some  of  the  women  HJied 
tears  as  he  pawsed  through  the  gate,  and  muny  of  us 
climbed  to  sentry  box  and  cabin  rut.f  tlmt  we  migiit  see 
the  last  of  the  little  company  wending  its  way  across  the 
fields.  A  moiley  company  it  was,  the  refuse  of  the  station, 
headed  by  its  cherished  captain.  So  they  started  biick 
oyer  the  weary  road  that  led  to  that  now  far-away  land  of 
civilization  and  safety. 

During  the  balmy  Indian  summer,  when  the  sharper  lines 
of  nature  are  softened  by  the  Imze,  some  came  to  us  from 
across  the  mountains  to  make  up  for  the  deserters.  From 
time  to  time  a  little  group  would  straggle  to  the  gates  of 
the  station,  weary  and  footsore,  but  overjoyed  at  the  sight 
of  white  faces  again:  the  fathers  walking  ahead  with 
watchful  eyes,  the  women  and  older  children  driving  the 
horses,  and  the  babies  slung  to  the  pack  in  hickory  withes. 
Nay,  some  of  our  best  citizens  came  to  Kentucky  swing- 
ing to  the  tail  of  a  patient  animal.  The  Indians  were  still 
abroad,  and  in  small  war  parties  darted  hither  and  thither 
with  incredible  swiftness.  And  at  night  we  would  gather 
at  the  fire  around  our  new  emigrants  to  listen  to  the 
stories  they  had  to  tell,  —  familiar  stories  to  all  of  us. 
Sometimes  it  had  been  the  gobble  of  a  wild  turkey  that 
had  lured  to  danger,  again  a  wood-owl  had  cried  strangely 
in  the  night. 

Winter  came,  and  passed  —  somehow.  I  cannot  dwell 
here  on  the  tediousness  of  it,  and  the  one  bright  spot  it 
has  left  in  my  memory  concerns  Polly  Ann.  Did  man, 
woman,  or  child  fall  sick,  it  was  Polly  Ann  who  nursed 
them.  She  had  by  nature  the  God-given  gift  of  healing, 
knew  by  heart  all  the  simple  remedies  that  backwoods 
lore  had  inherited  from  the  north  of  Ireland  or  borrowed 
from  the  Indians.  Her  sympathy  and  loving-kindness 
did  more  than  these,  her  never  tiring  and  ever  cheerful 
watchfulness.     She  was  deft,  too,  was  Polly  Ann,  and 
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spun  from  nettle  bark  many  a  cut  of  linen  that  could 
scarce  be  told  from  flax.     Before  the  sap  began  to  run 

wlul"  l!'l  ''"f  T^'^'f  '^''''  rr  ""*  "  ««"»  '"  Ilarrodstown 
who  did  not  love  her  and  1  truly  believe  that  most  of 
them  would  have  risked  their  lives  to  do  her  biddinL'. 

1  hen  came  the  suK^lrin>,^  the  warm  days  and  the  free/.inj? 
nl^W.tM  when  the  earth  stirs  i,i  her  sleep  and  the  taps  drip 
from  red  sunnse  to  red  sunset.  Old  an.l  voun^'  w.m.  o 
the  camps,  the  won.en  and  children  boiling    ad  grainiuff, 

woods  had  burst  suddenly  iuto  white  flower,  and  it  was 
sprinff  again.     And  then -a  joy  to  be  long  remembered 

three  others  wheix^  the    Kentucky  tumbles    between    its 
darkly  wooded  clitts.     And  other  wonders  of  that  strange 

dnvi  f''""^  '"k^'  l^'""  ^'''^  ^""«=  Sreat  licks,  trampled 
down  for  acres  by  the  wild  herds,  where  the  salt  water 
oozes  out  of  the  hoofprints.  On  the  edge  of  one  of  these 
hcks  we  paused  and  stare.l  breathless  at  giant  bones  stick! 
ng  here  and  there  in  the  l)lack  mud,  and  great  skulls  of 
Rnn  r  -^r^'  ''^If-embedded.  Th.s  was  called  the  H.g 
Bone  Lick,  and  some  travellers  that  went  before  us  had 
made  their  tents  with  the  thighs  of  these  monsters  of  a 
past  age. 

to  hnnTfh  '  P^'*  ''  i^  'T  •  ^?"^''  forgotten.    Men  went  out 

to  build  the  homes  of  which  they  had  dreamed  through  the 

ong  winter.     Axes  rang  amidst  the  white  dogwoods  and 

he  crabs  and  redbuds,  and  there  were  riotous  log-raisiiiJs 

wa    thp     "T-     ^"''  ^  '•'"••'^  '^''  ^'"^^^1'"^'  «f  'J^°"^'«  house 
was  the  most  joyous  occasion  of  all,  and  for  none  in  the 

ana  l  olly  Ann.  I  he  cabin  went  up  as  if  by  magic.  It 
stood  on  a  rise  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  in  a  grove  o 
Il'n.  if  °"'''  ''\'^'  "l  ^'^  persimmon  tree  in  front  of 
l.f  wof  { •  -?'''''  '"  *l'''  '^^'^^^'  ^^  ^^''^  t^ee  that  Polly  Ann 
sat  watching  Tom  and  me  through  the  mild  spring  days 
as  we  barkecl  the  roof,  aiid  none  e^er  f.it  greater  joy  and 
pride  in  a  home  than  she.     We  had  our  first  supper  o 
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a  wide  puncheon  under  the  persimmon  tree  on  the  few 
pewter  plates  we  had  fetched  ucrtwH  tho  mouiituin,  the 
blue  Hmoke  from  our  own  hearth  rising  in  the  vuHey  until 
the  cold  night  air  spread  it  out  in  a  line  above  us,  while 
the  horses  grazed  at  the  river's  t'tlira. 

After  that  we  went  to  ploughing,  an  occupation  which 
lorn  fancied  but  little,  for  he  loved  the  lite  of  u  hunter 
best  of  all.  liut  there  was  corn  to  be  raised  and  fod.ler 
for  the  horses,  and  a  truck-patch  to  be  cleared  near  the 
house. 

One  day  a  great  event  happened,  —  and  after  the  manner 
of  many  great  events,  it  began  in  mvsteiy.  Leaping  on 
the  roan  mare,  I  was  riding  like  mad  for  Ilarrodstown  to 
fetch  Mrs.  Cowau.  And  she,  when  she  heard  the  sumnjons, 
abandoned  a  turkey  on  the  spit,  pitched  her  brats  out  of 
the  door,  seized  the  mare,  and  dashing  through  tin;  gates 
at  a  gallop  lett  mc  to  make  my  way  back  afoot.  Scenting 
a  sensation,  I  hurried  along  the  wooded  trace  at  a  dixf 
trot,  and  when  1  came  in  sight  of  the  cabin  there  was  Mrs" 
Cowan  sitting  on  the  stej),  holding  in  her  long  but  motherly 
arms  something  bundled  up  in  nettle  linen,  while  Tom 
stood  sheepishly  by,  staring  at  it. 

"Shucks,"  Mrs.  Cowan  was  saving  loudly,  "I  reckon 
ye  re  as  little  use  to-day  as  Swein  Poulssdn,  — standin' 
there  on  one  foot.  Ye  anger  me  — just  grinning  at  it 
like  a  fool  — and  yer  own  doin'.  liave  ye  forgot  how 
to  talk?  ° 

Tonri  grinned  the  more,  but  was  saved  the  effort  of  a 
reply  by  a  loud  noise  from  the  bundle. 

"Here's  another,"  cried  Mrs.  Cowan  to  me.  "Ye 
needn't  act  as  if  it  was  an  animal.  Faith,  vereself  was  like 
that  once,  all  red  an'  crinkled.  But  I  warrant  ye  didn't 
have  the  heft,"  and  she  lifted  it,  judicially.  "A  grand 
baby,  attacking  Tom  again,  "and  ye're  no  more  worthy 
to  be  his  father  than  Davy  here." 

Then  I  heard  a  voice  calling  me,  and  pushing  past  Mrs. 
Cowan.  I  ran  into  the  cabin.  Polly  Ann  lay  on  the  log 
bedstead,  and  she  turned  to  mine  a  face  radiant  with  a 
happiness  I  had  not  imagined. 
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"  Oh,  Davy,  have  vo  geen  him  ?  Have  yo  seen  little 
Tom  ?  Djivy,  I  recktm  I'll  never  bo  so  happy  again. 
FfUh  him  here,  Mth.   Cowan." 

Mrs.  Cowan,  with  u  ghince  of  ccmtempt  at  Tom  and  me, 
>ut  tht!  bundle  tenderly  down  on  the  coarue  brown  sheet 
M!8ide  her. 

I'oor  little  Tom  !  Only  the  first  fortnight  of  his 
existenio  wuh  spent  in  neuce.  I  have  a  pathetic  memory 
of  it  all  — of  our  JitfU-  home,  of  our  hop»'H  for  it,  of  our 
days  of  labor  ami  nights  of  planning  to  make  it  complete. 
And  then,  one  morning  when  the  three  of  us  were  turning 
over  the  black  loam  in  the  patch,  while  the  baby  slept 
peacefully  in  the  shade,  a  sound  came  to  our  ears  that 
made  us  pause  and  listen  with  bated  breath.  It  was  the 
sound  of  many  guns,  muffled  in  the  distant  forest.  With 
a  cry  I'oUy  Ann  flew  to  the  hickory  cradle  under  the  tree, 
Tom  sprang  for  the  rifle  that  was  never  far  from  his  side, 
while  with  a  kind  of  instinct  I  ran  to  catch  the  snancelled 
horses  by  the  river.  In  silence  and  sorrow  we  fled  through 
the  tall  cane,  nor  dared  to  take  one  last  look  at  the 
cabin,  or  the  fields  lying  black  in  the  spring  sunlight.  The 
shots  had  ceased,  but  ere  we  had  reached  the  little  clearing 
McCann  had  made  they  began  again,  though  as  distant  as 
before.  Tom  went  ahead,  while  I  led  the  mare  and  Polly 
Ann  clutched  the  child  to  her  breast.  But  when  we  came 
in  sight  of  the  fort  across  the  clearings  the  gates  were 
closed.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  cower  in  the  thicket, 
listening  while  the  battle  went  on  afar,  Polly  Ann  trying 
to  still  the  cries  of  the  child,  lest  they  should  bring  death 
upon  us.  At  length  the  shooting  ceased  ;  stillness  reigned  ; 
then  came  a  faint  halloo,  and  out  of  the  forest  beyond  us  a 
man  rode,  waving  his  hat  at  the  fort.  After  him  came 
others.  The  gates  opened,  and  we  rushed  pell-mell  across 
the  fields  to  saJFety. 

The  Indians  had  shot  at  a  party  shelling  corn  at  Cap- 
tain Bowman's  plantation,  and  killed  two,  while  the  others 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  crib.  Fired  at  from  every  brake, 
James  Ray  had  ridden  to  Harrodstown  for  succor,  and 
the  savages  had  been  beaten  off.     But  only  the  foolhardy 
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roturnoi!  to  tht'ir  clearings  now.  Wc  were  on  the  edge  of 
nutdlitT  •Irtnuled  MUinnier  of  Hiege,  th«  prort|H»ct  of  ImniHh* 
nu!nt  from  tlio  hotneH  w«  could  altnost  nee,  nturing  ll^♦  in 
the  face,  and  the  luborx  of  the  Mpriii^  loHt  apiin.  Tliuro 
wuH  bittur  talk  within  the  gatert  that  ni^ht,  and  many 
declared  angrily  thai  ('()h)nt3l  Clark  had  abandoned  u:.. 
but  I  remembered  what  he  had  Haid,  an<l  had  faith  in  him. 

It  was  tluit  ver}  night,  too,  I  Hat  with  C'owan,  who  had 
duty  in  one  of  the  Henlry  boxes,  and  we  heard  a  voice  t  ail- 
ing softly  under  us.  Fearing  treaclurrv.  Cowan  cried  out 
for  a  sign.  Then  the  answer  came  back  lou«lly  to  open  to 
a  runner  with  a  message  from  Colonel  Clark  to  Captain 
Harrod.  Cowan  let  the  man  in,  while  I  ran  for  the  cap- 
tain, and  in  five  minutes  it  seumed  as  if  every  man  and 
woman  and  child  in  the  fort  were  awake  and  cmwding 
around  the  man  by  the  gates,  their  eager  faces  reddened 
by  the  smoking  pine  knots.  Where  was  Clark?  What 
had  he  been  doing  ?     Had  he  deserted  them  ? 

*'  Deserted  ye  !  "  cried  the  runner,  and  swore  a  great 
oath.  Wasn't  Clark  even  then  on  the  Ohio  raising  a 
great  army  with  authority  from  the  (Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  to  rid  them  of  the  red  scourge?  And  woidd 
they  desert  him  ?  Or  would  they  bo  men  and  bring  from 
Harrodstown  the  company  he  asked  for?  Then  Captain 
Harrod  read  the  letter  asking  him  to  raise  the  company, 
and  before  day  had  dawned  they  were  ready  for  the  word 
to  march  —  ready  to  leave  cabin  and  clearing,  and  wife 
and  child,  trusting  in  Clark's  judgment  for  time  and 
place.  Never  were  volunteers  mustered  more  quickly 
than  in  that  cool  April  night  by  the  gates  of  Harrodstown 
Station. 

"  And  we'll  fetch  Davy  along,  for  luck,"  cried  Cowan, 
catching  sight  of  me  beside  him. 

"  Sure  we'll  be  wanting  a  dhrummer  b'y,"  said  McCann. 

And  so  they  enrolled  me. 


CHAPTEU   XII 
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"Havy,  tako  care  of  my  Ton.,"  rrio.l  Polly  Ann 

I  can  Hee  her  noxv,  HtHnilir,,^  u,„„„.,  tl.o  H^,rm...  I.v  *».« 

great  lunvn  «:ate|Hmts,  with  httl..  Tom        he      rl^.  I 

inff  him  out   to   UH   an  we   tik-.l  l,v      Arw    V      •  * 

;is  littU,,  round  face  haunted  l^ml^na  r^  ^^  manrwi;v 

OS  of  our  tram,,  thn.uKh  the  wiUIerne.H.     I     a/eofS 

K^t^;!""''"^^''^  •"  "-  -"'  -^  -arcrto^b^^rqutllJli 
^"  lens  than  a  week  wo  of  Captain  Harrml'a  i:hi„ 

rose  through  the  tree-tons   of  tl.«  VJ^"«»"g»y-  .  intake 

through  t.«  „e.  ,„;;  i?'L  "L^iT  'S  co!;i;ir '^r 

Captain  Harrod's  hand.  """^^"Sr  shirt.     He  wrung 

"  That  there's  Simon  Kenton  Daw  "  on.M  n 

stood  watcliin-  them.     ^"^^"'  *^^^3^'    ^aid  Cowan,  as  we 

cu/es'Ve°?ir'^  ^r  '\^'"^''  ^°«^  ^^^  t^«  backwoods  Her- 
cules,  the  tales  of  whose  prowess  had  helped  to\vhiL 
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awftv  many  ft  wint«r'»  ni^ht  in  HrtrnMUtoxvii  Stati(.n.  Uin, 
f.a!ur.Ml  a.i.l  Miern,  yet  ho  luui  the  kin.lly  oy«  ui  tl...  m.^i 
iiMhmuUl.U.  of  fr..nti..r  n^Utor^,  ,.,,.1  [  .luuht,.!  „ut  th.. 
truth  of  whut  wa«  naid  of  him-    i.tit  he  couUl  kill  nay 

"ClarlcH  timr,"  ho  was  sayitij;  toCu|>tuir,  Ifarrod.  "(iod 
known  what  htn  |.lu,  k  in.      ||,.  ui„'t  ^ai,l  .^  u,,nl.' 

"  Ho  UofHu't  Hay  whar  ht-'n  ^oii,^'  ?  "  «ai.|  llarrod. 

"  ^••t  u  n..tion,  •  ui,HWfif,l  K.'nton.  "  H.'s  thr  crrateMt 
niiin  to  kwp  hiH  mouth  hlnit  I  ever  muw.  Ih-  kii.t  at  the 
governor  of  ViiKinny  till  h.-  pue  him  tw.lv.,  hundred 
pounds  m  ontint-ntalM  and  ouwur  to  laiM,.  troops.  Then 
C  lurk  fet(  lud  a  circle  for  Port  IMtt,  rained  «omt.  tn.opH 
thar  nnd  m  V  ir^niuiy  and  «omo  ahout  K.-d  Stone,  and 
come  down  the  Ohio  here  with  'em  in  a  lot  of  Hatl.<«vt.s. 
^ow  that  ye  ve  got  hero  the  Kentucky  hoys  i.s  all  in  I 
come  over  with  Montgomery,  and  Dillard's  hero  from  the 
ilolHton  country  with  a  ccmipany." 

♦*  Well,"  Maid  ('a].tain   Ilarrod,  "  I  reckon  we'll  report  " 

1  went  amonp  the  first  boat-load,  and  as  the  men  strained 
against  the  current,  Kenton  explained  that  Coh.nel  Clark 
had  hrtmght  a  numl>er  of  emijjrants  down  the  river 
with  him ;  that  ho  i)urposed  to  leave  them  on  this  island 
with  a  little  force,  that  they  might  raise  corn  and  provi- 
sions  during  the  summer;  and  that  he  had  called  the 
place  Corn  Island. 

♦'Sure,  there's  the  Colonel  himself,"  cried  Terence 
McLann,  who  wa-»  in  the  how,  and  indeed  I  could  pick 
out  the  familiar  '.igure  among  the  hundred  frontiersmen 
that  gathered  among  the  stumps  at  the  landing-place.  As 
our  keel  scraped  they  gave  a  shout  that  rattled  in  the 
forest  behind  tliem,  and  Clark  came  down  to  the  water- 
side. 

"I  knew  that  Ifarrodstown  wouldn't  fail  me,"  he  said, 
and  called  every  man  by  name  as  we  waded  ashore. 
When  I  came  splashing  along  after  Tom  he  pulled  mo 
from  the  water  with  his  two  hands. 

"  Colonel,''  said  Terence  McCann,  "  we've  brought  ye  a 
uhrumuiur  b'y." 
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"We'd  have  no  luck  at  all  without  him,"  said  Cowan, 
ana  the  men  laughed. 

"Can  you  walk  an  hundred  miles  without  food,  Davy  ?  " 
asked  Colonel  Clark,  eying  me  gravely. 

"Faith  he's  lean  as  a  wolf,  and  no  stomach  to  hinder 
mm,  said  Terence,  seeing  me  look  troubled.  "I'll  not 
be  missing  the  bit  of  food  the  likes  of  him  would  eat  " 

"And  as  for  the  heft  of  him,"  added  Cowan,  ''Mac  and 
III  not  feel  it." 

Colonel   Clark   laughed.      "  Well,  boys,"   he  said,  "  if 
you  must  have  him,  you  must.     His  Excellency  gave  me 
no  instructions  about  a  drummer,   but  we'll   take    vou 
Davy."  "^     ' 

In  those  days  he  was  a  man  that  wasted  no  time, 
was  Colonel  Clark,  and  within  the  hour  our  little  detach- 
ment had  joined  the  others,  felling  trees  and  shaping 
the  log-ends  for  the  cabins.  That  night,  as  Tom  and 
Cowan  and  McCann  and  James  Kay  lay  around  their  fire, 
taking  a  well-earned  rest,  a  ma.i  broke  excitedly  into  the 
light  with  a  kettle-shaped  object  balanced  on  his  head, 
which  he  set  down  in  front  of  us.  The  man  proved  to  be 
bwein  Poulsson,  and  the  object  a  big  drum,  and  he  straight- 
way began  to  beat  upon  it  a  tattoo  with  improvised 
drumsticks. 

"A  Red  Stone  man,"  he  cried,  "a  Red  Stone  man,  he 
have  It  in  the  flatboat.     It  is  for  Tavy." 

"  The  saints  be  good  to  us,"  said  Terence,  « if  it  isn't 
the  King's  own  drum  he  has."  And  sure  enough,  on  the 
head  of  It  gleamed  the  royal  arms  of  England,  and  on  the 
other  side,  as  we  turned  it  over,  the  device  of  a  regiment. 
1  hey  flung  the  sling  about  my  neck,  and  the  next  day, 
wlien  the  little  army  drew  up  for  parade  among  the  stumps, 
there  I  was  at  the  end  of  the  line,  and  prouder  than  any 
man  in  the  ranks.  And  Colonel  Clark  coming  to  my  end 
of  the  line  paused  and  smiled  and  patted  me  kindlv  on 
the  cheek.  •^ 

"  Have  you  put  this  man  on  the  roll,  Harrod  ?  "  says  he 
"No,  Colonel,"   answers    Captain    Harrod,   amid    the 
laughter  of  the  men  at  my  end. 
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"  y ^i\t  I  "  says  the  Colonel,  "  what  an  oversight  I  From 
this  day  he  is  drummer-boy  and  orderly  to  the  Commander- 
in-chief.     Beat  the  retreat,  my  man." 

I  did  my  best,  and  as  the  men  broke  ranks  they  crowded 
around  me,  laughing  and  joking,  and  Cowan  picked  me 

tlfe  wlli™  ^^"^  ^'^"'^^'^  ^"^  ''^''  ^  ^''PP^"g  furiously 

And  so  I  became  a  kind  of  handy  boy  for  the  whole 
regiment  from  the  Colonel  down,  for  I  was  willing  and 
glad  to  work.  I  cooked  the  Colonel's  meals,  roasting  the 
turkey  breasts  and  saddles  of  venison  that  the  hunters 
brought  in  from  the  mainland,  and  even  made  him  jour- 
ney-cake,  a  trick  which  Polly  Ann  had  taught  me.  And 
when  I  went  about  the  island,  if  a  man  were  loafing,  he 
would  seize  his  axe  and  cry,  "  Here's  Davy,  he'll  tell  the 
Colonel  on  me."  Thanks  to  the  jokes  '  Terence  McCann, 
1  gained  an  owl-like  reputation  for  wisaom  amongst  these 
superstitious  backwoodsmen,  and  they  came  ven  y  to  be- 
lieve that  upon  my  existence  depended  the  success  of  the 
campaign.  But  day  after  day  passed,  and  no  sign  from 
Colonel  Clark  of  his  intentions. 

"  There's  a  good  lad,"  said  Terence.  «  He'll  be  tellinff 
us  where  we're  going."  ° 

I  was  asked  the  same  question  by  a  score  or  more,  but 
l^olonel  Clark  kept  his  own  counsel.  He  himself  was 
everywhere  during  the  days  that  followed,  superintending 
the  work  on  the  blockhouse  we  were  building,  and  eyini 
the  men.  Rumor  had  it  that  he  was  sorting  out  the 
sheep  from  the  goats,  silently  choosing  those  who  were  to 
remain  on  the  island  and  those  who  were  to  take  part  in 
the  campaign.  ^ 

At  length  the  blockhouse  stood  finished  amid  the  yellow 
stumps  of  the  great  trees,  the  trunks  of  which  were  in  its 
walls.  And  suddenly  the  order  went  forth  for  the  mo- 
to  draw  up  in  front  of  it  by  companies,  with  the  fnmi!-.  , 
of  the  emigrants  behind  them.  It  was  a  picture  u>  ax 
Itself  in  a  boy  s  mind,  and  one  that  I  have  never  forgot'- 
ten.  1  he  line  of  backwoodsmen,  as  fine  a  lot  of  men  as  I 
ever  wish  to  see,  bronzed  by  the  June  sun,  strong  and 
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tireless  as  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest,  stood  expectant 
with  rifles  grounded.  And  b^.'side  the  tallest,  at  the  end 
fJll^  f -f'  Tv "  ^^""•""tiv^  %"re  with  a  drum  hune  in 
nnH  f h!  '  ''i-'^^'  '"""""-''  '^''"^  '•"''^^^^'*^  •»  the  forest, 

from  .f.r'"'!  '"'/'"^  '^"^  ,^^  ^''^  ^''^^  I-^^^"«  «"""<1ed 
from  afar.  Apart,  square-shouldered  and  indomitable, 
stood  a  young  man  of  twenty-six. 

"My  friends  and  neighbors,"  he  said  in  a  firm  voice, 
theie  IS  scarce  a  man  standing  among  you  to-dav  whj 
has  not  suffered  at  the  hands  of  savages.  Some  o^f  you 
have  seen  wives  and  children  killed  before  your  eyes- 
or  dragged  into  captivity.  None  of  yo.i  can  tcMlay  call 
the  home  for  which  he  has  risked  so  much  his  own.  And 
who,  I  ask  you,  is  to  blame  for  this  hideous  war  '^  Whose 
gold  18  It  that  buys  guns  and  powder  and  lead  to  send  the 
pathT''^  and  the  Iroquois  and  Algonquin  on   the  war- 

ranks  ^*"^^^'  ^°^  ^  ^^^^^^  murmur  of  anger  ran  along  the 

nf"rI^r/^J'^-^"^  George's  by  the  grace  of  God  King 
frJK  r  U  "?/?  ''''^  Ireland?     And  what  minions  dis- 

S  n  J  V  .i."^^^^"  ^i.  ^^''^^'^^-^^^  for  one,  and  Hamilton 
at  Detroit,  the  Hair  Buyer,  for  another  ' " 

When  he  spoke  Hamilton's  name  his  voice  was  nearly 
drowned  by  imprecations.  ^ 

"Silence!  "cried  Clark,  sternly,  and  they  were  silent. 
My  friends,  the  best  way  for  a  man  to  defend  himself  is 
to  maim  his  enemy.  One  year  since,  when  you  did  me  the 
honor  to  choose  me  Commander-in-chief  of  your  militia 
in  Kentucky,  I  sent  two  scouts  to  Kaskaskia.  A  do/en 
years  ago  the  I^rench  owned  that  place,  and  St.  Vincent, 
and  Detroit,  and  the  people  there  are  still  French.  My 
men  brought  back  word  that  the  French  feared  the  Long 
Knives,  as  the  Indians  call  us.     On  the  first  of  October  I 

w  V""  \^T"'^'  ^''r'^  '^""^  "^  >'«"  thought  again  that  I 
had  deserted  you  I  went  to  Williamsburg  and  wrestled 
with  Governor  Patrick  Henry  and  his  council,  with  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Wythe.  Virginia  had  no 
troops  to  send  us,  and  her  men  were  fighting  barefoot  with 
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Washington  against  the  armies  of  the  British  king.  But 
the  governor  g'ave  me  twelve  hundred  pounds  in  paper, 
and  with  It  I  have  raised  the  little  force  that  we  have 
here.  And  with  it  we  will  carry  the  war  into  Hamil- 
ton s  country.  On  the  swift  waters  of  this  great  river 
which  flows  past  us  have  come  tidings  to-day,  and  God 
Himself  has  sent  them.  To-morrow  would  have  been  too 
late.  Ihe  ships  and  armies  of  the  French  king  are  on 
their  way  across  the  ocean  to  help  us  light  the  tyrant, 

?a'}1  If  '\  ^^'^  ."^"^^  ^^'""^  ^«  ^*'^''  to  the  Kaskaskias. 
When  they  hear  this,  the  French  of  those  towns  will  not 
hght  against  us.  My  friends,  we  are  going  to  conquer  an 
empire  for  liberty,  and  I  can  look  onward,"  he  cried  in  a 
burst  of  inspired  eloouence,  sweeping  his  arm  to  the 
northward  toward  the  fore  ^ts  on  the  far  side  of  the  Ohio 
"1  can  look  onward  to  the  day  when  these  lands  will  be 
hlled  with  the  cities  of  a  Great  Republic.  And  who 
among  you  will  falter  at  such  a  call  ?  " 

There  was  a  brief  silence,  and  then  a  shout  went  up 
from  the  ranks  that  drowned  the  noise  of  the  Falls,  and 
many  fell  into  antics,  some  throwing  their  coonskin  hats 
in  the  air,  and  others  cursing  and  scalping  Hamilton  in 
mockery,  while  I  pounded  on  the  drum  with  all  mv  might, 
l!!.  f'^^n  we  hd  broken  ranks  the  rumor  was  whispered 
about  that  the  Holston  company  had   not  cheered,   and 
indeed  the  rest  of  the  day  these  men  went  about  plainly 
morose  and  discontented,  —  some  saying  openly  Cand  with 
much  justice,  though  we  failed  to  see  it  then)  that  they 
had  their  own  families  and  settlements  to  defend  from  the 
Southern  Indians  and  Chickamauga   bandits,  and  could 
not  undertake  Kentucky's  fight  at  that  time.     And  when 
the  enthusiasm  had  burned  away  a  little  the  disaffection 
spread,  and  some  even  of  the  Kentuckians  began  to  mur- 
mur against  Clark,  for  faith  or  genius  wa?  needful  to 
inspire  men  to  his  plan.     One  of  the  malcontents  from 
iJoonesboro  came  to  our  fire  to  argue. 

"  He's  mad  as  ?.  medicine  man,  is  Clark,  to  go  into  that 
country  with  less  than  two  hundred  rifles.  And  he'll 
force  us,  will  he  ?    I'd  as  lief  have  the  King  for  a  master  " 
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He  brought  every  man  in  our  circle  to  his  feet,  —  Rav. 
^fcUnn,  Cowan,  and  Tom.  Bat  Tom  was  nearest,  and 
words  not  coming  easily  to  him  he  fell  on  the  Boones- 
boro  man  instead,  and  they  fought  it  out  for  ten  minutes 
m  the  hrehght  with  half  the  regiment  around  them.  At 
the  end  of  it,  when  the  malcontents  were  carrying  their 
champion  away,  they  were  stopped  suddenly  at  the  sight 
of  one  bursting  through  the  circle  into  the  light,  and  a 
hush  fell  upon  the  quarrel.     It  was  Colonel  Clark 

"  Are  you  hurt,  McChesney  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"I  reckon  not  much.  Colonel,"  said  Tom,  grinning,  as 
he  wiped  his  face.  ^ 

"If  any  mr.n  deserts  this  camp  to-night,"  cried  Colonel 
Clark  swinging  around,  "I  swear  by  God  to  have  him 
chased  and  brought  back  and  punished  as  he  deserves. 
Captain  Harrod,  set  a  guard." 

I  pass  quickly  over  the  rest  of  the  incident.  How  the 
wolbLon  men  and  some  others  escaped  in  the  night  in 
spite  of  our  guard,  and  swam  the  river  on  logs.  How  at 
dawn  vve  found  them  gone,  and  Kenton  and  Harrod  and 
brave  Captain  Montgomery  set  out  in  pursuit,  with  Cowan 
and  Tom  and  Ray.  AH  day  they  rode,  relentless,  and 
the  next  evening  returned  with  but  eight  weary  and  sullen 
fugitives  of  all  those  who  had  deserted. 

The  next  day  the  sun  rose  on  a  smiling  world,  the 
polished  reaches  of  the  river  golden  mirrors  refleitinff 
the  forests  green.  And  we  were  astir  with  the  lighL 
preparing  for  our  journey  into  the  unknown  country. 
At  seven  we  embarked  by  companies  in  the  flatboats, 
waving  a  farewell  to  those  who  were  to  be  left  behind 
borne  stayed  through  inclination  and  disaffection  :  otheri 
because  Colonel  Clark  did  not  deem  them  equal  to  the 
if.!i  •  Kl  ^"^t'"   Pou  sson   came.     With  tears  in   his 

little  blue  eyes  he  had  begged  the  Colonel  to  take  him, 
and  I  remember  him  well  on  that  June  morning,  his 
red  face  perspiring  under  the  white  bristles  of  his  hair 
as  he  strained  at  the  big  oar.  For  we  must  needs  pull 
a  mile  up  the  stream  ere  we  could  reach  the  passage  in 
which  to  shoot  downward  to  the  Falls.     Suddenly  Pouls- 
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rouncf'ifTL'''    ^>''^"^'«',?»«ing    the    boat    to   svvin^ 
ound    in    the    .ir.-am,    while    the    men    damned    h  m 

^^^Mem  Gott  I  "  he  cried,  "  the  world  is  being  ended  just 

"The  holy  saints  remember  us  this  day!"  said   Mo 
Cann,  mi.sing  a  stroke  to  cross  himself.    '^ Will  ye  nulT 

iell    Thfsf  "'^'I'^f  ■•  .  ^V^^'^^  ^«  ^^«  first  to  si  deS 
Hell.     J  his  IS  no  kind  of  a  place  at  all  at  all." 

ay  this  time  the  men  all  alone-  thp  Unp  i^f  k«.+    u    i 

Been  it  and  many  faltered.     cS'h  voi  e  could^  Lard 

clysm  the  others  taking  it  for  an  omen.  ^  '"^^ 

Shucks  !     said  Tom,  when  appealed  to,  "I've  seed  it 
afore,  and  it  come  all  right  again  " 

.n?^?u^'^  ^1?'^^  rounded  the  shoal :  next  our  turn  came 
and  then  the  whole  line  was  gliding  down  the  riverTh^ 
rising  roar  of  the  angry  watefs  witf  wS  we  were  'soon 
to  grapple  coming  to  us  with  an  added  grimnrs^      And 

ne's^  %r  'fiin  r  °'  '^1;^  ^'^'f  ^'  ^--  ""-  dark 

rhfrig^?w^L?:n^s^t""^^'  ^^  ^^^'^^^^^^  ^'  - 
"  And  what  '11  ye  think  of  it,  Davy  ?  "  he  said 
I  glanced  at  the  figure  of  our  commander  in  the  boat 

ahead,^  and  took  courage.  ** 

;•  It's  Hamilton's  scalp  hanging  by  a  lock,"  I  answPrpH 

pointing  to  what  was  left  of  the^ sun.     "Soon  it  Xbe 

off  and  then  we'll  have  light  again  " 

To  my  surprise  he  snatched  me  from  the  thwart  and 
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The  word  was  cried  from  boat  to  boat,  and  we  could 
see  the  men  pointing  upwards  and  laughing.  And  then, 
as  the  Mght  began  to  grow,  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
tumbling  waters,  the  steersmen  straining  now  right,  now 
left,  to  Keep  the  prows  in  the  smooth  reaches  oetween 
rock  and  bar.  We  gained  the  still  pools  below,  the  sun 
came  out  once  more  and  smiled  on  the  landscape,  and  the 
spirits  of  the  men,  reviving,  burst  all  bounds. 

Thus  I  earned  my  reputation  as  a  prophet. 

Four  days  and  nights  we  rowed  down  the  great  river,  our 
oars  double-manned,  for  fear  that  our  coming  might  be  her- 
alded to  the  French  towns.  We  made  our  first  camp  on  a 
green  little  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cherokee,  as  we 
then  called  the  Tennessee,  and  there  I  set  about  cooking  a 
turkey  for  Colonel  Clark,  which  Ray  had  shot.  Chancing 
to  look  up,  I  saw  the  Colonel  himself  watching  me. 

"  How  is  this,  Davy  ?  "  said  he.  "  I  hear  that  you  have 
saved  my  army  for  me  before  we  have  met  the  enemy." 

"  I  did  not  know  it,  sir,"  I  answered. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  if  you  have  learned  to  turn  an  evil 
omen  into  a  good  sign,  you  know  more  than  some  gen- 
erals.    What  ails  you  now  ?  " 

"  There's  a  pirogue,  sir,"  I  cried,  staring  and  pointing. 

"  Where?  "  said  he,  alert  all  at  once.  "  Here,  McChes- 
ney,  take  a  crew  and  put  out  after  them." 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  ere  Tom  and  his  men  were 
rowing  into  the  sunset,  the  whole  of  our  little  army  watch- 
ing from  the  bank.  Presently  the  other  boat  was  seen 
coming  back  with  ours,  and  five  strange  woodsmen  stepped 
ashore,  our  men  pressing  around  them.  But  Chrk  flew 
to  the  spot,  the  men  giving  back. 

"Who's  the  leader  here?"  he  demanded. 

A  tall  man  stepped  forward. 

"  I  am,"  said  he,  bewildered  but  defiant. 

"  Your  name  ?  " 

"John  Duff,"  he  answered,  as  though  against  his  will. 

"  Your  business  ?  " 

"Hunters,"  said  Duff;  "and  I  reckon  we're  in  our 
rights." 
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"I'll  judge  of  that,"  said  our  Colonel.  "Where  are 
you  from?" 

"That's  no  secret,  neither.     Kaskasky,  ten  days  gone." 
At  that  there  was  a  murmur  of  surprise  from  our  com- 
panies.    Clark  turned. 

"Get  your  men  back,"  he  said  to  the  captains,  who 
stood  about  them.  And  all  of  them  not  moving  :  "  Get 
your  men  back,  I  say.  I'll  have  it  known  who's  in  com- 
mand  here. 

At  that  the  men  retired.  "Who  commands  at  Kas- 
kaskia  ?    he  demanded  of  Dufif. 

"Monseer  Rocheblave,  a  Frenchy  holding  a  British 
commission,"  said  DuflF.  "And  the  British  Governor 
Abbott  has  left  Post  St.  Vincent  and  gone  to  Detroit. 
Who  be  you  ?  "  he  added  suspiciously.   "  Be  you  Rebels  ?  " 

"Colonel  Clark  is  my  name,  and  I  am  in  the  service  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia." 

Dufif  uttered  an  exclamatory  oath  and  his  manner 
changed.  "  Be  you  Clark  ?  "  he  said  with  respect.  "  And 
you're  going  after  Kaskasky?  Wal,  the  mility  is  prime, 
and  the  Injun  scouts  is  keeping  a  good  lookout.  But, 
Colonel,  I'll  tell  ye  something :  the  Frenchies  is  etarnal 
afeard  of  the  Long  Knives.  My  God  I  they've  got  the 
notion  that  if  you  ketch  'em  you'll  burn  and  scalp  'em 
same  as  the  Red  Sticks." 

"  Good,"  was  all  that  Clark  answered. 

"I  reckon  I  don't  know  much  about  what  the  Rebels  is 
fighting  for,"  said  John  Dufif ;  "  but  I  like  your  looks. 
Colonel,  and  wharever  vou're  going  there'll  be  a  fight. 
Me  and  my  boys  would  kinder  like  to  go  along." 

Clark  did  not  answer  at  once,  but  looked  John  Dufif 
and  his  men  over  carefully. 

"  Will  you  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Virginia  and 
the  Continental  Congress  ?  "  he  asked  at  length. 

"  I  reckon  it  won't  pizen  us,"  said  John  Dufif. 

"Hold  up  your  hands,"  said  Clark,  and  they  took  the 
oath.  ''Now,  my  men,"  said  he,  "you  will  be  assigned  to 
companies.  Does  any  one  among  you  know  the  old  French 
trail  from  Massacre  to  Kaskaskia  ?  " 
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"Why,"  exclaimed  John  Duff,  "why,  .Tohnny  Saunders 
here  can  tread  it  in  tlie  dark  like  the  road  to  the  grog- 

John  Saunders,  loose-limbed,  grinning  Hheepishlv,  shuf- 
fled forward,  and  Clark  shot  a  dozen  questions  at  f.im  one 
after  another.  Yes,  the  trail  had  been  blazed  the  Lord 
knew  how  long  ago  by  the  French,  and  given  up  when 
they  left  Massacre.  ^ 

"  Look  you,"  said  Clark  to  him,  "  I  am  not  a  man  to 
stand  trifling.  If  there  is  any  deception  in  this,  you  will 
be  shot  without  mercy." 

"And  good  riddance,"  said  John  Duff.  "Boys,  we're 
Rebels  now.     Steer  clear  of  the  Ila'r  Buyer." 
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KASKASKIA 

For  one  more  day  we  floated  downward  on  the  face  of 
the  waters  between  the  forest  walls  of  the  wilderness,  and 
at  length  we  landed  in  a  little  gully  on  the  north  shore  of 
the  river,  and  there  we  hid  our  boata. 

"Davy,"  said  Colonel  Clark,  "let's  walk  about  a  bit. 
Tell  me  where  you  learned  to  be  so  silent  ?  " 

"  My  father  did  not  like  to  be  talked  to,"  I  answered, 
"except  when  he  was  drinking." 

He  gave  me  a  strange  look.     Many  the  stroll  I  took 
with  him  afterwards,  when  he  sought  to  relax   himself 
from  the  cares  which  the  campaign  had  put  upon  him. 
This  night  was  still  and  clear,  the  west  all  yellow  with  the 
departing  light,  and  the  mists  coming  on  the  river.     And 
presently,  as  we  strayed  down  the  shore  we  came  upon  a 
strange  sight,  the  same  being  a  huge  fort  rising  from  the 
waterside,  all  overgrown  with  brush  and  saplings  and  tali 
weeds.     The  palisades  that  held  its  earthenwork  were  rot- 
ten and  crumbling,  and  the  mighty  bastions  of  its  corners 
sliding  away.    Behind  the  fort,  at  the  end  farthest  from  the 
river,  we  came  upon  gravelled  walks  hidden  by  the  rank 
growth,  where  the  soldiers  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty 
once  paraded.     Lost  in  thought,  Clark  stood  on  the  para- 
pet, watching  the  water  gliding  by  until  the  darkness  hid  it, 
—  nay,  until  the  stars  came  and  made  golden  dimples  upon 
its  surface.    But  as  we  went  back  to  the  camp  again  he  told 
me  how  the  French  had  tried  once  to  conquer  this  vast 
country  and  failed,  leaving  to  the  Spaniards  the  endless 
stretch  beyond  the  Mississippi  called  Louisiana,  and  this 
part  to  the  English.     And  he  told  me  likewise  that  this 
fort  in  the  days  of  its  glory  had  been  called  Matsacrcj  from 
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«  -:  .  ay  event  which  had  hap[)ened  there  more  than  three- 
score vettr8  before. 

"  Threescure  years  !  "  I  *>xclaime(l,  longing  to  see  the 
men  of  thi8  race  which  had  8ut  iip  th  su  monuments  only 
to  abandon  them.  -^ 

"  Ay,  hid,"  he  answered,  "  before  you  or  I  were  born, 
and  before  our  fathers  were  born,  the  French  missionaries 
and  soldiers  threaded  this  wilderness.  And  they  called 
this  river  »La  Belle  Kiviere,' —  the  Heautifnl  River." 

"  And  shall  1  see  that  race  at  Kasliaskiar'  1  asked, 
wondering. 

"That  you  shall,"  he  cried,  with  a  force  that  left  no 
doubt  in  my  mind. 

In  the  morning  we  broke  camp  and  started  oflf  for  the 
strange  place  ■  hich  we  hoped  to  capture.  A  hundred 
miles  It  was  across  the  traeklens  wilds,  and  each  man  was 
ordered  to  carry  on  his  back  provisions  for  four  days  only 
/'fferr  Gottf''  cried  Swein  Poulsson,  from  the  bottom 
of  a  Hatboat,  whence  he  w:i8  tossing  out  venison  flitches, 
"  four  day,  und  vat  is  it  ve  eat  then  ?  " 

"Frenchies,  sure,"  said  Terence  ;  "there'll  be  plenty  av 
thim  for  a  season.  Faith,  I  do  hear  they're  tinder  as 
lambs.  ' 

ii*'\^^,"'^^  ^^^^^  **^°^^  ^"  *'^<^  Frenchies,"  the  pessimistic 
McAndrew  put  in,  "  wi'  five  thousand  redskins  aboot,  and 
they  lying  in  wait.  The  Colonel's  no  vera  mindful  of  that, 
I  m  thinking." 

"  Will  ye  hush,  ye  ill-omened  hound  1 "  cried  Cowan, 
angrily.    "  pitch  nim  in  the  crick,  Mac  ! " 

Tom  was  diverted  from  this  duty  by  a  loud  quarrel  be- 
tween Captain  Harrod  and  five  men  of  the  company  who 
wanted  scout  duty,  and  on  the  heels  of  that  came  another 
turmoil  occasioned  by  Cowan's  dropping  my  drum  into  the 
waten  While  he  and  McCana  antl  Tom  were  fishing  it 
out,  Colonel  Clark  himself  appeared,  quelled  the  mutiny 
that  Harrod  had  on  his  hands,  and  bade  the  men  sternly  to 
get  into  ranks.  "^ 

"  What  foolishness  is  this  ?  "  he  said,  eying  the  dripping 
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♦♦  Sure,  Colonel,"  said  McCanr,  Hwinginjf  it  on  his  back, 
"  wu'd  have  no  heart  in  us  at  KaHka>iky  widout  the  rattle 
of  it  in  our  earH.  Hill  Cowan  and  nie  will  not  be  feelinir 
the  heft  of  it  bechune  us." 

"  Get  into  ranks,"  said  the  Colonel,  amusement  strug- 
gling with  the  anger  in  his  face  as  ho  turned  on  his  heel. 
His  wisd<»m  well  knew  when  to  humor  a  man,  and  when 
to  chastise. 

♦♦Arrah,"  said  Terence,  as  ho  took  his  place,  "I'd  as 
soon  I'ayo  me  gun  Iwhind  as  Davv  and  the  dhrum." 

Methinks  I  can  see  now,  as  l  write,  .he  long  file  of 
woodsmen  with  their  swinging  stride,  planting  one  foot 
before  the  other,  even  as  the  Indian  himself  threaded  the 
wilderness.  Though  my  legs  were  short,  I  had  both 
sinew  and  traininj/,  and  now  I  was  at  one  end  of  the  liuo 
and  now  at  the  otlier.  And  often  with  a  laugh  some  giant 
would  hand  his  gun  to  a  neighb(»r,  swing  me  to  his  shoulder, 
and  so  give  me  a  lift  for  a  wearv  mile  or  two  ;  and  per- 
chance whisper  to  me  to  put  down  my  hand  into  the 
wallet  of  his  shirt,  where  I  would  find  a  choice  morsel 
which  he  had  saved  for  his  supper.  Sometimes  I  trotted 
beside  the  Colonel  himself,  listening  as  he  talked  to  this 
man  or  that,  and  thus  I  got  the  gravest  notion  of  the  dar- 
ing of  this  undertaking,  and  of  the  dangers  ahead  of  us. 
This  north  country  was  infested  with  Indians,  allies  of  the 
English  and  friends  of  the  French  their  subjects  ;  and  the 
fact  was  never  for  an  instant  absent  from  our  minds  that 
our  little  band  might  at  any  moment  run  into  a  thousand 
warriors,  be  overpowered  and  massacred  ;  or,  worst  of  all, 
that  our  coming  might  have  been  heralded  to  Kaskaskia. 

For  three  days  we  marched  in  the  green  shade  of  the 
primeval  wood,  nor  saw  the  sky  save  in  blue  patches  here 
and  there.  Again  we  toiled  for  hours  through  the  coffee- 
colored  waters  of  the  swamps.  liut  the  third  day  brought 
us  to  the  first  of  those  strange  clearings  which  the  French 
call  prairies,  where  the  long  grass  ripples  like  a  lake  in 
the  summer  wind.  Here  we  first  knew  raging  thirst,  and 
longed  for  the  loam-specked  water  we  had  scorned,  as  our 
tired  feet  tore  through  the  grass.     For  Saunders,  our 
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gui.le,  took  A  line  acroM  the  oiHJn  in  plain  sight  of  any 

eye  that  might  ha  watching  from  the  LreHl  cover.     But 

at  length  our  column  wavered  and  halted  by  reaaon  of 

aomo  diaturbiince  at  the  head  of  it.     Conjecturea  in  our 

company,  the  rear  guanl,  became  rife  at  once. 

'•Uun,  Davy  darliii,'an'  aee  what  the  throuble  is,"  said 
Terence.  ^ 

Nothing  loath,  I  made  my  way  to  the  head  of  the 
column,  where  Bowman'H  company  had  broken  ranka  and 
•tood  in  a  ring  up  to  their  thighs  in  the  graaa.  In  the 
centre  of  the  ring,  atanding  on  one  foot  before  our  anarv 
Colonel,  was  Sautidem.  **  ' 

"Now,  what  does  this  moan?"  demanded  Clark  ;  "mv 
eye  w  on  you,  and  you've  boxed  the  compasa  in  this  laat 

Saunders'  jaw  dropped. 

"I'm  guiding  you  right,"  he  answered,  with  that  sullen- 
ness  which  comes  to  his  kind  from  fear,  -but  a  man  wiU 
sup  his  bearings  sometimes  in  this  country." 

Uark^s  eyes  shot  fire,  and  he  brought  down  the  stock 
of  his  rifle  with  a  thud. 

"By  the  eternal  God!  "  ho  cried,  "I  believe  you  are  a 

SV1a\  ""^  ^^'r"  watching  vou  every  step,  and  you've 
acted  strangely  this  morning.'^  /   "  »o 

"Ay,  ay,"  came  from  the  men  round  him. 

"Silence  !  "cried  Clark,  and  turned  again  to  the  cower- 
ing  Saunders.  -You  pretend  to  know  the  way  to  Kas- 
kaskia,  you  bring  us  to  the  middle  of  the  Indian  country 
hLv.  th'^^  "*^  he  wiped  out  at  any  time,  and  now  yoi 
have  the  damned  effrontery  to  tell  me  that  you  have  lost 

vrhron^^;  f™  ^  i"'^"  ""^  ™>'  ^°''^'"  ^«  abided  with  a 
vibrant  intensity,  and  pointed  to  the  limbs  of  a  giant  tree 

which  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  distant  forest^  "I  will 

rn^i^Tthet'' "  ''"^'  '"'  "  '  ^'^^^  '  ^'''  ^--  y- 

bawef  ^^""^  ^'^^^^  ^^'^'^  trembled  as  he  clutched  his  rifle 

if  IT!!'  *  ^^'^  country,  sir,"  he  said.  "  I'm  lost.  I  swear 
It  on  the  evangels. 
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"  A  hard  country  !  "  cried  CUrk.  "  A  man  would  have 
to  walk  over  it  but  once  to  know  it.  I  Uilieve  you  uk-  a 
damiH.'d  traitor  and  perjurer,  —  in  apite  of  your  oath,  a 
BritiMh  Bpy." 

Saunders  wiped  the  aweut  from  hiit  brow  on  hia  buck- 
akin  aleeve. 


"  I  reckon  I  could  gol^ift  trace,  Colonel,  if  you'd  !•• 
3  a  little  wuv  into  the  nran'ie." 


va 


go  a  little  wuy  into  the  pfSTrie. 

"  Half  an  hour,"  aaid  Clark,  "and  you'll  not  go  ii-mc." 
Sweepinjf  hio  eve  over  Howmun's  company,  ho  pi  ,:    1     u 
a  man  here  and  a  man  there  to  j^o  with  SHund*-:        '•  .  «i  i 
hiH  eye  lij?htcd  on  me.     "  VViierea  McCheauey    "  ..     .id. 
"Fetch  McChesney." 

I  run  to  p^et  Tom.  and  seven  of  them  went  >  vuy.  vitlj 
Saunders  m  the  mithlle,  Chirk  watching  them  like  u  'iu^  k, 
while  the  men  sat  down  in  tli«  gruMS  to  wait.  Kift«.»,i 
minutes  went  by,  and  twenty,  and  twenty-five,  and  Ci  .t, 
was  calling  for  a  rope,  when  some  one  taught  sight  of  the 
squad  in  the  distunco  returning  at  a  run.  And  when  they 
came  within  hail  it  was  Saunders'  voice  wo  heard,  shout- 
ing brokenly  :  — 

"  I've  struck  it,  Colonel,  I've  struck  the  trace.  There's  a 
pecan  at  the  edge  of  the  bottom  with  my  own  blazo  on  it." 

"May  you  never  be  as  near  death  again,"  said  the 
Colonel,  grimly,  as  he  gave  the  order  to  march. 

The  fourth  day  passed,  and  we  left  liehind  us  the  patches 
of  forest  and  came  into  the  open  prairie, —us  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  a  long,  level  sea  of  waving  green.  The 
scanty  provisions  ran  out,  himger  was  added  to  the  pangs 
of  thirst  and  weariness,  and  hero  and  there  in  the  strag- 
gling file  discontent  smouldered  and  angry  undertone  was 
heard.  Kaskaskia  was  somewhere  to  the  west  and  north  ; 
but  how  far  ?  Clark  had  misled  them.  And  in  addition 
it  were  foolish  to  believe  that  the  garrison  had  not  been 
warned.  English  soldiers  and  French  militia  and  Indian 
allies  stood  ready  for  our  reception.  Of  such  was  the 
talk  as  we  lay  down  in  the  grass  under  tiie  stars  on  tlie 
fifth  night.  For  in  the  rank  and  file  an  empty  stomach  is 
not  hopeful. 
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♦1,  J5    next  morning  we  took  up  our  march  oilently  with 
the  dawn,  the  praine  grouse  whirring  ,.head  of  us.     At 
last,  as  afternoon  drew  on,  a  dark  line  of  green  edged  the 
prairie   to  the   westward,   and   our  spirits  rose      From 
mouth  to  mouth  ran  the  word  that  these  were  the  woods 
which  fringed    the    bluff   above  Kaskaskia    itself      We 
^f^t        K**:?'/"^.  ^^^  destm^f  the  new  Republic  for 
which  we  had  fought  made  iWklk  unseen.     Excitement 
keyed  us  high;  we  reached  the  shade. plunged  into  it,  and 
presently  came  out  staring  at  the  bastioned  corners  of  a 
fort  which  rose  from  the  centre  of  a  clearing.     It  had 
A^l  ^^f«"d«i  tbe  Llace,  but  now  stood  abandoned  and 
dismantled.    Beyond  it,  at  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  we  halted, 
astonished.     The  sun  was  falling  in  the  west,  and  below 
us  was  the  goal  for  the  sight  of  which  we  had  suffered  so 
much.     At  our  feet  across  the  wooded  bottom,  was  the 
Kajjkaskia  Uiyer,  and  beyond,  the  peaceful  little  French 
village  with  Its  low  houses  and  orchards  and  gardens 
colored  by  the  touch  of  the  evening  light.     In  the  centre 
of  It  stood  a  stone  church  with  its  belfry  ;  but  our  search- 
ing eyes  alighted  on  the  spot  to  the  southward  of  it,  near 
the  river.     There  stood  a  rambling  stone  building  with 
the  shingles  of  its  roof  weathered  black,  and  all  around  it 
a  palisade  of  pointed  sticks  thrust  in  the  ground,  and  with 
a  pair  of  gates  and  watch-towers.     Drooping  on  its  staff 
was  the  standard  of  England.     North  and  louth  of  the 
village  the  emerald  common  gleamed  in  the  slanting  light, 
speckled  red  and  white  and  black  by  grazing  cattle     Here 
ana  there,  m  untidy  brown  patches,  were  Indian  settle- 
ments, and  far  away  to  the  westward  the  tawny  Father  of 
Waters  gleamed  through  the  cottonwoods. 

Through  the  waning  day  the  men  lay  resting  under  the 
trees,  talking  in  undertones.  Some  cleaned  their  rifles, 
and  others  lost  themselves  in  conjectures  of  the  attack. 
But  Clark  himself,  tireless,  stood  with  folded  arms  gazinff 
at  the  scene  below,  and  the  sunlight  on  his  face  illumined 
him  (to  the  lad  standing  at  his  side)  as  the  servant  of  des- 
tiny. At  length,  at  eventide,  the  sweeUoned  bell  of  the 
little  cathedial  rang  to  vespers,— a  gentle  message  of 
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peace  to  war.  Colonel  Clark  looked  into  my  upturned 
face. 

"  Davy,  do  you  know  what  day  this  is?  "  he  asked. 

♦*  No,  sir,"  1  answered. 

♦♦  Two  years  have  gone  since  the  bells  pealed  for  the 
birth  of  a  new  nation  — ^'our  nation,  Davy,  and  mine  — 
the  nation  tliat  is  to  b^d«e  refuge  of  the  oppressed  of 
this  eartli  —  tlio  nation  v^MPis  to  be  made  of  all  peoples, 
out  of  ail  time.  And  this  land  for  which  you  and  I  shall 
tight  to-night  will  belong  to  it,  and  the  lands  beyond,"  ho 
pointed  to  the  west,  "  until  the  sun  sets  on  the  sea  again." 
He  put  his  hand  on  my  head.  "  You  will  remember  this 
when  I  am  dead  and  gone,"  ho  said. 

I  was  silent,  awed  by  the  power  of  his  words. 

Darkness  fell,  and  still  we  waited,  impatient  for  the 
order.  And  when  at  last  it  came  tlie  men  bustled  hither 
and  thither  to  find  their  commands,  and  we  picked  our 
way  on  the  unseen  road  that  led  down  the  bluff,  our  hearts 
thumping.  The  lights  of  the  village  twinkled  at  our  feet, 
and  now  and  then  a  voice  from  below  was  caught  and 
borne  upward  to  us.  Once  another  noise  startled  us,  fol- 
lowed by  an  exclamation,  ''  Donnerblitzen''  and  a  volley 
of  low  curses  from  the  company.  Poor  Swein  Poulsson 
had  loosed  a  stone,  which  had  taken  a  reverberating  flight 
riverward. 

We  reached  the  bottom,  and  the  long  file  turned  and 
hurried  silently  northward,  searching  for  a  crossing.  I 
try  to  recall  my  feelings  as  I  trotted  beside  the  tall  forms 
that  loomed  above  me  in  the  iiight.  The  sense  of  protec- 
tion they  gave  me  stripped  me  of  fear,  and  I  was  not 
troubled  with  that.  My  thoughts  were  chiefly  on  Polly 
Ann  and  the  child  we  had  left  in  the  fort  now  so  far  to 
the  south  of  us,  and  in  my  fancy  I  saw  her  cheerful,  ever 
helpful  to  those  around  her,  despite  the  load  that  must 
rest  on  her  heart.  I  saw  her  simple  joy  at  our  return.  But 
should  we  return  ?  My  chest  tightened,  and  I  sped  along  the 
ranks  to  Harrod's  company  and  caught  Tom  by  the  wrist. 

"Davy,"  he  murmured,  and,  seizing  my  hand  in  his 
strong  grip,  pulled  me  along  with  him.     For  it  was  not 
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given  to  him  to  sav  what  he  felt ;  but  as  I  hurried  to  keen 
pace  with  his  stri/e,  Polly  Ann's  words  rang  in  „w  eTv! 
"Davy,  take  care  of  my  lorn,"  a,.i  1  knew^hat  l7e,Too: 
was  thinking  of  her.  ' 

A  hail  aroused  me,  the  sound  of  a  loud  rapping,  and  I 
saw  in  black  relief  a  cabin  ahead.  Tiie  door  opened 
a  man  came  out  with  a  horde  ofjiildren  cowering  at  his 
heels,  a  volley  of  frightened  wwjffouring  from  his^mouth 
in  a  strange  tongue.  John  Duff  was  plying  him  with 
ques  ions  in  French,  and  presently  the  min  became  calmer 
and  lapsed  into  broken  English. 

"  Kaskaskia— yes,  she  is  prepare.     Many  spy  is  gone 
out  —  cross  la  nviire.     But  now  they  all  sleep." 
town^^  *^  ^«  »Poke  a  shout  came  faintly  from  the  distant 

"What  is  that  ?  "  demanded  Clark,  sharply. 

« J/  //  °'^''  shrugged  his  shoulders.     "  Une/ete  deB  ne^gres, 
peut-Stre,—  the  negro,  he  dance  maybe." 

"Are  you  the  ferryman  ?  "  said  Clark. 

"  Om  —  1  have  some  boat." 
r.Ij  c^^ssed  the  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  sluggish 
water,  squad  by  squad,  and  in  the  silence  of  the  night 
stood  gathered,  expectant,  on  the  farther  bank.  Midnight 
was  at  hand  Commands  were  passed  about,  and  men  ran 
tnis  way  and  that,  jostling  one  another  to  find  their  places 
in  a  new  order.  But  at  length  our  little  force  stood  in 
three  detachments  on  the  river's  bank,  their  captains 
repeating  again  and  again  the  part  which  each  was  to 
play,  that  none  might  mistake  his  duty.  The  two  larger 
ones  were  to  surround  the  town,  while  the  picked  force 

Shn.!u  i!"'°''- ^^''l""  ^"°^«^^^  ^''^«  ^«  «torm  the  fort. 
«W»  ^^&^^°i*  by  surprise  and  without  battle,  three 
Shots  were  to  be  fired  in  quick  succession,  tiie  other  detach- 
wfth  13/^-  ''"''.  i''  war-whoop,  while  Duff  and  some 
Z}L  «°^^"e"°§r  of  French  were  to  run  up  and  down  the 
streets  proclaiming  that  every  kabitan  who  left  his  house 
wTt  i"  'i  ?  ;.  -^^  provision  being  made  for  the  drummer 
boy  (I  had  left  my  drum  on  the  heights  above).  I  chose 
the  favored  column,  at  the  head  of  which  Tom  and  Cowan 
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?"?  ^^i^.r"^,  ^i9«"n  ^ei-e  striding  behind  Kenton  and 
Colonel  Clark.  Not  a  word  was  spoken.  There  was  a  kind 
of  cow-path  that  rose  and  fell  and  twisted  ah)ng  the  river- 
bank.  This  we  followed,  and  in  ten  minutes  we  must  liave 
covered  the  mile  to  the  now  darkened  village.  The  star- 
light alone  outlined  against  the  sky  the  houses  of  it  as  we 
chmbed  the  bank.  Then  we  halted,  breathless,  in  a  street, 
but  there  was  no  sound  sate  that  of  the  crickets  and  the 
frogs,  forward  again,  and  twisting  a  corner,  we  beheld 
the  indented  edge  of  the  stockade.  Still  no  hail,  nor  had 
our  moccasined  feet  betrayed  us  as  we  sought  the  river 
side  of  the  f^rt  and  drew  up  before  the  big  river  gates  of 
It.  Simon  Kenton  bore  against  them,  and  tried  the  little 
postern  that  was  set  there,  but  both  were  fast.  The  spikes 
towered  a  dozen  feet  overhead. 

"Quick!"  muttered  Clark,  "a  light  man  to  co  over 
and  open  the  postern." 

Before  I  guessed  what  was  in  his  mind,  Cowan  seized 
me. 

"  Send  the  lad.  Colonel,"  said  he. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Simon  Kenton,  hoarsely. 

In  a  second  Tom  was  on  Kenton's  shoulders,  and  they 
passed  me  up  with  as  little  trouble  as  though  I  had  been  my 
own  drum.  Feverishly  searching  with  my  foot  for  I'om's 
shoulder,  I  seized  the  spikes  at  the  top,  clambered  over 
them,  paused,  surveyed  the  empty  area  below  me,  destitute 
even  of  a  sentry,  and  then  let  myself  down  with  the  aid 
of  the  cross-bars  inside.  As  I  was  feeling  vainly  for 
the  bolt  of  the  postern,  rays  of  light  suddenly  jhot  ray 
shadow  against  the  door.  And  next,  as  I  got  my  hand  on 
the  bolt-head,  I  felt  the  weight  of  another  on  my  shoulder, 
and  a  voice  behind  me  said  in  English :  — 

"  In  the  devil's  name  !  " 

I  gave  the  one  frantic  pull,  the  bolt  slipped,  and  caught 
again.    1  hen  Colonel  Clark's  voice  rang  out  in  the  night  •  — 

"Open  the  gate!  Open  the  gate  in  the  name  of 
Virginia  and  the  Continental  Congress  !  " 

Before  I  could  cry  out  the  man  gave  a  grunt,  leaned 
nis  gun  against  the  gate,  and  tore  my  fingers  from  the 
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bolt-handle.     Astonishment  robbed  me  of  breath  as  he 
threw  open  the  postern. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Continental  Congress,"  he  cried, 
and  seized  his  gun.  Clark  and  Kenton  stepped  in  in- 
stantly,  no  doubt  as  astounded  as  I,  and  had  tlie  man  in 
their  grasp. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  said  Clark. 

"Name  o'  Skene,  from  Pennsylvanya,"  said  the  man, 
"and  by  the  Lord  (iod  ye  shall  have  the  fort." 

"  \  ou  looked  for  us  ?  "  said  Clark. 

"Faith,  never  less,"  said  the  Peunsylvanian.  "The 
one  sentry  is  at  the  main  gate." 

"  And  the  governor  ?  " 

"  Rocheblave  ? "  said  the  Peunsylvanian.  "He  sleeps 
yonder  in  the  old  Jesuit  house  in  the  middle." 

Clark  turned  to  Tom  McChesney,  who  was  at  his  elbow. 

"  Corporal !  "  said  he,  swiftly,  "  secure  the  sentry  at  the 
main  gate  I  You,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  Peunsyl- 
vanian, "lead  us  to  the  governor.  But  mind,  if  you 
betray  me,  I'll  be  the  first  to  blow  out  your  brains." 

The  man  seized  a  lantern  and  made  swiftly  over  the 
level  ground  until  the  rubble-work  of  the  old  Jesuit  house 
showed  in  the  light,  nor  (lark  nor  any  of  them  stopped  to 
think  of  the  danger  our  little  handful  ran  at  the  mercy  of 
a  stranger.  The  house  was  silent.  We  halted,  and  Clark 
threw  himself  against  the  rude  panels  of  the  dr.^r,  which 
gave  to  inward  blackness.  Our  men  filled  the  little  pas- 
sage, and  suddenly  we  found  ourselves  in  a  low-ceiled 
room  in  front  of  a  great  four-poster  bed.  And  in  it,  up- 
right, blinking  at  the  light,  were  two  odd  Frenchified 
figures  in  tasselled  nightcaps.  Astonishment  and  anger 
and  fear  struggled  in  the  faces  of  Monsieur  de  Roche- 
blave and  his  lady.  A  regard  for  truth  compels  me  to 
admit  that  it  was  mai'ame  who  first  found  her  voice,  and 
no  uncertain  one  it  was. 

First  came  a  shriek  that  might  have  roused  the  garri- 


son. 


"  Villains  !     Murderers  !     Outragers  of  decency  !  "  she 
cried   with  spirit,  pouring  a  heap  of  invectives,  now  in 
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French,  now  in  English,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  our 
backvvoodsmen,  who  peered  at  her  hel[)le8sly. 

"Nom  du  diable  !  "  cried  the  commandant,  when  his  lady's 
breath  was  gone,  "  vvhat  does  this  mean  ?" 

"It  means,  sir,"  answered  Clark,  promptly,  "that  you 
are  my  prisoner." 

"  And  who  are  you  ?  "  gasped  the  commandant. 

"Creorge  Rogers  Clark,  Colonel  in  the  service  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia."  He  held  out  his  hand  re- 
strainingly,  f(jr  the  furious  Monsieur  Kocheblave  made  an 
attempt  to  rise.  "•  You  will  oblige  me  by  remaining  in 
bed,  sir,  for  a  moment." 

"  Coquins  !     Canailles  !     Coehons  !  "  shrieked  the  lady. 

"  Madame,"  said  Colonel  Clark,  politely,  "  the  necessi- 
ties of  war  are  often  cruel." 

He  made  a  bow,  and  paying  no  further  attention  to 
the  torrent  of  her  reproaehes  or  the  threats  of  the  helpless 
commandant,  he  calmly  searched  the  room  with  the  lan- 
tern, and  finally  pulled  out  from  under  the  bed  a  metal 
despatch  box.  Then  he  lighted  a  candle  in  a  brass  can- 
dlestick that  stood  on  the  simple  walnut  dresser,  and 
bowed  again  to  the  outraged  couple  in  tlie  four-poster. 

"  Now,  sir,"  he  said,  "  you  may  dress.     We  will  retire." 

"  Pardieu  !  "  said  the  commandant  in  French,  "  a  hun- 
dred thousand  thanks." 

We  had  scarcely  closed  the  bedroom  door  when  three 
shots  were  heard. 

"  The  signal  I  '  exclaimed  Clark. 

Immediately  a  pandemonium  broke  on  the  silence  of  the 
night  that  must  have  struck  cold  terror  in  the  hearts  of 
the  poor  Creoles  sleeping  in  their  beds.  The  war-whoop, 
the  scalp  halloo  in  the  dead  of  the  morning,  with  the  hid- 
eous winding  notes  of  them  that  reached  the  bluff  beyond 
and  echoed  back,  were  enough  to  frighten  a  n.?n  from  his 
senses.  In  the  intervals,  in  backwoods  French,  John  Duff 
and  his  companions  were  heard  in  terrifying  tones  crying 
out  to  the  habitam  to  venture  out  at  the  peril  of  their  lives. 
Within  the  fort  a  score  of  lights  flew  up  and  down  like 
will-o'-the-wisps,  and  Colonel  Clark,  standing  on  the  steps 
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of  the  governor's  house,  gave  out  his  orders  and  despatched 
his  messengers.  Me  he  sent  speeding  through  the  village 
to  t«ll  Captain  Bowman  to  patrol  the  outskirts  of  the 
toM  i,  that  no  runner  might  get  through  to  warn  Fort 
Chft  res  and  Cohos,  as  some  called  Cahokia.  None  stirred 
save  the  few  Indians  left  in  the  place,  and  these  were 
brought  before  Clark  in  the  fort,  sullen  and  defiant,  and 
put  in  the  guard-house  there.  And  Rocheblave,  when 
he  appeared,  was  no  better,  and  was  put  back  in  hid  house 
under  guard. 

As  for  the  papers  in  the  despatch  box,  they  revealed  I 
know  not  what  briberies  of  the  savage  nations  and  plans 
of  the  English.  But  of  other  papers  we  found  none, 
though  there  must  have  been  more.  Madame  Rocheblave 
was  suspected  of  having  hidden  some  in  the  inviolable 
portions  of  her  dress. 

At  length  the  cocks  crowing  for  day  proclaimed  the 
mornii  g,  and  while  yet  the  blue  shadow  of  the  bluflf  was 
on  the  town,  Colonel  Clark  k.  lied  out  of  the  gate  and 
walked  abroad.  Strange  it  set  ted  that  war  had  come  to 
this  village,  so  peaceful  and  reu  )te.  And  even  stranger 
it  seemed  to  me  to  see  these  Vrcadian  homes  in  the  midst 
of  the  fierce  wilderness.  The  ^ttle  houses  with  their 
sloping  roofs  and  wide  porches,  lO  gardens  ablaze  with 
color,  the  neat  palings,  —  all  were  a  restful  sight  for  our 
weary  eyes.  And  now  I  scarcely  knt  w  our  commander. 
For  we  had  not  gone  far  ere,  timidly,  a  door  opened  and 
a  miUl-visaged  man,  in  the  simple  workaday  smock  that 
the  French  wore,  stood,  hesitating,  on  the  steps.  The  odd 
thing  was  that  he  should  have  bowed  to  Clark,  who  was 
dressed  no  differently  from  Bowman  and  Harrod  and 
Duff :  and  the  man's  voice  trembled  piteously  as  he  spoke. 
It  needed  not  John  Duff  to  tell  us  that  he  was  pleading 
for  the  lives  of  his  family. 

"  He  will  sell  himself  as  a  slave  if  your  Excellency  will 
spare  them,"  said  Duff,  translating. 

But  Clark  stared  at  the  man  sternly. 

"  I  will  tell  them  my  plans  at  the  proper  time,"  he  said, 
and  when  Duff  had  translated  this  the  man  turned  and 
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went  silently  into  hia  house  again,  closing  the  door  behind 
him.  And  before  we  had  traversed  the  village  the  same 
thing  had  happened  many  times.  We  gained  the  fort 
again,  I  wondering  greatly  why  he  had  not  reassured  these 
simple  people.  It  was  Bowman  who  asked  this  question, 
he  being  closer  to  Clark  than  any  of  the  other  captains. 
Clark  said  nothing  then,  and  began  to  give  out  directions 
for  the  day.     But  presently  he  called  the  Captain  aside. 

'•  Bowman,"  I  heard  him  say,  "  we  have  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  to  hold  a  province  bigger  than  the  whole  of 
France,  and  (illed  with  treacherous  tribes  in  the  King's 
pay.     I  must  work  out  the  problem  for  myself." 

Bowman  was  silent.  Clark,  with  that  touch  which  made 
men  love  him  and  die  for  him,  laid  his  hand  on  the  Cap- 
tain's shoulder. 

"  Have  the  men  ciilled  in  by  detachments,"  he  said,  "and 
fed.     God  knows  they  must  be  hungry,  —and  you." 

Suddenly  I  remembered  that  he  himself  had  had  noth- 
ing. Running  around  the  commandant's  house  to  the 
kitchen  door,  I  came  unexpectedly  upon  Swein  Poulaaon, 
who  was  face  to  face  with  the  linsey-woolsey-clad  figure 
of  Monsieur  Kocheblave's  negro  cook.  The  early  sun  cast 
long  shadows  of  them  on  the  ground. 

"  By  tarn,"  my  friend  was  saying,  "  so  I  vill  eat.  I  am 
choost  like  an  ox  for  three  days,  und  chew  grass.  Prairie 
grass,  is  it?  " 

"  Mopaa  capah\  Michie,"  said  the  cook,  with  a  terrified 
roll  of  his  white  eyes. 

''Herr  GoHf'  cried  Swein  Poulsson,  "I  am  red  face. 
Aber  fferr  Gott,  I  thank  thee  I  am  not  a  nigger.  Und 
my  hair  is  bristles,  yes.  Davy  "  (spying  me),  "  I  thank 
Jierr  Gott  it  is  not  vool.     Let  us  in  the  kitchen  go." 

"I  am  come  to  get  something  for  the  Colonel's  break- 
fast, said  I,  pushing  past  the  slave,  through  the  open  door- 
way. Swein  Poulsson  followed,  and  here  I  struck  another 
contradiction  in  his  strange  nature.  He  helped  me  light  the 
fire  in  the  great  atone  chimney-place,  and  we  soon  had  a  pot 
of  hominy  on  the  crane,  and  turning  on  the  spit  a  piece  of 
buttalo  steak  which  we  found  in  the  larder.     Nor  did  a 
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mouthful  patw  his  lips  until  I  hud  sped  away  with  a 
steamuij'  portion  to  find  the  CoUmt'l.  liy  tliis  time  the 
men  hail  broken  into  the  Htorehouse,  and  the  open  place 
was  dotted  with  their  lireakfast  tires.  Chirk  was  stand- 
ing alone  by  the  H:ij,'stiiif,  his  face  careworn.  But  he 
smiled  as  he  Siiw  nie  coming. 

"VViiat's  tliis?"  suys  he. 

"Your  breakfast,  sir,"  I  answered.  I  set  down  the 
plate  and  the  pot  before  him  and  pressed  the  pewter  spoon 
into  his  hand. 

"  Davy,"  said  he. 

"Sir?"  said  I. 

"  What  did  you  have  for  your  breakfast?" 

My  lip  trembled,  for  I  was  very  hungry,  and  the  rich 
steam  from  the  hominy  was  as  much  as  I  could  stand.  Then 
the  Colonel  took  me  by  the  arms,  as  gently  as  a  woman 
might,  set  me  down  on  the  ground  beside  him,  and  taking 
a  spoonful  of  the  hominy  forced  it  between  my  lips.  I 
was  near  to  fainting  at  the  taste  of  it.  Then  he  took  a 
bit  himself,  and  divided  the  buffalo  steak  with  his  own 
hands.  And  when  from  the  camp-fires  they  perceived  the 
Colonel  and  the  drummer  boy  eating  together  in  plain  sight 
of  all,  they  gave  a  rousing  cheer. 

"Swein  Poulsson  helped  get  your  breakfast,  sir,  and 
would  eat  nothing  either,"  I  ventured. 

"  Davy,"  said  Colonel  Clark,  gravely,  "  I  hope  you  will 
be  younger  when  you  are  twenty." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  be  bigger,  sir,"  I  answered  gravely. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


HOW  THE  KA8KA8KIANS   WEKE  MADE  CITIZENS 

Never  before  had  such  a  day  dawned  upon  KaHkaskia. 
With  July  tierceneas  the  sun  beat  down  upon  the  village, 
but  man  nor  woman  nor  child  stirred  from  the  darkened 
houses.  What  they  awaited  at  the  hands  of  the  Long 
Knives  they  knew  not,  —  captivity,  torture,  death  per- 
haps. Through  the  deserted  streets  stalked  a  squad  of 
backwoodsmen  headed  by  Jolin  Duff  and  two  American 
traders  found  in  the  town,  who  were  bestirring  themselves 
in  our  behalf,  knocking  now  at  this  door  and  anon  at  that. 

"  The  Colonel  bids  you  come  to  the  fort,"  he  said,  and 
was  gone. 

The  church  bell  rang  with  slow,  ominous  strokes,  far 
different  from  its  gentle  vesper  peal  of  yesterday.  Two 
companies  were  drawn  up  in  the  sun  before  the  old  Jesuit 
house,  and  presently  through  the  gate  a  procession  came, 
grave  and  mournful.  The  tone  of  it  was  sombre  in  the 
white  glare,  for  men  had  donned  their  best  (as  they 
thought)  for  the  last  time,  —  cloth  of  camlet  and  Cadiz 
and  Limbourg,  white  cotton  stockings,  and  brass-buckled 
shoes.  They  came  like  captives  led  to  execution.  But 
at  their  head  a  figure  held  our  eye,  —  a  figure  that  spoke 
of  dignity  and  courage,  of  trials  "borne  for  others.  It  was 
the  village  priest  in  his  robes.  He  had  a  receding  forehead 
and  a  strong,  pointed  chin ;  but  benevolence  was  in  the 
curve  of  his  great  nose.  I  have  many  times  since  seen  his 
type  of  face  in  the  French  prints.  He  and  his  flock  halted 
before  our  young  Colonel,  even  as  the  citizens  of  Calais  in 
a  bygone  century  must  have  stood  before  the  English  king. 

The  scene  comes  back  to  me.     On  the  one  side,  not 
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but  peaceful  peaiianU  who  hail  Houjfbt  tliiM  place  for  ita 
remoteneiw  from  i)€rH.«(!uti(m,  to  live  ami  «lio  in  harmony 
with  all  mankind.  On  the  other,  the  sinewy  advance 
jfuurd  of  a  race  that  knows  not  jwace,  wliow*  f^oddcHH  of 
hlMjrtv  carries  in  her  hand  a  sword.  Th«!  ploiijfh  iiuglf 
have  i)een  graven  on  our  arms,  hut  always  the  riHe. 

The  silence  of  the  tracklcHs  wilds  rfign«Hl  while  Chiik 
gazed  at  them  sterrdy.  And  when  he  spoke  it  was  with 
the  voice  of  a  conqueror,  and  they  listmed  as  the  conquered 
listen,  with  heads  bowed  —  all  save  the  priest. 

Clark  told  them  first  that  they  had  been  given  a  false 
and  a  wicked  notion  of  the  American  cause,  and  he  spoke 
of  the  Uranny  of  the  English  king,  which  had  become 

East  endurance  to  a  free  people.  As  for  ourselves,  the 
long  Knives,  we  came  in  truth  to  conquer,  and  because 
of  their  hasty  judgment  the  Kaskaskians  were  at  our 
mercy.  The  British  had  told  them  that  the  Kentuckians 
were  a  barbarous  people,  and  they  had  believed. 

He  paused  that  John  Duff  might  translate  and  the  gist 
of  what  he  had  said  sink  in.  Hut  suadenly  the  priest 
had  stepped  out  from  the  ranks,  faced  his  people,  and  was 
himself  translating  in  a  strong  voice.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished a  tremor  shook  the  group.  But  he  turned  calmly 
and  faced  Clark  once  more. 

"  Citizens  of  Kaskaskia,"  Colonel  Clark  went  on,  "  the 
king  whom  you  renounced  when  the  English  conquered 
you,  the  great  King  of  France,  has  judged  for  you  and  the 
J  rench  people.  Knowing  that  the  American  cause  is  just, 
he  iH  sending  his  fleets  and  regiments  to  fight  for  it  against 
the  British  King,  who  until  now  has  been  your  sovereign." 

Again  he  paused,  and  when  the  priest  bad  told  them 
this,  a  murmur  of  astonishment  came  from  lie  boldest. 

"Citizens  of  Kaskaskia,  know  you  that  the  i.ong  Knives 
come  not  to  massacre,  as  you  foolishly  believed,  but  to 
release  from  bondage.  We  are  come  not  against  you, 
who  have  been  deceived,  but  against  those  solc'iers  of  the 
British  King  who  have  bribed  the  savages  to  slaughter 
our  wives  and  children.  Vou  have  but  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  Continental  Congress  to  become  free, 
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eren  m  we  are,  to  enjoy  the  blcuinf^  of  that  American 
government  tinder  which  we  live  and  for  which  we  iijfht." 

The  face  of  the  good  prietit  kindled  an  he  glunct'd  at 
Clark.  He  turned  once  more,  and  though  we  could  not 
nnderstand  hia  words,  the  thrill  of  hia  eloquence  moved 
us.  And  when  he  had  finished  there  was  a  moment's 
hush  of  inarticulate  joy  among  hia  flock,  and  then  such 
transports  aa  moved  strangely  the  sternest  men  in  our 
ranks.  The  simple  people  fell  to  embracing  each  other 
and  praising  Ood,  the  teurn  running  on  their  checks.  Out 
of  the  group  came  an  old  man.  A  skullcap  rested  on  hia 
silvered  hair,  and  he  felt  the  ground  uncertainly  with  hia 
gold-headed  stick. 

♦'Monsieur,"  he  said  tremulously  "you  will  pardon  an 
old  man  if  he  show  feeling.  I  am  born  seventy  year  ago 
in  Gascon.  I  inhabit  this  country  thirty  year,  and  lust 
night  I  think  I  not  live  any  longer.  Last  night  we  make 
our  peace  with  the  gootl  God,  and  come  here  to-day  to  die. 
But  we  know  you  not,"  he  cried,  with  a  sudden  and  sur- 
prising vigor ;  "  ha,  we  know  you  not  I  They  told  us 
lies,  and  we  were  humble  and  believed.  But  now  we  are 
AmSricaint,''  he  cried,  his  voice  pitched  high,  as  he  pointed 
with  a  trembling  arm  to  the  stars  and  stripes  above  him. 
''Met  evfantt,  vive  let  Bottonnait!  Jive  let  Am^ricaint! 
Vive  Montieur  le  Colonel  Clark,  tauveur  de  Katkatkiaf' 

The  listening  village  heard  the  shout  and  wondered. 
And  when  it  had  died  down  Colonel  Clark  took  the 
old  Gascon  by  the  hand,  and  not  a  man  of  his  but  saw 
that  this  was  a  master-stroke  of  his  genius. 

"  My  friends,"  he  said  simply,  "  I  thank  you.  I  would  not 
force  you,  and  you  will  have  some  days  to  think  over  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Republic.  Go  now  to  your  homes, 
and  tell  those  who  are  awaiting  you  what  I  have  said.  And 
if  any  man  of  French  birth  wish  to  leave  this  pLice,  he  nmv 
go  of  his  own  free  will,  save  only  three  whom  I  suspect  a/e 
not  our  friends." 

They  turned,  and  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy  quite  pitiful  to  see 
went  trooping  out  of  the  gate.  But  scarce  could  they  have 
reached  the  street  and  we  have  broken  ranks,  when  we 
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saw  them  coming  back  again,  the  priest  leading  them  as 
betore.  They  drew  near  to  the  spot  where  Clark  stood, 
talking  to  the  captains,  and  lialted  expectantly. 

"What  is  it,  my  friends ? "  asked  the  Colonel. 

The  priest  came  forward  and  bowed  gravely. 

"I  am  Pere  Gibault,  sir,"  he  daid,  "cure  of  Kaskaskia." 
He  paused,  surveying  our  commander  with  a  clear  eye. 

1  here  IS  something  that  still  troubles  the  good  citizens." 

"And  what  is  that,  sir ? "  said  Clark. 

The  priest  hesitated. 

"  If^your  Excellency  will  only  allow  the  church  to  be 
opened  —  "  he  ventured. 

The  group  stood  wistful,  fearful  that  their  boldness  had 
displeased,  expectant  of  reprimand. 

"My  good  Father,"  said  Colonel  Clark,  "an  American 
commander  has  but  one  relation  to  any  church.     And  that 
18     (he  added  with  force)  "to  protect  it.     For  all  reli- 
gions are  equal  before  the  Republic." 
The  priest  gazed  at  him  intently. 

"By  that  answer,"  said  he,  "your  Excellency  has  made 
for  your  government  loyal  citizens  in  Kaskaskia." 

Then  the  Colonel  stepped  up  to  the  priest  and  took  him 
likewise  by  the  hand. 

"  I  have  arranged  for  a  house  in  town,"  said  he.  "  Mon- 
sieur Rocheblave  has  refused  to  dine  with  me  there.  Will 
you  do  me  that  honor.  Father?  " 

"With  all  my  heart,  your  Excellency,"  said  Father  Gi- 
bault. And  turning  to  the  people,  he  translated  what  the 
Co  onel  had  said.  Tlien  their  cup  of  happiness  was  indeed 
tull,  and  some  ran  to  Clark  and  would  have  thrown  their 
arms  about  him  had  he  been  a  man  to  embrace.  Hurry- 
ing out  of  the  gate,  they  spread  the  news  like  wildfire,  and 
presently  the  church  bell  clanged  in  tones  of  unmistakable 

]oy- 

"Sure,  Davy  dear,  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  Saints'  day 
at  home,  said  Terence,  as  he  stood  leaning  against  a  picket 
tence  that  bordered  the  street,  "  savin'  the  presence  of  the 
naygurs  and  thim  red  divils  wid  blankets  an'  scowls  as  wud 
turrn  the  milk  sour  in  the  pail." 
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He  had  stopped  beside  two  Kaskaskia  waniora  in  scarlet 
blankets  who  stood  at  the  corner,  watching  with  silent  con- 
tempt the  antics  of  the  French  inhabitants.  Now  and  again 
one  or  the  other  gave  a  grunt  and  wrapped  his  blanket 
more  tightly  about  him. 

"  Umrrhh  !  "  said  Terence.  "  Faith,  I  talk  that  langwidge 
mesilf  when  I  have  throuble."  The  warriots  stared  at 
him  with  what  might  be  called  a  stoical  surprise.  "  Umrrh ! 
Does  the  holy  father  praych  to  ye  wid  thim  wurrds,  ye 
haythens?  Begorra,  'tis  a  wondher  ye  wuddent  wash 
yereselves,"  he  added,  making  a  face,  "  wid  muddy  wather 
to  be  had  for  the  askin'." 

We  moved  on,  through  such  a  scene  as  I  have  seldom 
beheld.  The  village  hud  donned  its  best :  women  in  cap 
and  gown  were  hurrying  hither  and  thither,  some  laugh- 
ing and  some  weeping ;  grown  men  embraced  each  other ; 
children  of  all  colors  flung  themselves  against  Terence's 
legs,  —  dark-haired  Creoles,  little  negroes  with  woolly 
pates,  and  naked  Indian  lads  with  bow  and  arrow.  Ter- 
ence dashed  at  them  now  and  then,  and  they  fled  screaming 
into  dooryards  to  come  out  again  and  mimic  him  when  he 
had  passed,  while  mothers  and  fathers  and  grandfathers 
smiled  at  the  good  nature  in  his  Irish  face.  Presently  he 
looked  down  at  me  comically. 

"  Why  wuddent  ye  be  doin'  the  like,  Davy  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  Amusha  !  'tis  mesilf  that  wants  to  run  and  hop  and  skip 
wid  the  f'hildher.  Ye  put  me  in  mind  of  a  wizened  old  man 
that  sat  .lii  day  makin'  shoes  in  Killarney,  —  all  savin'  the 
fringe  he  had  on  his  chin." 

"  A  soldier  must  be  dignified,"  I  answered. 

"  The  saints  bar  that  wurrd  from  hiven,"  said  Terence, 
trying  to  pronounce  it.  "  Come,  we'll  go  to  mass,  or  roe 
mother  will  be  visitin'  me  this  night." 

We  crossed  the  square  and  went  into  the  darkened  church, 
where  the  candles  were  burning.  It  was  the  first  church  I 
had  ever  entered,  and  I  heard  with  awe  the  voice  of  the 
priest  and  the  fervent  responses,  but  I  understood  not  a 
word  of  what  was  said.  Afterwards  Father  Gibault 
mounted  to  the  pulpit  and  stood  for  a  moment  with  his 
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hand  raised  above  his  flock,  and  then  began  to  speak. 
What  he  told  them  I  have  k'iirned  since.  And  this  I 
know,  that  when  they  came  out  aguin  into  the  sunlit 
square  they  were  Americans.  It  matters  not  when  they 
took  the  oath. 

As  we  walked  back  towards  the  fort  we  came  to  a  little 
house  with  a  flower  garden  in  front  of  it,  and  there  stood 
Colonel  Clark  himself  by  the  gate.  He  stopped  us  with  a 
motion  of  his  hand. 

"  Davy,"  said  he,  "  we  are  to  live  here  for  a  while,  you 
and  I.  What  do  you  tliink  of  our  headquarters  ?  "  He 
did  not  wait  for  me  to  reply,  but  continued,  "Can  you 
suggest  any  improvement  ?  " 

"  You  will  be  needing  a  soldier  to  be  on  guard  in  front, 
sir,"  said  I. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  McChesney  is  too  valuable  a 
man.  I  am  sending  him  with  Captain  Bowman  to  take 
Cahokia." 

"  Would  you  have  Terence,  sir?"  I  ventured,  while  Ter- 
ence grinned.  Whereupon  Colonel  Clark  sent  him  to 
report  to  his  captain  that  he  was  detailed  for  orderly  duty 
to  the  commanding  officer.  And  within  half  an  hour  he 
was  standing  guard  in  the  flower  garden,  making  grimaces 
at  the  children  in  the  street.  Colonel  Clark  sat  at  a 
table  in  the  little  front  room,  and  while  two  of  Monsieur 
Rocheblave's  negroes  cooked  his  dinner,  he  was  busy  with 
a  score  of  visitors,  organizing,  advising,  planning,  and 
commanding.  There  were  disputes  to  settle  now  that 
alarm  had  subsided,  and  at  noon  three  excitable  gentle- 
men came  in  to  inform  against  a  certain  Monsieur  Cerre, 
merchant  and  trader,  then  absent  at  St.  Louis.  When  at 
length  the  Colonel  had  succeeded  in  bringing  their  denun- 
ciations to  an  end  and  they  had  departed,  he  looked  at  me 
comically  as  I  stood  in  the  doorway. 

"  Davy,"  said  he,  "  all  I  ask  of  the  good  Lord  is  that  He 
will  frighten  me  incontinently  for  a  month  before  I  die." 

"I  think  He  would  find  that  difficult,  sir,"  I  answered. 

"Then  there's  no  hope  for  me,"  lie  answered,  laughin"-. 
"  for  I  have  observed  that  fright  alone  brings  a  man  into 
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a  fit  8i.iriliuil  state  to  enter  heaven.     What  would  you 
say  of  those  shindt-rers  of  Monsieur  Cerre  ?  " 

Not  expeetinof  an  answer,  he  dipped  his  quill  into  the 
ink-put  and  turned  to  his  papers. 

"I  should  say  that  they  owed  Monsieur  Cerre  money," 
I  replied.  "^ 

The  Colonel  dropped  his  quill  and  stared.  As  for  me 
I  was  puzzled  to  know  why. 

"  Kgad,"  said  Colonel  Clark,  "  most  of  us  get  by  hard 
knocks  what  you  seem  to  have  been  born  with."  He  fell 
to  musinsr,  a  worried  look  coming  on  his  face  that  was  no 
stranger  to  me  later,  and  his  hand  fell  heavily  on  the  loose 
pile  of  paper  before  him.  "  Davy,"  says  he,  "  I  need  a 
commissary -general." 

"  What  would  that  be,  sir,"  I  asked. 
"A  John  Law,  who  will  make  something  out  of  noth- 
ing, who  will  make  money  out  of  this  bhink  i)aper,  who 
will  wheedle  the  Creole  traders  into  believing  they  are 
doing  us  a  favor  and  making  their  everlasting  fortune  by 
advancing  us  flour  and  bacon." 

"And  doesn't  Congress  make  money,  sir?"  I  asked. 
"  That  they  do,  Davy,  by  the  ton,"  he  replied,  "  and  so 
must  we,  as  the  rulers  of  a  great  province.    For  mark  me, 
though  the  men  are  happy  to-day,  in  four  days  they  will 
be  grumbling  and  trying  to  desert  in  dozens." 

We  were  interrupted  by  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  there 
stood  Terence  MeCann. 

"His  riverenct  .'  "  he  announced,  and  bowed  low  as  the 
priest  came  into  the  room, 

I  was  bid  by  Colonel  Clark  to  sit  down  and  dine  with 
them  on  the  good  things  which  Monsieur  Rocheblave's 
cook  hiid  prepared.  After  dinner  they  went  into  the  lit- 
tle orchard  behind  the  house  and  sat  drinking  (in  the 
Jrench  fashion)  the  commandant's  precious  coffee  which 
had  been  sent  to  him  from  far-away  New  Orleans.  Colonel 
Clark  phed  the  priest  with  questions  of  the  French  towns 
under  English  rule  :  and  Father  Gibault,  speaking  for  his 
snriplc  people,  said  thai  the  English  had  led  them  easily 
to  believe  that  the  Kentuckians  were  cutthroats. 
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Ah,  monsieur,"  he  said,  "if  they  but  knew  you!  If 
they  but  knew  the  principles  of  that  government  for  which 
you  fight,  they  would  renounce  the  English  allegiance,  and 
the  whole  of  this  territory  would  be  yours.  I  know  them, 
from  Quebec  to  Detroit  and  Michilimackinac  and  Saint 
Vincennes.  Listen,  monsieur, '  he  cried,  his  homely  face 
alight ;  - 1  myself  will  go  to  Saint  Vincennes  for  you.     I 

the  askin    ""        ^'"^^''  """^  ^"""^  ^^*^^  ^'^""^  ^^'^  ^^^  ^"'' 
"You  will  go  to  Vincennes!"  exclaimed  Clark;  "a 
iJard  and  dangerous  journey  of  a  hundred  leagues  !  " 

"  Monsieur,''  answered  the  priest,  simply,  "  the  journey 
18  nothing.     l<or  a  century  the  missionaries  of  the  Church 
have  walked  this  wilderness  alone  with  God.     Often  thev 
have  suffered,  and  often  died  in  tortures  — but  gladly  " 
Colonel  Clark  regarded  the  man  intently.  * 

cause,  leather  Gibault  continued.  "Men  have  died  for 
it,  and  will  die  for  it,  and  it  will  prosper.  Furthermore, 
Monsieur,  my  life  has  not  known  many  wants.  I  have 
saved  something  to  keep  my  old  age,  with  which  tc  buy 
a  little  house  and  an  orchard  in  this  peaceful  place.  The 
sum  1  have  is  at  your  service.  The  good  Congress  v-iU 
repay  me.     And  you  need  the  money." 

Colonel  Clark  was  not  an  impulsive  man,  but  he  feli 
none  the  less  deeply,  as  I  know  well.  His  reply  to  this 
generous  offer  was  almost  brusque,  but  it  did  not  deceive 
tne  priest. 

"Nay,  monsieur,"  he  said,  "it  is  for  mankind  I  give  it, 
m  remembrance  of  Him  who  gave  everything.  And 
though  I  receive  nothing  in  return,  I  shall  have  my  re- 
ward an  hundred  fold."  ^ 

In  due  time,  I  know  not  how,  the  talk  swung  round 
again  to  lightness,  for  the  Colonel  loved  a  good  story,  and 
the  priest  had  many  which  he  told  with  wit  in  his  quaint 
^rench  accent.  As  he  was  rising  to  take  his  leave,  Pere 
tribault  put  his  hand  on  my  head. 

"I  saw  your  Excellency's  son  in  the  church  this  morn- 
mg,    he  said. 
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Colonel  Clark  laughed  and  gave  me  a  j  inch. 
"My  dear  sir,"  he  said,  "the  boy  is  old  enough  to  be 
my  father."  ** 

The  priest  looked  down  at  me  with  a  puzzled  expres- 
Bion  in  his  brown  eyes. 

"I  would  I  had  him  for  ray  son,"  said  Colonel  Clark, 
kindly  ;  '*but  the  lad  is  eleven,  and  I  shall  not  le  twentv- 
81X  until  next  November."  ^ 

"Your  Excellency  not  twenty-six  ! "  cried  Father  Gi- 
bault,  in  astonishment.  "What  will  you  be  when  vou 
are  thirty  ? "  •'  j 

The  young  Colonel's  face  clouded. 
"  God  knows  I  "  he  said. 

Father  Gibault  dropped  his  eyes  and  turned  to  me  with 
native  tact. 

llJ^t"*  7^°^?!?  y°^  ^^^^  ^««*  *o  ^0,  my  son?"  ho  asked. 
^  1  should  like  to  learn  to  speak  French,"  said  I,  for  I 
iiad  been  much  irritated  at  not  understanding  what  was 
said  in  the  streets. 

"And  so  you  shall,"  said  Father  Gibault ;  " I  myself 
will  teach  you.     You  must  come  to  my  house  to-day." 
"  And  Davy  will  teach  me,"  said  the  Colonel. 
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But  I  was  not  immediately  to  take  up  the  study  of 
Jrench.      1  lungs  began  to  happen  in  Kaskaskia.     In  the 
hrst  place  Captain  Bowman's  company,  with  a  few  stouts, 
ot  which  loMi  was  one,  set  out  that  very  afternoon  for  the 
capture  of  Cohos,  or  Cahokia,  and  this  despite  the  fact 
that  they  had  hud  no  sleep  for  two  nights.     If  you  will 
look  at  the  nmp,»  you  will  see,  dotted  along  the  bottoms 
and   the   bluffs  beside  the  great   M-ssissii^pi,  the  string 
of    villages,    Kaskaskia,    La    Prairie    du    Kocher,    Fort 
Chartres,  St.  Philip,  and  Cahokia.      Some  few  niiles  from 
Cahokia,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Father  of  Waters 
was  the  little  French  village  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  Spanish 
territory  of  Louisiana.     From  thence  eastward  stretched 
the  great  v/aste  of  prairie  and  forest  inhabited  by  roviiiff 
bands  of   the  forty  Indian  nations.     Then  you  come  to 
Vmcennes  on  the  Wabash,  Fort  St.  Vincent,  the  English 
and  Canadians  called  it,  for  there  were  a  few  of  the 
latter  who   had  settled  in  Kaskaskia  since  the  English 
occupation.  * 

We  gathered  on  the  western  skirts  of  the  village  to 
give  Bowman's  company  a  cheer,  and  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  place  watched  the  little  column  as  it 
wound  snakelike  over  the  prairie  on  the  road  to  Fort 
Chartres,  until  it  was  lost  in  the  cottonwoods  to  the  west- 
ward. 

Things  began  to  happen  in  Kaskaskia.  It  would  have 
been  strange  indeed  if  things  had  not  happened.     One 

Pi.i?/  ^  wf'^P  ?^^5ch  the  editor  has  found  of  this  district  is  in  Vol.  VI 
ran  ll,  of  Wmsor's  "  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America."  p   7>'i' 
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hundred  and  seventy-five  men  had  marched  into  that  terri- 
tory  out  of  which  now  are  carved  the  great  states  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  to  most  of  them  the  thing  was  a 
picnic,  a  iaunt  which  would  soon  he  finished.  Many  had 
left  families  in  the  frontier  forts  without  protection. 
Ihe  time  of  their  enlistment  had  almost  exf«ired. 

There  \ya8  a  store  ir  the  village  kept  hy  a  great  citizen, 
—  not  a  citizen  of  Kaskaskia  alone,  but  a  citizen  of  the 
world.      This,  I  am  aware,  sounds  like  fiction,  like  an 
attempt  to  get  an  effect  which  was  not  there.     Hut  it  is 
true  as  gospel.     The  owner  of  this  store  had  many  others 
scattered  about  in  this  foreign  country:    at  Vincennes, 
at   St.   Louis,  where  he  resided,  at  Cahokia.     He  knew 
Michilimackinac  and  (Quebec  and  Njw  Orleans.     He  had 
been  born  some  thirty-one  years  iM'foro  in  Sardinia,  had 
served m  the  Spanish  army,  and  was  still  a  Spanish  sub- 
ject.    The  name  of  this  famous  gentleman  was  Monsieur 
trangois  Vigo,  and  he  was  the  Rothschild  of  the  country 
north  of  the  Ohio.     Monsieur  Vigo,  though  he  merited  it, 
1  had  not  room  to  mention  in  the   last  chapter.     Clark 
had  routed  him  from  his  bed  on  the  morning  of  our  arrival, 
and  whether  or  not  he  had  been  in  the  secret  of  fright- 
ening the  inhabitants  into  making  their  wills,  and  then 
throwing  them  into  transports  of  joy,  I  know  not. 

Monsieur  Vigo's  store  was  the  village  club.  It  had 
neither  glass  in  the  window  nor  an  attractive  display  of 
goods;  It  was  merely  a  log  cabin  set  down  on  a  weedv, 
sun-baked  plot.  The  stuffy  smell  of  skins  and  furs  came 
outof  the  doorway.  Within,  when  he  was  in  Kaskaskia, 
Monsieur  Vigo  was  wont  to  sit  behind  his  rough  walnut 
table,  writing  with  a  fine  quill,  or  dispensing  the  news  of 
tfie  villages  to  the  priest  and  o  her  prominent  citizens,  or 
iiaggling  with  persistent  blanketed  braves  over  canoe- 
loads  of  ill-smelling  pelts  which  they  brought  down  from 
tlie  green  forests  of  the  north.  Monsieur  Vigo's  clothes 
were  the  color  of  the  tobacco  he  gave  in  exchange;  his 
eyes  were  not  unlike  the  black  beads  he  traded,  but 
fu  !T  j*"/^  kindly  withal,  set  in  a  square  saffron  face 
that  had  the  contradiction  of  a  small  chin.     As  the  days 
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wore  into  montliH,  MoiiHieur  Vij^o's  place  very  natu- 
rally  becume  the  heftcliiuurtura  for  our  iirmy,  if  army 
it  mi^ht  bo  callnd.  Of  u  morning  a  tlozi-n  would  bo  fit- 
ting ugainnt  the  logs  in  tlu)  black  sluulow,  and  in  the 
midst  of  them  always  Hjjuattojl  an  unwivory  Indian  snuaw 
A  fow  braves  usually  stood  like  statuos  at  'the  corner,  and 
in  front  of  the  door  another  group  of  hunting  shirts. 
Without  was  the  j>aper  money  of  the  Continental  C^ongressi 
within  the  good  tafia  and  tobacco  of  Monsieur  Vigo. 
One  day  Monsieur  Vigo's  young  Creole  clerk  stood  shrugl 
ging  his  shoulders  in  the  doorway.     I  stopjHjd. 

"  By  tanil  "  Swein  Poulsson  was  crying  to  the  clerk,  as 
he  waved  a  worthless  scrip  above  his  head.  ♦»  Vat  is 
money  ?  " 

This  definition  the  clerk,  not  being  a  Doctor  Johnson, 
was  unable  to  give  offhand. 

"  Vat  are  you,  choost  ?  Is  it  America  ? "  demanded 
Poulsson,  whde  the  others  looked  on,  some  luughin", 
some  serious.  And  vich  citizen  are  you  since  you  are 
ours  ?  You  viil  please  to  give  me  one  carrot  of  tobacco.'* 
And  he  thrust  the  scrip  under  the  clerk's  nose. 

The  clerk  stared  at  the  uneven  lettering  on  the  scrip 
with  V4lsdain. 

"Money,"  he  exclaimed  scornfully,  "she  is  not  money. 
Piattre  —  Spanish  dollare  —  then  I  give  you  carrot." 

"  By  God  !  "   shouted   Bill  Cowan,  "  ye  will  take  Vir- 

fmny  paper,  and  Congress  paper,  or  else  I  reckon  we'll 
ave  a  dnnk  and  tobaccy,  boys,  take  or  no  take." 

"  Hooray,  Bill,  ye're  right,"  cried  several  of  our  men. 

"  Lemrae  in  here,"  said  Cowan.  But  the  frightened 
Creole  blocked  the  doorway. 

"  SacrS  !  "  he  screamed,  and  then,  "  Vbleura  !  " 

The  excitement  drew  a  number  of  peoj  le  from  the 
neighborhood.  Nay,  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  town  was 
ringed  about  us. 

''Bravo,  Jules  /"  they  cried,  ''garde-tu  la  parte.  A  bat 
les  Bostonnaia .'    A  bas  le%  voleurs  !  " 

"Damn  such  monkey  talk,"  said  Cowan,  facing  them 
suddenly.     I  knew  him  well,  and  when  the  giant  Tost  his 
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temper  it  wrh  gouo  irrevocably  until  a  fight   waa  over. 
♦'(  Hll  a  nmii  u  miuar'  luitnu." 

"lltH,  FreMchy, '  another  of  our  men  put  in,  Htalkini? 
up  to  the  clerk,  "I  reckon  thin  here  hv  ire's  ourn,  ef  we've 
o  mind  to  tek  it.     I  'low  you'll  give   i8  tho  rum  and  the 
baccy.     Come  on,  Iwiys!  " 

In  between  him  and  tho  clerk  leaped  a  little,  robin-liko 
man   with   a   red    waistcoat,    beside   himself    with   rai:e 
Hdl   Cowan   and   his   friemls  stared   at   this  diminutive 
frenchman,  op«'n-mouthed,  as  he  |Mmred  forth  a  veritable 
torrent  of   unintelligible   words,  plentifully  mixed    with 
tacrSt,  which  ho  rii)ped  out  like  stiarls.     I  would  as  sovn 
have  touched  him  us  a  ball  of  angry  bees  or  a  pair  of 
fighting  wildcats.     Not  so  Hill  Cowan.     VVh.-n  that  wtu-- 
thy  recovered  from  his  first  surprise  he  seized  hold  of 
some  of  the  man's  twisting  arms  and  legs  and  lifted  him 
bodily  from  the  ground,  as  he  would  have  taken  a  per- 
verse aiid  strug.nrliujr  child.     There  was  no  ouestion  of  a 
fight.     Cowan  picked  him  up,  I  say,  and  before  any  one 
knew  what  happened,  he  flung  him  on  to  the  hot  roof  of 
the  store  (the  eaves  were  but  two  feet  above  his  head), 
and  there  the  man  stuck,  clinging  to  a  loose  shingle,  pur- 
pling and  coughing  and  spitting  with  rage.     There  was  a 
loud  gust  of  guffaws  from  the  woodsmen,  and  oaths  like 
whip-cracks  from  the  circle  around  us,  menacing  growls 
as  It  surged  inward  and  our  men  turned  to  face  it.     A 
few  citizens  pushed  through  the  outskirts  of  it  and  ran 
away,  and   in   the   hush   that   followed   we   heard   them 
calling  wildly  the  names  of  Father  Gibault  and  Clark  and 
of  Vigo  himself.    Cowan  thrust  me  past  the  clerk  into  the 
store,  where  I  stood  listening  to  the  little  man  on  tlie 
roof,  scratching  and  clutching  at  the  shingles,  and  couffh- 
ing  still.  *' 

But  there  was  no  fight.     Shouts  of   ''Monsieur   Vigo! 

Voici   Monsieur   Vigo!''   were   heard,  the   crowd   parted 

respectfully,  and  Monsieur  Vigo  in  his  snuff-colored  suit 

stood  glancing  from  Cowan  to  his  pallid  clerk.     Hfi  was 

not  in  the  least  excited. 

"  Come  in,  my  frens,"  he  said  ;  "  it  is  too  hot  in  the 
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tun."  \ui\  ho  «Pt  the  examj)le  by  uteppln^  over  the  till 
on  to  the  httnl-bnki  .1  earth  of  the  floor  within.  Then  he 
•pied  me.  '•Ah,"  he  imid,  "the  boy  of  Monsieur  le 
Colonel  I  And  how  uro  you  called,  my  tou?"  he  added, 
pattinjf  mo  kindly. 
"  Dav^,  sir,"  I  answered. 

♦*  Ila,'  he  Hiiid,  "and  u  liravo  soldier,  no  doubt." 
I  was  fliitti'n'd  a.H  wtiU  an  astoni.sluMl  by  this  attention. 
But  Monsiiuir  Vijfo  knew  nun,  and  he  hud  given  them 
time  to  turn  aroun<l.  By  this  timo  Bill  (%>wan  ami  some 
of  my  friendn  had  stooiM-d  tlirou<,'h  tho  doorway,  followed 
by  a  prying  Kuskasklan  bravo  and  as  many  Creoles  as 
could  crowd  behind  them.  Monnieur  Vigo  was  surpris- 
ingly cal-n. 

"  It  make  hot  weather,  my  frens,"  said  ho.  "How  can 
I  serve  you,  mcHHieurs';'" 

"  Hain't  the  Congress  got  authority  here?"  said  one. 

"1  am  happy  to  say,"  an-swcred  Monsieur  Vigo,  rubbing 
hiH  hands,  "  lor  I  think  much  of  your  principle." 

"  Then,"  said  the  man,  "  wo  come  here  to  trade  with 
CongresH  money.    Hain't  that  money  good  in  Kaskasky  ?  " 

There  was  an  anxious  pause,     then  Monsieur  Vigo's 


eyes  twinkled,  and  he  looked  at  me. 

tt  A  ti<l  „fl>.>»   .p. VI. ...    r\ •>  ••  I 


And  what  you  say,  Davy?"  he  asked. 

"The  money  would  be  goo '  if  you  took  it,  sir,"  I  sdd, 
not  knowirjg  what  else  to  answer. 

''Sapruti!"  exclaimed  Monsieur  Vigo,  looking  hard  at 
me.     "  Who  teach  you  that  ?'' 

"  No  one,  sir,"  said  I,  staring  in  my  turn. 

"And  if  Congress  lose,  and  not  pay,  where  am  I,  mon 
petit  maitre  de  la  haute  finance?''  demanded  Monsieur 
Vigo,  with  the  palms  of  his  hands  outward. 

"  You  will  be  in  good  company,  sir,"  said  T. 

At  that  he  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed,  and  Bill 
Cowan  and  my  friends  laughed  with  him. 

"Good  conjpany  — <?'«>«?  la  plupart  de  la  vie,'*  said  Mon- 
sieur Vigo.     "  JSt  quel  fjarfon  —  what  a  boy  it  is  I  " 

nlir  "'"'"'''  ''''"'^  •'^'  ^^^"'  ^'-'"  ^^"^sdom,  Mister  Vigo,"  said 
Bill  Ccwan,  now  in  good  humor  once  more  at  the  prospect 
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of  rum  an<l  tolmcro.  An.I  I  found  out  Liter  that  h«  arul 
the  ulherH  luul  u.^tually  jfivui,  t.>  n...  tho  crmlit  of  ihig 
coup     »  II.,  never  faile.l  uk  y.t.     Iluin't  that  truth,  bov«  ? 

Hint  wo  u-jruu,  on  to  St.  Vimmt  bfcau««  ho  soen  the 
IIu  r  Huyor  uculpctl  on  the  Ohio  ?  " 

Tho  ro«t  HH.st.ntfil   so   hourtily  but  withal  ho  Rravoly. 

llrti  "'".  '*''^^^«^'"  '""K'''-'*-  "^'"l  tcarn  over  the  ron.om- 
ur<tii(  u   01   11, 

t hmk  till  t  M.n  alM.ut  ratt-  of  fxc-hanKc  and  talk  with  your 
Colonel.     Davy,  you  Mtav  here."  ^ 

I  remained,  while  the 'others  file.l  out,  and  at  lencth  I 
wa.s  aloiio  with  hini  and  Jules,  his  clerk 
^-I)uvy,  how  yni  like  to  bo  trader/"  tt.sked  M.>n8iour 

It  waH  a  new  thought  to  me,  and  I  turned  it  over  in  my 
mind.  I.)  see  the  Htran^e  places  of  the  w.,rld,  and  tho 
8 tranter  iK.'ople;  to  become  a  man  of  wealth  and  intlucnee, 
8udi  ,w  Monsieur  \  ,p, ;  and  (I  fear  I  loved  it  besl)  to 
natch  my  brains  with  others  at  a  bar^rain.  _  I  t.irned  it 
all  over  slowly,  gravely,  in  my  boyish  mind,  rubbinL'  tho 
ha  d  dirt  on  the  floor  with  tho  toe  n{  my  moccasin.  Ami 
Buddenly  the  thought  came  to  mo  that  I  was  a  tniit.,r  To 
To  welT"       '*  ^'^^'^^^•t^r  from  the  little  army  that  loved  me 

"i,7i  hien  f  "  said  Monsieur  Vigo. 

I  shook  my  head,  but  in  si)ite  of  mo  I  felt  the  tears 
At  ;;;r;f "  '''^rr  ^"'  '""''^'^»  ^^^--^  away  iham^flU  " 
/I  nl^'^eedi."'  ''""  ^"'"  ^'  '"^  paternaf  Scotch  cre^t 

crie.{  '''nlfT  ^^\/^f ^-'"ff  ^«l""el  Clark  and  the  boys,"  I 
cried,     not  for  all  the  money  in  the  world." 

cemented  tt\L  Yl^^^'l^  ^^'''^"^^^  ™^^  ^^'^''^^  «"d  t^^* 
^^":^i'^^j!Tf^}};,^'''^''r^^  .  It  ^-as  a  lifelong 
111      i.sr..^     tno„^,^  1  nltie  susptcied  it  then. 

fh.f  1  1  f''"  ^''^^  followed  he  never  met  me  on  the  street 
that  he  did  not  stop  to  pass  the  time  of  day,  and  ask  me 
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if  I  had  changed  my  mind.  He  came  every  morning  to 
headquarters,  where  he  and  Colonel  Clark  sat  by  the 
hour  with  brows  knit.  Monsieur  Vigo  was  as  good  as 
his  word,  and  took  the  Congress  loney,  though  not  at 
such  a  value  as  many  would  have  had  him.  I  have  often 
thought  that  we  were  all  children  then,  and  knew  nothing 
of  the  ingratitude  of  republics.  Monsieur  Vigo  took  the 
money,  and  was  all  his  life  many,  many  thousand  dollars 
the  poorer.  Father  Gibault  advanced  his  little  store,  and 
lived  to  feel  the  pangs  of  want.  And  Colonel  Clark? 
But  I  must  not  go  beyond  the  troubles  of  that  summer, 
and  the  problems  that  vexed  our  co'imander.  One  night 
I  missed  him  from  the  room  where  we  slept,  and  walking 
into  the  orchard  found  him  pacing  there,  where  the  moon 
cast  filmy  shadows  on  the  grass.  By  day  as  he  went 
around  among  the  men  his  brow  was  unclouded,  though 
his  face  was  stern.  But  now  I  surprised  the  man  so 
strangely  mov-  d  that  I  yearned  to  comfort  him.  He  had 
taken  three  turns  before  he  perceived  me. 

"  Davy,"  he  said,  "  what  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

"  I  missed  you,  sir,"  I  answered,  staring  at  the  furrows 
in  his  face. 

"  Come  !  "  he  said  almost  roughly,  and  seizing  my  hand, 
led  me  back  and  forth  swiftly  through  the  wet  grass  for  I 
know  not  how  long.  The  moon  dipped  to  the  uneven 
line  of  the  ridge-pole  and  slipped  behind  the  stone  chim- 
ney. All  at  once  he  stopped,  dropped  ray  hand,  and 
smote  both  of  his  together. 

"  I  will  hold  on,  by  the  eternal  !  "  he  cried.  "  I  will  let 
no  American  read  his  history  and  say  that  I  abandoned 
this  land.  Let  them  desert!  If  ten  ivla  be  found  who 
will  stay,  I  will  hold  the  place  for  the  Republic." 

"  Will  not  Virginia  and  the  Congress  send  you  men, 
sir  ?  "  I  asked  wonderingly. 

He  laughed  a  laugh  that  was  all  bitterness. 

"  Virginia  and  the  Continental  Congress  know  little 
and  care  less  about  me,"  he  answered.  "Some  day  you 
will  learn  that  foresight  sometimes  comes  to  men,  but 
never  to  assemblies.    But  it  is  often  given  to  one  man  to 
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work  out  the  salvation  of  a  people,  and  be  destroyed  for 
it.     Davy,  we  have  been  up  too  long." 

At  the  morning  parade,  from  my  wonted  place  at  the 
end  of  the  line,  I  watched  him  with  astonishment,  review- 
ing the  troops  as  usual.  For  the  very  first  day  I  had 
crossed  the  river  with  Terence,  climbed  the  heights  to  the 
old  fort,  and  returned  with  my  drum.  But  no  sooner  had 
I  beaten  the  retreat  than  the  men  gathered  here  and  ^here 
m  groups  that  smouldered  with  mutiny,  and  I  noted  that 
some  of  the  officers  were  amongst  these.  Once  in  a  while 
a  sentence  like  a  flaming  brand  was  flung  out.  Their  time 
was  up,  their  wives  and  chih'ren  for  all  they  knew  sculped 
by  the  red  varmints,  and,  by  the  etarnal,  Clark  or  no  man 
living  could  keep  them. 

"Hi,"  said  one,  as  I  passed,  "here's  Davy  with  his 
drum.  He'll  be  leadin'  us  back  to  Kaintuck  in  the 
morning." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  cried  another  man  in  the  group,  "  I  reckon 
he  s  had  his  full  of  tyranny,  too." 

I  stopped,  my  face  blazing  red. 

"  Shame  on  you  for  those  words  !  "  I  shouted  shrilly. 
"  Shame  on  you,  you  fools,  to  desert  the  man  who  would 
save  your  wives  and  children.  How  are  the  redskins  to 
be  beaten  if  they  are  not  cowed  in  their  own  country  ? " 
For  I  had  learned  much  at  headquarters. 

They  stood  silent,  astonislied,  no  doubt,  at  the  sight  of 
my  ...all  figure  a-tremble  with  anger.  I  heard  Bill 
Cowan's  voice  behind  me. 

"There's  truth  for  ye,"  he  said,  "that  will  slink  home 
when  a  thing's  half  done." 

"  Ye  needn't  talk.  Bill  Cowan  ;  it's  well  enough  for  ye. 
I  reckon  your  wife'd  scare  any  redskin  off  her  clearin'." 

"  Many  the  time  she  scart  me,"  said  Bill  Cowan. 

And  so  the  matter  went  by  with  a  laugh.  But  the 
grumbling  continued,  and  tlie  danger  was  that  the  French 
would  learn  of  it.  The  day  passed,  yet  the  embers  blazed 
not  into  the  flame  of  open  mutiny.  But  he  who  has  seen 
service  knows  how  ominous  is  the  gathering  of  men  here 
and  there,  the  low  humming  talk,  the   silence  when   a 
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dissenter  passes.  There  were  fights,  too,  that  had  to  be 
quelled  by  company  captains,  and  no  man  knew  when  the 
loud  quarrel  between  the  two  races  at  Vigo's  store  would 
grow  into  an  ugly  battle. 

What  did  Clark  intend  to  do  ?  This  was  the  question 
that  hung  in  the  minds  of  mutineer  and  faithful  alike. 
Ihey  knew  the  desperation  of  his  case.  Without  money, 
save  that  which  the  generous  Creoles  had  advanced  upon 
his  personal  credit ;  without  apparent  resources  ;  without 
authority,  save  that  which  the  weight  of  his  character 
exerted,— how  could  he  prevent  desertion  ?  They  eyed  him 
as  he  went  from  place  to  place  about  his  business,  —  erect, 
thoughtful,  undisturbed.  Few  men  dare  to  set  their  will 
against  a  multitude  when  there  are  no  fruits  to  be  won. 
Columbus  persisted,  and  found  a  new  world  ;  Clark  per- 
sisted, and  won  an  empire  for  thoughtless  generations  to 
enjoy. 

That  night  he  slept  not  at  all,  but  sat,  while  the  candles 
flickered  in  their  sockets,  poring  over  maps  and  papers. 
1  dared  not  disturb  him,  but  lay  the  darkness  through 
with  staring  eyes.  And  when  the  windows  on  the  orchard 
side  showed  a  gray  square  of  light,  he  flung  down  the 
parchment  he  was  reading  on  the  table.  It  rolled  up  of 
Itself,  and  he  pushed  back  his  chair.  I  heard  him  call  my 
name,  and  leaping  out  of  bed,  I  stood  before  him. 

T  ^^^  ®^®^P  ligJitly,  Davy,"  he  said,  I  think  to  try  me. 

1  did  not  answer,  fearing  to  tell  him  that  I  had  been 
awake  watohing  him. 

"  I  have  one  friend,  at  least,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  You  have  many,  sir,"  I  answered,  "  as  you  will  find 
when  the  time  comes." 

"  The  time  has  come,"  said  he ;  "  to-day  I  shall  be  able  to 
count  them.     Davy,  I  want  you  to  do  somethiag  for  me." 

"  Now,  sir  ?  "  I  answered,  overjoyed. 

"  As  soon  as  the  sun  strikes  that  orchard,"  he  said, 
pointing  out  of  the  window.  «  You  have  learned  how  to 
keep  things  to  yourself.  Now  I  want  you  to  impart  them 
to  others.     Go  out,  and  tell  the  village  that  I  am  going 
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"That  you  are  going  away,  sir?"  I  repeated. 
"Ihat  I  am  going  away,"  he  said,  "with  my  army, 
(save  the  mark  !  ),  witli  my  army  and  my  drummer  bov 
and  my  paper  money.  Such  is  my  faith  in  the  loyalty  of 
the  good  people  of  these  villages  to  the  American  cause, 
that  I  can  safely  kiive  the  flag  flying  over  their  heads 
with  the  assurance  tiiat  they  will  protect  it  " 

Istared  at  him   doubtfully,  for  at  times  a  pleasantry 
came  out  of  his  bitterness.  ^ 

"  Ay,"  he  said,  "  go  !     Have  you  any  love  for  me  ?  " 
"  I  have,  sir,"  I  answered. 

"  By  the  Lord,  I  believe  you,"  he  said,  and  picking  up 
my  small  hunting  shirt,  he  flung  it  at  me.     "Put  it  on 
and  go  when  the  sun  rises." 

As  the  first  shaft  of  light  over  the  bluff  revealed  the 
diamonds  m  the  orchard  grass  I  went  out,  wondering. 
iiuspecttng  would  be  a  better  word  for  the  nature  I  had 
inherited.  But  I  had  my  orders.  Terence  was  pacing 
the  garden,  his  leggings  turned  black  with  the  dew.  I 
looked  at  him.     Here  was  a  vessel  to  disseminate. 

"Terence,  the  Colonel  is  going  back  to  Virginia  with 
the  army. 

"Him!"  cried  Terence,  dropping  the  stock  of  his 
Deckard  to  the  ground.  "And  back  to  Kaintuckee  ! 
Arrah,  tis  a  sin  to  be  jokin'  before  a  man  has  a  bit  in  his 
sthummick.    Bad  cess  to  yere  plisantry  before  breakfast." 

♦  1  ra  telling  you  what  the  Colonel  himself  told  me,"  I 
answered,  and  ran  on.  "  Davy,  darlin'  !  "  I  heard  him 
calling  after  me  as  I  turned  the  corner,  but  I  looked  not 
DacK. 

There  was  a  single  sound  in  the  street.  A  thin, 
bronzed  Indian  lad  squatted  against  the  pickets  with  his 
hngers  on  a  reed,  his  cheeks  distended.  He  broke  off 
with  a  wild,  mournful  note  to  stare  at  me.  A  wisp  of 
smoke  stole  from  a  stone  chimney,  and  the  smell  that 
corn-pone  and  bacon  leave  was  in  the  air.  A  bolt  was 
slammed  back,  a  door  creaked  and  stuck,  was  flung  open 
and  with  a  "  Va  t'en,  michant!"  a  cotton-clad  urchin  was 
cast  out  of  the  house,  and  fled  into  the  dusty  street. 
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Breathing  the  morning  air  in  the  doorway,  stood  a  joung 
woman  u.  a  cotton  gown,  a  saucepan  in  hand.  She  had 
mquisjtivo  eyes,  a  pointed,  prying  nose,  and  I  knew  her  to 
be  the  viUage  gossip,  tlie  wife  of  Jules,  Monsieur  Vigo's 
clerk.  She  had  the  same  smattering  of  Fng'.ish  as  her 
husband.  Now  she  stood  regarding  me  narroAvly  between 
naif-closed  lids. 

"  A  la  bonne  heure  !    Que  faia-tu  done  f    What  do  vou  do 
80  early  ?  "  "^ 

"The  garrison  is  getting  ready  to  leave  for  Kentucky 
to-day,    I  answered.  "^ 

''Ha!  Jules!  Ecoute-toi!  Nomdedieu!  Is  it  true  what 
you  say  ?  " 

The  visage  of  Jules,  surmounted  by  a  nightcap  and 
heavy  with  sleep,  appeared  behind  her. 

"  Ha,  c'est  Darned! "  he  said.  "  What  news  have  you  ?  " 

I  repeated,  v  .  •  -upon  they  both  began  to  lament. 

"And  why  is  i.  f "  persisted  Jules. 

"  He  has  such  faith  in  the  loyalty  of  the  Kaskaskians," 
I  answered,  parrot-like. 

''Diahle!''  cried  Jules,  "we  shall  perish.  We  shall  be 
as  the  Acadians.    And  loyalty— she  will  not  save  us,  no." 

Other  doors  creak td.  Other  inhabitants  came  in  varied 
costumes  into  the  street  to  hear  the  news,  lamenting,  li 
Clark  left,  the  day  of  judgment  was  at  hand  for  them, 
that  was  certain.  Between  the  savage  and  the  Briton 
not  one  stone  would  be  left  standing  on  another.  Madame 
Jules  forgot  her  breakfast,  and  fled  up  the  street  with  the 
tidings.  And  then  I  made  my  way  to  the  fort,  where  the 
men  were  gathering  about  the  camp-fires,  talking  excitedly. 
Terence,  relieved  from  duty,  had  done  the  work  here. 

"  And  he  as  little  as  a  fox,  wid  all  that  in  him,"  he 
cried,  when  he  perceived  me  walking  demurely  past  the 
sentry.  "Davy,  dear,  come  here  an'  tell  the  b'ys  am  I  a 
liar."  *^ 

"  Davy's  monstrous  cute,"  said  Bill  Cowan ;  "  I  reckon 
he  knows  as  well  as  me  the  Colonel  hain't  a-goin'  to  do  no 
such  torn;'    1  thing  as  leave." 

"  He  is,"  I  cried,  for  the  benefit  of  some  others,  "  he's 
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fair  sick  of  grumblers  that  haven't  got  the  grit  to  stand 
by  him  in  trouble." 

"By  the  Lord  ! "  said  Bill  Cowan,  "and  I'll  not  blame 
him.  He  turned  fiercely,  his  face  reddening.  '» Shame 
on  ye  all  vero  lives,"  he  shouted.  "  Ye'ro  makiii"  the 
best  man  that  ever  led  a  regiment  take  the  buck  'trail. 
Ye  II  fetch  back  to  Kaintuck,  and  draw  every  redskin  in 
the  north  woods  suckin'  after  yo  like  leaves  in  a  harri- 
cane  wind.  There  hain't  a  man  of  ye  has  ihe  pluck  of 
this  httle  shaver  that  beats  the  drum.  I  wish  to  God 
McChesney  was  here." 

He  turned  away  to  cross  the  parade  ground,  followed 
bv  the  faithful  Terence  and  myself.  Others  gathered 
about  him  :  McAndrew,  who,  for  all  his  sourness,  was 
true  ;  Swein  Poulsson,  who  would  have  died  for  tiie 
Colonel;  John  Duff,  and  some  twenty  more,  including 
baunders,  whose  affection  had  not  been  killed,  though 
Clark  had  nearly  hanged  him  among  the  prairies. 

"Begob!  "  said  Terence,  "Davy  has  inflooence  wid  his 
Excellency.  It's  Davy  we'll  sind,  prayin'  him  not  to 
lave  the  Frinch  alone  wid  their  loyalty." 

It  was  agreed,  and  I  was  to  repeat  the  name  of  everv 
man  that  sent  me.  ^ 

Departing  on  this  embassy,  I  sped  out  of  the  gates  of 
the  fort.     But,  as  I  approached  the  little  house  where 
Clark  lived,  the  humming  of  a  crowd  came  to  my  ears, 
and  I  saw  with  astonishment  that  the  street  was  blocked 
It  appeared  that  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kaskas- 
kia  were  packed  in  front  of  the  place.     Wrigcrling  mv 
way  through  the  people,  I  had  barely  reached  the  gate 
when  I  saw  Monsieur  Vigo  and  the  priest,  three  Creole 
gentlemen  in  uniform,  and  several  others  coming  out  of 
the  door.     They  stopped,  and  Monsieur  Vigo,  raising  his 
hand  for  silence,  made  a  speech  in  French  to  the  people. 
What  he  said  I  could  not  understand,  and  when  he  had 
hnished  they  broke  up  into  groups,  and  many  of  them  de- 
parted.    Before  I  could  gain   the  house.  Colonel   Clark 
himself  came  out  with  Captain  Helm  and  Captain  Harrod. 
Ihe  Colonel  glanced  at  me  and  smiled. 
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"  Parade,  Davy,"  he  said,  and  walked  on. 

I  ran  back  to  the  fort,  and  when  I  had  gotten  my  drum 
the  three  companies  were  falling  into  line,  the  men 
murmuring  in  undertones  among  themselves.  They  were 
brought  to  attention.  Colonel  Clark  was  seen  to  come 
out  of  the  commandant's  house,  and  we  watched  him 
furtively  as  he  walked  slowly  to  his  place  in  front  of  the 
line.  A  tremor  of  excitement  went  from  sergeant  to 
drummer  boy.     The  sentries  closed  the  big  gates  of  the 

The  Colonel  stood  for  a  full  minute  surveying  us 
calmly,  — a  disquieting  way  ho  had  when  matters  were  at 
a  crisis.     Then  he  began  to  talk. 

"  I  have  heard  from  many  sources  that  you  are  dissatis- 
fied, that  you  wish  to  go  back  to  Kentucky.  If  that  be  so, 
1  say  to  you,  'Go,  and  God  be  with  you.'  I  will  hinder 
no  man.  We  have  taken  a  bravo  and  generous  people 
into  the  fold  of  the  Republic,  and  they  have  shown  their 
patriotism  by  giving  us  freely  of  their  money  and  stores." 
He  raised  his  voice.  "  They  have  given  the  last  proof  of 
that  patriotism  this  day.  Yes,  they  have  come  to  me  and 
offered  to  take  your  places,  to  finish  the  campaign  which 
you  have  so  well  begun  ai  wish  to  abandon.  To-day  I 
shall  enroll  their  militia  under  the  flag  for  which  vou 
Lave  fought."  "^ 

When  he  had  ceased  speaking  a  murmur  ran  through 
the  ranks.  * 

"But  if  there  be  any,"  ho  said,  "Wi,o  have  faith  in  me 
and  in  the  cause  for  which  we  have  come  here,  who  have 
the  perseverance  and  the  courage  to  remain,  I  will  reen- 
Iist  them.  The  rest  of  you  shall  march  for  Kentucky," 
he  cried,  "as  soon  as  Captain  Bowman's  company  can  be 
relipved  at  Cahokia.     The  regiment  is  dismissed." 

tor  a  moment  they  remained  in  ranks,  as  though 
stupefied.  It  was  Cowan  who  stepped  out  first,  snatched 
Ins  coonskin  hat  from  his  head,  and  waved  it  in  the  air. 

"Huzzay  for  Colonel  Clark!"  he  roared.  "I'll  foller 
him  into  Canady,  and  stand  up  to  mv  lick  loo-." 

They  surrounded  BiU  Cowan,  not  the  twenty  which 
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had  flocked  to  him  in  the  morninj:^,  but  four  times  twenty, 
and  they  marched  in  a  body  to  the  command-.nt's  house 
to  be  reenli.st«'d.  Tlio  Colonel  stood  by  the  door,  and 
there  came  a  light  in  his  eyes  as  he  regarded  us.  They 
cheered  him  again. 

"Thank  you,  lads,"  he  said;  "remember,  we  may  have 
to  whistle  for  our  nay." 

"  Damn  the  pay!  "  cried  Bill  Cowan,  and  we  echoed  the 
sentiment. 

"  We'll  see  what  can  bo  done  about  land  grants,"  said 
the  Colonel,  and  he  turned  away. 

At  dusk  that  evening  I  sat  on  the  back  door-step,  by  the 
orchard,  cleaning  his  rifle.  The  sound  of  steps  came  from 
the  little  passage  behind  me,  and  a  hand  was  on  my  head. 

"Davee,"  said  a  voice  (it  was  Monsieur  Vigo's),  "do 
you  know  what  is  un  coup  d'etat  f 

"No,  sir." 

"  Ha!  You  execute  one  to-day.  Is  it  not  so.  Monsieur 
le  Colonel  ?  " 

"  I  reckon  he  was  in  the  secret,"  said  Colonel  Clark. 
"  Did  you  think  I  meant  to  leave  Kuskaskia,  Davy  ?  " 

"No,  sir."  ^ 

"  He  is  not  so  easy  fool,"  Monsieur  Vigo  put  in.  "  He 
tell  me  paper  money  good  if  I  take  it.  C'eat  la  haute 
finance  !  " 

Colonel  Clark  laughed. 

"  And  why  didn't  you  think  I  meant  to  leave  ?  "  said 
he. 

"  Because  you  bade  me  go  out  and  tell  everybody,"  I 
answered.  "  What  you  really  mean  to  do  you  tell  no 
one." 

"  Norn  du  hon  Bieu  !  "  exclaimed  Monsieur  Vigo. 

Yesterday  Colonel  Clark  had  stood  alone,  the  enter- 
prise for  which  he  had  risked  all  on  the  verge  of  failure. 
By  a  master-stroke  his  ranks  were  repleted,  his  position 
recovered,  his  authority  secured  once  more. 

Few  men  recognize  genius  when  they  see  it.  Monsieur 
Vigo  was  not  one  of  these. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 


DAVY  GOES   TO  CAHOKIA 


I  SHOULD  make  but  a  noor  historian,  for  I  have  not 
stuck  to  my  chronology.  But  as  I  write,  the  vivid  recol- 
lections are  those  that  I  set  down.  I  have  forgotten  two 
things  of  great  importance.  First,  the  departure  of 
Father  Gibault  with  several  Creole  gentlemen  and  a  spy 
of  Colonel  Clark's  for  Vincennes,  and  their  triumphant 
return  in  August.  The  sacrifice  of  the  good  priest  had 
not  been  in  vain,  and  he  came  back  with  the  joyous  news 
of  a  peaceful  conquest.  The  stars  and  stripes  now  waved 
over  the  fort,  and  the  French  themselves  had  put  it  there. 
And  the  vast  stretch  of  country  from  that  place  westward 
to  the  Father  of  Waters  was  now  American. 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  second  oversight.  T'  e 
surprise  and  conquest  of  Cahokia  by  Bowman  and  his  men 
was  like  that  of  Ka.  kaskia.  And  the  French  there  were 
loyal,  too,  offerih^  their  militia  for  service  in  the  place 
of  those  men  of  Bowman's  company  who  would  not 
reenlist.  These  came  to  Kaskaskia  to  join  our  home-goers, 
and  no  sooner  had  the  hundred  marched  out  of  the  gate 
and  taken  up  their  way  for  Kentucky  than  Colonel  Clark 
began  the  drilling  of  the  new  troops. 

Captain  Leonard  Helm  was  sent  to  take  charge  of 
Vincennes,  and  Captain  Montgomery  set  out  across  the 
mountains  for  Williamsburg  with  letters  praying  the 
governor  of  Virginia  to  come  to  our  assistance. 

For  another  cloud  had  risen  in  the  horizon  :  another 
problem  for  Clark  to  face  of  greater  portent  than  all  the 
others.  4  messenger  from  Captain  Bowman  at  Cohos 
came  rid.  ng  down  the  street  on  a  scraggly  French  pony, 
and  pulled  up  before  headquarters.     The  messenger  was 
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Serjjeant  Thomas  McChesney,  an<l  his  long  legs  almost 
reached  the  ground  on  either  side  of  the  little  beast. 
Leaping  from  the  saddle,  hu  seized  mo  in  his  arm.s,  set  me 
down,  and  bade  me  toll  Colonel  Clark  of  his  nrrivul. 

It  was  a  sultry  August  morning.  Within  the  hour 
Colonel  Clark  and  Tom  and  myself  were  riding  over  the 
dusty  trace  that  wound  westward  across  the  common  lands 
of  the  village,  which  was  known  as  the  Fort  Chartres 
road.  The  heat-haze  shimmered  in  the  distance,  and 
there  was  no  sound  in  plain  or  village  save  the  tinkle  of  a 
cowbell  from  the  clumps  of  shade.  Colonel  Clark  rode 
twenty  paces  in  front,  alone,  his  head  bowed  with  thinking. 

"  They're  coming  into  Cahokia  as  thick  as  bees  out'n 
a  gum,  Davy,"  said  Tom  ;  "  seems  like  there's  thousands  of 
em.  Nothin'  will  do  'em  but  they  must  see  the  Cohmel,  — 
the  varmints.  And  they've  got  patience,  they'll  wait 
thar  till  the  b'ars  git  fat.  I  reckon  thev  'low  Clark's 
got  the  armies  of  Congress  behind  him.  If  they  knowed," 
said  Tom,  with  a  chuckle,  "  if  they  knowed  that  we'd  only 
got  seventy  of  the  boys  and  some  hundred  Frenchies  in 
the  army!     I  reckon  the  Colonel's  too  cute  for  'em." 

The  savages  in  Cahokia  were  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest. 
Curiosity,  that  mainspring  of  the  Indian  character,  had 
brought  the  chiefs,  big  and  little,  to  see  with  their  own 
eves  the  great  Captain  of  the  Long  Knives.  In  vain  had 
the  faithful  Bowman  put  them  off.  They  would  wait. 
Clark  must  come.  And  Clark  was  coming,  for  he  was 
not  the  man  to  quail  at  such  a  crisis.  For  the  crux  of 
the  whole  matter  was  here.  And  if  he  failed  to  impress 
them  with  his  power,  with  the  might  of  the  Congress  for 
which  he  fought,  no  man  of  his  would  ever  see  Kentucky 
again. 

As  we  rode  through  the  bottom  under  the  pecan  trees 
we  talked  of  Polly  Ann,  Tom  and  I,  and  of  our  little  home 
by  the  Salt  River  far  to  the  southward,  where  we  would 
live  in  peace  when  the  campaign  was  over.  Tom  had 
written  her,  painfully  enough,  an  affectionate  scrawl, 
which  he  sent  by  one  of  Captain  Linn's  men.  And  I,  too, 
had  written.     My  letter  had  been  about  Tom,  and  how 
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he  had  become  a  sergeant,  and  what  a  favorite  he  waa 
with  Bowman  and  tho  Colonel.  lNH,r  Polly  Ann  !  She 
could  «iot  write,  but  a  runner  from  llurrod^town  who  wu. 
a  friend  of  foin  j.  had  carried  all  the  wuy  to  Cahokia,  in 
Uie  pocket  with  hiH  deMpatchoH,  a  fold  of  iettle-bark  linen. 
Tom  pulled  it  from  tho  b<i8om  of  Iuh  huntiiiff  nhirt  to 
show  me,  and  in  it  w.mj  a  little  ring  of  hair  like  unto  the 
nneat  spun  rod-K'old.  Thin  mm  the  raoH8a.ro  Polly  Ann  had 
sent,  —a  mesnago  from  little  Tom  as  well 

lin^H  th'''''/^  "*»"  Hocher  at  St.  Phili,,^.e,' tho  inhabitants 
lined  the  streets  to  do  homage  to  thin  man  of  stranije 
power  who  rode,  unattended  and  unafraid,  to  the  council 
of  the  savage  tribes  which  had  terrorized  his  people  of 
Kentucky,     tron.  the  ramparts  of   Fort  Clmrtres  (once 

VrjL  T^^'%  ''"""  ,°  stronghc.ldH  to  protect  a  new 
J  ranee,  and  now  deserted  like  Massacre),  I  gazed  for  the 
first  time  in  awe  at  tl^  turgid  flood  of  the  Mississippi,  and 

ni!?n«r  %?^  ^^'^  ^P*'"'**^  ^'"^  •^^•:^°"^-  WitV  never 
ceasing  fury  tho  river  tore  at  his  clay  banks  an.l  worried 

the    green  islands   that    braved   his  charge.     Ami    mv 

boyish  fancy  pictured  to  itself  the  monsters  which  might 

lie  hidden  in  his  muddy  d'oths. 

.rJXl''^  ^^^  "'^- '^  *u  5*>f ,«Pen  at  a  spnng  on  tho  bluflFs, 
and  the  next  morning  beheld  the  church  tower  of  Cahokia. 
A  little  way  from  the  town  we  perceived  an  odd  gathering 
on  the  road,  the  yellowed  and  weathered  hunting  shirts 
of  Bowman  s  companv  mixed  with  the  motley  dress  of  the 
Creole  volunteers,  gome  of  these  gentlemen  wore  the  cos- 
tume of  coureurs  du  bot»,  others  had  odd  regimental  coats  and 
Hats  which  had  seen  mu<h  service.  Besides  the  military 
was  a  sober  deputation  of  citizens,  and  hovering  behind 
the  whole  a  horde  of  curious,  blanketed  braves,  come  to 
get  a  first  glimpse  of  the  great  white  captain.  So  escorted, 
we  crossed  at  the  mill,  came  to  a  shady  street  that  faced  the 
little  river,  and  stopped  at  the  stone  house  where  Colonel 
Clark  was  to  abide. 

On  that  day,  and  for  many  days  more,  that  street  was 
thronged  wuih  wnrnors.  Chiefs  in  gala  dress  strutted  up 
and  down,  feathered  and  plumed  and  blanketed,  smeared 
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with  Mint,  bedecked  with  rudo  jewellery,  — carrinffs  an.l 
bracefetH.  From  the  remote  foritn  of  tl^  uonU^fy  ^ 
come,  where  the  cold  wind*  blow  off  the  blue  luke«  /from 
Uie  prajneH  to  the  eaHt :  from  the  upper  mnuiuiimtZ 
ZtV^^"  M,»mH«.ppi  flow,   cleur   un'd  undehki  by  the 

g.8h  WubuMh;  and  from  the  Mundy,  piny  <;ountry  between 

guard  alone,  — Sac8  and  Foxes,  Chippewayg  and  Mauraiei 
meicfneTeT"'  ^  """  '^"'  Potta^tattoLen,  chiefrand 

and  the  women  fear  to  venture  to  f  o  creek  with  thlS 
hnen  and  their  paddles  I  ®*' 

th  ng-the  bearing  of  one  man.  All  day  ling  the  great 
chiefs  sought  an  aiulience  with  him,  but  ho  ser.t  them  word 
come      in',''"/'^^  \''''^'^^  i»  t''«  -'»"cil  that  wan    o 

frn?,?'nf  fl  u^  ^"""^  \^®  '^^"•°'''*  '"'*^'^  t*'«  Pi^'J<^*t  fence  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  more  than  once  Tom  McChenney 

mSj^a  "  '^r^  '^""  through  them  that  timi.l  visitors 
might  pass.    Like  a  pack  of  wolves,  they  watched  narrowly 

I: sriTdog""''""-  ^^  '"^  '^^"'"'  '""^y  --  ^"  »"- 

v«'7n'.T"'"V'  ^  "  ^°  ?'^^'  "  ^'"  ^«ko  a  blizz'rd  at  ye  if 
ye  don  t  keep  the  way  clear."  ^ 

of  erVnt's'  onlJ^  t7  1  ^'•''  ^''^  S^dfriugly  with  a  chorus 
01  grunts,  only  to  close  in  again  as  tightly  as  before.    Hut 

man  with  the  red  hair  who  guarded  the  Colonel's  privacy. 
1  he  boy  who  sat  on  the  door-step,  the  son  of  the  great  I>uie 
tace  Chief  (as  they  called  me),\vas  a  never  ending  sou ivo 
of  comment  among  them.  Once  Colonel  Clark  sent  for 
me.  Ihe  little  front  room  of  this  house  was  not  unlike 
I  okTrf  tThl.  ,'?^'''^  at  Kaskaskia.  It  had  bare  walls, 
LIIa  V  '*"'^  '^^'*'"'  •''"'^  ^  ^^^^c'fi'^  in  the  corner.  It 
na^W  f^'  T"  T"^^-  P^''°^'  bedroom,  for  tliere  was  a 
pallet  too.  Now  the  table  was  covered  with  parchments 
and  papers,  and  beside  Colonel  Clark  sat  a  grave  g^it^ 
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man  of  ftbout  hln  own  aj?e.  Ah  I  came  Into  the  room 
t  olonel  U&rk  rclttxcd,  turu«d  toward  thin  ifuntluman,  uud 
Mid :  — 

"  MonHiour  firiiliot,  iMihold  my  romnuniMiry-ffrnfral  my 
«trftt«.KWt,  my  fuiuniifr."  And  M.»nHi..ur  (irmiut  HmiUMf. 
He  Ht ruck  mu  m  a  mun  who  ncvrr  let  hinmclf  go  uunicit-ntlv 
it)  Ittutfh.  '' 

"  Ah,"  ho  wiid,  "  Vigo  biM  t«)hl  mv  how  lio  Hottli-d  the 
oueHtion  <)f  pajHT  money.  Hu  might  do  Momuthinj/  for  the 
tonj^reiw  in  the  KjiHt." 

'•  iMvy  ig  II  Scotchman,  like  John  Law,"  miid  the  Cohincl, 
"  and  ho  in  u  maator  at  perceiving  u  man'j*  character  and 
uuMineHM. 

••  What  would  you  call  mo,  at  a  venture,  Davy  ?  "  aaked 
MonHieur  Gratiot. 

Ho  spoke  excellent  ICngliHh,  with  only  a  slight  accent. 

"  A  citizen  of  the  wt)rld,  like  Monsieur  Vigo,^'  I  anuwerrd 
at  a  hazard. 

"Part/iVu.'"  said  Monsieur  Gratiot,  "you  are  not  far 
away.  Like  .Monsieur  Vigo  I  keen  a  Htore  here  at  Cahokia. 
Like  Monsieur  Vigo,  I  hrtvo  travelled  much  in  my  day.  Do 
you  know  where  Switzerland  is,  Davy  ?" 

I  did  not. 

"It  is  a  country  set  like  a  cluster  of  jewels  in  the  heart 
of  Luioj  <%"  said  Monsieur  (iratiot,  "and  there  are  moun- 
tains there  that  rise  among  the  clouds  and  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snows.  An«»  when  the  sun  sets  on  those  snows 
they  are  rubies,  and  the  skies  above  them  sapphire." 

"I  was  born  amongst  the  mountains,  sir,^'  I  answered, 
my  pulse  quickening  at  his  description,  "  b  i  they  were 
not  so  high  as  those  you  speak  of." 

"Then,"  said  Monsieur  Gratiot,  "you  can  under- 
stand a  little  my  sorrow  as  a  lad  when  I  left  it.  From 
Switzerland  I  went  to  a  foggy  place  called  London,  and 
thence  I  crossed  the  ocean  to  the  solemn  forests  of  tl-e 
north  of  Canada,  where  I  was  many  years,  learning  the 
characters  of  these  gentlemen  who  are  looking  in  upon  us." 
f^-i.i  II  .YJV...J  .,...  ,.,,„  av  w:  itiic  Oi  peering  rcu  faces  by 
the  pickeU.     Moumeur  Gratiot  smiled  at  Clark.     "And 
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thore'i  another  jM>int  of  rfiMjruhItino«  l)ttwecn  mywlf  and 
MoiwUsur  ViKii. 

"Ilavo  you  tftktm  tho  \iaiwr  monoy  ?  "  I  ai-mimUxI. 

M.uwieur  Omtiot  kIu|){m>(1  hin  liiiun  brcech.»H.  ••  rhat  I 
have/'  and  iUin  time  I  thought  ho  wjw  going  to  hiuirh. 
But  ho  di<l  n«»t,  though  hiM  «y»»H  Kpurkled.  »♦  And  do 
vou  think  that  tho  gtKxl  Congroiw  will  ever  reimy  nio, 
Davy  ? "  I  J       * 

"  No,  Mir,"  Haid  I. 

*'  Pfifef"  ♦'x.liiirnod  Monsieur  Oratiot,  but  he  did  not 
•eem  to  be  off.'nch'tl  or  Hhakcn. 

"Davy,"»a»d  ('ohjmd  Clark,  "  wo  have  had  enough  of 
pr««li(tion.H  for  tho  projjt'ut.  Fetch  tluH  h-ttor  to  Captain 
Howrnan  at  tho  garrinon  up  th.  n'reot."  He  iianded  me 
tho  letter.     "  Are  vou  afraid  of      o  ludiatiH  /  " 

*'  If  I  were,  Hir,  I  w..uld  not  Hhow  it,"  I  said,  for  he  had 
encouraged  mo  to  tjrik  frooly  t«»  him. 

"  AvaMt !  "  cried  the  Colonel,  an  I  was  going  out.  ♦♦  And 
why  not  ?  ** 

"If  I  show  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  them,  sir,  they  will 
think  that  you  are  tho  less  so." 

"There  vou  are  for  Htrategy,  Gratiot,"  sa  '  'onl 
Clark,  laughinjj.     "  Get  out,  you  ra«cal." 

Tom  wa**  more  concerned  when  I  appeared. 

"  Don't  pester  'em,  Davy,"  said  ho ;  "  for  (iod'n  sake  lon't 
pester  em.^^  They're  srx.ilin'  for  a  figlit.  Stand  hack  thar, 
ye  critters,  ho  Hhouted,  brandislang  his  ritlo  in  their  faces. 
"  Ugh,  I  reckon  it  wouldn't  take  a  liorso  or  a  dog  to  scent 
ye  to-day.     Rank  b'ar's  oil !     Kite  along,  Davy." 

Clutching  tho  letter  tightly,  I  slipjM'd  between  the  nar- 
rowed ranks,  and  gained  tho  middle  of  the  street,  not  with- 
out a  quickened  bout  of  my  heart.  Thetue  I  sped,  dodginjr 
this  group  and  that,  until  I  came  to  the  long  log  house 
that  was  called  the  garrison.  Ik-re  our  men  were  stationed, 
where  formerly  a  souad  from  an  Knglish  regiment  was 
quartered.  I  found  Captain  Bowman,  delivered  the  let- 
ter,  and   started  back   again    thr<.ugh   the  brown,  dustv 

**-n^i'  ^i"  •  '  i^^  *"  ^^'"^  ^^'"'^''  "*  ^'"^  ^^^^'  forest  trees  that 
still  lined  It,  doubling  now  and  again  to  avoid  an  idling 
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brave  that  looked  bent  upon  mischief.      For  a  sinde  mis- 
chance might  set  the  tide  running  to  massacre. 

I  was  neuring  the  gate  again,  tlie  dust  flying  from  my 
moceiusined  feet,  the  sight  of  the  stalwart  Tom  givinir  me 
coumgu  again.     Suddenly,  with  the  deftness  of  a  panther, 
an  Indian  shot  fcjrward  and  lifted  me  high  iu  his  arms, 
lo  this  day  I  recall  my  terror  as  I  dangled  in  mid-air,  star- 
ing into  a  hideous  face.     Hy  intuition  1  kicked  him  iu  the 
stoinacli  with  all  my  might,  and  with  a  howl  of  surprise 
and  rage  his  hngers  gripped  into   my  flesh.     The  next 
thing  I  remember  was  being  in  the  dust,  suffocated  by  that 
odor  which  he  who  has  known  it  can  never  forget.     A 
medley  of  discordant  cries  was  in  my  ears.     TheS  I  was 
snatched  up,  bumped  against  heads  and  shoulders,  and 
deposited  somewhere.      Now  it  was  Tom's  face  that  was 
c  ose  to  mine,  and  the  light  of  a  fierce  anger  was  in  his 
blue  eyes.  ° 

"  Did  they  hurt  ye,  Davy  ?  "  he  asked. 

I  shook  my  head.  Before  I  could  speak  he  was  at  the 
gate  again,  confronting  the  mob  of  savages  that  swaved 
against  the  fence,  and  the  street  was  filled  with  running 
Jigure,  A  voice  of  command  that  I  knew  well  came  from 
behind  me.     It  was  Colonel  Clark's. 

"  Stay  where  you  are,  McChesney!"  he  shouted,  and 
lorn  halted  with  his  hand  on  the  latch. 

"With  your  permission,  I  will  speak  to  them,"  said 
Monsieur  Gratiot,  who  had  come  out  also. 

I  looked  up  at  him,  and  he  was  as  calm  as  when  he  had 
joked  with  me  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Clark,  briefly. 

Monsieur  Gratiot  surveyed  them  scornfully, 
said  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^®  Hungry  Wolf,  who  speaks  English?  "  he 

There  was  a  stir  in  the  rear  ranks,  and  a  lean  savage 
with  abnormal  cheek  bones  pushed  forward 

"Hungry  Wolf  here,"  he  said  with  a  grunt. 

"The  Hungry  Wolf  knew  the  French  trader  at  Michili- 
niackinac,  said  Monsieur  Gratiot.  "  He  knows  that  the 
iJrench  trader's  word  is  a  true  word.     Let  the  Hungry 
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iTvirf " k';."""''""'™'  """  "■»  Chief  of  the  Long  Knives 

an'a„.ver  f,.„„.  tt  fi.^.'.r.vl'.L'i.lT  JS'ln?"  'll^rZ? 
tWre  we..„  n,a„y  ,™„.,,  „„j  ,.„  iJung-TWot/lurtl 

forgfv'e>te':',id'  '^':/-"g  Knives  i.  njercitully  inclined  to 
n>o?e  play  ' W  ir'iho  Vi^l^^l '''"^-  a  "i"  ',''"'■• """"  ^  "« 

Again  the  Huntrry  Wolf  tnn*slit^,l       'ri     xt    .,  ,,r.    , 

As  for  the  son  of  the  Great  White  Chi^^f  h^     4.  r 
long  time  that  afternoon   be   de  t  e  t.^cfmtch  of  t'l ' 

Show  noTA;      ImwT'f  reasoning  told  him  that  he  must 
then,,  „or7oc!£,  to^Hghrorkf  """""  ™"'^''  =""™^ 

.MrrK^'rih^i!!?!^^^^^^^^^ 

the  EncT  i«h  hi<l  .»..,^.      -j^u  xi  "-'"-'  '.'5  '^nc  tieaties  which 
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by  heart.  There  was  no  haste  in  what  he  did,  no  uneasi- 
ness in  his  manner.  He  listened  to  the  advice  of  Monsieur 
Gratiot  and  other  Creole  gentlemen  of  weight,  to  the  Span- 
ish officers  who  came  in  their  regimentals  from  St.  Louis 
out  of  curiosity  to  see  how  this  man  would  treat  with  the 
tribes.  For  he  spoke  of  his  intentions  to  none  of  them, 
and  gained  the  more  respect  by  it.  Within  the  week  the 
council  began;  and  the  scene  of  the  great  drama  was  a 
field  near  the  village,  the  background  of  forest  trees.  Few 
plays  on  the  world's  stage  have  held  such  suspense,  few  bat- 
tles such  excitement  for  1  liose  who  watched.  Here  was  the 
spectacle  of  one  strong  man's  brain  pitted  against  the  com- 
bined craft  of  the  wilderness.  In  the  midst  of  a  stretch 
of  waving  grass  was  a  table,  and  a  young  man  of  six-and- 
twenty  sat  there  alone.  Around  him  were  ringed  the 
gathered  tribes,  each  chief  in  the  order  of  his  importance 
squatted  in  the  inner  circle,  their  blankets  making  patches 
of  bright  color  against  the  green.  Behind  the  tribes  was 
the  little  group  of  hunting  shirts,  the  men  leaning  on  the 
barrels  of  their  long  rifles,  indolent  but  watchful.  Here 
and  there  a  gay  uniform  of  a  Spanish  or  Creole  officer,  and 
behind  these  all  the  population  of  the  village  that  dared  to 
show  itself. 

The  ceremonies  began  with  the  kindling  of  the  council 
fire,  —  a  rite  handed  down  through  unknown  centuries  of 
Indian  usage.  By  it  nations  had  been  made  .and  unmade, 
broad  lands  passed,  even  as  they  now  might  pass.  The 
yellow  of  its  crackling  flames  was  shamed  by  the  summer 
sun,  and  the  black  smoke  of  it  was  wafted  by  the  south 
wind  over  the  forest.  Then  for  three  days  the  chiefs 
spoke,  and  a  man  listened,  unmoved.  The  sound  of  these 
orations,  wild  and  fearful  to  my  boyish  ear,  comes  back 
to  me  now.  Yet  there  was  a  cadence  in  it,  a  music  of 
notes  now  falling,  now  rising  to  a  passion  and  intensity 
that  thrilled  us. 

Bad  birds  flying  through  the  land  (the  British  agents) 
had  besought  them  to  take  up  the  bloody  hatchet.  They 
had  sinned.  They  had  listened  to  the  lies  which  the  bad 
birds  had  told  of  the  Big  Knives,  they  had  taken  their 
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presents.  But  now  the  Great  Spirit  in  Ilis  wisdom  had 
brought  themselves  and  the  Chief  of  the  Big  Knives  to- 
gether. Therefore  (suiting  the  action  to  the  word)  they 
stamped  on  the  bloody  belt,  and  rent  in  pieces  the  em- 
blems of  the  White  King  across  the  water.  So  said  the 
interpreters,  as  the  chiefs  one  after  another  tore  the  minia- 
ture British  flags  which  had  been  given  them  into  bits. 
On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  the  White  Chief  rose  in 
^  his  chair,  gazing;  haughtily  about  him.     Tliere  was  a  deep 

silence. 
^  "Tell  your  c^  iefs,"  he  said,  "  tell  your  chiefs  that  to- 

i  morrow  I  will  g.ve  them  an  answer.     And  upon  the  man- 

1  ner  in  which  they  receive  that  answer  depends  the  fate  of 

your  nations.     Goodnight." 

They  rose  and,  thronging  around  him,  sought  to  take 
his  hand.     But  Clark  turned  from  them. 

"  Peace  is  not  yet  come,"  he  said  sternly.  "  It  is  time 
to  take  the  hand  when  the  heart  is  given  with  it." 

A  feathered  headsman  of  one  of  the  tribes  gave  back 
with  dignity  and  spoke. 

"  It  is  well  said  by  the  Great  Chief  of  the  Pale  Faces," 
he  answered  ;  "  these  in  truth  are  not  the  words  of  a  man 
with  a  double  tongue." 

So  they  sought  their  quarters  for  the  night,  and  sus- 
pense hung  breathless  over  the  village. 

There  were  many  callers  at  the  stone  house  that 
evening,  —  Spanish  officers,  Creole  gentlemen,  an  English 
Canadian  trader  or  two.  With  my  elbow  on  the  sill  of 
the  open  window  I  watched  them  awhile,  listening  with  a 
boy's  eagerness  to  what  they  had  to  say  of  the  day's  doings. 
They  disputed  amongst   themselves  in   various   degrees 

of  English  as  to  the  manner  of  treating  the  red  man, 

now  gesticulating,  now  threatening,  now  seizing  a  rolled 
parchment  treaty  from  the  table.  Clark  sat  alone,  a  little 
apart,  silent  save  a  word  now  and  then  in  a  low  tone  to 
Monsieur  Gratiot  or  Captain  Bowman.  Here  was  an  odd 
assortment  of  the  races  which  had  overrun  the  new  world. 
At  intervals  some  disputant  wuuld  pause  in  his  talk  to 
kill  a  mosquito  or  fight  away  a  moth  or  a  June-bug,  but 
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presently  the  argument  reached  such  a  pitch  that  the  mos- 
quitoes fed  undisturbed. 

"You  have  done  much,  sir,"  said  the  Spanish  com- 
mandant  of  St.  Louis,  "but  the  savage,  he  will  never  be 
content  without  present.  He  will  never  be  won  without 
present.  * 

Clark  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  perforce  listened 
to  when  they  begin  to  speak. 

«  Captain  de  Leyba,"  said  he,  "  I  know  not  what  may  be 
the  present  policy  of  his  Spanish  Majesty  with  McGilli- 
vray  and  his  Creeks  in  the  south,  but  this  I  do  believe," 
and  he  brought  down  his  fist  among  the  papers,  "that 
the  old  French  and  Spanish  t.  eaties  were  right  in  prin- 
ciple. Here  are  copies  of  the  English  treaties  that  I  have 
secured,  and  in  them  thousands  of  sovereigns  have  been 
thrown  away.  They  are  so  much  waste  paper.  Gentle- 
men, the  Indians  are  children.  If  you  give  them  presents, 
they  believe  you  to  be  afraid  of  them.  I  will  deal  with 
them  without  presents  ;  and  if  I  had  the  gold  of  the  Bank 
of  England  stored  in  the  garrison  there,  they  should  not 
touch  a  piece  of  it." 

But  Captain  de  Leyba,  incredulous,  raised  his  eyebrows 
and  shrugged. 

"Por  i)io»,"  he  cried,  "whoever  hear  of  one  man 
and  hfty  mihtia  subduing  the  northern  tribes  without  a 
piastre  f  " 

After  a  while  the  Colonel  called  me  in,  and  sent  me 
speeding  across  the  little  river  with  a  note  to  a  certain 
Mr.  Brady,  whose  house  was  not  far  away.  Like  many 
another  citizen  of  Cahokia,  Mr.  Brady  was  terror-ridden. 
A  party  of  young  Puan  bucks  had  decreed  it  to  be  their 
pleasure  to  encamp  in  Mr.  Brady's  yard,  to  peer  tlirouch 
the  shutters  into  Mr.  Brady's  house,  to  enjoy  themselves 
by  annoying  Mr.  Brady's  family  and  others  as  much  as 
possible.  During  the  Indian  occupation  of  Cahokia  this 
band  had  gained  a  well-deserved  reputation  for  mischief  ; 
and  chief  among  them  was  the  North  Wind  himself, 
whom  I  had  done  the  honor  to  kick  in  the  : '  ;ach. 
lo-night  they  had  made  a  fire  m  this  Mr.  Brady',  uower- 
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garden,  over  which   thev  were  cooking  venison  steaks. 
And,  as  I  reached  the  d,oor,  the  Nortlx  Wind  spied  me, 
grinned,  rubbed  his  stomach,  made  a  false  dash  at  me  that 
frightened  me  out  of  my  wits,  and  finally  went  through 
the  pantomime  of  scalping  me.     I  stood  looking  at  him 
with  my  legs  apart,  for  the  son  of  the  Great  Chief  must 
not  run   away.     And   I   marked  that  the   North   Wind 
had   two  great  ornamental  daubs  like  shutter-fastenings 
painted  on  his  cheeks.     I  sniffed  preparation,  too,  on  his 
followers,  and  I  was  sure   they  were  getting   ready  for 
some  new  deviltry.     I  handed   the   note   to   Mr.  Brady 
through  the  crack  of  the  door  that  he  vouchsafed  to  me, 
ai.    when  he  had  slammed  and  bolted  me  out,  I  ran  into 
tho  street  and  stood  for  some  time  behind  the  trunk  of  a 
big  hickory,  watching  the  followers  of  the  North  Wind. 
Some  were  painting   themselves,  others  cleaning  their 
rifles  and  sharpening  their  scalping  knives.     All  jabbered 
unceasingly.     Now  and  again  a  silent  brave  passed,  paused 
a  moment  to  survey  them  gravely,  grunted  an  answer  to 
something  they  would  fling  at  him,  and  went  on.    At 
length  arrived  three  chiefs  whom  I  knew  to  be  high  in 
the  councils.     The  North  Wind  came  out  to  them?  and 
the  four  blanketed  forms  stood  silhouetted  between  me 
and  the  fire  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     By  this  time  I  was 
sure  of  a  plot,  and  fled  away  to  another  tree  for  fear  of 
detection.      At  length  stalked    through  the  street  the 
Hungry  Wolf,  the  interpreter.     I  knew  this  man  to  be 
friendly  to  Clark,  and  I  acted  on  impulse.     He  gave  a 
grunt  of  surprise  when  I  halted  before  him.     I  made  ud 
my  mind.  ^ 

"The  son  of  the  Great  Chief  knows  that  the  Puans 
have  wickedness  in  their  hearts  to-night,"  I  said  ;  "  the 
tongue  of  the  Hungry  Wolf  does  not  lie." 

The  big  Indian  drew  back  with  another  grunt,  and  the 
distant  firelight  flashed  on  his  eyes  as  on  polished  black 

"  Umrrhh  !     Is  the  Pale  Face  Chief's  son  a  prophet  ^" 
"  The  anger  of  the  Pale  Face  Chief  and  of  his  country- 
men IS  as  the  hurricane,"  I  said,  scarce  believing  my  own 
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ears.     For  a  lad  is  imitative  by  nature,  and  I   had  not 
listened  to  the  interpreters  for  three  days  without  profit. 

The  Hungry  Wolf  grunted  again,  after  which  te  was 
silent  for  a  long  time.     Then  he  said  :  — 

"Let  the  Chief  of  the  Long   Knives  have  guard  to- 
night.      And  suddenly  he  was  gone  into  the  darkness. 

I  waded  the  creek  and  s],ed  to  Clark.  He  was  alone 
now,  the  shutters  of  the  room  closed.  And  as  I  came  in 
I  could  scarce  believe  that  he  was  the  same  masterful  man 
1  had  seen  at  the  council  that  day,  and  at  the  conference 
an  hour  gone.  He  was  once  more  the  friend  at  whose 
feet  I  sat  in  private,  who  talked  to  me  as  a  companion  and 
&  latner. 

"  w  w  • '^- J'''''''  ?"'?  .>Hf "'  ^^^3^  ^  "  he  asked.     And  then, 
"  What  IS  it,  my  lad  ? 

I  crept  close  to  him  and  told  him  in  a  breathless  under- 
tone, and  I  knew  that  I  was  shaking  the  while.  He 
listened  gravely,  and  when  I  had  finished  laid  a  firm  hand 
on  my  head. 

"There,"  he  said,  "you  are  a  brave  lad,  and  a  canny." 

He  thought  a  minute,  his  hand  still  resting  on  mv  head, 
and  then  rose  and  led  me  to  the  back  door  of  the  house. 
It  was  near  midnight,  and  the  sounds  of  the  place  were 
stilling,  the  crickets  chirping  in  the  grass. 

"Run  to  Captain  Bowman  and  tell  him  to  send  ten  men 
to  this  door.  But  they  must  come  man  by  man,  to  escape 
detection.  Do  you  understand?"  I  nodded  and  was 
starting,  but  he  still  held  me.  "  God  bless  you,  Davy, 
you  are  a  brave  boy."  ■^' 

He  closed  the  door  softly  and  I  sped  away,  my  mocca- 
sins  making  no  sound  on  the  soft  dirt.  I  reached  the 
garrison,  was  challenged  by  Jack  Terrill,  the  guard,  and 
brought  by  him  to  Bowman's  room.  The  Captain  sat,  un- 
dressed, at  the  edge  of  his  bed.  But  he  was  a  man  of 
action,  and  strode  into  the  long  room  where  his  company 
was  sleeping  and  gave  his  orders  without  delay. 

Half  an  hour  later  there  was  no  light  in  the  village, 
inu  i^uioaei  s  heitd.iuarters  were  dark,  but  in  the  kitchen 
a  dozen  tall  men  were  waiting. 
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So  far  as  the  world  knew,  the  Chief  of  the  Lone  Knives 
slept  peacefully  m  his  house.  And  such  was  his  se^se 
of  power  that  not  even  a  sentry  paced  the  street  tithZT 
For  by  these  things  is  the  IndL^und  i  ^  e/sed  it  the 
my  kitchen  a  dozen  men  and  a  boy  tried  to  hush  thei? 
breathing  and  sweltered.  For  it  was  very  hot,  and  the 
Fhp  nn^  '''^%'  "^  ^^*  ^^^''"^^^  ^"«  «tiHing  to  men  u«ed  to 

laAerTand  Torr^r^"'^^  ""^^i^  ^  ^-'  -««  «  %hted 
It^  «    1    1     ^o°i  McChesney  stood  ready  to  seize  it  at 

uns  ?L1?sT-    Th"-'"^''  ^^^^«^°°^  ^^«  '"-«"t  o'      me 
runs  sluggish.     Thrice  our  muscles  were  startled  intn 

^uf  n?!n  ^^'  '^'  ^"r ^  °^  ^  *^«""d,  and  once  a  cock  crew 
thejKrp^^^^^^ 

the  '^antern'ro  ''  .T^k^^"  ^^^^P^"^  ^  ^^^"kel  around 
behind  ?h^'  J  .  ^f  ^^^  r^'  ^^^  ^«  "^a««ed  ourselves 
behind  the  front  door.  Another  breathing  space  and 
then  the  war-cry  of  the  Puans  broke  hideously  on  ?heiiX 
and  children  woke,  crying,  from  their  sfeep  In  fwo 
bounds  our  little  detachment  was  in  the  street  tL  hV^ 
spouting  red  from  the  Deckards,  fain  tshtdoty  form 
fading  along    he  line  of  trees.     After  that  an  Zoar  ™f 

?oTthe  mtli^"''  rr  ?°^  '""r^  ^  ^^"™  beatinTmadlv 
stream  Iho/tn  .1  '  ^"f "  ^T^  themselves  across  the 
stream,  1  hot  in  their  wake,    through  Mr.  Bradv's  eate 
which  was  open ;  and  there  was  a  scene  of  sweet  trSquUHty 
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under  the  lantern's  rays,  —  the  North  Wind  and  his  friends 
wrapped  in  their  blankets  and  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the 

"  R^"^t  ^^^  *,l^  varmints,"  cried  Tom,  and  ho  turned 
over  the  North  Wind  with  his  foot,  as  a  log. 

With  a,  grunt  of  fury  the  Indian  shed  his  blanket  and 
scrambled  to  his  feet,  and  stood  glaring  at  us  through  his 
puint.^  IJut  suddenly  he  met  the  fixed  sternness  of 
Clark  8  gaze,  and  hin  own  siiifted.  By  this  time  his 
followers  were  up.  The  North  Wind  raised  his  hands  to 
heaven  in  token  of  his  innocence,  and  then  spread  his 
palms  outNvard.     Where  was  the  proof? 

"Look  1"  I  cried,  quivering  with  excitement;  "look, 
their  leggings  and  moccasins  are  wet  I " 

"  There's  no  devil  if  they  beant  I  "  said  Tom,  and  there 
was  a  murmur  of  approval  from  the  other  men. 

"Ihe  boy  18  right,"  said  the  Colonel,  and  turned  to 
lorn,  "bergtant,  have  the  chiefs  put  in  irons."  He 
swung  on  his  heel,  and  without  more  ado  went  back  to 
his  house  to  bed.  The  North  Wind  and  two  others  were 
easily  singled  out  as  the  leaders,  and  were  straightway 
escorted  to  the  garrison  house,  their  air  of  injured 
innocence  availing  them  not  a  whit.  The  militia  was 
dismissed,  and  the  village  was  hushed  once  more. 

But  all  night  long  the  chiefs  went  to  and  fro,  taking 
counsel  among  themselves.  What  would  the  Chief  of  the 
rale  h  aces  do  ? 

The  morning  came  with  a  cloudy,  damp  dawning. 
Within  a  decent  time  (for  the  Indian  is  decorous)  blanketed 
deputations  filled  the  archways  under  the  trees  and  waited 
there  as  the  minutes  ran  into  hours.  The  Chief  of  the 
Long  Knives  surveyed  the  morning  from  his  door-step,  and 
his  eyes  rested  on  a  solemn  figure  at  the  gate.  It  was 
the  Hungry  Wolf.  Sorrow  was  in  his  voice,  and  he  bore 
messages  from  the  twenty  great  chiefs  nho  stood  beyond. 
Ihey  were  come  to  express  their  abhorrence  of  the  night's 
doings,  of  which  they  were  as  innocent  as  the  deer  of  the 
forest. 

"  Let  the  Hungry  Wolf  tell  the  chiefs,"  said  Colonel 
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Clark,  briefly  "that   the   council  h  the  place  for  talk." 
An.l  ho  went  back  into  the  h.,UHe  again. 

1  hen  ho  bade  me  run  to  Captain  Bowman  with  an  order 

coun:.'7r?r-^'-"^'^   ^^^"^  ^"^  '"«  confedeTates  to  the 
council  held  in  irons. 

The    diiy    followed   the   promise  of  the  dawn.     The 

clouds  hunp  low,  and  now  and  u^Min  preat  drops  struck 

he  faces  o   the  jMjople  in  the  field:    And  like  thi  heaveiL. 

wL T"'^^^  ''''^^  'T  "'•^''S*^^^  ''-''^  '^^  knew  not  what 
Was  It  peace  or  war?    As  l^fore,  a  white  man  sat  with 

supreme  indifference  at  a  table,  and  in  front  of  him  three 

most  unhappy  chiefs  squatted  in  the  grass,  the  shame  of 

the  r  irons  hidden  under  the  blanket  folds.     AudacUy  is 

the  Nnrfh  w  ^  °  ^?fP"V'nt  «/  genius.  To  have  rescued 
the  North  Wind  and  his  friends  would  have  been  child's 
play  ;  to  have  retired  from  the  council  with  threats  of 
war,  as  easy. 

And  yet  they  craved  pardon. 

One  chief  after  another  rose  with  dignity  in  the  rinff  and 
came  to  the  table  to  plead.  An  argument  desefving 
mention  was  that  the  N<.rth  Wind  had  desired  to  test  thf 
friendship  of  the  French  for  the  Big  Knives,  -  set  forth 
without  a  smile.  To  all  pleaders  Colonel  Clark  shook  hiS 
fiead.  He,  being  a  warrior,  cared  little  whether  such 
people  were  friends  or  foes.  He  held  them  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand.     And  at  length  they  came  no  more. 

llie  very  clouds  seemed  to  hang  motionless   when  he 

what  he  said.  The  Hungry  Wolf  caught  the  spirit  of  it, 
and  was  eloquent  in  his  own  tongue,  and  no  word  of  it  was 
lost,  first  he  told  them  of  the  causes  of  war,  of  the 
thirteen  council  fires  with  the  English,  and  in  terms  that 
the  Indian  mind  might  grasp,  and  how  their  old  father, 
tl^e^French  King,had  jomedthe  Big  Knives  in  this  righteous 

"  Warriors,"  said  he,  "  here  is  a  bloody  belt  and  a  white 

S  V  •  •  *?u  *'M^:  r^^'  >'^'^  "^*y  ^e'-^ve  this  towi  in 
satet^  to  join  the  English,  and  we  shall  tk-n  see  whicL  of 
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us  can  stain  our  shirts  with  the  most  blood.  But,  nhould 
it  be  the  path  of  i>eace  as  brothers  of  the  Big  Kniven  and 
of  their  friends  tlje  French,  and  then  you  go  to  your  homes 
and  listen  to  the  bad  birdn,  you  will  tnen  no  longer  deserve 
to  be  called  men  and  warriors,  —  but  creatures  of  two 
tongues,  which  ought  to  be  destroyed.  Let  us  then  part 
this  evening  in  the  hope  that  the  (Jreat  Spirit  will  bring 
us  together  again  with  the  Hun  an  brothers." 

So  the  council  broke  up.  White  man  and  red  went 
trooping  into  town,  staring  curiously  at  the  guard  which 
was  leading  the  North  Wind  and  his  frientls  to  another 
night  of  meditation.  What  their  fate  would  be  no  roan 
knew.     Many  thought  the  tomahawk. 

That  night  tlie  citizens  of  the  little  village  of  Pain  Court, 
as  St.  Louis  was  called,  might  have  seen  the  sky  reddened 
in  the  eastward.  It  was  the  loom  of  many  fires  at  Cahokia, 
and  around  them  the  chiefs  of  the  forty  tribes — all  save 
the  three  in  durance  vile  —  were  gathered  in  solemn  talk. 
Would  they  take  the  bloody  IkjU  or  the  white  one  ?  No 
man  car6d  so  little  as  the  Pale  Face  Chief.  When  their 
eyes  were  turned  from  the  fitful  blaze  of  the  logs,  the  gala 
light  of  many  candles  greeted  them.  And  above  the  sound 
of  their  own  speeches  rose  the  merrier  note  of  the  fiddle. 
The  garrison  windows  shone  like  lanterns,  and  behind  these 
Creole  and  backwoodsman  swung  the  village  ladies  in  the 
gay  French  dances.  The  man  at  whose  bidding  this 
merrymaking  was  held  stood  in  a  corner  watching  with 
folded  arms,  and  none  to  look  at  him  might  know  that 
he  was  playing  for  a  stake. 

The  troubled  fires  of  the  Indians  had  died  to  embers 
long  before  the  candles  were  snuffed  in  the  garrison  house 
and  the  music  ceased. 

The  sun  himself  was  pleased  to  hail  that  last  morning  of 
the  great  council,  and  beamed  with  torrid  tolerance  upon 
the  ceremony  of  kindling  the  greatest  of  the  fires.  On 
this  morning  Colonel  Clark  did  not  sit  alone,  but  was  sur- 
rounded by  men  of  weight,  —  by  Monsieur  Gratiot  and 
other  citizuiiS,  Captain  Ho\s  i  and  the  Spanish  oiTicei-s. 
And  when  at  length  the  brush  crackled  and  the  flames 
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cauffht  the  lofjn,  three  of  the  mi^flitioHt  clii..fj«  nronp.     The 
gretttost,  victor  in  fifty  tribal  wurn,  h«.|,|  in  Iuh  hiirnl  the 
whit©  belt  of  jHwi'.     Tho  Hfcorul   Ix^nj  a  loiijf-Mtfintnf<l 
pipe  with  ii  huK'c  Im.wI.     And  uftfr  hitii,  with  nunwured 
»topN,  a  third  vmm  with  a  Hinokiiiif  cfnH«r,  —  tho  sacred 
fire  with  which  to  kindle  the  pirn-.     Iliiltinjf  U'fore  Chirk, 
he  first  Hwung  the  cttiner  to  the  heavcjis,  then  to  the  eartli, 
then  to  all  tho  npiritM  of  the  uir,  —  callinj?  theue  to  w  itnewj 
that  peace  was  conu-  at  hwt,--and  finally  to  the  Ci.ief  of 
the  Long  KnivcH  and  to  the  gentlemen  of  dignity  about 
hiH  person.      Next  tho  Indian  turned,  an«l  Mpoke  to  hig 
brethren   in   incaHurcd,  8ont)rouM   tJ»nes.     Ho   bade   them 
thank  that  (treat   Spirit  who  had  cleared   the  sky  and 
opened  their  ears  and  heartn  that  they  might  receive  the 
truth,—  who  had  laid  bare  to  their  underntanding  the  lies 
of  the  English.     Even  as  these  English  had  served  the  Hig 
Knives,  so  might  they  one  day  servo  the  Indians.     There- 
fore ho  commanded  them  to  cast  tho  tomahawk  into  the 
river,  and  when  they  should  return  to  their  land  to  drive 
the  evil  birds  from  it.    And  they  niu.st  send  their  wise  men 
to  Kaskaskia  to  hear  tho  words  of  wisilom  of   the  Groat 
White  Chief,  Clark.      Ho  thanked  tho  (ireat  S[)irit  for 
this  council  fire  which  Ho  had  kindled  at  Cahokia. 

Lifting  tho  bowl  of  the  censer,  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
people  he  drew  in  a  long  whilT  to  Iwar  witness  of  |)eace. 
After  him  the  pipe  went  tho  interminable  rounds  of  the 
chiefs.  Colonel  Clark  took  it,  and  pufifed ;  Captain  Bovman 
puffed,  — everybody  puffed. 

"  Davy  must  have  a  pull,"  cried  Tom ;  and  even  the 
chiefs  smiled  as  I  coughed  and  sputtered,  while  my  friends 
roared  with  laughter.  It  gave  me  no  great  notion  of  the 
fragrance  of  tobacco.  And  then  came  such  a  hand-shak- 
ing and  grunting  as  a  man  rarely  sees  in  a  lifetime. 

There  was  but  one  discjuieling  question  left :  What  was 
to  become  of  the  North  Wind  and  his  friends?  None 
dared  mention  the  matter  at  such  a  time.  But  at  length, 
as  the  day  wore  on  to  afternoon,  the  Colonel  was  seen  to 
speak  quietly  to  Ca'  ain  Bowman,  anrt  several  backwoods- 
men went  off  toward  the  town.     And  presently  a  silence 
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fell  on  the  compftny  an  they  behold  the  diMocti-d  thrre 
cn«*,„jf  the  H..I1I  with  II  Kuunl.  'lh..y  wm*.  ltd  Infuie 
L.lttrk,;iiid  wh«ri  hewiw  them  hin  frtco  hnrdt.|M'd  tuMifrniu'M 
"  V'w  <>»»Jy  woriH'ri  who  watch  to  catch  ti  i^'ar  Hlefniiiif,'"' 
lie  said.  '•  1  he  Big  Kiiivwi  do  not  kill  women.  I  mIiuII  .mvo 
you  meat  for  your  journuy  hr.mc,  for  women  cannot  hunt. 
If  you  remain  hero,  you  dhall  U)  treated  tut  wiuaw*.  S>«t 
the  wcmien  free."  * 

Tom  .McChewney  cout  off  their  irons.  As  for  Clark  ho 
began  to  talk  imini.<litttcly  with  Monsieur  Gratiot,'  as 
though  he  had  diMiniMscd  them  from  hiM  mind.  And  their 
agitation  was  a  pitiful  thing  to  see.  in  vain  thev  prcKHed 
about  hwn,  in  vain  they  even  pulled  the  fringe  of  his  shirt 
to  gain  his  attention.  An.l  then  they  went  about  am.uig 
the  other  chu.fs,  but  these  dared  not  intercede.  IJneasi- 
jiess  wits  written  r.n  ev»  -y  man's  face,  and  the  talk  went 
haltingly.  But  Clark  was  s«.renity  itself.  At  length  with 
a  supreme  effort  they  plucked  up  courage  to  come  ogain  to 
t he  table,  one  holding  out  the  belt  of  peace,  antl  the  other 
the  still  smouldering  pijMj. 

Clark  paused  in  his  talk.  Ho  took  the  lielt,  and  flung 
It  away  over  the  heads  of  those  around  him.  He  seized 
the  pipe,  and  taking  u[)  his  sword  from  the  table  drew  it, 
and  with  one  blow  clave  the  stem  in  half.  There  was  no 
anger  in  either  act,  but  much  delilH«ration. 

"The  Big  Knives,"  ho  said  scornfully,  "do  not  treat 
with  women." 

The  pleading  began  again,  tho  Hungry  Wolf  interpret- 
ing  with  tremors  of  earnestness.  Their  lives  were  spared, 
but  to  what  pnriwse.  since  the  White  Chief  looked  with 

Vl-  .  •v'"  "^*.""  ^''*''"  ''     ^'''^  '"'"  ^""^v  that  bad  men  from 
Michilimackinao  put  the  deed  into  their  hearts. 

"When  the  Big  Knives  come  upon  such  people  in  thj 
wilderness, '  Clark  answered,  "  they  shoot  them  down  that 
they  may  not  eat  the  deer.  But  they  have  never  talked 
of  It. 

He  turned  from  them  once  more;  they  went  away  in  a 

-j-_i._ji  _.j      ,,,!^  ..„.    coinpa3;5iv;n,  iina   we  tnougni  the 

matter  ended  at  last.     The  sun  was  falling  low,  the  people 
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The  North  \V„uI  H|,uk«  i,.  «  voi..«  «f  Horrow  :  - 
An  at«rH.rut.nt  U,  iho  (ireut  White  ChU-f  for  the  «ln. 
of  our  nation.     Perchance  tJio  (Jreat  Chi.  f  xv   i  ,i  ;      ? 

..II  "  "'"  I"l*  "">-■'!  "lOfO. 

I  have  nuthiim  t„  ,„,y  i„  j.„„,..  ^j,,  (.y^^ 
to  the  wonderinB  Mon.ieur  (iruliot.     Hut  "no  o.he    vu"^ 

"Stand  up,"  said  tho  Colonel,  "and  uncover." 

*'  I  thank  the  Great  spirit  "  shwI  hn  ;«  „  i  i 
"that  I  have  found  n.en  aC  ^  you  nat'^n  Th"^  iT"' 
at  la«t  discovered  the  real  eluef^  of  your  peoule  lui  T'" 
ZXtT  -y-  to  treat  with  me  In 'thTb'.^i  .  ^'^i^ 
might  have  been  well.  Go  Lack  to  vour  pHo^ll".  fw 'r 
ehiufs,  and  teil  them  that  through  vou  th^  iii^'t^' 
have  granted  peace  to  your  nation/  ^  ^"'''' 
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Stepping  forward,  he  grasped  them  each  by  the  hand, 
and,  despite  training,  joy  shone  in  their  faces,  while  a 
long-drawn  murmur  arose  from  the  assemblage.  But 
Clark  did  not  stop  there.  He  presented  them  to  Captain 
Bowman  and  to  the  French  and  Spanish  gentlemen  present, 
and  they  were  hailed  by  their  own  kind  as  chiefs  of  their 
nation.  To  cap  it  all  our  troops,  backwoodsmen  and 
Creole  militia,  paraded  in  line  on  the  common,  and  fired  a 
salute  in  their  honor. 

rhu8  did  Clark  gain  the  friendship  of  the  forty  tribes 
ir  ♦he  Northwest  country. 
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CHAPTER  XVni 

"AN*   YE   HAD   BEEN    WHERE   I    HAD   BEEN' 

We  went   back   to    Kaskaskia,   Colonel    Clark    Tn«, 
and^^myself,  and   a  great   weighl   waXed  ton.'^^; 

A  peaceful  autumn  passed,  and  we  were  happy  save 
when  we  thought  of  tiiose  we  had  left  at  home,  ^f Lre^s 
no  space  here  to  tell  of  many  incidents.  Great  cine  s 
who  had  not  been  to  the  council  came  hundreds  of  leagues 
across  wide  rivers  that  they  might  see  with  their  own  les 
this  man  who  had  made  peace  without  gold,  and  thlse  had 
to  be  amused  and  entertained.  ^ 

The  apples  ripened  and  were  shaken  to  the  ground  bv 

^vnTf":     ^^'  ^T^  ^¥'^^  ^''^^^"It,  true  to  hif  promise^ 
stiove  to  teach  me  French.     Indeed,  I  picked  up  mucT  of 

Kaskiskh  %'"  ""^  intercourse  with  ?he  inhubitan      o 
Kaskaskia.     How   well   I   recall   that   simple    life  —its 
dances,  Its  songs,  and  the  games  with  the  laughing  boys 
and  girls  on  the  common  !     And  the  good  plopb  were 
very  land  to  the  orphan  that  dwelt  wi?h  CoCel  Chtrk 
the  drummer  boy  of  his  regiment.  ' 

But  winter  brought  forebodings.  When  the  garden 
patches  grew  bare  and  bi  own,  and  the  bleak  windf  from 
across  the  Mississippi  swept  over  the  commomuntowaiS 
tidings  came  like  water  dripping  from  a  roof  bU  hv  h  t 
A"d  day  b^.^Jfy  Colonel  Clkfk  looked  gmver.'  The  met 
sengers  he  had  sent  to  Vin  .^nnes  came  not  back  and  t^fp 

nnrthT:  \ji  ■  fe''^^^l^7"ig  i'^«  a  thundercloud  in  the 
northeast.  Monsieur  Vigo  himself,  who  had  gone  to 
Vmeer.pes  on  his  own  business,  did  not  return.     As  for 
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the  inhabitants,  some  of  them  who  had  once  bowed  to  us 
with  a  smile  now  passed  with  faces  averted. 

The  cold  set  the  miry  roads  like  cement,  in  ruts  and 
ridges.  A  flurry  of  snow  came  and  powdered  the  roofs 
even  as  the  French  loaves  are  powdered. 

It  was  January.  There  was  Colonel  Clark  on  a  runt 
of  an  Indian  pony ;  Tom  McChesney  on  another,  riding 
ahead,  several  French  gentlemen  seated  on  stools  in  a  two- 
wheeled  cart,  and  myself.  We  were  going  to  Cahokia, 
and  It  was  very  cold,  and  when  the  tireless  wheels  bumped 
from  ridge  to  gully,  the  gentlemen  grabbed  each  other  as 
they  slid  about,  and  laughed. 

All  at  once  the  merriment  ceased,  and  looking  forward 
we  saw  that  Tom  had  leaped  from  his  saddle  and  was 
bending  over  something  in  the  snow.  These  chanced  to 
be  the  footprints  of  some  twenty  men. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  alarming  discovery  was 
that  Tom  went  on  express  to  warn  Captain  Bowman,  and 
the  rest  of  us  returned  to  a  painful  sce.e  at  Kaskaskia. 
We  reached  the  village,  the  French  gentlemen  leaped 
down  from  their  stools  in  the  cart,  and  in  ten  minutes  the 
streets  were  filled  with  frenzied,  hooded  figures.  Hamil- 
ton, called  the  Hair  Buyer,  was  upon  them  with  no  less 
than  six  hundred,  and  he  would  hang  them  to  their  own 
gateposts  for  listening  to  the  Long  Knives.  These  were  but 
a  handful  after  all  was  said.  There  was  Father  Gibault, 
for  example.  Father  Gibault  would  doubtless  be  exposed 
to  the  crows  in  the  belfry  of  his  own  church  because  he 
had  busied  himself  at  Vincennes  and  with  other  matters. 
Father  Gibault  was  human,  and  therefore  lovable.  He 
bade  his  parishioners  a  hasty  and  tearful  farewell,  and  he 
made  a  cold  and  painful  journey  to  the  territories  of  his 
Spanish  Majesty  across  the  Mississippi. 

Father  Gibault  looked  back,  and  against  the  gray  of  the 
winter's  twilight  there  were  flames  like  red  maple  leaves. 
In  the  fort  the  men  stood  to  their  guns,  their  faces  flushed 
with  staring  at  the  burning  houses.  Only  a  few  were 
burned,  — enough  to  give  no  cover  for  Hamilton  and  his 
SIX  hundred  if  they  came. 
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But  they  did  not  come.     The  faithful  Bowman  and  his 
men  arrived  instead,  with  the  news  that  there  had  been 

retLl'"'"'^  ^'''^  "^  ^"''^'  "°^  '^''^  ^^^^  now  In  f,!5 

Father  Gibault  came  back.     But  where  was  Hamilton  ? 
This  was  the  disquieting  thing.  "amnion  r 

One  bitter  day,  when  the  sun  smiled  mockingly  on  the 
powdered  common,  a  horseman  was  perceived  on  the  Fort 
Chartres  road.  It  was  Monsieur  Vigo  returning  from 
Vmcennes  but  he  had  been  first  to  St.  Louis  by  r^^on^ 
the  value  he  set  upon  his  head.  Yes,  Monsieur^  Vigo  had 
been  to  Vmcennes,  remaining  a  little  longer  than  Hp 
expected,  the  guest  of  Cxovernor  Hamilton^^fo  Governor 
Hamilton  had  recaptured  that  place  !  Monsieur  V?go 
was  no  spy,  hence  he  had  gone  fiVst  to  St.  Cis  Go^v 
ernor  Hami  ton  was  at  Vincennes  with  much  of   ^ng 

whnT  f  ^fi'  '"^  '^t'^y  «"PPli^«'  a^d  certain     ndian! 
who  had  not  been  at  the  council.     Eight  hundred  in  aU 

rl'^Hamilln'^^^l'  """^  ""''  «"^^^«  And  ft  was^Gol: 
r.T.1.-  i^''''  ^  '^^"'^'^  *°  ™a^ch  upon  Kaskaskia  and 
Cahokia  and  sweep  over  Kentucky  ;  nay,  he  had  already 
sent  certain  emissaries  to  McGillivrky  and  his  Creeks  and 

orwr.'^''".^-^^""r^^'^  P^^««"*«'  '-^"d  these  were  to  press 
forward  on  their  side.     The  Governor  could  do  nothing 

mZlfVe'^fZl  r  r\''-''"i  ""^  ™'  his  usual 
luamier.     He  did  not  tear  his  hair,  but  the  wavs  of  th« 

Long  Knives  were  past  understanding.     He  S  manv 
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out  of  the  water.  A  fox  could  not  go  to  Vincennes  in  this 
weather.  A  fish  ?  Monsieur  Vigo  laughed  heartily.  Yes, 
a  tish  might. 

"Then,"  said  Colonel  Clark,  "  we  will  be  fish." 

Monsieur  Vit^o  stared,  and  passed  his  hand  from  his 
forehead  backwards  over  his  long  hair.  I  leaned  forward 
in  niy  corner  by  the  hickory  lire. 

"  Then  we  will  be  tish,"  said  Colonel  Clark.  "  Better 
that  than  food  for  the  crows.  For,  if  we  stay  here,  we 
shall  be  caught  like  bears  in  a  trap,  and  Kentucky  will  be 
at  Hamilton's  mercy." 

'■'■  SacrS ! ""  exclaimed  Monsieur  Vigo,  "you  are  mad, 
mon  ami.  I  know  what  this  country  is,  and  you  cannot 
get  to  Vincenn  5." 

" I  w'.ll  gL't  to  Vincennes,"  said  Colonel  Clark,  so  gently 
that  Monsieur  Vigo  knew  he  meant  it.  "  I  will  %mm  to 
Vincennes." 

Monsieur  Vigo  raised  his  hands  to  heaven.  The  three 
of  us  went  out  of  the  door  and  walked.  There  was  a 
snowy  place  in  front  of  the  church  all  party-colored  like 
a  clown's  coat,  —  scarlet  capotes,  yellow  capotes,  and  blue 
capotes,  and  bright  silk  handkerchiefs.  They  surrounded 
the  Colonel.  Pardieu,  what  was  he  to  do  now  ?  For  the 
British  governor  and  his  savages  wore  coming  to  take  re- 
venge on  them  because,  in  their  necessity,  they  had  declared 
for  Congress.  Colonel  Clark  went  silently  on  his  way  to 
the  gate ;  but  Monsieur  Vigo  stopped,  and  Kaskaskia  heard, 
with  a  shock,  that  this  man  of  iron  was  to  march  against 
Vincennes. 

The  gates  of  the  fort  were  shut,  and  the  captains  sum- 
moned. Undaunted  woodsmen  as  they  were,  they  were 
lukewarm,  at  first,  at  the  idea  of  this  march  through  the 
floods.  Who  can  blame  them  ?  They  had,  indeed,  sacri- 
ficed much.  But  in  ten  minutes  they  had  caught  his  en- 
thusiasm (which  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  genius).  And 
the  men  paraded  in  the  snow  likewise  caught  it,  and  swung 
their  hats  at  the  notion  of  taking  the  Hair  Buyer. 

"  'Tis  no  news  to  me,"  said  Terence,  stamping  his  feet 
on  the  flinty  ground ;   "  wasn't  it  Davy  that  pointed  hiTT> 
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out  to  us  and  the  hair  liftin'  from  his  head  six  months 
since  ?  ' 

"  Cnd  you  like  schwimmin',  yes  ?  "  said  Swein  Poulsson, 
his  face  like  the  ri.sinjj  sun  witii  the  cold. 

"Swimmin',  is  it  ?  "  said  Terence;  "sure,  the  divil  made 
worse  things  than  wather.     And  Hamilton's  beyant." 

"I  reckon  that'll  fetch  us  through,"  Bill  Cowan  put  in 
grimly. 

It  was  a  blessed  thing  that  none  of  us  had  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  that  same  water.  No  man  of  force  will  listen  when 
his  mind  is  made  up,  and  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well.  For 
in  that  way  things  are  accomplished.  Clark  would  not 
listen  to  Monsieur  Vigo,  and  hence  the  financier  had,  per- 
force, to  listen  to  Clark.  There  were  several  miracles 
before  we  left.  Monsieur  Vigo,  for  instance,  agreed  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  though  in  his  heart  he 
thought  we  should  never  get  to  Vincennes.  Incidentally, 
he  was  never  repaid.  Then  there  were  the  French  —  yes- 
terday, running  hither  and  thither  in  paroxysms  of  fear ; 
to-day,  enlisting  in  whole  companies,  though  it  were  easier 
to  get  to  the  wild  geese  of  the  swamps  than  to  Hamilton. 
Their  ladies  stitched  colors  day  and  night,  and  presented 
them  with  simple  confidence  to  the  Colonel  in  the  church. 
Twenty  stands  of  colors  for  170  men,  counting  those  who 
had  come  from  Cahokia.  Think  of  the  industry  of  it,  of 
the  enthusiasm  behind  it !  Twenty  stands  of  colors  1 
Clark  took  them  all,  and  in  due  time  it  will  be  told  how 
the  colors  took  Vincennes.  This  was  because  Colonel 
Clark  was  a  man  of  destiny. 

Furthermore,  Colonel  Clark  was  off  the  next  morning 
at  dawn  to  buy  a  Mississippi  keel-boat.  He  had  her  rigged 
up  with  two  four-pounders  and  four  swivels,  filled  her 
with  provisions,  and  called  her  the  Willing.  She  was  the 
first  gunboat  on  the  Western  waters.  A  great  fear  came 
into  my  heart,  and  at  dusk  I  stole  back  to  the  Colonel's 
house  alone.  The  snow  had  turned  to  rain,  and  Terence 
stood  guard  within  the  doorway. 

"  Arrah,"  he  said,  "  what  ails  ye,  darlin'  ?  " 

I  gulped  and  the  tears  sprang  into  my  eyes ;  whereupon 
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Terence,  in  defiance  of  all  military  laws,  laid  his  gun 
against  the  doorpost  and  put  his  arms  around  me,  and  I 
conhded  my  fears.  It  was  at  this  critical  juncture  that 
the  door  opened  nnd  Cohmel  Clark  camo  out 

"  What's  to  do  here  ? "  he  demanded,  gazing  at  us 
sternly.  '  e       *> 

"Savin'  your  Honor's  prisence,"  said  Terence,  "he's 
afeard  your  Honor  will  l)e  sending  him  on  the  boat.  Sure, 
he  wants  to  go  swiinmin'  with  the  rest  of  us." 

Colonel  Clark  frowned,  bit  his  lip,  and  Terence  seized 
ms  gun  and  stood  to  ationtion. 

"  It  were  right  to  leave  you  in  Kaskaskia,"  said  the 
Colonel;  "  the  Wuter  will  be  over  your  head." 

"The  King's  drum  would  be  floatin'  the  likes  of  him," 
said  the  irrepressible  Terence,  "and  the  b'ys  would  be 
that  lonesome." 

The  Colonel  walked  away  without  a  word.  In  an  hour's 
time  he  came  back  to  find  me  cleaning  his  accoutrements 
by  the  fire,  t  or  a  while  he  did  not  speak,  but  busied  him. 
self  with  his  papers,  I  having  lighted  the  candies  for  him. 
i'resently  he  spoke  my  nnme,  and  I  stood  before  him. 

"  I  will  give  you  a  piece  of  advice,  Davy,"  said  he.  "  If 
you  want  a  thing,  go  straight  to  the  man  that  has  it. 
McChesney  has  spoken  to  me  about  this  wild  notion  of 
yours  of  going  to  Vincennes,  and  Cowan  and  McCann  and 
Kay  and  a  dozen  others  have  dogged  my  footsteps." 

"  I  only  spoke  to  Terence  because  he  asked  me,  sir,"  I 
answered.     "  I  said  nothing  to  any  one  else." 

He  laid  down  his  pen  and  looked  at  me  with  an  odd 
expression. 

"  What  a  weird  little  piece  you  are,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  you 
seem  to  have  wormed  your  way  into  the  hearts  of  these 
men.  Do  you  know  that  you  will  probably  never  get  to 
Vincennes  alive  ? "  r  j  & 

"  I  don't  care,  sir,"  I  said.  A  happy  thought  struck 
me.  '  If  they  see  a  boy  going  through  the  water,  sir—  " 
1  hesitated,  abashed. 

"  What  then  ?  "  said  Clark,  shortly. 

"  It  may  keep  some  from  going  back,"  I  finished. 
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At  that  he  gave  a  sort  of  gasp,  and  stared  at  me  the 
more. 

"  Egad,"  he  said,  "  I  believe  the  good  Lord  launched 
you  wrong  end  to.  Perchance  you  will  be  a  child  when 
you  are  fifty." 

He  was  silent  a  long  time,  and  fell  to  musing.  And  I 
thought  he  had  forgotten. 

"  May  I  go,  sir  / "  I  asked  at  length. 

He  started. 

"  Come  here,"  said  he.  But  when  I  was  close  to  hira 
he  merely  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder.  "  Yes,  you  may 
go,  Davy." 

He  sighed,  and  presently  turned  to  his  writing  again, 
and  I  went  back  joyfully  to  my  cleaning. 

On  a  certain  dark  4th  of  February,  picture  the  vil- 
lage of  Kaskaskia  assembled  on  the  river-bank  in  capote 
and  hood.  Ropes  are  cast  off,  the  keel-boat  pushes  her 
blunt  nose  through  the  cold,  muddy  water,  the  oars  churn 
up  dirty,  yellow  foam,  and  cheers  shake  the  sodden  air. 
So  the  Willing  left  on  her  lung  journey  :  down  the 
Kaskaskia,  into  the  flood  of  the  ^fississippi,  against  many 
weary  leagues  of  the  Ohio's  current,  and  up  the  swollen 
Wabash  until  they  were  to  come  to  the  mouth  of  the 
White  River  near  Vincennes.  There  they  were  to  await  us. 

Should  we  ever  see  them  again  ?  I  think  that  this  was 
the  unspoken  question  in  the  hearts  of  the  mv  ay  who  were 
to  go  by  land. 

The  5th  was  a  mild,  gray  day,  with  the  melting  snow 
lying  in  patches  on  the  brown  bluff,  and  the  sun  making 
shift  to  pierce  here  and  there.  We  formed  the  regiment 
in  the  fort,  —  backwoodsman  and  Creole  now  to  fight  for 
their  common  country,  Jacques  and  Pierre  and  Alphonse; 
and  mother  and  father,  sweetheart  and  wife,  waiting  to 
wave  a  last  good-by.  Bravely  we  marched  out  of  the 
gate  and  into  the  church  for  Father  Gibault's  blessing. 
And  then,  forming  once  more,  we  filed  away  on  the  road 
leading  northward  to  the  ferry,  our  colors  flying,  leaving 
the  weeping,  cheering  crowd  behind.  In  front  of  the  tall 
men  of  the  column  was  a  wizened  figure,  beating  madly  on 
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a  drum,  ateppinpf  proudly  with  \unu\  tlirown  back.    It  was 
Cowun  8  voice  that  snapiied  the  strain. 

"Go  it,  Davy,  my  little  gamecock  I "  ho  cried,  and  the 
men  lauglied  and  cheered.  And  ho  wo  can.o  to  the  hleak 
ferry  landing  where  we  had  crosHcd  on  that  hot  Julv 
night  SIX  months  before.  ^ 

We  were  soon  on  thf  prairies,  and  in  the  misty  rain  that 
fell  and  feli  they  seemed  to  mtit  afar  into  a  gray  and  cheer- 
less  ocean.  1  he  sodden  grass  was  matted  now  and  unkempt. 
Lifeless  lakes  hlled  the  depressions,  and  through  them  we 
waded  mile  after  mile  ankle-deop.  There  was  a  little 
cavalcade  mounted  on  the  tiny  French  ponies,  and  some- 
times I  rode  with  these;  but  oftenest  Cowan  or  Tom  would 
fling  me,  drum  and  all,  on  his  shoulder.  For  we  had 
reached  the  forest  swamps  where  the  water  is  the  f-olor  of 
the  Creole  coffee.  And  day  after  day  as  wo  marched,  the 
soft  rain  came  out  of  the  east  and  wet  us  to  the  skin. 

It  was  a  journey  of  torments,  and  even  that  first  part  of 
It  was  enough  to  discourage  the  most  resolute  spirit. 
Men  might  be  led  through  it,  but  never  driven.  It  is 
ever  the  mind  which  suffers  through  the  monotonies  of 
bodily  discomfort,  and  none  knew  this  better  than  Clark 
himself.  Every  morning  as  we  set  out  with  the  wet  hide 
chahng  our  skin,  the  Colonel  would  run  the  lenjrth  of  the 
regiment,  crying  :  — 

"  Who  gives  the  feast  to-night,  boys  ?  " 
Now^  it  was  Bowman's  company,  now  McCarty's,  now 
myley  s.  How  the  hunters  vied  with  each  other  to  supply 
the  best,  and  spent  the  days  stalking  the  deer  cowering 
m  the  wet  thickets.  We  crossed  the  Saline,  and  on  the 
plains  beyond  was  a  great  black  patch,  a  herd  of  buFalo. 
A  party  of  chosen  men  headed  by  Tom  McChesney  was 
sent  after  them,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  sight  of  the 
mad  beasts  charging  through  the  water. 

That  night,  when  our  chilled  feet  could  bear  no  more, 
we  sought  out  a  patch  of  raised  ground  a  little  firmer  than 
a  quagmire,  and  heaped  up  the  beginnings  of  a  fire  with 
such  brush  as  could  be  made  to  burn,  robbing  the  naked 
thickets.      Saddle  and  steak  sizzled,  leather  steamed  ana 
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Htiffened,  hearts  and  bodies  thawed  ;  grievances  tliat  men 
had  nursed  over  miles  of  wat«-  melted.  Courage  sits 
I  iHt  on  a  full  stomach,  and  us  ihey  ate  they  cared  not 
whether  the  Atlantic  had  opened  between  them  and 
Vincennes.  An  hour  agone,  and  there  were  twenty  curs- 
ing laggards,  counting  the  leagues  back  to  Kasicaskia. 
Now :  — 

"  C'e'lait  1 1  v'fu    murnffe 
Tout  noir  tour  harbouilla, 

Ouuh'  kuf 
Avec  sa  vteiW  couverte 
Et  son  mc  a  (abac. 

Ouich'  kn .' 
Ah.'  nh  !  Ifnaouich'  tennqn, 
Tenaouich'  tenaya,  ouich'  La!" 

So  sang  Antoine,  dit  le  Oris,  in  the  pulsing  red  light. 
And  when,  between  the  verses,  he  went  through  the 
agonies  of  a  Huron  war-dunce,  the  assembled  regiment 
howled  with  delight.  Some  men  know  cities  and  those 
who  dwell  in  the  quarters  of  cities.  But  grizzled  Antoine 
knew  the  half  of  a  continent,  and  the  manners  of  trading 
and  killing  of  the  tribes  thereof. 

And  after  Antoine  came  Gabriel,  a  marked  contrast  — 
Gabriel,  five  feet  six,  and  the  glare  showing  but  a  faint 
dark  line  on  his  quivering  lip.  Gabriel  was  a  patriot,  — 
a  tribute  we  must  pay  t  all  of  those  brave  1<  renchmen 
who  went  with  us.  Nay,  Gabriel  had  left  at  home  on  his 
httle  farm  near  the  village  a  young  wife  of  a  fortnight. 
And  80  his  lip  quivered  as  he  sang  :  — 

"  Petit  Rocher  de  la  Haute  Montagne, 
Je  vienjinxr  ici  cette  campagne  ! 
Ah  !  doux  echos,  entendez  mes  soupirs ; 
En  languissant  je  vais  bientot  mouirJ" 

We  had  need  of  gayety  after  that,  and  so  Bill  Cowan 
sang  -  Billy  of  the  Wild  Wood,"  and  Terence  McCann 
wailed  an  Irish  jig,  stamping  the  water  out  of  the  spongy 
ground  amidst  storms  of  mirth.  As  he  desisted,  breath- 
less and  panting,  he  flun.ff  me  up  in  the  firelio-ht  before 
the  eyes  of  them  all,  crying  : ** 
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"  It's  Davy  .mn  bate  mt' !  " 

"  Ay,  Duvy,  Duvy  ! "  thev  Hhouted,  for  thcv  were  in 
the  nuKui  for  anything.  There  Htood  Coh)n«U"  Clark  in 
the  dimmer  lijjht  of  the  biickj^rrmnd.  "  Wo  miut  keep 
'em  Mcrewed  up,  Davy,"  he  hud  miid  tiiat  very  <hiy. 

There  came  to  me  on  the  iiiHtutit  a  wihl  song  that  my 
fiitlier  had  taught  me  when  the  li<juor  held  iiim  \  domi- 
nance. Exhilarated,  I  sprang  from  Terence's  arms  to  the 
Hotlden,  bared  space,  and  methinks  I  yet  hear  my  shrill, 
piping  note,  and  see  my  legs  kicking  in  the  fling  of  it. 
There  was  an  unroar,  a  deeper  voice  chimed  in,  aud  here 
was  McAudrew  flinging  his  legs  with  mine  :  — 

"  Ive  faught  on  land,  I'vp  faught  at  sea, 

At  harne  I  faught  my  aunty,  O; 
But  I  met  th«'  «U'»'vil  and  Dundee 

On  tht'  hrat^so'  Killierrnnkie,  O. 
An'  ye  had  Im-ch  wIutg  I  had  been, 

Ye  wad  na  he  sae  cantic,  O; 
An'  ye  had  seen  whtt  I  ha'e  wen 

On  the  braen  o'  K'l  i  crankie,  O." 

In  the  morning  Clark  himself  would  be  the  first  off 
through  the  gi-ay  ruin,  laughing  and  shouting  and  waving 
his  sword  in  the  air,  and  I  att"r  him  as  hard  us  I  could 
pelt  throug':  the  mud,  beating  the  charge  on  my  drum 
until  the  war-cries  of  the  regiment  drowned  the  sound  of 
it.  For  we  were  upon  a  pleasure  trip  —  lest  any  man  for- 
get,— a  pleasure  trip  amidst  stark  woods  and  brown  plains 
flecked  with  ponds.  So  we  followed  him  until  we  came 
to  a  place  where,  in  summer,  two  quiet  rivers  flowed 
through  green  forests  — the  little  Wabashes.  And  now  I 
Novy  hickory  and  maple,  oak  and  cotton  wood,  stood  shiver- 
ing in  three  feet  of  water  on  what  had  been  a  league  of 
dry  land.  We  stood  dismayed  at  the  crumbling  edge  of 
the  hill,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  pairs  of  eyes  were 
turned  on  Clark.  With  a  mere  glance  at  the  running 
stream  high  on  the  bank  and  the  drowned  forest  beyont^ 
he  turned  and  faced  them. 

"  I  r'ickon  you've  earned  a  rest,  boys,"  he  said.  "  We'll 
have  games  to-day." 
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There  wero  some  dozen  of  i\w  unflituliiujf  who  needed 
not  to  Imj  aniuned.  ("h(Mwir»jf  a  ^wnt  pophir,  thew  he  Het 
to  hoUowin^'  out  a  pirojfue,  nnd  hiniNelf  euriie  luiii.n^  the 
others  juul  iduyed  U'lip.frog  iin«l  the  Itidian  pini«'  »»f  hall 
until  nijfht  fell.  And  theHe,  instead  of  moping  and  (piarrel. 
ling,  forgot.  That  night,  as  I  cooked  him  a  buflaloHtiak, 
he  drew  near  the  tire  with  Hownian. 

"For  the  h)ve  of  (iod  keep  up  their  Hi»irits,  Hownian," 
said  the  Colonel  ;  "keep  up  their  j^piritH  until  we  get  thmi 
ueroMH.     Onee  on  the  farther  hills,  they  eannot  go  hack." 

Here  wan  a  different  being  from  the  shouting  hoy  who 
had  led  the  games  and  the  war-danco  that  night  in  the 
circle  of  the  blaze.  Tired  out,  we  went  to  sleep  with  the 
ring  of  the  axes  in  our  ears,  and  in  the  morning  there 
were  more  games  while  the  scpjad  crossed  the  river  to  the 
drowned  neck,  built  a  rough  scaffold  there,  and  notched  a 
trail  across  it  ;  to  the  scaffold  the  baggage  was  ferried, 
and  the  next  morning,  bit  by  bit,  the  regiment.  Kven 
now  the  pains  shoot  through  my  body  when  I  think  of 
how  man  after  man  plunged  waist-deep  into  the  icy  water 
toward  the  farther  branch.  The  pirogue  was  filled  with 
the  weak,  and  iu  the  end  of  it  I  was  curled  up  with  my 
drum. 

Heroism  is  a  many-sided  thing.  It  is  one  matter  to 
fight  and  finish,  another  to  endure  hell's  tortu.es  hour 
after  hour.  All  day  they  waded  with  numbed  feet  vainly 
searching  for  a  footing  in  the  slime.  'I'ruly,  the  agony  of 
a  brave  man  is  among  the  greatest  of  the  world's  trage- 
dies to  see.  As  they  splas'  ed  onward  through  the  tree- 
trunks,  many  a  joke  went  f<  rth,  though  lips  were  drawn 
and  teeth  pounded  togethe  I  have  not  the  heart  to  re- 
call these  jokes,  — it  would  seem  a  sacrilege.  There  were 
quarrels,  too,  the  men  striving  to  push  one  another  from 
the  easier  paths  ;  and  deeds  sublime  when  some  straggler 
clutched  at  the  bole  of  a  tree  for  support,  and  was  helped 
onward  through  excruciating  ways.  A  dozen  held  trem- 
blingly to  the  pirogue's  gunwale,^ lest  they  f.  1  and  drown. 
One  walked  ahead  with  a  smile,  or  else  fell  back  to  lend 
a  helping  bhoulder  to  a  fainting  man. 
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And  thore  wrm  Tom  McrhMni«v.  All  duy  long  I 
watched  him,  ami  llmnkeil  OcmI  that  Polly  Ann  oould  not 
■«o  him  thtiM.  And  yi-t,  h»)w  ih«  pride  would  havf  Imin-d 
within  her  !  Humor  ciinu?  not  I'jwily  to  him,  hut  chanty 
ami  couraffo  ami  unMcKlHhncHM  ho  had  in  nhundnncu. 
What  ho  •uffernd  noti«  know  ;  but  through  thr.M«  awful 
houM  ho  was  ahvayH  mmmif  the  Htrajjjf '♦'»•>•,  helnjng  the 
weak  and  dcMpnirinj?  when  Uin  dtrength  mijfht  have  tuk.-n 
him  far  ahead  toward  comfort  and  safety.  "  I'm  all  right, 
Davy,"  he  would  say,  in  nnnwer  to  my  look  an  he  pa»wed 
roe.  Hut  on  his  face  wtw  written  HomethinL'  that  I  did 
not  understand. 

How  the  Creole  farmers  antl  traders,  unused  even  to  the 
common  ways  of  wooilcnift,  endured  that  fearful  day  and 
others  that  followed,  I  know  not.  And  when  a  lardy  jus- 
tice shall  arise  and  compel  the  jM'ople  of  this  land  to  raise 
a  shaft  in  memory  of  Clark  and  those  who  followed  him, 
let  not  the  loyalty  of  the  French  le  foi gotten,  though  it 
be  not  understood. 

At  eventide  came  to  lurid  and  dinordered  brains  the 
knowledge  that  the  other  branch  was  here.  And,  merci- 
fully, It  was  shallower  than  the  first.  Holding  his  rifle 
high,  with  a  war-whoop  Hill  Cowun  plunged  into  the 
stream.  Unable  to  contain  myself  more,  I  flung  my 
d"  -1  overboard  and  went  after  it,  and  amid  shouts  and 
i      .titer  1  was  towed  across  by  .lames  Ray. 

Colonel  Clark  stood  watching  from  the  bank  above,  and 
It  was  he  who  pulled  me,  bedraggled,  to  dry  land.  I  ran 
away  to  help  gather  brush  for  a  Hre.  As  I  was  heaping 
this  in  a  pile  I  heard  something  that  I  should  not  have 
heard.  Nor  ought  I  to  repeat  it  now,  though  I  did  not 
need  the  flames  to  send  the  blood  tingling  through  my 

"  McChesney,"  said  the  Colonel,  •'  we  must  thank  our 
stars  that  we  brought  the  boy  alon-.  He  has  grit,  and  as 
good  a  head  as  any  of  us.  I  reckon  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
him  some  of  them  would  have  turned  back  long  ago." 

I  saw  Tom  grinning  at  the  Colonel  as  gratefully  as 
though  he  himself  had  been  praised. 
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The  blfti:©  Htarti'd,  and  »»Mm  wo  \uu\  a  Ijonfirc.  Some 
had  not  the  ntn-nffth  to  liold  out  the  biiiTalo  ninit  to  the 
flro.  Evfii  th«!  j^runihh'rsi  und  niutini't^rn  wero  »ilt'nt, 
owing  to  the  onU-ul  ihuy  Imd  gonu  throiij^h.  Hut  prv*. 
ently,  when  thi-y  Immn  to  b«  wjuint-d  and  fed,  they  talked 
of  other  trluU  to  Ihj  Iwrne.  The  KtnliiirniMM  and  the  bitf 
Wttlmnh,  for  example.      Theno  munt  he  like  the  Hea  it«elf. 

"Take  the  back  trail,  if  yo  like,"  Huiil  Hill  Cowan,  with 
a  loud  laujfh.  ♦♦  I  rerk«(n  the  rest  of  us  kin  float  to  Vin- 
cenneH  on  i)avy'H  ilrutn." 

Hut  there  wuH  no  taking  the  back  trail  now;  and  well 
they  know  it.  The  games  begun,  the  unwilling  Ix-ing 
forced  to  plav,  and  Iwfore  they  fell  asleep  that  night  they 
had  taken  V  incentje.s  Hculpt-d  tjtu  Hair  Huyer,  and  wore 
fur  on  the  march  to  Detroit. 

Mercifully,  now  that  their  ntomachs  were  full,  they  had 
no  worries.  Few  knew  the  danger  we  were  in  of  being 
cut  off  by  Hamilton's  roving  baiuls  of  Indians.  There 
would  be  no  retreat,  no  escape,  but  a  fight  to  the  death. 
And  I  heard  this,  and  much  more  that  was  spoken  of  in 
low  tones  at  the  Colonel's  firo  far  into  the  night,  of  which 
I  never  told  the  rank  and  file,  —  not  even  Tom  McChesney. 

On  and  on,  through  rain  and  water,  we  marched  until 
we  drew  near  to  the  river  Kmbarrass.  Drew  near,  did  I 
Bay?  "Sure,  darlin',"  said  Terence,  staring  comically 
over  the  gray  wa.ite,  "  we've  been  in  it  since  Choosd'y."^* 
There  was  small  exaggeration  in  it.  In  vain  did  our  feet 
seek  the  deerwr  water.  It  would  go  no  higher  than  our 
knees,  and  the  sound  which  the  regiment  made  in  march- 
ing was  like  that  of  a  great  flatboat  going  against  the 
current.  It  had  been  a  sad,  lavender-colored  day,  and 
now  that  the  gloom  of  the  night  was  setting  in,  and  not 
so  much  as  a  hummock  showed  itself  above  the  surface, 
the  Creoles  began  to  murmur.  And  small  wonder  I 
Where  was  this  man  leading  them,  this  Clark  who  had 
come  amongst  them  from  the  skies,  as  it  were?  Did  he 
know,  himself?  Night  fell  as  though  a  blanket  had  been 
spread  over  the  tree-tons,  and  above  the  dreary  snlashinf* 
men  could  be  heard  calling  to  one  another  in  the  d'arknessH 
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Nor  was  there  any  sunper  ahead.  For  our  food  was  ffone, 
and  no  game  was  to  he  shot  over  this  ^^  .iterv  waste  A 
cold  hke  that  of  eternal  space  settled  in  our  bir  iven 
Terence  McCunn  grumbled. 

"  Begob,"  said  he,  "  'tis  fine  weather  for  fishes,  and  the 
birrds  are  that  comfortable  in  the  threes.  'tL  no  place 
for  a  baste  at  all,  at  all."  ^     ® 

Sometime  ii  the  night  there  was  a  cry.  Ray  had  found 
the  water  falling  from  an  oo^y  bank,  and  there  we  dozed 
fitfully  uritil  we  were  startled  by  a  distant  boom. 

villlTncerneT'''"  ^^^™'^'°'''^  morning  gun  at  Fort  Sack- 
There  was  no  breakfast.     How  we  made  our  way,  be- 
numbed  with  hunger  and  cold,  to  the  banks  of  the  Wabash 
I  know  not.    Captain  McCarty's  company  was  set  to  niak- 
ing  canoes  and  the  rest  of  us  looked  on  apathetically  as 
the  huge  trees  staggered  and  fell  amidst  a  fountain  of 
spray  in  the  shallow  water.     We  were  but  three  leagues 
from  Vincennes       A  raft  was  bound  together,  and  Tom 
McChesney  and  three  other  scouts  sent  on  a  desperX 
lourney  across  the  river  in  search  of  boats  and  provLsions 
lest  we  starve  and  fall  and  die  on  the  wet  flats      Before 
SLn/^       "J  came  to  me,  and  the  remembrance  of  his 
gaunt  face  haunted  me  for  many  years  after.     He  drew 
something  from  h  s  bosom  and  held  it  out  to  me,  and  I 
saw  that  It  was  a  bit  of  buffalo  steak  which  he  had  saved 
I  shook  my  head,  and  the  tears  came  into  my  eyes. 

hungry""'      ^""^^  ^'  '^'^'  "^'"''^  '^  ^^^^^"'  ^^^  ^  ^eant 

sa'^fothin  ^^°°^  ^^  ^^^^'  ^"^  ^°^  *^'^  ^'^®  °^  ^^  ^  ^^"^^^ 

S.\  T^°"  ^''"^  ^""'^  "«^e^  forgive  me  if  anything 
was  to  happen  to  you,"  said  he.  "^       ^ 

At  that  I  grew  strangely  angry. 

the  work.     And  she  told  me  to  take  care  of  you." 
i/'^.^'g  fellow  grinned  sheepishly,  as  was  his  wont, 
lis  only  a  b,te."  he  pleaded,  " 't wouldn't  only  make 
me  hungry,  and  "  _  he  looked  hard  at  me  -  '^  and  ^  might 
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be  the  savin'  of  you.    Ye'U  not  eat  it  for  Polly  Ann's 
sake?"  he  asked  coaxingly. 

"  'T would  not  be  serving  her,"  I  answered  indignantly. 

"  Ye're  an  obstinate  little  deevil !  "  he  cried,  and,  drop- 

fing  the  morsel  on  the  freshly  cut  stump,  he  stalked  away, 
ran  after  him,  crying  out,  but  he  leaped  on  the  raft  that 
was  already  in  the  stream  and  began  to  pole  across.  I 
slipped  the  piece  into  my  own  hunting  shirt. 

All  day  the  men  who  were  too  weak  to  swing  axes  sat 
listless  on  the  bank,  watching  in  vain  for  some  sight  of  the 
Willing.  They  saw  a  canoe  rounding  the  bend  instead, 
with  a  single  occupant  paddling  madly.  And  who  should 
this  be  but  Captain  Willing's  own  brother,  escaped  from 
the  fort,  where  he  had  been  a  prisoner.  He  told  us  that  a 
man  named  Maisonville,  with  a  party  of  Indians,  was  in 
pursuit  of  him,  and  the  next  piece  of  news  he  had  was  in 
the  way  of  raising  our  despair  a  little.  Governor  Hamil- 
ton's astonishment  at  seeing  this  force  here  and  now  would 
be  as  great  as  his  own.  Governor  Hamilton  had  said,  in- 
deed, that  only  a  navy  could  take  Vincennes  this  year. 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  Willing  brought  no  food.  Next  in 
order  came  five  Frenchmen,  trapped  by  our  scouts,  nor  had 
they  any  provisions.  But  as  long  as  I  live  I  shall  never 
forget  how  Tom  McChesney  returned  at  nightfall,  the 
hero  of  the  hour.  He  had  shot  a  deer;  and  never  did 
wolves  pick  an  animal  cleaner.  They  pressed  on  me  a 
choice  piece  of  it,  these  great-hearted  men  who  were  will- 
ing to  go  hungry  for  the  sake  of  a  child,  and  when  I  re- 
fused it  they  would  have  forced  it  down  my  throat. 
Swein  Poulsson,  he  that  once  hid  under  the  bed,  deserves 
a  special  tablet  to  his  memory.  He  was  for  giving  me  all 
he  had,  though  his  little  eyes  were  unnaturally  bright  and 
the  red  had  left  his  cheeks  now. 

"  He  haf  no  belly,  only  a  leedle  on  his  backbone  !  "  he 
cried. 

"  Begob,  thin,  he  has  the  backbone,"  said  Terence. 

"  I  have  a  piece,"  said  I,  and  drew  forth  that  which  Tom 
had  given  me. 

They  brought  a  quarter  of  a  saddle  to  Colonel  Clark, 
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but  he  smiled  at  them  kindly  and  told  them  to  divide  it 
amongst  the  weak.     He  looked  at  me  as  I  sat  with  my 
feet  crossed  on  the  stump. 
"  I  will  follow  Davy's  example,"  said  he. 
At  length  the  canoes  were  finished  and  we  crossed  the 
river,  swimming  over  the  few  miserable  skeletons  of  the 
trench  ponies  we  had  brought  along.     We  came  to  a 
sugar  camp,  and  beyond  it,  stretching  between  us  and 
Vincennes,  was  a  sea  of  water.     Here  we  made  our  camp, 
if  camp  it  could  be  called.     There  was  no  fire,  no  foodj 
and  the  water  seeped  out  of  the  ground  on  which  we  lay. 
Some  of  those  even  who  had  not  yet  spoken  now  openly 
said  that  we  could  go  no  farther.     For  the  wind  had 
shifted  into  the  northwest,  and,  for  the  first  time  since  we 
had  left  Kaskaskia  we  saw  the  stars  gleaming  like  scattered 
diamonds  in  the  sky.     Bit  by  bit  the  ground  hardened, 
and  if  by  chance  we  dozed  we  stuck  to  it.     Morning 
found  the  men  huddled  like  sheep,  their  hunting  shirts 
hard  as  boards,  and  long  before  Hamilton's  gun  we  were 
up  and  stamping.     Antoine  poked  the  butt  of  his  rifle 
through  the  ice  of  the  lake  in  front  of  us. 

"I  think  we  not  get  to  Vincennes  this  day,"  he  said. 
Colonel  Clark,  who  heard  him,  turned  to  me. 
"Ef*^^  McChesney  here,  Davy,"  he  said.     Tom  came. 
"McChesney,"  said  he,  "when  I  give  the  word,  take 
Davy  and  his  drum  on  your  shoulders  and  follow  me. 
And  Davy,  do  you  think  you  can  sing  that  song  vou  ffave 
us  the  othernight  ? "  ^^      ^ 

"Oh,  yes,  sir,"  I  answered. 

Without  more  ado  the  Colonel  broke  the  skim  of  ice, 
and,  taking  some  of  the  water  in  his  hand,  poured  powder 
from  his  flask  into  it  and  rubbed  it  on  his  face  until  he 
was  the  color  of  an  Indian.  Stepping  back,  he  raised  his 
sword  high  in  the  air,  and,  shouting  the  Shawanee  war- 
whoop,  took  a  flying  leap  up  to  his  thighs  in  the  water, 
lom  swung  me  instantly  to  his  shoulder  and  followed, 
1  beating  the  charge  with  all  my  might,  though  my 
hands  were  so  numb  that  I  could  scarce  hold  the  sticks, 
btrangest  of  all,  to  a  man  they  came  shouting  after  us. 


"BeaTI.NU    lUE    CHAKUli    WITH    ALL    MV    MIGHT." 
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"  Now,  Davy  !  "  said  the  Colonel. 

"  I've  faught  on  land,  I've  faught  at  sea, 
At  hame  I  faught  my  aunty,  O ; 
But  I  met  the  deevil  and  Dundee 
Ou  the  braca  o'  Killiecraukie,  Q." 

I  piped  it  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  and  sure  enough  the 
regiment  took  up  the  choruH,  for  it  had  a  famous  swing. 

"  An'  ye  had  Iweii  where  I  had  been, 
Ye  wad  na  be  nae  caiitie,  O; 
An'  ye  had  seen  what  I  ha'o  seen 
On  the  braes  o'  Killiecrankie,  O." 

When  their  breatli  was  gone  we  heard  Cowan  shout  that 
he  had  found  a  path  under  his  feet,  —  a  path  that  was  on 
dry  land  iu  the  summer-time.  We  followed  it,  feeling 
carefully,  and  at  length,  when  we  had  suffered  all  that  we 
could  bear,  we  stumbled  on  to  a  dry  ridge.  Here  we 
spent  another  night  of  torture,  with  a  second  backwater 
facing  us  coated  with  a  full  inch  of  ice. 

And  still  there  was  nothing  to  eat. 
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nfT?  ^f®  *^®  °'8^^*  <?"  adamant,  pierced  hv  the  needles 
of  the  frost;  to  awake  shivering  and  famished  untU  the 
meamng  of  an  inch  of  ice  on  tueWkwater  com;8  to  your 
mind  -these  are  not  calculated  to  put  a  man  intoTn 
equable  mood  to  listen  to  oratory.  NevertheLs  thpr« 
was  a  k  nd  of  oratory  to  fit  the^case  To  ptture  th^ 
misery  of  these  men  is  weU-nigh  impossible.     They  stood 

w^f/dlaL'anTtS'"^^  '^  ^"4^^"^'  -^  *^-  ^-- 
m^HpH     T  ?      ^®f  ^^T^  "^^^^'  ^^''-'i'"  beards  and  hair 

lffh\      ""^  ""^"^  ^T'^  '^  i"  ^^''''  l^«a^t«  to  curse  Clark 
and  that  government  for  which  he  fought. 

When  the  red  fire  of  the  sun  glowed  through  the  bare 
«npn.  -f   ^,V"^°'"^"^'  '^  «^^^"^^  ^«  if  the  campaign  had 

mark    ' Coul^Hf'"  "['T  ^^''^  ^^«P«  ''  '^'  ^^'^^  tSe 
mark.     Could  life  and  interest  and  enthusiasm  be  infused 

again  in  such  as  these?    I  have  ceased  to  marvel  how' t 

Tco^^ff    ^°'"^  .^\^?'^  ^^^^^'^  th^°  the  rest,  but  with 
a  compelling  force  in  his  eves,  pointed  with  a  blade  to  the 
hills  across  the  river.     They  must  get  to  them  he  sai^ 
and  their  troubles  would  be^nded.^  He  said  more  and 
they  cheered  him.     These  are  the  bare  facts.     He  picked 

a  S  da?;  Zt  T.'^''  '^'''^  ""^  '^^'^  ^^°^  «il«^tly  to 
a  grim  duty  behind  the  regiment. 

"If  any  try  to  go  back,  shoot  them  down  I  »  he  cried. 

firi  f?7       ^.  gun-butt  he  shattered  the  ice  and  was  the 

with  a  oh^rT,^^'  ''^'''  ""^^'  '''    Th^y  f «"«^ed,  some 
with  a  cheer  that  was  most  pitiful  of  all.     They  followed 

and  th«"^^T'  1?-"^'"  ^^  *^  *°^*"^«'  b^t  they  followed  hTm, 
and  the  splashing  and  crushing  of  the  ice  were  sounds  To 
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freeze  ray  body.  I  was  i)ut  in  a  canoe.  In  my  day  I  have 
beheld  Kreat  sufTering  and  hardship,  and  none  of  it  com- 
pared to  this.  Torn  with  i)ity,  I  saw  them  reeling  through 
the  water,  now  grasi)ing  trees  and  bushes  to  try  to  keen 
their  feet,  the  strongest  breaking  the  way  ahead  and  sup- 
porting the  weak  between  them.  More  than  once  Clark 
himself  tottered  where  ho  beat  the  ice  at  the  ai)ex  of  the 
line.  Some  swooned  and  would  have  drowned  had  they 
not  been  dragged  across  the  canoe  and  chafed  back  to 
consciousness.  By  inches  the  water  shallowe.l.  Cla-k 
reached  the  high  ground,  and  then  Bill  Cowan,  with  a  man 
on  each  shoulder.  Tiien  others  endured  to  the  shallows 
to  fall  heavily  in  the  crumbled  ice  and  bo  dragged  out 
before  they  died.  But  at  length,  by  God's  grace,  the  whole 
regiment  was  on  the  land.  Fires  would  not  revive  some, 
but  Clark  himself  seized  a  fainting  man  by  the  arms  and 
walked  liiin  up  and  down  in  the  sunlight  until  his  blood 
ran  again. 

It  was  a  glorious  day,  a  day  when  the  sap  ran  in  the 
maples,  and  the  sun  soared  upwards  in  a  sky  of  the  palest 
blue.  All  this  we  saw  through  the  tracery  of  the  leafless 
branches,  — a  mirthless,  shivering  crowds  crept  through 
a  hell  of  weather  into  the  Hair  Buyer's  very  lair.  Had  le 
neither  heard  nor  seen? 

Down  the  steel-blue  lane  of  water  between  the  ice  came 
a  canoe.  Our  stunted  senses  perceived  it,  unresponsive. 
A  man  cried  out  (it  was  Tom  McChesney)  ;  now  some  of 
them  had  leaped  into  the  pirogue,  now  they  were  return- 
ing. In  the  towed  canoe  two  fat  and  stolid  squaws  and  a 
pappoose  were  huddled,  and  beside  them  — God  be  praised ! 
—  tood.  A  piece  of  buffalo  on  its  way  to  town,  and  in  the 
end  compartment  of  the  boat  tallow  and  bear's  grease  lav 
revealed  by  two  blows  of  the  tomahawk.  The  kettles--- 
long  disused  — were  fetched,  and  broth  made  and  fed  in 
sips  to  the  weakest,  while  the  strongest  looked  on  and 
smiled  in  an  agony  of  self-restraint.  It  was  a  fparful 
tiling  to  see  men  whose  legs  had  refused  service  struggle 
to  their  feet  when  they  had  drunk  the  steaming,  grl?sy 
mixture.     And  the  Colonel,  standing  by  the  river's  edge, 
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turned  his  face  away  —  down-stream.  And  then,  as  often, 
I  saw  the  other  side  of  the  man.  Suddenly  he  looked  at 
me,  standinpr  wistful  at  his  side. 

"They  have  cursed  me,"  said  he,  by  way  of  a  question, 
"they  have  cursed  me  every  day."  And  seeing  me  silent, 
he  insisted,  "  Tell  me,  is  it  not  so,  Davy  ?  " 

"It  is  so,"  1  said,  jndering  that  he  should  pry,  "but 
it  was  while  they  sut;     od.     And  — and  some  refrained." 

"And  you?  "  he  asKud  oueerly. 

"I  —  I  could  not,  sir.     For  T  asked  leave  to  come." 

"If  they  have  condemned  luc  to  a  thousand  hells,"  said 
he,  dispassionately,  "  I  should  not  blame  them."  Again 
he  looked  at  me.  "  Do  you  understand  what  you  have 
done?"  he  asked. 

"  No,  sir,"  I  said  uneasily. 

"And  yet  there  are  some  human  qualities  in  you, 
Davy.  You  have  been  worth  more  to  me  than  another 
regiment." 

I  stared. 

"  When  you  grow  older,  if  you  ever  do,  tell  your  chil- 
dren that  once  upon  a  time  you  put  a  hundred  men  to 
shame.     It  is  no  small  thing." 

Seeing  him  relaps  into  silence,  I  did  not  speak.  For 
the  space  of  half  an  hour  he  stared  down  the  river,  and  I 
knew  that  he  was  looking  vainly  for  the  Willing. 

At  noon  we  crossed,  piecemeal,  a  deep  lake  in  the  canoes, 
and  marching  awhile  came  to  a  timber-covered  rise  which 
our  French  prisoners  named  as  the  Warriors'  Island.  And 
frcm  the  shelter  of  its  trees  we  saw  the  steely  lines  of  a 
score  of  low  ponds,  and  over  the  tops  of  as  many  ridges 
a  huddle  of  brown  houses  on  the  higher  ground. 

And  this  was  the  place  we  had  all  b  it  sold  our  lives  to 
behold !  This  was  Vincennes  at  last !  We  were  on  the 
heights  behind  the  town,  —  we  were  at  the  back  door,  as 
it  were.  At  the  far  side,  on  the  Wabash  Kiver,  was  the 
front  door,  or  Fort  Sackville,  where  the  banner  of  England 
snapped  in  the  Februarv  breeze. 

We  stood  there,  looking,  as  the  afternoon  light  flooded 
the  plain.     Suddenly  the  silence  was  broken. 
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"  Hooray  for  Clark  I  '*  cried  a  man  at  the  edge  of  the 
copse. 

"  Hooray  for  Clark !  "  —  it  waa  the  whole  regiment  this 
time.  From  execration  to  exaltation  was  but  a  Htt'p,  after 
all.  And  the  Creoles  fell  to  scotHni;  at  their  sufferings  and 
even  forgot  their  hunger  in  staring  at  the  goal.  The  back< 
woodsmen  took  matters  more  stoliilly,  having  acquired  long 
since  the  art  of  waiting.  They  lounged  about,  cleaning 
their  guns,  watching  the  myriad  flocks  of  wild  ducks  and 
geese  casting  blue-black  shadows  on  the  ponds. 

"  Arrah,  McChesney,"  said  Terence,  as  he  watched  the 
circling  birds,  "  Clark  s  a  great  man,  but  'tis  more  riverince 
Vd  have  for  him  if  wan  av  thlm  was  sizzling  on  the  end  of 
me  ramrod." 

"  I'd  sooner  hev  the  Ha'r  Buyer's  sculp,"  said  Tom. 

Presently  there  was  a  drama  performed  for  our  delecta- 
tion. A  shot  came  down  the  wind,  and  we  perceived  that 
several  innocent  Creole  gentlemen,  unconscious  of  what  the 
timber  held,  were  shooting  the  ducks  and  geese.  Where- 
upon Clark  chose  Antoine  and  three  of  our  own  Creoles 
to  sally  out  and  shoot  likewise  —  as  decoys.  We  watched 
them  working  their  way  over  the  ridges,  and  finally  saw 
them  coming  back  with  one  of  tiie  Vincennes  sportsmen. 
I  cannot  begin  to  depict  the  astonisliment  of  this  man  when 
he  reached  the  copse,  and  was  led  before  our  lean,  square- 
shouldered  commander.  Yes,  monsieur,  he  was  a  iriend 
of  les  AmSricaim.  Did  Governor  Hamilton  know  that  a 
visit  was  imminent?  Pardieu  (with  many  shrugs  and 
outward  gestures  of  the  palms),  Governor  Hamilton  had 
said  if  the  Long  Knives  had  wings  or  fins  they  might  reach 
him  now  —  he  was  all  unprepared. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Colonel  Clark  to  Captains  Bowman 
and  McCarty  and  Williams,  "  we  have  come  so  far  by 
audacity,  and  we  must  continue  by  audacity.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  wait  for  the  gunboat,  and  every  moment  we  run 
the  risk  of  discovery.  I  shall  write  an  open  letter  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Vincennes,  which  the  prisoner  shall  take  into 
town.  I  sliaii  tell  tliera  that  those  who  are  t  le  to  the 
oath  they  swore  to  Father  Gibault  shall  not  be  molested 
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if  they  remiiin  ouietly  in  their  houses.  Let  those  who  are 
on  the  8ule  of  the  llmr  Buyer  (ieuerul  mul  hii.  Kiuif  go  to 
the  fort  niid  fight  there."  »  a    ^^ 

He  hudo  me  fetch  the  portfolio  ho  carried,  and  with 
numbed  hngers  wrote  the  Utter  while  his  captains  stared 
m  admiration  and  amazement.     What  a  stroke  was  this  I 
1  here  were  SIX  hundred  men  in  the  town  ami  f.irt,  -soldiers 
inhabttiints,  and  Indians  — while  wo  had  but  170,  starveil 
and  weakened  by  their  incredible  n.areh.     But  Clark  was 
not  to  bo  daunted.     VVhim.ing  out  his  field-glasses,  he  to„k 
a  stand  on  a  little  mound  under  the  trees  and  followed  the 
fast-galloping  messenger  across  the  plain ;  saw  him  enter 
the  town;  saw  the  stir  in  the  streets,  knots  of  men  riding 
out  and  gazing,  hands  on  foreheads,  towards  the  place 
where  we  were.     But,  as  the  minutes  rolled  into  hours, 
there  was  no  further  alarm.     No  gun,  no  beat  to  quarters 
or  bug  e-call  from  Fort  Sackville.     What  could  it  mean  ? 
Clark  8  next  move  was  an  enigma,  for  he  set  the  men  to 
cutting  and  trimming  tall  sapling  poles.     'J'o  these  were 
tied  (how  reverently!)  the  twenty  stands  of  colors  which 
loving  Creole  hands  had  stitched.     The  boisterous  day  was 
reddening  to  its  close  as  the  Colonel  lined  his  little  army  in 
front  of  the  wood,  and  wo  covered  the  space  of  four  thou- 
sand.     I<or  the  men  were  twenty  feet  apart  and  every 
tenth  carried  a  standard.     Suddenly  we  were  aghast  as 
the  full  meaning  of  the  inspiration  dawned  upon  us.     The 
command  was  given,  and  we  started  on  our  march  toward 
Vincennes.  But  not  straight,-  zigzagging, always  keeping 
the  ridges  between  us  and  the  town,  and  to  the  watching 
inhabitants  it  oeeined  as  if  thousands  were  coming  to  crush 
them.     Night  fell,  the  colors  were  furled  and  the  saplings 
dropped,  and  we  pressed  into  serried  ranks  and  marched 
straight  over  hill  and  dale  for  the  lights  that  were  beginning 
to  twinkle  ahead  of  us.  ** 

We  halted  once  more,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  Clark 
himself  had  picked  fourteen  men  to  go  under  Lieutenant 
Bayley  through  the  town  and  take  the  fort  from  the  other 
side.  Here  was  audacity  with  a  vengeancft.  You  may  be 
sure  that  Tom  and  Cowan  and  Ray  were  among  these,  and 
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I  trotted  after  them  with  the  drum  bonding  against  my 
thigh*.  ' 

Wa«  ever  stronghohl  taken  thus  ? 

Thfy  went  right  into  the  town,  the  fourteen  of  th.nj, 
into  the  main  htreet  that  led  directly  to  the  fort.  The 
iiimple  citizens  gave  hack,  Htupoficd,  ut  night  of  the  tall, 
striding  forms.  Muflh.ii  IndiuiiH  stood  like  statucH  an  wo 
piiMncd,  hut  these  rai.sctl  not  a  hand  against  us.  VVhcru 
were  Hamilton,  Hamilton's  soldiers  and  savages?  It  was 
as  if  we  had  come  a-trading. 

The  street  rose  and  fell  in  waves,  like  the  prairie  o.er 
which  it  ran.  As  we  climhed  a  ridge,  here  was  a  little 
log  church,  the  rude  cross  on  the  U'lfiy  showing  (lurk 
against  the  sky.  And  there,  in  fiont  of  us,  flunked  by 
blockhouses  with  conical  caps,  was  the  frowning  mass  of 
rort  Sackville. 

"Take  cover,"  said  Williams,  hoarsely.  It  seemed 
incredible. 

The  men  spread  hither  and  thither,  some  at  the  corners 
of  the  church,  some  hehirul  the  fences  of  the  little  gardens. 
Tom  cliose  a  great  forest  tree  that  had  been  left  standing] 
and  I  went  with  him.  He  powdered  his  pan,  and  I  laid 
down  my  drum  l>esido  the  tree,  and  then,  with  an  impulse 
that  was  rare,  Tom  seized  me  by  the  collar  and  drew  me 
to  him. 

"Davy,"  he  whispered,  and  I  pinched  him.  "  Davy,  I 
reckon  Polly  Ann'd  be  kinder  surprised  if  she  knew  where 
we  Wi«s.     Eh?" 

I  nodded.  It  seemed  strange,  indeed,  to  be  talking 
thus  at  such  a  place.  Life  has  taught  me  since  that  it 
WM  not  80  strange,  for  however  a  man  may  strive  and 
suffer  for  an  object,  he  usually  sits  quiet  at  the  consumma- 
tion. Here  we  were  in  the  door-yard  of  a  peaceful  cabin, 
the  ground  frozen  in  lumps  under  our  feet,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  wind  had  something  to  do  with  the  liffht- 
ness  of  the  night. 

"Davy,"  whispered  Tom  again,  "how'd  ve  like  to  see 
the  iittle  feller  to  home  ?  " 

I  pinched  him  again,  and  harder  this  time,  for  I  was  at 
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n  loMt  for  adequftte  wonU.  The  miiMcIcd  of  hU  Ip^  wppe 
aM  hiird  im  tin?  utrumU  of  u  roiw,uml  Ium  hiiekMkin  breucljo* 
frozen  no  that  they  crjicki'ii  uiuler  my  Hiij^em. 

Siultlenly  a  Hu:ki'rin«  lijjht  urcwe  ultcuil  of  um,  and  another, 
and  we  uaw  thut  they  were  tun«lle»  Iw^iuninK  to  twinkle 
through  the  palings  «»f  the  fort.  Thene  were  »)atlly  wt, 
the  witlth  of  a  man  h  hand  ajwirt.  I'reMently  here  eomen  a 
«oUIier  with  a  torch,  and  m  he  walked  we  couhl  nee  from 
crack  to  crack  Uin  bluff  face  all  rcddencl  by  the  lijfht, 
and  MO  near  were  wo  that  wo  heard  the  word*  of  hin 
aong:  — 

••  O,  thpre  camo  a  Iam  to  Sudhury  Fair, 
With  n  h«-y,  and  a  ho,  riotiny-nointyl 
Ar»il  nhe  hiul  a  roji»>  in  h«'r  nivi-u  hair. 
With  a  h«y,  and  a  bo,  uonny-nonny  f " 

"  By  the  etarnal  !  "  said  Tom,  following  the  man  along 
the  palings  with  the  muzzle  of  hia  Deckard,  "by  tho 
etarnal  !  'tis  like  shootin'  beef." 

A  gUHt  of  laughter  came  fn)m  somewhere  lieyond.  The 
burly  Holdier  paused  at  the  foot  of  the  blockhouse. 

"  Hi,  Jem,  have  vo  seen  the  (Jeneral's  man  ?  His  Honor's 
in  a  igh  temjwr,  I  warrant  ye." 

It  was  fortunate  for  Jem  that  ho  put  his  foot  inside  the 
blockhouse  door. 

**  Now,  boys  I  " 

It  was  Wiiliams'b  voice,  and  fourteen  rifles  sputtered  out 
a  ragged  volley. 

There  was  an  instant's  silence,  and  then  a  score  of 
voices  raised  in  conHtornation,  — shouting,  cursing,  com- 
manding. Heavy  feet  pounded  on  the  platform  of  the 
blockhouse.  While  Tom  was  savagely  jamming  in  powder 
and  ball,  the  wicket  gate  of  the  fort  opened,  a  man  came 
out  and  ran  to  a  house  a  biscuit's  throw  away,  and  ran 
back  a^im  before  he  was  shot  at,  slamming  the  gate  after 
him.     Tom  swore. 

"We've  got  but  the  ten  rounds, '  he  said,  dropping  his 
rme  to  his  knee.     "  I  reckon  'tis  no  v.HPt  in  wast"  it  " 

"  The  Willing  may  come  to-night,"  I  answered/ 
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There  wm  n  hujifle  winding  a  stranjfo  cjill,  ami  t>>»»  roll 
of  a  drum,  nnd  thu  running  continiUHi. 

*•  Don't  firt'  till  >ou'rfl  sure,  Ijoyn,"  miitl  ( 'unttiin  ^»  i.;;  Ji. 
Our  eyi'H  caught  Might  of  a  form  m  tin-  hlockhouite  iH)rt, 
th«rc  \vtu»  an  innt  'iit  wIh'U  a  candU-  Hung  itn  rayw  upon  a 
canncniM  Hunk,  un  t  Inui'H  riili;  Nfiat  a  n»l  of  Hann*.  A  ml 
blot  hid  the  ciinnnu'H  tnouth,  and  Indiind  it  a  niun  Ntaggurutl 
and  fell  on  th»  eundk*,  whilu  the  shot  crunched  itN  way 
through  the  l<»gs  of  the  cottage  in  the  yard  where  wo 
■trxKl.  And  now  the  battle  wuh  on  in  eurncMt,  fire  dart- 
ing here  and  there  from  the  black  wall,  bullets  whistling 
and  flying  wide,  and  ut  intervuU  cann«»n  belching,  their 
Hhot  grinding  through  trees  urtd  Ijoumch.  But  our  men 
waited  until  the  gunners  lit  their  matches  in  the  cannon- 
portM,  —  it  woM  no  trick  for  a  backwoodsman. 

At  lengtlj  there  came  a  jtopping  right  and  left,  and  wo 
knew  that  Bowman  and  .NlcCarty'a  men  had  swung  into 
pottition  there. 

An  hour  passed,  and  a  slmdow  camo  along  our  line, 
darting  from  cover  to  cover.  It  was  Lieutenant  Bayley, 
and  he  sent  me  back  to  find  the  O(»lonel  and  to  tell  him 
that  the  men  had  but  a  few  rounds  left.  I  8i)ed  through 
the  streets  on  the  errand,  spied  a  Creole  company  waiting 
in  reserve,  and  near  them,  behind  a  warehouse,  a  knot  of 
backwooilsmen,  French,  and  Indians,  lighted  up  by  a 
smoking  torch.  And  here  was  Cohmel  Clark  talking  to  a 
big,  blanketed  chief.  I  was  hovering  around  the  skirts  of 
the  crowd  and  seeking  for  an  opening,  when  a  hand  pulled 
me  off  my  feet. 

"  What '  11  ye  be  afther  now  ?  "  said  a  voice,  which  was 
Terence's. 

"  Let  me  go,"  I  cried,  "  I  have  a  message  from  Lieu- 
tenant Bay  ley." 

"Sure,"  said  Terence,  "a  man'd  think  ye  had  the  Hair 
Buvefs  sculp  in  yere  pocket.  The  Colonel  is  treaty- 
makin'  with  Tobaccy'g  Son,  the  grreatest  Injun  in  these 
parrts." 

"I  don't  care." 

'*  Hist  I  "  said  Terence. 
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iZ^'f  "1  ?^"'  y^l'^^'  ^°  ^""'^'y  that  the  Colonel 
turned,  and  lerence  dropped  me  like  a  live  coal  I 
wormed  my  way  to  where  Clark  stood.  Tobacco's  Son 
was  at  that  moment  protesting  that  the  Big  Knives  were 
his  brothers,  and  declaring  that  before  morning  broke  he 
would  have  one  hundred  warriors  for  the  Gi-eat  White 
Uiief.  Had  he  not  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Captain 
Helm,  %yho  was  even  then  a  prisoner  of  the  British 
general  in  the  fort? 

Colonel  Clark  replied  that  ho  knew  well  of  the  fidelity 
of  robaccos  Son  to  the  Big  Knives,  that  Tobacco's  Son 
had  remained  stanch  in  the  face  of  bribes  and  presents 
(this  wtw  true)  Now  all  that  Colonel  Clark  desired  of 
lobaccos  Son  besides  his  friendship  was  that  he  would 
keep  his  warriors  from  battle.  The  Big  Knives  would 
fight  their  own  fight.  To  this  sentiment  Tobacco's  Son 
grunted  extreme  approval.     Colonel  Clark  turned  to  me. 

"  What  IS  It,  Davy  ?  "  he  asked. 

I  told  him. 

"Tobacco's  Son  has  dug  up  for  us  King  George's 
ammunition, '  he  said.  "  Go  tell  Lieutenant  Bayley  that 
1  will  send  him  enough  to  last  him  a  month." 

I  sped  away  with  the  message.  Presently  I  came  back 
again,  upon  another  message,  and  they  were  eating,— 
those  reserves,  — they  were  eating  as  I  had  never  seen 

"'^.u  vr*  t"*  ,°"°®'  *t  Kaskaskia.  The  baker  stood  by 
with  lifted  palms,  imploring  the  saints  that  he  might  have 
some  compensation,  until  Clark  sent  him  back  to  his  shop 
to  knead  and  bake  again.  The  good  Creoles  approached 
the  fires  with  the  contents  of  their  larders  in  their  hands, 
lerence  tossed  me  a  loaf  the  size  of  a  cannon  ball,  and 
another. 

"  Fetch  that  wan  to  wan  av  the  b'ys,"  said  he. 

I  seized  as  much  as  my  arms  could  hold  and  scurried 
away  to  the  firing  line  once  more,  and,  heedless  of  whistling 
bullets,  darted  from  man  to  man  until  the  bread  was  ex- 
hausted. Not  a  one  but  gave  me  a  ''  God  bless  you,  Davy  " 
ere  he  seized  it  with  a  great  band  and  began  to  eat  in 
wolhsh  bites,  his  Deckard  always  on  the  watch  the  while. 
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There  was  no  sleep  in  the  village.     All  night  long, 

while  the  rities  sputtered,  the  villagers  in  their  capotes 

men,  women,  and  children  —  huddled  around  the  fires. 

The  young  men  of  the  militia  begged  Clark  to  allow 

them  to  fight,  and  to  keep  them  well  affected  he  sent 

some  here  and  there  amongst  our  lines.    For  our  Colonel's 

strength  was   not  counted   by  rifles  or  men  alone :    he 

fought  with  his  brain.     As  Hamilton,  the  Hair  Buyer, 

made  his  rounds,  he  believed  the  town  to  be  in  possession 

of  a  horde  of  Kentuckians.    Shouts,  war-whoops,  and  bursts 

of  laughter  went  up  from  behind  the  town.    Surely  a  great 

force  was  there,  a  small  part  of  which  had  been  sent  to 

play  with  him  and  his  men.     On  the  fighting  line,  when 

there  was  a  lull,  our  backwoodsmen  stood  up  behind  their 

trees  and  cursed  the  enemy  roundly,  and  often  by  these 

taunts  persuaded  the  furious  gunners  to  open  their  ports 

and  fire  their  cannon      Woe  be  to  him  that  showed  an 

arm  or  a  shoulder  I     Inough  a  casement  be  lifted  ever  so 

warily,  a  dozen  balls  would  fly   uto  it.     And  at  length, 

when  some  of  the  besieged  had  died  in  their  anger,  the 

ports  were  opened  no  more.    It  was  then  our  sharpshooters 

crept  up  boldly  to  within  thirty  yards  of  them — nay,  it 

seemed  as  if  they  lay  under  the  very  walls  of  the  fort. 

And  through  the  night  the  figure  of  the  Colonel  himself 

was  often  seen  amongst  them,  praising  their  markmanship, 

pleading  with  every  man  not  to  expose  himself  without 

cause.     He  spied  me  where  I  had  wormed  myself  behind 

the  foot-board  of  a  picket  fence  beneath  the  cannon-port 

of  a  blockhouse.   It  was  during  one  of  the  breathing  spaces. 

"  What's  this  ?  "  said  he  to  Cowan,  sharply,  feeling  me 

with  his  foot. 

"I  reckon  it's  Davy,  sir,"  said  my  friend,  somewhat 
sheepishly.  "  We  can't  do  nothin'  with  him.  He's  been 
up  and  down  the  line  twenty  times  this  night." 

"  What  doing  ?  "  says  the  Colonel. 

"  Bread  and  powder  and  bullets,"  answered  Bill. 

"  But  that's  all  over,"  says  Clark. 

"He's  the  very  devil  to  pry,"  answered  Bill.  "The 
first  we  know  he'll  be  into  the  fort  under  the  logs." 
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"Or  between  them,"  says  Clark,  with  a  glance  at  the 
open  palings.     "Come  here,  Davy." 

I  followed  him,  dodging  between  the  houses,  ana  when 
we  had  got  oflF  the  line  he  took  me  by  the  two  shoulders 
from  behind. 

"  You  little  rascal,"  said  he,  shaking  me,  "how  am  I  to 
look  out  for  an  army  and  you  besides  ?  Have  you  had  anv- 
thing  to  eat  ?  ^ 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  answered. 

We  came  to  the  fires,  and  Captain  Bowman  hurried  ud 
to  meet  him.  ^ 

"We're  piling  up  earthworks  and  barricades,"  said  the 
Captain,  "for  the  fight  to-morrow.  My  God!  if  the 
milmg  would  only  come,  we  could  put  our  cannon  into 

Clark  laughed. 

"Bowman,"  said  he,  kindly,  "has  Davy  fed  you  yet?" 
No,    says  the  Captain,  surprised,  "I've  had  no  time 
CO  eat. 

"  He  seems  to  have  fed  the  whole  army,"  said  the 
Colonel.  He  paused.  "Have  they  scented  Lamothe  or 
Maisonville  ? 

"  Devil  a  scent  I  "  cried  the  Captain,  "  and  we've  scoured 
wood  and  quagmire.  They  tell  me  that  Lamothe  has  a 
very  pretty  force  of  redskins  at  his  heels." 

"  Let  McChesney  go,"  said  Clark  sharply,  «  McChesney 
Kay.     1 11  warrant  they  can  find  'em. " 

OW   I   knATW     fliof     \fa;a<%«i,r:i1^     1 1      ... 


and 


CnZ.  w-?r  *?^i  Maisonville  had  gone  out  a-chasing 
Captain  WiUing's  brother,  — he  who  had  run  into  ou? 
arms.  Lamothe  was  a  noted  Indian  partisan  and  a  dan- 
gerous man  to  be  dogging  our  rear  that  night.  Suddenly 
there  came  a  thought  that  took  my  breath  and  set  mv 
heart  a-hammering.  When  the  Colonel's  back  was  turned 
1  slipped  away  beyond  the  range  of  the  firelight,  and  I 
was  soon  on  the  prairie,  stumbling  over  hummocks  and 
floundering  into  ponds,  yet  going  as  quietly  as  I  could, 
turning  now  and  again  to  look  back  at  the  distant  glow  o^ 
to  listen  to  the  rifles  popping  around  the  fort.  The  nirrht 
was  cloudy   aud  pitchy   dark.     Twice  the  whirring   of 
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startled  waterfowl  frightened  me  out  of  ray  senses,  but 
ambition  pricked  me  on  in  spite  of  fear.  I  may  have  gone 
a  mile  thus,  perchance  two  or  three,  straining  every  sense, 
when  a  sound  brought  me  to  a  stand.  At  first  I  could  not 
distinguish  it  because  of  my  heavy  breathing,  but  pres- 
ently I  made  sure  that  it  was  the  low  drone  of  human 
voices.  Getting  down  on  my  hands  and  knees,  I  crept 
forward,  and  felt  the  ground  rising.  The  voices  had 
ceased.  I  gained  the  crest  of  a  low  ridge,  and  threw  my- 
self flat.  A  rattle  of  musketry  set  me  shivering,  and  in 
an  agony  of  fright  I  looked  behind  me  to  discover  that  I 
could  not  be  more  than  four  hundred  yards  from  the  fort. 
I  had  made  a  circle.  I  lay  very  still,  my  eyes  watered 
with  staring,  and  then — the  droning  began  again.  I 
went  forv;ard  an  inch,  then  another  and  another  down  the 
slope,  and  at  last  I  could  have  sworn  that  I  saw  dark  blurs 
against  the  ground.  I  put  out  my  hand,  my  weight  went 
after,  and  I  nad  crashed  through  a  coating  of  ice  up  to  my 
elbow  in  a  pool.  There  came  a  second  of  sheer  terror,  a 
hoarse  challenge  in  French,  and  then  I  took  to  my  heels 
and  flew  tc.vards  the  fort  at  the  top  of  my  speed. 

I  heard  them  coming  after  me,  leap  and  bound,  and  cry- 
ing out  to  one  another.  Ahead  of  me  there  might  have 
been  a  floor  or  a  precipice,  as  the  ground  looks  level  at 
night.  I  hurt  my  foot  cruelly  on  a  frozen  clod  of  earth, 
slid  down  the  washed  bank  of  a  run  into  the  Wabash, 
picked  myself  up,  scrambled  to  the  top  of  the  far  side,  and 
had  gotten  away  again  when  my  pursuer  shattered  the  ice 
behind  me.  A  hundred  yards  more,  two  figures  loomed 
up  in  front,  and  I  was  pulled  up  choking. 

"  Hang  to  him,  Fletcher  !  "  said  a  voice. 

"Great  God  1 "  cried  Fletcher,  "it's  Davy.  What  are 
ye  up  to  now  ?  " 

"  Let  me  go  !  *'  I  cried,  as  soon  as  I  had  got  my  wind. 
As  luck  would  have  it,  I  had  run  into  a  pair  of  darf;devil 
young  Kentuckians  who  had  more  than  once  tasted  the 
severity  of  Clark's  discipline,  —  Fletcher  Blount  and  Jim 
Willis.  They  fairly  shook  out  of  me  what  had  happened, 
and  then  dropped  me  with  a  war-whoop  and  started  for 
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he  ?un  A  I  '^"";  ''^r^.  ?*  '°  '^'^  *°  beware  of 
I.L  a\u  """"'  '""''^  "'^^^'^  be  fleet  of  foot  to  have 
escaped  these  young  ruffians,  and  so  it  proved  When  I 
reacfied  the  hollow  there  were  the  two  ^of  them  %  ing 
Sir  feet"  '"^  "  """''''  '^'  '''  J^^"^^"'^  ^  ^^ey  s'hifted 
,  •'  What;s  yere  name  ?  "  said  Fletcher,  cuffing  and  kick- 
ing  his  prisoner  until  he  cried  out  for  niercv 

"  Maisonville,''  said  the  man,  whereupon^ Fletcher  gave 
a  war-whoop  and  kicked  him  again.  ^ 

"  That's  no  way  to  use  a  prisoner,"  said  I,  hotly, 
ketch  hiL/^"'  '  ^^'•^'"  ''^'"^  ^^^^''^ber,  "yJu  didn't 

"You  wouldn't  have  had  him  but  for  me,"  I  retorted. 
Fletchers  answer  was  an  oath.     They  put  Maisonville 
lineTnV.l'™'  T  ^i'"  through  the  town  up  to  the  Sring 
ip!l  r    f^'^'  ^  ^/  ^^"«^"'  ^bey  tied  him  to  a  post  and 
used  him  for  a  shield,  despite  his  heart-rending  yells.     In 
mortal  fear  that  the  poor  man  would  be  shot  down,  I  was 
running  away  to  find  some  one  who  might  have  influent 
over  them  when  I  met  a  lieutenant.     He  came  up  and 
ordered  them  angrily  to  unbind  Maisonville  and  bring  him 
before  the  Colonel.     Fletcher  laughed,  whipped  out  Z 
hunting  knife,  and  cut  the  thongs  f  but  he  and  WilHs  had 
scarce  got  twenty  paces  from  thi  officer  before  they   eized 
poor  Maisonville  by  the  hair  and  made  shift  to  sSp  h  m 
Jnown  it  T:  ^  baekwoods  play,  had   Maisonville   iu 
known  It.     Persuaded,  however,  that   his  last  hour  was 
come,  he  made  a  desperate  effort  to  clear  himse  f  whrre- 
upon  Fletcher  cut  off  a  piece  of  his  skin   by  mistake 
Maisonville,  making  sure  that  he  had  been  scafped,  stood 
foTT^  '"f  tPP^i'^  ]"''  b*"^^  ^«  bis  head,  whife  the  two 
^  "^ w '\^^  i'^""  back  and  stared  at  each  other. 
What  s  to  do  now  ?  "  said  Willis 

JmTf '  TnA  "?,'^^"^°e.'  \  ^e^ko"'"  answered  Fletcher, 
fhim^n/  1^7  u'"'^^  ^be  tottering  man  between 
ClS  Htood  straightway  to   the   fire   where 

They  had  seen  the  Colonel  angry  before,  but  now  they 
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were  fairly  withered  under  his  wrath.  And  he  could  have 
given  them  no  greater  punishment,  for  he  took  tliem  from 
the  tiring  line,  and  sent  them  buck  to  wait  among  the 
reserves  until  the  njoniing. 

"Nom  de  Dieuf'  said  Maisonville,  wrathfully,  as  he 
watched  them  go,  "  they  should  luuig." 

"The  stuff  that  brought  them  iierc  through  ice  and 
flood  18  apt  to  boil  over,  Captain,"  remarked  the  Colonel, 
dryly. 

"if  you  please,  sir."  said  I,  "they  did  not  mean  to  cut 
him,  but  he  wriggled." 

Clark  turned  sharply. 

"  Eh  ?  "  said  he,  "  did  you  have  a  hand  in  this,  too  ?  " 

''Peite!''  cried  the  Captain,  "the  little  ferret  — you 
call  him  —  he  find  me  on  the  prairie.  1  run  to  catch  him 
with  some  men  and  fall  into  the  crick  —  "  he  pointed  to 
his  soaked  leggings,  "and  your  demons,  they  fall  on  top 
of  me."  *^ 

"I  wish  to  heaven  you  had  caught  Lamothe  instead, 
Davy,"  said  the  Colonel,  and  joined  despite  himself  in  the 
laugh  that  went  up.  Falling  sober  again,  he  began  to 
question  the  prisoner.  Where  was  Lamothe  ?  Pardieu, 
Maisonville  could  not  say.  How  many  men  did  he  have, 
etc.,  etc.?  The  circle  about  us  deepened  with  eager  lis- 
teners, who  uttered  exclamations  when  Maisonville,  be- 
tween his  answers,  put  up  his  hand  to  his  bleeding  head. 
Suddenly  the  circle  parted,  and  Captain  Bowman  came 
through. 

"Ray  has  discovered  Lamothe,  sir,"  said  he.  "What 
shall  we  do?" 

"Let  him  into  the  fort,"  said  Clark,  instantly. 

There  was  a  murmur  of  astonished  protest. 

"  Let  him  into  the  fort  \  "  exclaimed  Bowman. 

"Certainly,"  said  the  Colonel;  "if  he  finds  he  cannot 
get  in,  he  wiU  be  off  before  the  dawn  to  assemble  the 
tribes. 

"But  the  fort  is  provisioned  for  a  month."  Bowman 
expostulated;  "and  they  must  find  out  to-morrow  how 
weak  we  are." 
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"To-morrow  will  be  too  late,"  suid  Clark. 

And  suppose  he  shouldn't  go  in  ?  " 
"He  will  go  in,"  said  the  Colonel,  quietly.     "With- 
draw  your  men,  Captain,  from  the  nirth  si/e." 

thouJht  of  ^hr""'"  ,^«PY^'^^-     ^^«tever  he   may  have 
tnought  of  these  orders,  he  was  too  faithful  a  friend  nf 
the    Colonel's    to    delay   their    execution       MuSn^ 
swearing  oaths  of  astonishment,  man  after  man  on  tlm 

retrlt  d'  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^'^  word?  a7d  suHenly 
retreated.  The  crack,  crack  of  the  Deckards  on  the  sou  h 
and  east  were  stilled;  not  a  barrel  was  thrlilv  A 

srn7aftr:"id^'^^"^''  ^i^^-  iog.;atThVpir  bLn: 

silent  ds  the  wilderness.  It  was  the  long  hour  before  th« 
dawn.  And  as  we  lay  waiting  on  the  Sarrground  stiff 
near  sTx  of'tf   V°P^''  '?^^"'^  ^»  whi8pers,7o«  ether! 

squLe  of  For?^  't^  n"  f'"'  ^^'^''''^'y  "^«^»'°g  the  gS 
square  of  I'ort  SackviUe  began  to  take  shaoe     ThPiP  w«« 

^L.       \  \  ^**"  peaked  caps,  and  a  higher  cannpH 

n'er  o?EnTr;„ir  ''"  ^^f^^  ''  *"^  enclosure  theTan 
-foff     England  drooping  there  and  clinging  forlorn  to  its 

g?ew  'th    Z^  r''.'  presentiment,    f  heVas  the  l^h 
uur  Duiiets.     Ihe  little  log  houses  of  the  town  came  out 
the  saphng  palings  and   the  bare  trees, --Tn  S  and 
gaunt  at  that  cruel  season.     Cattle  lowed  here  and^he?e 
and  horses  whinnied  to  be  fed.  ' 

dnii  T\*  ^'""^l^  ^'^y  ^•'^"'  ^"^  we  waited  until  it  had 
done  Its  best.  From  where  we  lay  hid  behind  W  house 
and  palings  we  strained  our  eyes  towards  the  p ra  rfe  o  see 
If  Lamothe  would  take  the  bait,  until  our  view  was  ended 
at  the  fuzzy  top  of  a  hillock.  Bill  Cowan  doubled  ,m 
behind  a  woodpile  and  breathing  heavily  nudffed  me  ^ 
"Davy,  Davy,  what  d'ye  see  ! "  ^'      ^      "^" 

Was  it  a  head  that  broke  the  line  of  the  crest  ?    Fvph 

wlrelu^lf  ^\^^^^^  «^«-,«^  ^--"ot  up^^nS 

Krot^    y.     ?,^  ^^^^y   ^°^   the  stockade.     Twentv  more 
,W  '  ^^%'  ^'?'  f'"^^^"'^  '^"^  Frenchmen,  dodgin/  swav 
mg,  crowding,  looking  fearfully  to  right '  and  leff.'  Tnd 
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from  within  the  fort  came  forth  a  hubbub,  —  cries  and 
scuffling,  orders,  oaths,  and  shouts.  In  phiin  view  of  our 
impatient  Deckards  soldiers  manned  the  platform,  and  wo 
saw  that  they  were  flinging  down  ladders.  An  officer  in 
a  faded  scarlet  coat  stood  out  among  the  rest,  sliouti ng 
himself  hoarse.  Involuntarily  Cowan  lined  his  sights 
across  the  woodpile  on  this  mark  of  color. 

Lamothe's  men,  a  seething  mass,  were  fighting  like 
wolves  for  the  ladders,  fearful  yet  that  a  volley  might 
kill  half  of  them  where  they  stood.  And  so  fast  did  they 
scramble  upwards  that  the  men  before  them  stepped  on 
their  fingers.  All  at  once  and  by  acclamation  the  fierce 
war-whoops  of  our  men  rent  the  air,  and  some  toppled  in 
sheer  terror  and  fell  the  twelve  feet  of  the  stockade  at 
the  sound  of  it.  Then  every  man  in  the  regiment,  Creole 
and  backwoodsman,  lay  back  to  laugh.  The  answer  of 
the  garrison  was  a  defiant  cheer,  and  those  who  had 
dropped,  finding  they  were  not  shot  at,  picked  themselves 
up  again  and  gained  the  top,  helping  to  pull  the  ladders 
after  them.  Bowman's  men  swung  back  into  place,  the 
rattle  and  drag  were  heard  in  the  blockhouse  as  the  can- 
non were  run  out  through  the  ports,  and  the  battle  which 
had  held  through  the  j.ight  watches  began  again  with  re- 
doubled vigor.  But  there  was  more  caution  on  the  side  of 
the  British,  for  they  had  learned  dearly  how  the  Ken- 
tuckians  could  measure  crack  and  crevice. 

There  followed  two  hours  and  a  futile  waste  of  ammu- 
nition, the  lead  from  the  garrison  flying  harmless  here 
and  there,  and  not  a  patch  of  skin  or  cloth  showing.      • 
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THE  CAMPAIGN   ENDS 

JlfLiT  ^^^-^if  to  itorm.  you  may  depend  upon  %ueh 
treatment  as  is  justly  due  to  a  murderer.  And  beware  of 
destroying  stores  of  any  kind,  or  any  papers  or  letters  that 
are  m  your  possession  ;  or  of  hurthu,  one  house  in  the  town. 
For,  by  Heaven  !  if  you  do,  there  shall  be  no  mercy  shown 

"  To  Lieutenant-Governor  Eamilton." 

in  Mnn^"^  ^n°°?^  ?^f '''  ^  ^°  «*°°<^  *>e^ore  the  log  fire 
in  Monsieur  Bouton's  house  at  the  back  of  the  town,  the 
captains  grouped  in  front  of  him. 

"^  that  strong  enough,  gentlemen?"  he  asked, 
io  raise  his  hair,"  said  Captain  Charleville. 

Captain  Bowman  laughed  loudly. 

"I  reckon  the  boys  will  see  to  that,"  said  he. 

„^    1  "!  ^Ja'-k/olded  the  letter,  addressed  it,  and  turned 
gravely  to  Monsieur  Bouton.  "umea 

"You  will  oblige  me,  sir,"  said  he,  "by  taking  this  to 
t^uce™ °''  "*°''^^°''-     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  provided  with  a  flag  of 

Monsieur  Bouton  was  a  round  little  man,  ps  his  name 
suggested,  and  the  men  cheered  him  as  he  strode  soberly 
up  the  street,  a  piece  of  sheeting  tied  to  a  sapling  and 
flung  over  his  shoulder.  Through  such  humble  agencies 
are  the  ends    of    Providence   accomplished.     Monsieur 

thronThZ        /P    *°^*^'  ^**"'   disappeared  sidewise 
through  the  postern,  and  we  sat  down  to  breakfast.     In 
a  very  short  time  Monsieur  Bouton  was  seen  comin'r  back 
aiul  h,s  face  was  not  so  impassive  that  the  gov^'ernor's 
message  could  not  be  read  thereon. 
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"  Tis  not  a  love-letter  he  ha«,  I'll  warrant,"  Baid 
Terence,  us  the  little  man  disappeared  into  the  houHe. 
So  accurately  had  Monsieur  Houton's  face  betrayed  the 
news  that  the  men  went  back  to  their  posts  without 
orders,  some  with  half  a  breakfast  in  hand.  And  soon 
the  rank  and  file  had  the  message. 

''Lieutenant- Governor  Hamilton  begn  leave  to  acquaint 
Colonel  Clark  that  he  and  hit  (/arrison  arc  not  dispoted  to  b« 
awed  into  any  action  unworthy  of  British  aubjecti." 

Our  men  had  eaten,  their  enemy  was  within  their  crrasp, 
and  Clark  and  all  his  olheers  could  scarce  keep  them  from 
storming.      Such  was  the  deadliness  of  their  aim  that 
scarce  a  shot  came  back,  and  time  and  a<?ain  I  saw  men 
fling  themselves  in  front  of  the  breastworks  with  a  war- 
whoop,  wave  their  rifles  in  the  air,  and  cry  out  that  thev 
would  have  the  Hu'r  Buyer's  sculp  before  night  should 
fall.     It  could  not  last.    Not  tuned  to  the  nicer  courtesies 
of  warfare,  the  memory  of   Hamilton's  war  parties,  of 
blackened  homes,  of  families  dead  and  missing,  raged  un- 
appeasecl.     These  were  not  content  to  leave  vengeance  in 
the  Lord  s  hands,  and  when  a  white  flag  peeped  timorously 
above  the  gate  a  great  yell  of  derision  went  up  from  river- 
bank  to  river-bank.    Out  of  the  postern  stepped  the  officer 
with  the  faded  scarlet  coat,  and  in  due  time  went  back 
again,  haughtily,  his  head  high,  casting  contempt  right 
and  left  of  him.    Again  the  postern  opened,  and  this  time 
there  was  a  cheer  at  sight  of  a  man  in  hunting  shirt  and 
peggings  and  coonskin  cap.      After  him  came  a  certain 
Major  Hay,  Indian-enticer  of  detested  memory,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  him  who  followed  —  the  Hair  Buyer  himself 
A  murmur  of  hatred  arose  from  the  men  stationed  there 
and  many  would  have  shot  him  where  he  stood  but  for 
Clark. 

bla'  ^d^  ^^"^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^"*'"  ®^^^  Cowan,  though  his  eyes 

It  was  the  inyoluntury  tribute.  Lieutenant-Governor 
Hamilton  stared  indifferently  at  the  glowering  back- 
woodsmen  as  he  walked  the  few  steps  to  the  church 
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Not  80  Major  Hav.  His  eyes  fell.  There  was  Colonel 
Clark  waiting  at  the  door  through  which  the  good  Creoles 
had  been  uont  to  go  to  worship,  bowing  somewhat  iron!- 
cally  to  the  British  General.  It  was  a  strange  meeting 
they  had  in  St.  Xavier's,  by  the  light  of  the  candles  on 
the  altar.  Hot  words  passed  in  that  house  of  peace,  the 
General  demanding  protection  for  all  his  men,  and  our 
Colonel  replying  that  he  would  do  with  the  Indian  par- 
tisans  as  he  chose. 

"And  whom  mean  you  by  Indian  partisans?"  the  un- 
daunted  governor  had  dt.inandod. 

"  I  take  Major  Hay  to  be  one  of  them,"  our  Colonel  had 
answered. 

It  was  soon  a  matter  of  common  report  how  Clark  had 
ffazed  fixedly  at  Hie  Major  when  he  nuid  this,  and  how  the 
Major  turned  pale  and  trembled.  With  our  own  eyes  we 
saw  them  coming  out.  Major  Hay  m  near  to  staggering 
as  a  man  could  be,  the  governor  blushing  red  for  shame 
of  him.     So  they  went  8i)rrowfully  back  to  the  gate. 

Colonel  Clark  stood  at  the  steps  of  the  church,  looking 
after  them.  ® 

"What  was  that  firing?"  ho  demanded  sharply.  "I 
gave  orders  for  a  truce." 

We  who  stood  by  the  church  had  indeed  heard  firing  in 
the  direction  of  the  hills  east  of  the  town,  and  had  won- 
dered thereat.  Perceiving  a  crowd  gathered  at  the  far 
end  of  the  street,  we  all  run  thither  save  tlie  Colonel,  who 
directed  to  have  the  offenders  brought  to  him  at  Monsieur 
Bouton  8.  We  met  the  news  halfway.  A  party  of  Cana- 
dians and  Indians  had  just  returned  from  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio  with  scalps  they  had  taken.  Captain  Williams 
had  gone  out  with  his  company  to  meet  them,  had  lured 
them  on,  and  finally  had  killed  a  number  and  was  return- 
ing with  the  prisoners.  Yes,  here  they  were  I  Williams 
himself  walked  ahead  with  two  dishevelled  and  frightened 
coureura  du  hois,  twoscore  at  least  of  the  townspeople  of 
Vincennes,  friends  and  relatives  of  the  prisonftrs.  pressing 
about  and  crying  out  to  Williams  to  have  mercy  on  them. 
As  for  Williams,  he  took  them  in  to  the  Colonel,  the  towns- 
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people  pressing  into  tlie  door-yard  and  banking  In  front  of 
it  on  the  street.  Behind  ail  a  trugedy  impended,  nor  can 
-  think  of  it  nnw  without  sickening. 

The  frightened  Creoles  in  the  street  gnve  back  against 
the  fence,  and  from  behind  them,  isHuing  a»  a  storm-cloud, 
came  the  half  of  Williams'  company,  yelling  like  madmen, 
lushed  and  jostled  uhoad   of   them  were   f,mr  Indians 
decked  and  feathered,  the  half-dried  sculps  dangling  frcun 
their   belts,   impassive,  true   to  their  creed  despite   the 
indignity  of  jolts  and  jars  and  blows.     On  and  on  pressed 
the  mob,  gathering  recruits  at  every  corner,  and  when 
they  reached  St.  Xavier's  liefore  the  fort  half  the  regi- 
ment was  there.     Othe .s  watched,  too,  from  (he  stockade, 
and  what  they  saw  ma«lo  their  kneea  smite  together  with 
fear.     Hero  were  four  bronzed  statues  in  a  row  across  the 
street,  the  space  in  front  of  them  clear  that  their  partisans 
in  the  fort  might  look  and  consider.     What  was  passing 
in   the  savage  mind  no  man  might   know.     Not  a  lip 
trembled  nor  an  eyo  faltered  when  a  backwoodsman,  his 
memory  aflame  at  sight  of  the  pitiful  white  scalps  on  their 
belts,  thrust  through  the  crowd  to  curse  them.     Fletcher 
Blount,  frenzied,  snatched  his  tomahawk  from  his  side. 

"  Sink,  varmint  I "  he  cried  wit  h  a  great  oath.  "  By  the 
etarnal  I  we'll  pay  the  H'ar  Buyer  in  his  own  coin.  Sound 
your  drums  I  he  shouted  at  the  fort.  '» Call  the  garrison 
fer  the  show."  ** 

He  had  raised  his  arm  and  turned  to  strike  when  the 
savage  put  up  his  hand,  not  in  entreaty,  but  as  one  man 
demanding  a  right  from  another.  The  cries,  the  curses, 
the  murmurs  even,  were  hushed.  Throwing  back  his 
head,  arching  his  chest,  the  notes  of  a  song  rose  in  the 
heavy  air.  Wild,  strange  notes  they  were,  that  struck 
vibrant  chords  in  my  own  quivering  being,  and  the  son  r 
was  the  death-song.  Ay,  and  the  life-song  of  a  soul 
which  had  como  into  the  world  even  as  mine  own.  And 
somewhere  thero  lay  in  the  song,  half  revealed,  the  awful 
mystery  of  that  Creator  Whom  tho  ro-jI  ]p^r.o.^.  f.-.r^h  to 
meet:  the  myriad  green  of  the  sun  playing  with  the 
ieaves,  the  fish  swimming  lazily  in  the  brown  pool,  the 
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do«  ^azinflr  in  tho  thicket,  and  a  nalccl  Imv  m  fren  frn.« 

the  «,„m,l  ag,e«J  upon  by  the  Je«,ler8  to  beZ  the  Z'lir 

^ccrs    ana   they  gatheied  m  groups  under  the  wulla  f« 
indul^o  thenuselves,  and  even  triXo  bruL  n  e  Ts    %a? 

Bhou^TjLk  uCl  '°""  '"  "  ^•'"""'  "■  '"P^-  Davy .•• 
on'ih  "wall."'  ^^  '"*"''  "'  ''''"'  '""'"'""»  ' "  y"'--''  "  '»>■' 

theyTn/kTrt  ''^' ."  l^T"*  °'  ™Preeation,.    And  .o 
iiiey  nung  it  back  ami  forth  unt  I  niclitfall    wlipii  n„t 

TanTa'nd  Zl%''"^t ''''{"'  ^''''''''  hol.nng  a 'iett  ^  h 
There  ^^Im". J'''  ''?■"  ""  '"■''"  '"  ^""^i""'  Ifouto,,-,. 
to'^y  n:^  ^n  the'SZyr-  "'"  »"^  "^■'  -"-" 
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I  remcrnl)er,  in  porticuhir,  Ilmnilton  tho  Hair  Buyer. 
Not  the  Ht'iifl  my  imajfinati«>n  hud  dcpictc*!  (1  have  i»in<e 
leanicj  that  numt  villainu  do  not  look  the  part),  but  a  man 
with  a  ijrtmt  wirrow  stamped  upon  hiit  (aco,  Tho  Hun  nmo 
«>M  that  2oth  of  February,  and  tho  mud  meltetl,  and 
one  of  our  companies  diow  up  on  eucli  Hide  of  the  gate. 
Downward  «liil  tho  lioi.  of  Kn^Marnl,  tho  pirriHon  drums 
beat  a  dirge,  and  tho  Hair  Buyer  mart^  '  out  at  tho  head 
of  hiH  motley  troops. 

Then  came  my  own  greatest  hou 
beon  poliiihini;  and  tightening  th' 
was  HO  great  as  wo  fell  into  lino  i  n 
could  not  be  q;ot  out  of  me.     Pi 


iM.ii.  ■!»?•'   nij  >ride 

'^     »  iH^t  ii8   i  -iiile 

inciT  J  in 

•r.'V.'  and 
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black  and  white  by  reason  of  t 

gables,  stockade  line  and  cupi  i  tuw.  .,,  ^i,a  j,,.-  I'rawn, 
and  straight  above  those  a  starK  tl  i^sui^  ^  fiiiing  f  t  our 
colore;  pigs  and  fowls  straying  hitiiei  iuid  i'  thcr,  un- 
mindful  that  this  day  is  red  on  the  i  iV  .  i.  AM  hero 
is  a  bit  of  color,  too,  —  the  villagers  on  .  .  d.  btieets  to 
see  the  spectacle.  Gay  wools  and  gayer  handkerchiefs 
there,  amid  the  joyous,  cheering  crowd  of  thrice-changed 
nationality. 

*'  Viveie$  Bottonnaitf  Vive  let  Amiricnim!  rive  Mon- 
%%eur  le  Colonfl  Clark!     Vive  le  petit  tamhour!'' 

''Vive  U  petit  tambour!'  That  was  the  drummer  boy, 
•tepping  nroudly  behind  the  Colonel  himself,  with  a  soul 
lifted  high  abovo  mire  and  puddle  into  the  b)ue  above. 
There  was  laugliter  amongst  the  giants  behind  me,  and 
Cowan  saying  softly,  as  when  wo  left  Kaskaskia,  "  Go  it, 
Davy,  my  little  gamecock  !  "  And  the  whisper  of  it  was 
repeated  among  the  ranks  drawn  up  by  tho  gate. 

Yes,  here  was  the  gate,  and  now  we  were  in  the  fort, 
and  an  empire  was  gained,  never  to  be  lost  again.  The 
btars  and  Stnpes  climbed  the  staff,  and  the  folds  were 
caught  by  an  eager  breeze.  Thirteen  cannon  thundered 
trom  the  blockhouses  —  one  for  each  colony  that  had 
braved  a  king. 

There,  in  the  miry  square  within  the  Vincennes  fort, 
tmn  and  bronzed  and  travel-stained,  were  the  men  who 
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had  dared  the  wilderness  in  ugliest  mood.     And  vfif  nnn. 
by  himself  would  have  done  it -each  had  come  here  com 
pel  led  by  a  sj.irit  stronger  than  his  ow^v  ^naster  mind" 
that  laughed  at  the  bocfy'and  its  ailmenJs  ^  ""* 

Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark  stood  in  the  centre  of  thn 

tZrif""^'^V''.^"«^.^«  ^'^«««  renown  heTad  addJd 
ti  V-  ^^?"^  '^  ^'^  ^'"^'  ""^1  «'iuare,  and  self-con- 
tamed.     No  weakening  tremor  of  exultation  softened  Ms 

h^d  Z^n  iwe^'  "?"".,'•'"  r"  ^^  whose"e.l'rTi^Vhe 
tllte^s^^^^^^^^^^^^  i!.m:f  ata^^  tt 

"Wo  have  not  suffered  all  things  for  a  reward"  Ha 
said,      but  because  a  righteous  cause  may  grow      And 

emetor^^v;;^!  T'^  ^^  '""^^n^"'  our^dfedTwilf  be 
reniemoered.     VVe  have  conquered  a  vast  land  that  our 

children  and  our  children's  Children  may  be  freed  from 

nS  "Ah:nk"''  '""^^'^  V"^^  ven^ea'LeTpt' oTr 
enemies.     I  thank  you,  one  and  all,  in  the  name  of  the 

Continental  Congress  and  of  that  cimmonweaThof  Vi^ 
ginia  for  which  you  have   fought.     You  are  no  lonVer 

y':;rrnmS"nf>"^'  ^'^^ '^^^-'  -^  ^^^^^^-^ 

lives  savTd  a?  Z  ^''t  ?^  ^L^''"^^™'  °^  unselfishness,  of 
lives  saved  at  the  peril  of  others.     But  I  am  the  debtor 

of  every  man  here  for  the  years  to  come  to  see  that  he 
the  naLn." ^'^  ''''''  ^"^'"^  '"'"^  ''''  CommonweaUh  and 

smUeTa  lit'tlt^^'''  '"'  ''  ^^^™^^  ^«  ^«  ^^^^^-^  that  he 
"I  shall  name  one,"  he  said,  "one  who  never  latraed 
who  never  complained,  who  starved  that  th^welk  S 
be  fed  and  walk.     David  Ritchie,  come  here."  ^ 

madeXm  chrtlr'''^}  f  ?"''^1  "?  '^''  ^^^^^  ^ad  never 
maae  them  chatter.     I  believe  I  should  have  fallen  but 

for  Tom,  who  reached  out  from  the  ranks.     I  stumbled 
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forward  in  a  daze  to  where  the  Colonel  stood,  and  the 
cheering  from  tlie  ranks  was  a  thing  beyond  me.  The 
Colonel's  hand  on  my  head  brought  me  to  my  senses. 

"David  Ritchie,"  he  said,  "1  give  you  publiclv  the 
thanks  of  the  regiment.     The  parade  is  dismissed.'" 

The  next  thing  I  knew  I  was  on  Cowan's  shoulders,  and 
he  was  tearing  round  and  round  the  fort  with  two  com- 
panies at  his  heels. 

"The  divil,"  said  Terence  McCann,  "he  dhrummed  us 
over  the  wather,  an'  through  the  wather ;  and  faix,  he 
would  have  dhrummed  the  sculp  from  Hamilton's  head 
and  the  Colonel  had  said  the  worrd." 

"By  gar  !  "  cried  Antoine  le  Grit,  " now  he  drum  us  on 
to  Detroit." 

Out  of  the  gate  rushed  Cowan,  the  frightened  villagers 
scattering  right  and  left.  Antoine  had  a  friend  who  lived 
in  this  street,  and  in  ten  minutes  there  was  rum  in  the 
powder-horns,  and  the  toast  was  "  On  to  Detroit  I  " 

Colonel  Clark  waj  sitting  alone  in  the  commanding 
officer's  room  of  the  garrison.  And  the  afternoon  sun, 
slanting  through  the  square  of  the  window,  fell  upon  the 
maps  and  papers  before  him.  He  had  sent  for  me.  I 
halted  in  sheer  embarrassment  on  the  threshold,  looked  up 
at  his  face,  and  came  on,  troubled. 

"Davy,"  he  said,  "do  you  want  to  go  back  to 
Kentucky  ?  " 

"I  should  like  to  stay  to  the  end,  Colon-i,"  I 
answered. 

"  The  end  ?  "  he  said.    "  This  is  the  end." 

"And  Detroit,  sir?"  I  returned. 

"  Detroit !  "  he  cried  bitterly,  "a  man  of  sense  measures 
nis  force,  and  does  not  try  the  impossible.  I  could  as 
soon  march  against  Philadelphia.  This  is  the  end,  I  say  ; 
and  the  general  must  give  way  to  the  politician.  And 
may  God  have  mercy  on  the  politician  who  will  try  to 
keep  a  people's  affection  without  money  or  help  from 
Congress,"  ^ 

lie  fell  back  wearily  in  his  chair,  while  I  stood  aston- 
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!!  J^sCongress  are  far  from  here."  I  said, 
and  tL  tZrSe'.'d""''"-  '"  ^"^  "'"'"  ^^  ■"■"  -• 

the"wM„t  f/T>fl™''  *"  '<".»'"'"»  'taring  out  of 
m«d<TrpaTad''eV„:„d«"^''  """'"«  "'«•  ---'"^-g  the 

let;l"l  *Jhe 'cr„Ty  f^uUtn?'^'  v'l  '^-'r'^^  -th 
hin,  and  then  I  shauVav:'r"oLe  J  el ^d  l.ZC) 

years  be  a  ft?^  '^'"  ^'"^^•^"'^  ^^^S^^^'  ^"d  in  twenty 
an  fn  V-     .*^."^^°§  community.     AnS  presently  you  wiU 

fou  heli?-"^''  '"^  ^'^^^  ^^^'  ^°^  ^°^«  back  a^aL      Do 

"Yes,  Colonel." 

"se^ihe  neol''"  T.^"'  '^^"^'"  ^'-^^^  h«'  ^i^^  force  ; 

serAe  the  people,  as  all  true  men  should  in  a  reuublic 

But  do  not  rely  upon  their  gratitude.    You  will  rem^embe; 

"  Yes,  Colonel." 

ca^ce^Tdid Tof^\^^"''^.'  ^^°^^"»  ^°  °^«  ^ith  a  signifi- 
cance  1  did  not  then  understand.  And  when  he  snnlr« 
.gam  h«  vo.ce  showed  no  trace  of  .rao^^:  fftt 

^  '-:.p  ^^Ti  tnot^--;.-  V— 
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"  Good-by,  Davy,"  he  said,  "  and  God  bless  you.  I  have 
work  to  do." 

Still  I  hesitated.     He  stared  at  me,  but  with  kindness. 
"What  is  it,  Davy?"  he  asked. 
**  Please,  sir,"  I  said,  "  if  I  might  take  my  drum  ?  " 
At  that  he  laughed. 

"You  may,"  said  he,  "you  may.  Perchance  we  may 
need  it  again."  ^ 

I  went  out  from  his  presence,  vaguely  troubled,  to  find 
Tom.  And  before  the  early  sun  had  set  we  were  gliding 
down  the  Wabash  in  a  canoe,  past  places  forever  dedicated 
to  our  agonies,  towards  Kentucky  and  Polly  Ann. 

"Davy,"  said  Tom,  "I  reckon  sl.e'Il  be  standin'  under 
the  Simmon  tree,  waitin'  fer  us  with  the  little  shaver  in 
her  arms." 

And  so  she  waa. 
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CHAPTER  I 

IN   THE  CABIN 

The  Eden  of  one  niaa  may  be  the  Inferno  of  hi«  «n,-r,i, 

wo^Vhll'^nu'"^ 

you  to  a  ZlZlt'^''""'  y^'  ^^  *'™^'  ^°d  introduce 
the  pLeer  On.  nf^'~^*.K^'"^"^^^  ^^^^  ^««  not  for 
tnlH  ^^i  o  f  *  ,  ^  P*^^  °^  t^^«  manuscript  might  liave 
?n  ?h    K  ^^^'•^"l.^^^nter,  when  the  snow  hiy  in  grfat  drZ 

no.gL^l\T?H'  ^^^"  '^""^  *°^  ^  fashfoned^'canoes  or 
noggins  out  of  the  great  roots,  when  a  new  and  feminine 

bit  of  huraanitv  cried  in  the  bark  cradle  and  Pnllv  An« 

oe  nned  with  Indian  horrors,  ambuscades  and  massaprpa 
And  a  so  I  nnghi  have  told  how  there  drifL^tothTs  land 

^mS\Tdt?JkIv  t^r  ''''  ^^  ^^  ^^^  older  cofonTes: 
nf  *hJ  ^^^^  quickly  that  we  got  more  than  our  share 
of  their  best  stock  along  with  this. 

the  rocks  fL  on  thl' Wb  tf^'thl"  ^tctdTe! 
trooped  the  spring  settlers  in  droves  flri  hate  Len 
Whole  churches  march  singing  into  the 'forts,  the  preacTe? 
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leading,  and  thanking  God  loudly  that  He  had  delivered 
them  from  the  wilderness  and  the  savage.  The  little 
forts  would  not  hold  thorn  ;  and  they  went  out  to  hew 
clearings  from  the  forest,  and  to  builtl  cabins  and  stock- 
ades.  And  our  own  people,  starved  and  snowbound,  went 
out  likewise,  — Tom  and  Polly  Ann  and  their  little  family 
and  myself  to  the  farm  at  the  river-side.  And  while  the 
water  flowed  between  the  stumps  over  the  black  land,  we 
planted  and  ploughed  and  prayed,  al'vays  alert,  watching 
north  and  south,  against  the  coming  of  the  Indians. 

But  Tom  was  no  husbandman.  He  and  his  kind  were 
the  SCO  Its,  the  advance  guard  of  civilization,  not  tillers 
of  thp  soil  or  lovers  of  close  communities.  Farther  and 
fartaer  they  went  afield  for  game,  and  always  they  jTrum- 
bled  sorely  against  this  horde  which  had  driven  the  deer 
from  his  cover  and  the  buffalo  from  his  wallow. 

Looking  back,  I  can  recall  one  evening  when  the  lont? 
summer  twilight  lijigered  to  a  close.  Tom  was  lounging 
lazily  against  the  big  persimmon  tree,  smoking  his  pipe, 
the  two  children  digging  at  the  roots,  and  Polly  Ann, 
seated  on  the  door-log,  sewing.  As  I  drew  near,  she 
looked  up  at  me  from  her  work.  She  was  a  woman  upon 
whose  eternal  freshness  industry  made  no  mar. 

"  D  vy,"  she  exclaimed,  "  how  ye've  growed !  I  thought 
ye  d  be  a  wizened  little  body,  but  this  year  ye've  shot  up 
like  a  cornstalk."  ->        ^  f 

"  My  father  was  six  feet  two  inches  in  his  moccasins," 
M.  said. 

"He'll  be  wallopin'  me  soon,"  said  Tom,  with  a  grin. 
He  took  a  long  whiff  at  his  pipe,  and  added  thoughtfully, 

1  reckon  this  ain't  no  place  fer  me  now,  with  all  the  set- 
tler folks  and  land-grabbers  comin'  through  the  Gap  " 

"  A^,\  ^^^^  ^'  "  ^^^'■^'^  *  ^it  of  a  fall  on  the  river  here." 

"Ay,    he  said,  "  and  nary  a  fish  left." 

"Something  better,"  I  answered;  "we'll  put  a  dam 
there  and  a  mill  and  a  hominy  pounder." 

"And  make  our  fortune  grinding  corn  for  the  settlers," 
cried  Polly  Ann,  showing  a  line  of  very  white  teeth  "I 
always  said  ye'd  be  a  rich  man,  Davy." 
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the  ,ia,„  «„,  to  be  It  tl,t  r        ""'f  ',"  "'>'  '"""'•  »'>«™ 
«nJnf  T  .^^^P*^'"^^'-  ^'hen  the  millstones  arrived    and  I 

^l^.Stt  "^:ii"fr;^s?:^it^^^^7"^  ?^^^^ 

cut,  had  been,   nuar  Irmasleri'     i      '""'  ^''o'n  Connecti- 
risk    hrouffht      G  8  and    1  """"'^i'  ^"'^  "*  '""'"'^ 

buttons,  .^.d  i:  >^ot^ta:^::^:^'':^z'i^^' 

less  script  that  C     Less  issnpT"T  T'  t'"'"  '^^^  ^^"''^J- 

for.     Tom  held  one  of  tl?r      ' '  f      ,  ''"^'^  ^'^''"^^  ^^'«>'^^- 
whora  I  knpw      V  "^  ^''","^''  '''^•''''  ^"^^  "I'^ny  others 
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ihameleu,  thronged  day  after  day  by  the  homeless  and 
the  needy,  jostling,  quarrelling,  beseeching.  Even  aa  I 
looked  upon  this  strife  a  man  stood  beside  me. 

"Drat  'em,"  said  the  stranger,  as  he  v/atched  a  hawk- 
eyed  extortioner  in  drab,  for  these  did  not  condescend  to 
hunting  shirts,  "  drat  'em,  ef  I  had  my  way  I'd  wring  the 
neck  of  every  mother's  son  of  'em." 
I  turned  with  a  start,  and  there  was  Mr.  Daniel  Boone. 
"Howdy,  Davv,"  he  said;  "ye've  growed  some  sence 
ye  ve  ben  with  Clark."  He  paused,  and  then  continued  in 
the  same  strain  :  "'Tis  the  same  at  Boonesboro  and  up 
thar  at  the  Falls  settlement.  The  critters  is  everywhar 
robbm'  men  of  their  claims.  Davy,"  said  Mr.  Boone,' 
earnestly,  "  you  know  that  I  come  into  Kaintuckee  when 
it  waren't  nothin'  but  wilderness,  and  resked  my  life  time 
and  again.  Them  varmints  is  wuss'n  redskins,  — they've 
robbed  me  already  of  half  my  claims." 

"Robbed  you !  "  I  exclaimed,  indignant  that  he,  of  all 
men,  should  suffer. 

"Ay,"  he  said,  "robbed  me.  They've  took  one  claim 
after  another,  tracts  that  I  staked  out  long  afore  they 
heerd  of  Kaintuckee."  He  rubbed  his  rifle  barrel  with 
his  buckskin  sleeve.  "I  g«et  a  little  for  my  skins,  and  a 
httle  by  surveyin'.  But  when  the  game  goes  I  reckon 
1 11  go  after  it. 
"  Where,  Mr.  Boone  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Whar  ?  whar  the  varmints  cyant  foller.     Acrost  the 
Mississippi  into  the  Spanisii  wilderness." 
"  And  leave  Kentucky  ?  "  I  cried. 

"Davy,"  he  answered  sadly,  "you  kin  cope  with  'em. 
They  tell  me  you  re  buildin'  a  mill  up  at  McChesney's,  and 
I  reckon  you  re  as  cute  as  any  of  'em.  They  beat  me. 
™  pod  for  nothin'  but  shootin'  and  explorin'." 
We  stood  silent  for  a  while,  our  attention  caught  by  a 
quarrel  which  had  suddenly  come  out  of  the  doorway. 
One  of  the  men  was  Jim  Willis,  -my  friend  of  Clark's 
campaign, -who  had  a  Henderson  claim  near  Shawanee 
bprings.  The  other  was  the  hawk-eved  man  of  whom 
Mr.    Boone  had   spoken,  and  fragments  of  their   curses 
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reached  us  where  we  stood.  The  hunting  shirts  surired 
around  them,  alert  now  at  the  prospect  ol  a  fiirht ;  men 
came  running  in  from  all  directions,  and  shouts  of  "  Hanir 
him  !  Tomahawk  him  !  "  were  heard  on  every  side  Mr 
Boone  did  not  move.  It  was  a  common  enough  spectacle 
:K^  A"'/  u**®.^^  """^  excitable.  Moreover,  he  knew 
.that  the  death  of  one  extortioner  more  or  less  would  have 
no  effect  on  the  system.  They  had  become  as  the  fowls 
oi  the  air. 

"I   was  acrost   the  mountain   last   month,"  said  Mr. 
Boone,  presently,   ♦^and  one  of  them  skunks  had  stole 
Campbell  s  silver  spoons  at  Abingdon.     Campbell  was  out 
arter  him  for  a  week  witli  a  coil  of  rope  on  his  saddle 
But  the  varmint  got  to  cover." 

Mr.  Boone  wished  me  luck  in  my  new  enterprise,  bade 
me  good-by,  and  set  out  for  Redstone,  where  he  was  to 
measure  a  tract  for  a  Revolutioner.  The  speculator  hav- 
ing been  rescued  from  Jim  Willis's  clutches  by  the  sheriflF, 
the  crowd  good-naturedly  helped  us  load  our  stones  be- 
tween pack-horses,  and  some  of  them  followed  us  all  the 
way  home  that  they  might  see  the  grinding.  Half  of 
McAfee  s  new  station  had  heard  the  news,  and  came  over 
likewise.  And  from  that  day  we  ground  as  much  corn  as 
could  be  brought  to  us  from  miles  around. 

Polly  Ann  and  I  ran  the  mill  and  kept  the  accounts. 
Utten  of   a  crisp  autumn  morning  we   heard  a  gobble- 
gobble  above   the  tumbling  of  the  water  and  found  a 
wild  turkey  perched  on  top  of  the  hopper,  eating  his  fill. 
Some  of  our  meat  we  got  that  way.     As  for  Tom,  he  was 
ott  and  on.     When  the  roving  spirit  seized  him  he  made 
journeys  to  the  westward  with  Cowan   and  Rav.     Gen- 
erally they  returned  with  packs  of  skins.     But  sometimes 
soberly,  thanking  Heaven  that  their  hair  was  left  growinj? 
on  their  heads.    This,  and  patrolling  the  Wilderness  Road 
and  other  militia  duties,  made  up  Tom's  life.     No  sooner 
was  the  mill  fairly  started  than  off  he  went  to  the  Cum- 
11    u'  J  ^   mention   this,  not  alone  because  I  remember 
well  the  day  of  his  return,  but  because  of  a  certain  hap- 
pening then  that  had  a  heavy  influence  on  my  after  life. 
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The  epigcKle  dealt 


1   t\  .   ^^  ^^'^''  *"   eaay-mannered  prentlaman 

named   PottH,  who  wan   the   agent   for  a   certain   Maj(,r 

*  ?u  Xi'^'T' ,  .  '^°"'  "^^"^-'^  "'"'^ '^  »'  Hen.l-  rHon 
prant;  the  Major  had  been  piven  thin  and  oth.-r  landn  for 
hw  services  in  the  war.  Mr.  l>ottH  arrived  one  rainy 
afternoon  and  found  me  Htunding  Hl.)no  under  the  little 

^r/i" Vk  \  T\7?l  ^•'*'  ''V^i*^'-  ""^^  ^'«  served  him, 
with  the  aid  of  McCann  and  Cowan  and  other  neiffhuors 
and  how  we  were  near  jjettinjr  into  trouble  becaune  of  the 
prank,  will  be  seen  later.  The  next  mornintf  I  ro«ln  into 
Harrodstown  not  wholly  easy  in  my  inin.l  concerning  the 
wisdom  of  the  thing  I  hud  done.  There  was  no  one  to 
advise  me,  for  Colonel  Clark  was  far  away,  building  a  fort 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Tom  had  laughcK?  at  the 
consequences;  he  cared  little  about  his  land,  and  was  for 
moving  into  the  Wilderness  again.  Hut  for  Polly  Ann's 
sake  I  wished  that  we  had  treated  the  land  agent  less  eaui- 
lieriy.  I  was  soon  distracted  from  these  thoughts  by  the 
sight  of  Harrodstown  itself.  ^ 

I  had  no  sooner  ridden  out  of  the  forest  shade  when  I 
saw  that  the  place  was  in  an  uproar,  men  and  women 
gathering  in  groups  and  running  here  and  there  between 
the  cabins.  Urging  on  the  mare,  I  cantered  across  the 
neltls,  and  the  first  person  I  met  was  James  Kay. 
"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Matter  enough  1  An  army  of  redskins  has  crossed  the 
Uhio,  and  not  a  man  to  take  command.  My  (iod,"  cried 
Kay,  pointing  angrily  at  the  swarms  about  the  land  otlice, 
what  trash  we  have  got  this  last  year!  Kentucky  can 
go  to  the  devil,  half  the  stations  bo  wiped  out,  and  not  a 
thnp  do  they  care." 

"  Have  you  sent  word  to  the  Colonel  ?  "  f  asked. 
^    "If  he  \yas  here,"  said  Kay,  bitterly,  "he'd  have  half  of 
em  swinging  inside  of  an  hour.     I'll  warrant  he'd  send 
em  to  the  ri£rht-abont." 

I  rode  on  into  the  town.  Potts  gone  out  of  my  mind. 
Apart  from  the  land-office  crowds,  and  looking  on  in 
silent  ragf  stood  a  group  of  the  old  settlers,  — tall,  lean, 
powerful,  yet  impotent  for  lack  of  a  leader.     A  contrast 
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they  were,  these  buckskin-clad  pioneers,  to  the  ill-assorted 
humanity  they  watched,  absorbed  in  struggles  for  the 
very  lands  they  had  won. 

"  By  the  etarnal ! "  said  Jack  Terrell,  ♦♦  if  thi  yea'th 
was  ter  swaller  '«m  up,  they'd  keep  on  a-dickerin*  in  hell." 

•♦Something's  got  to  be  done,"  Captain  Harrod  put  in 

floomilv ;  "  the  red  varmints  '11  be  on  us  in  anoth  er  day. 
n  (imi  8  name,  whar  is  Clark?  " 

"  Hold!  "  cried  Fletcher  Blount,  "what's  thatf  " 

The  broiling  about  the  land  court,  too,  was  suddenly 
hushed.  Men  stoptxHl  in  their  tracks,  staring  fixedly  at 
three  forms  which  nad  come  out  of  the  wo(m1s  into  the 
clearing. 

♦'  Redskins,  or  there's  no  devil  I  "  said  Terrell. 

Redskins  they  were,  but  not  the  blanketed  kind  thot 
drifted  every  day  through  the  station.     Their  war-puint 

f:lettmed  in  the  light,  and  the  white  edges  of  the 
eathered  head-dresseg  caught  the  sun.  One  held  up  in 
his  right  hand  a  white  l^4t,  —  token  of  peace  on  the 
frontier. 

"Lord  A'mightyl"  said  Fletcher  Blount,  "be  they 
Cricks?"  ^ 

"  Chickasaws,  by  the  headgear,"  said  Terrell.  "  Davy, 
you've  ^ot  a  hoss.     Ride  out  and  look  'em  over." 

Notliing  loath,  I  put  the  mare  into  a  gallop,  and  I  passed 
over  tho  very  place  where  Polly  Ann  had  picked  me  up 
and  saved  my  life  long  since.  The  Indians  came  on  at  a 
dog  trot,  but  when  they  were  within  fifty  paces  of  me  they 
halted  abruptly.  The  chief  waved  the  white  belt  arouud 
his  he'id. 

♦•  Davy  ! "  says  he,  and  I  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 
How  well  I  knew  that  voice  ! 

"  Colonel  Clark  1  "  J  .; ,.  d,  and  rode  up  to  him.  "  Thank 
God  you  are  come,  sir  "  <aid  I,  "  for  the  people  here  are 
land-mad,  and  the  Northern  Indians  are  crossing  the 
Ohio." 

He  took  my  bridle,  and,  leading  the  horse,  began  to  walk 
rapidly  towards  the  station. 
"Ay,"    he  answered,  "I  know  it.     A  runner  came  to 
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me  with  the  tnlings,  whore  I  wm  building  a  fort  on  the 
MwMiKHtppi,  ami  I  took  VVillig  here  and  Saundera,  and 
came." 

1  glanced  at  my  old  frienda,  who  grinned  at  me  through 
the  berry -Htain  on  their  face*.  We  reached  a  ditch  through 
which  the  rain  of  the  night  l)efore  was  draining  fnun 
the  fields,  (lark  dropjwd  the  bridle,  stoofied  down,  and 
rubbed  his  face  clean.  Up  he  got  again  and  flung  the 
featherM  from  his  head,  and  I  thought  that  hia  eyes 
twinkled  denpite  the  8ternne»M  of  Ium  look. 

♦♦  Davy,  my  lad."  wud  he,  "  vou  and  I  have  seen  «ome 
strange  things  together.  Perchance  we  shall  see  stranger 
to-day."  * 

A  shout  went  up,  for  he  had  l>een  recognized.  And 
Captain  Harrod  and  Kay  and  Terrell  and  Cowan  (who  had 
iust  ridden  in)  ran  up  to  greet  him  and  press  his  hand. 
He  called  them  each  by  nanje,  these  men  whose  loyalty 
had  been  proved,  but  said  no  wonl  more  nor  paused  in  his 
stride  until  he  had  reached  the  edge  of  the  mob  about  the 
land  court.  There  he  stood  for  a  full  minute,  and  we 
who  knew  him  looked  on  silently  and  waited. 

The  turmoil  had  begun  again,  the  speculators  t  ailing  out 
in  strident  tones,  the  settlers  bargaining  and  pushing,  and 
all  clamoring  to  l)e  heard.  While  there  was  money  to  be 
made  or  land  to  be  got  they  had  no  ear  for  the  public 
weal.  A  man  shouldered  his  way  through,  roughly,  and 
they  gave  back,  cursing,  surprised.  He  reached  the  door, 
and,  flmging  those  who  blocked  it  right  and  left,  entered. 
There  he  was  recognized,  and  his  name  flew  from  mouth 
to  mouth. 

"  Clark  ! " 

He  walked  up  to  the  table,  strewn  with  books  and 
deeds. 

"  Silence  !  "  he  thundered.  But  there  was  no  need,  — 
they  were  still  for  once.  "  This  court  is  closed,"  he  cried, 
"while  Kentucky  is  in  danger.  Not  a  deed  shall  be 
signed  nor  an  acre  granted  until  I  come  back  from  the 
Ohio.     Out  you  go  !  " 

Out  they  went  indeed,  judge,  brokers,  speculators  — 
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the  evicted  and  the  triumphant  together.  And  when  the 
place  was  empty  Clark  turned  the  key  and  thrust  it  into 
his  hunting  shirt.  He  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  step, 
and  his  eyes  swept  the  crowd. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "  there  have  been  many  to  claim  this 
land  —  who  will  follow  me  to  defend  it  ?  " 

As  I  live,  they  cheered  him.  Hands  were  flung  up 
that  were  past  counting,  and  men  who  were  barely  rested 
from  the  hardships  of  the  Wilderness  Trail  shouted  their 
readiness  to  go.  But  others  slunk  away,  and  were  found 
that  morning  grumbling  and  cursing  the  chance  that  had 
brought  them  to  Kentucky.  Within  the  hour  the  news 
had  spread  to  the  farms,  and  men  rode  in  to  Harrodstown 
to  tell  the  Colonel  of  many  who  were  leaving  the  plough 
m  the  furrow  and  the  axe  in  the  wood,  and  starting  off 
across  the  mountains  in  anger  and  fear.  The  Colonel 
turned  to  me  as  he  sat  writing  down  the  names  of  the 
volunteers. 

"  Davy,"  said  he,  "  when  you  are  grown  you  shall  not 
stay  at  home,  I  promise  yon.  Take  your  mare  and  ride  as 
for  your  life  to  McChesncy,  and  tell  him  to  choose  ten 
men  and  go  to  the  Crab  Orchard  on  the  Wilderness  lioad. 
lell  him  for  me  to  turn  back  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
who  tries  to  leave  Kentucky." 

I  met  Tom  coming  in  from  the  field  with  his  rawhide 
harness  over  his  shoulders.  Polly  Ann  stood  calling  him 
in  the  door,  and  the  squirrel  broth  was  steaming  on  the 
table.  He  did  not  wait  for  it.  Kissing  her,  he  flung 
himself  into  the  saddle  I  had  left,  and  we  watched  him 
mutely  as  he  waved  back  to  us  from  the  edge  of  the  woods. 
*  *  *  *  *  *  «* 

In  the  night  I  found  myself  sitting  up  in  bed,  listening 
to  a  running  and  stamping  near  the  cabin. 

Polly  Ann  was  stirring.  "  Davy,"  she  whispered,  « the 
stock  is  oneasy." 

We  peered  out  of  the  loophole  together  and  through 
the  little  orchard  we  had  planted.  The  moon  flooded  the 
fields,  and  beyond  it  the  forest  was  a  dark  blur.  I  can 
recall  the  scene  now,  the  rude  mill  standing  by  the  water- 
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«id»  the  twisted  rail  fences,  and  the  black  silhouettes  of 

BohiiTus  IMe  t'"'  r  ''r  ?'^  l-uncheS^rsether 
nenmu  us  little   lom  stirred  m  his  sleep  and  startled  us 
That  very  evening  Polly  Ann   had  fright.Mied  him  into 
obedience  by  tellinff  him  that  the  Shawanecs  would  gc? 

»iJ^a;r:,fi^^,t;g^;^l'-,^-;"^- 

n^ig'foTSrtVs '""'  ^"■'  ■'"'-  ^'"- - 

Silently,  that  the  children  mi-ht  not  be  waked  and  a 
urking   savage  might  not  hear,  we  put  the  povvlv  and 

pistols,  b  or  1  oily  Ann  had  learned  to  shoot.  She  took  th« 
oopholes  of  two  sides  of  the  cabin,  I  of  the  otle  ^wo  and 
then  began  the  fearful  watcliing  and  waitincr  vhrch  Ihe 
frontier  knows  so  well.  Suddenly  tiie  cattle  stin^d  aUin 
and  stampeded  to  the  other  corner  of  the  fieM  iC 
came  a  whisper  from  Polly  Ann. 

*'  What  is  it  ? ''  I  answered,  running  over  to  her. 

Hpr  1."*"''  '\  r'^  '  ';''^''''  ^>^' «««  near  the  mill?" 
pla"Tva  ZkT  ^^t^r.^^le^'V'ived  her,  for  mine  perceived 
plainly  a  dark  form  skulking  in  the  hickory  ffrove      Next 

sidTn7?rl'''^"f  '^'%  ^^"^  ^^'"-'  --1  <larfii?g  back  to  my 
side  of  the  house  I  made  out  a  long  black  body  wriggling 
at  the  edge  of  the  withered  corn-patcli.     Tliey  were  sui? 

A  sJpfltf  •     ""r  J  ''''^''"^  ^^^^^  Tom  were  hLe 
A  stealthy  sound  began  to  intrude  itself  upon  our  ears 
Listening  intently,  I  thought  it  came  from  the  Sde  of  th^ 

wtt^er  tL  iV'r-'i"  T'^^'  7^'^'  ''-'  '^^-^^1  our  vood  in 
mtnlf  J^  ^^''"'^^  '^'^^^'^  ^^^1  on  that  side,  and  into  a 
Lfv.  bushes  ;  peering  out  of  the  loophole,  I  could  per^ 
ceive  nothing  there.  The  noise  went  on  at  intervals 
All  at  once  there  grew  on  me,  with  horror,  the  dlcovery 
that  there  was  digging  under  the  cabin.  ^«covery 

b.vlT  ^"^  *K'°''''^  continued  I  know  not, -it  might 
fhn,  i^r?  ?"  ^°".''  '^  "^'S^^  ^^^'^  been  less.  Nmvl 
thought  I  heard  it  under  the  wall,  now  beneath  Ihe 
puncheons  of  the   floor.      The   pitchy  blackness  witht' 
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time  to  time.  YesThi!  .no  "^Tr"- ^"'^  ^^"^^  ^^em  from 
the  hard  ?arth  Wh  I  ZT  ^'^''''S  Jrom  its  bed  on 
inch -then  an  inch  more       r     '"'"  °^.  ^^-     ^'  ^«««  ^n 

mto  soft  flosh  and  crunihing  on  a  bone      jZS'^n''^'"^' 
the  head  I     A  veil  shatf ProJ  ♦;       •  i  .     ,  *     ^  "^"  missed 

with  a  rattle  orthfbS  and  -?  ^ '      ?  P^"'^''"  ^^^^ 
from  my  hand.     Without  thpfi    ^  tomahawk  was  gone 

nees  that  I  knew  so  wn  I  ^     T  '^^'■"'"^  ^^  *'»«  S^a^a- 

andthedoortSed  wthabW^Th'^  f?.  '^^  "^"«' 
crying.  ^  *^^°^-     The  children  awoke, 

a^n'^  Th"  TabL"  VouS^l^ii  zn' ''''  r  ^^^^  ^^« 

heard  her  calling  out  to  me  ^  '^''"'     '^"'^  *^«"  ^ 

he  got  you?"  '"'^'  "^^^'  "^^'^  '^^  shake-down  !     Has 

madS'me"' Knif:1n''h"  ^  r"""^  ''  '  -"««  that 
and  put  my  finders  on  I  '       T'P*  «^«^^^^  about, 

Polly  An^caSd  aLinst  1'  "'f  t","'^  ''^'-  ^ext 
"Daw  Davv  "  T  v.n!^5  I,  ™*''  ^'^^  ^  ^^st  him  again, 
floor!"  ^'     ^  ^'^'^  ^^^  S:a«P'   "look  out  fer^the 

bled,rd'rt'feTagaTn'  ^Onf^^"  ^T."°^^^  -^'  ^  ^^um- 
notes  of  the  war-^f^^p  sounded  wUhou^  iT,  ^^"^^"^ 
on  the  boards,  a  white  h^htrnT^W  ^  ^°^^'  ^""^P^^ 
sharp  pain  leaped  7n  mv  sfde  tLh  n'  ""^u?'?'  ^"^  * 
but  I  had  my  senses ^Hll.;^  2  ^"  "^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^in, 
the  knotted  musdes  of  anar^    T,,«"^«^«  ^^o^ed  around 

a.a.,  oaL,  He.  nln/r.^SGol/C.^  t' 
"  Are  ye  hurt,  Davy  ?  " 
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"No,"  said  I,  " no.     And  you  ?  " 

of  mfnd  '°^''^'''     '^™  '^'  ^^^  ^*d  the  presence 

"The  chest  —  quick,  the  chest  I  " 
fh.h  ^iV"'^^^^^  o\er  a  body  in  reaching  it.     We  seized 
the  handles,  and  with  all  our  strength  hauled  it  athwart 
the  loose  puncheon  that  seemed  to  be  lifting  even  then 
A  nnghtv  splintering  shook  the  door.  ^  ^°- 

to  Jher     ^'''' '  "  '"'^  ^"^^^  ^°"'  ''  °"^  h^^ds  knocked 

aee      Nett^^T^j!^''/''^  ^'\^^  ^^^"^  «««™^d  to  take  an 

bfr^el    and  Ll  /-f""^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^''  l««P»'oIe  along  a 
oarrel,  and  beyond  it  were  three  black  forms  in  linp  nn 

a  long  beam.     I  think  we  fired  -  Polly  Ann  and  T     at 

the  same  time.     One  fell.     We  saw  a  comedy  of  the  bTam 

dropping  heavily  on  the  foot  of  another,  anrhe  limnTn^ 

off  Nvith  a  guttural  howl  of  rage  and  pain      I  fired  TSl 

at  him,  but  missed  him,  and  then  I  was  ramminp  a  powder 

charge  down  the  long  barrel  of  the  rifle.     S^dXnirtTere 

.Jh^A  v^"^^  "?'•  '  ">'"''•  distant  shots.    And  thev 
"Davy  dear,"  said  a  voice,  tenderly. 
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Again  came  a  far-oflF  rattle  likn  afnnoo  #«ir       t 
great  height  clown  a  rocky  biuff  ''  ^'"^"«^  ^^""^  * 

"What's  that?"  I  whispered. 
Sh«  nn^K"^  %';tingat  AIcAfee'8  Station,"  said  Polly  Ann 

oomh,«'  Uck^'  ^'-^  >■''  "">"■"•  "  I  'hought  ye  we  never 
';  And  the  redskins  ?  "  I  asked 

f\^^T  ^!f  '^"^^  f  ^^>^'  '««^  '^«  h"^t  me^  and  shuddered 
res    ir«^°Vf^If  ^"^^  a  war-party,"  she  answered    ^'The 
B^tpedlu';^;?^^-     ^"^  ^^  ^^^^  ^-t  'em  off-"l^ 

"  We  shall  be  saved,"  I  said 

uie  snots.  At  last  these  became  scattered.  Then  thoufrh 
we  strained  our  ears,  we  heard  them  no  mrr.  wL  the 
fort  taken  ?  The  sun  slid  across  the  heaver  s  and  sho? 
narrow  blades  of  light,  now  through  one  loopholP  and  now 
through  another,  until  a  ray  slanted  from  ti,e  western  waU 
and  rested  upon  the  red-and-black  pain  o7?wo  d^ad 
bodies  m  the  corner.     I  stared  with  horror  ^ 

««;^  pT  a^^"""^  *^  ''P^"  *^^«  door  and  throw  'em  out" 
said  Polly  Ann,  apologetically.  "*' 

face      ^  '^^'"^'     ^"'  ""^  *^'°^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^t  «le^t  across  his 

roiiy  Ann   thrust  her  hand,  gently,  across  mv  eves 
Davy,  ye  mustn't  talk,"  she  saidi  "  that's  a  dear  '^    ^ 
Drowsiness  seized  me.     But  I  resisted. 

And  I  slept  again. 
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see'Tm/^  '""'  ^^'"'  Uestitute,"  «uid  Tom,  ** 'twas  a  inty  to 
^^'^And    they    be    grand    folks,    ye    say?"    said   Polly 

mgger  an-  hers -and    they 'was   tuckered,  ^foo,  fer  a 

••  Lawsy !  "  exclaimed  Polly  Ann.  "  Re  still,  honey '  " 
Taking  a  piece  of  corn-pone  from  the  cupboard  X  Tent 
over  and  thrust  it  between  little  Peggy's'  chubby  Hnger" 

did^riUld-^emf Tot ■/:•"'''  '"  '"'"  ^^"  ''"  -^^      ^O- 

„n"fTTK'?;  'J-'y  ,f<"«><l  "era,"  said  Tom.     "We  went 
up  to  Crab  Orchard,  accordin'  to  the  Colonel's  order" 
and  we  was  thar  three  days.     Ye  ought  to  hev  seen  tm 
l^^^f  'V™"*  ^"'^  P°"y  Ann!*'   Most  of  ?m  wm 
IZk^^'^'inJ^^irV'"''  ™^  *r  e'«'"  '™'  •»  KaT 
through  us'"^  ^"""^  ™  f^'  «8''"°'  «•«''  W 

kiule?  ^^^t'd'id^yfdoT''?  ^""^  ^"-  "^"^^  »"^'>  'o 
Tom  grinned,  his  mouth  full  of  bacon. 
Do  ^  says  he ;  "  we  shot  a  couple  of  'em  in  the  legs 
and  arms,  and  bound  'em  up  again.  Thev  was  in  a 
tann'  rage.  I'm  more  afeard  of  a  sear't  man,-la  rea! 
scart  man— nor  a  rattler.  Thcv  cussed  if,' JlM 
was  hoarse.      Said  they'd  h.v  u?hungran'"ciark,  tl 
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S«i.Ul,ejr  hed  a  right  to  go  back  to  Virginnjr  if  tb,y  h«l 

rg'itZt^ror;a:?,:„t  :r."'"  "■""• "-'  -- 

"  We  didn't  tell  'em  nothin'."  said  Tom ;  "  iest  sent  '«m 
ki  in'  back  to  the  stations  whar  they  con^e  fro m  "  '"" 

««i    PnU  °r  ^^'y  ''^" -^  «^"  ^°°""'  ^ith  ^^'I'^rk's  boys  a^ain  " 

She  tossed  W  h^n  T  ?,  '^T  ^".'  ^^^'^^  J'^  ^«^«^'«^  ^^""e." 
one  tossed  her  head  in  the  direction  of  the  open  door  and 
I  wondered  It  the  fine  folks  were  outside.      ^  ' 

Oh,  ay,    said  Jom;  "they  was  comin'  this  wav  from 
the  Carohnys      Jim  Ray  went  out  to  look  for  aTee'r  and 

ered      Z  wl"i^'  '"''''-  t-  ^^  ''''  ^^^^"^^  '^^y  -   tuck 

laurels  si^e  3  tt  ""•'''  ^'"^  ^'i*^'  ^y^"'  ^"^"  ««  *  bed  of 
woman      Tim  f  the  mggers  made.     She  has  sperrit,  that 

nothh?*  JdZlt  r""'  ^"? u '  ^^^  ."P-     She  wouldn't  eat 
nothin ,  and  made  Jim  put  him  on  his  boss.     She  walked 

Kaintuckee.     They  re  a  sight  too  tender." 
ye  fe'lXdtf  hom"^?  ^^"^  ^"°'  compassionately.    «  So 
"They  hadn't  a  place  ter  go,"  said  he,  "and  I  reckoned 

iZdirv    'r'T'''  ¥^^^  breath,'an'  turn  around 

u  1^  ^"^  T""  '"  Kamtuck  was  kinder  rough." 
nsl'^pr/l  '"'^  Polly  Ann,  « ter  think  that  they  was 
use  ter  silver  spoons,  and  linen,  and  niggers  ter  wait  on 
em.  Tom,  ye  must  shoot  a  turkey,  and  I'll  do  my  best 
to  give  'em  a  o^ood  supper."  Tom  rose  obedienTly,  and 
seized  his  coonsU  hat.     She  stopped  him  with  a  word 

"Ay?" 

to  rfe^?  ~  ""^-^^Pu  ^^""^  ^°"^^  ^°o^  'em.    He's  been 
to  Charlestown  with  the  gentry  there  " 

"Mayhap,"  agreed  Tom.     " Pore  little  deevil,"  said  he, 

ne  s  hed  a  hard  time."  * 

"He'll  be  right  again  soon,"  said  Polly  Ann.     "He's 
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been  slfopin'  that  way,  off  and  on,  for  a  week  " 
voice  fultfretl  into  a  note  of  tenderness  as  her 
restt'd  oil  me. 

"  I  reckon  we  owe  Davy  a  liean,  Polly  Ann,"  said  ho. 
I  was  about  to  interrupt,  but  l'oll>  Ann's  next  remark 
arr»'sted  me. 

"Tom,"  said  hIic,  "he  oup^hter  be  eddicated." 
"  hddicated  ! "  exclaimed  Tom,   with   a  kind   of  dis- 
may. 

'[Yes,  eddicated/'  she  repeated.  "He  ain't  like  you 
ami  me.  Hes  different.  He  oughter  be  a  lawyer,  or 
somethin  .  j^m  vi 

Tom  reflected. 

*k"  ^^' "tx''^  answered,  "the  Colonel  says  that  same 
thing.  He  oughter  be  sent  over  the  mountain  to  git 
1  arnin  .  *> 

"  And  we'll  be  missing  him  sore,"  said  Polly  Ann,  with 
a  sign.  *' 

I  wanted  to  speak  then,  but  the  words  would  not 
come. 

"  Whar  hev  they  gone?  "  said  Tom. 

"To  take  a  walk,"  said  Polly  Ann,  and  laughed.  "The 
gentry  has  sech  fancies  as  that.  Tom,  I  reckon  I'll  fly 
she  has  "  ^^'  '  ^''^'^""  '  ^"'  ^^S  ««™«  «^  t^^at  prime  bacon 

Tom  picked  up  his  rifle,  and  they  went  out  together. 
I  lay  for  a  long  time  reflecting.  To  the  strange  guests 
whom  fora  in  the  kindness  of  his  heart  had  brought  back 
and  befriended  I  gave  little  attention.  I  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  love  which  had  just  been  revealed  to  me.  And  so 
1  was  to  be  educated  It  had  been  in  my  mind  these 
many  years,  but  I  had  never  spoken  of  it  to  Polly  Ann. 

P/^^'i^K  J  At"" '   ■  ^^}'  ^>'''  ^"^^  ^^  the  thought  that  she 
nei^elt  had  determined  upon  this  sacrifice. 

There  were  footsteps  at  the  door,  and  these  I  heard,  and 

needed  not.    Then  there  came  a  voice,  —  a  woman's  voice, 

modulated  and  trained  in  the  perfections  of  speech   and 

m  the  urt  of  treating  things  lightly.    At  the  sound  of  that 

voice  I  caught  my  breath. 
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';  What  a  pastoral  !     Ifarry,  if  we  have  souffht  for  virtue 
in  th..  wihlerm.H8,  we  have  f.mrul  it." 

"  Wh.'n  have  we  ever  Mou^jht  for  virtue,  Sarah  '" 

of  my^'l^emorr"'  ''^'^  ""''''''''  ""'^  '"'"'^^  uuother  chord 

i«  d^iea  ^ ''l 'Sir  :.r^  '^^  ^^"•"""  '  '*  '^'^  ^  '--^  that 
''KKad   we  have  run  the  ffamut,  all  but  that." 
I  thou^dit  the  woman  sighed. 

soul?'"'"  Tii'Vr  T'"  »""''"  **''".  «"''''  "'''^'^^  *''^'''-  «'">Mo 
in  ana  Hteal.  1  ,ut  m  Hiblical,  i.sn't  it  ?  "  She  i)uu»e<l  and 
jcmjed  j„  the  man  « iau^h.     ^.  I  remember-  "  'Jhe  Zl^ed 

"Thieves!"  said   he,  "not   in  our  sense.     And  vet  a 

see  the  boy  ?     He's  in  there,  in  the  corner,  Kctting  veH  o 
!nd?:/r"l,ra;^>'"^-     '''''  ^^'^^'^^^^  ->'»-  -.d  h^r' 

a  pe^p^kt^h'im!"'"'^  ^""^"^  "'''"  "^^^  ^'''  °^^"-     "  ^^t'«  ^«^« 
In  they  came,  and  I  looked  on  the  woman,  and  would 
have  leaped  from  my  bed  had  the  strength  been  irme 
Superb  she  was,  though  her  close-fitting  ^trivSg  go w„ 
^a^utv  of'^h'^  r  ^'T'^  """"A  ^^'-^  ^y  '^^'  briers,  a^.f  the 

whlt^Hnu"'  T  '"^^'"'"^*  H>'  ^^'^  ""'^'^^  «f  I  know  not 
what  trials  and  emotions.  Little,  dark-pencilled  lines 
under  the  eyes  were  nigh  robbing  these  >f  the  Imught  r  ess 
I  had  once  seen  and  hated.    Set  high  on  ner  hair  wL  a  curv- 

1  looked  on  the  man.     He  was  as  ill-equipped  as  she. 
A  London  tailor  must  have  cut  his  suit  of  gray      A  sinde 

thr"oat    aZ'f  '     ''  ^  ^he  journey,  was  Inld  about  fis 
throat,  and  I  remember  oddly  the  buttons  stuck  on  his 

patTe'rn    f  Tf-  ""^  '^'''  -Ikimbroidered  in  a  criss-cross 
pattern  uf  lighter  gray.     Some  had  been  torn  off.     As  for 
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hid  fiico,  'twas  bh  han«Uome  oa  ever,  f(ir  diMHiputuin  mt 
well  uixai  It.  * 

My  thoujfhtH  flew  hack  to  *»•  t  day  lonp  Roti..  when  a 
fnendleMM  hoy  rode  up  a  lonR  dr.  o  to  u  pillared  rnunMU.n. 
I  Haw  again  the  picture.  The  horse  with  the  crajunif  neck, 
the  livened  Mervant  at  the  bridle,  the  listh'HH  youn.'  .renlle- 
man  with  the  shiny  hootn  reclining  on  the  hor.e-hloek, 
and  above  hini,  under  the  porti(!o,  the  jfrand  lady  whose 
lane.,  Uiul  made  n.e  nail.  And  I  reniend)ered,  too,  the 
wihl,  nej^'lected  lad  who  had  Iwen  to  me  ax  a  brother 
warm-hearted  and  generoun,  who  had  Hhared  what  he 
had  with  a  foundling,  who  had  wept  with  me  in  my  HrHt 
great  Korrow.     Where  was  he  ? 

For  I  wa.s  face  to  face  once  more  with  Mrs.  Temple  and 
Mr.  Ilarrv  Riddle  I 

The  lady  started  as  slie  gazed  at  me,  and  her  tired  eves 
widened.     She  clutched  Mr.  Ri(hUe'M  arm. 

"  Harry  !  "  she  cried,  "  Harry,  he  puts  me  in  mind  of  ~ 
of  some  one—  I  cannot  think." 
Mr.  Riddle  laughed  nervously. 

*' There,   there,   Sally,"   says   he,   "all   brats   resemble 
somebody.     I  have  heard  you  say  so  a  dozen  times." 
She  turned  u[>on  him  an  appealing  glance. 
"  Oh  !  "  she  said,  with  a  little  catch  of  her  breath,  "  is 
there  no  such  thing  as  oblivion?     Is  there  a  place  in  the 
world  that  is  not  haunted?     I  am  cursed  with  memory  " 
"Or  the  lack  of  it,"  answered  Mr.  Riddle,  pulhng  out 
a  silver  snuff-lh.x  from  his  pocket  and  staring  at  it  rue- 
fully.    ♦'  Damme,  the  snuff  I  fetched  from  Paris  is  gone, 
all  but  a  pinch.     Here  is  a  real  tragedy." 

"It  was  the  same  in  Rome,"  the  lady  continued,  un- 
heeding, "when  we  met  the  Izards,  and  at  Venice  that 
nasty  Colonel  Tarleton  saw  us  at  the  opera.  In  London 
we  must  needs  run  into  the  Manners  from  Maryland.  In 
Paris  —  " 

"  In  Paris  we  were  safe  enough,"  Mr.  Riddle  threw  in 
hastily. 

"  And  why?  "  she  flashed  back  at  him. 
He  did  not  answer  that. 
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P.cke,l  ..1. 1,y  ,  s„„„.ri,„n  in  b  'r.ti ,' "'V",  V'"'  """■•"« 
lK)»oin  of  |,i«  »„rt|,y  f,„,,:,   '       :  *7',"  "•"'  '''I"''!  I"l"  the 

p«ri,  ."J;  „.3j  ,!.''s-  ••*';:"  if  1." ' »?  i.„„.i„„  „,„, 

TliecoriRT  vvh,.,- .  I  I,. V  V      '",■"»''•■('"•>,'••■ 

»in.io.v,.   am.i  f  „ .  "j^,  ;;  ;;!;■''•  V,'' ' '-'  no 

^v,L';:ugtd7i«h:^  ,;;:'ii. '""'•;'  '•'■"■"-- 'fv. 

»houl<ler.  ''     ^'  "'"»"•'•">■.  «"J  I)ut  a  Iwnd  on  hi, 

"Perchance  1  am  Khost-ri.hlen,"  ,h..  ,,1,1 
he  an'l^::,!  ""'  f'-"  "'  «  P-^t'huppi.^'itat  a„  event,." 

even  voice,  he  lookins   lo  v^at  fe"l,"' Tl'''  '"'""»• 

beenso\li„7'       ^ J  wjl,""? 'I'-l" „  ''""T  -"'1  >■«  have 
uxm  the  «-«Hl,."     "^  "'"  '  "-■™"  t''"  Jay  he  rode  after 

" 'Twas  the  parson  toH  ci-r—  V:      ■  ••      •,, 

■      '  '^'''^^^  '"'°  •     »ai<l  Mr.  Riddlu. 
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J«  W«  Bhould  have  gone  that  night,  if  your  courage  had 

"  My    courago  !  "   ghc,   rrird,  flashing  a  look   upwar.h 

n^ntrZ  ce     ^^-"y --  we  h...lL.lc,  o^t'K;!; 

vLl.l  I      , .'  i"  ""'""  «'n.)ugh,  the  Lord  knowH.     I„ 

II    .     ?    ''V  ^ ''^'^''•'•^•'«»  Willi  you  u-frtrniing." 
Ilo  looktMl  down  Ht  her  rurioiiMly.  ** 

••  Dey.liHh  queer  talk,"  »«iid  he,  »  but  while  xve  are  in  it 
I  wonder  where  Temple  is  now.  H.  got  ulmurd  ,  ho 
KingH  frigate  with  u  prie.  on  Ium  head.  Willi,  ,«  told 
me  he  naw  hin.  in  Lon.lon,  at  White's.  Ilavellmve 
you  ever  heard.  Surah  ?"  ** 

'  No/' :;'  lu7sw:?:li.''"  ^'^^"^^  ^^^--"^^  ^«  ^»-  -^e- 

Su'im"  T'  '^''■-  '^V^'"^'  "•'*''"  "^"'-^o  <'"•"  "P  Here." 
She  d  .1  not  answer  that,  hut  nat  n.uti.mh.ss.     ' 

He  I  Hi-arce  turn  uj)  here,  in  these  wilds,"  Mr.  Hiddle 

repeated,  "an<l  what  I  «,u  wondering,  8aruh,  i.  how    lo 

devd  we  arc  to  live  here." 

we^werHtvln'V?""'  ^^^^^  ^'^^'  "''^  ^'^'^^«^  -  -»-- 

Mr.  Riddle  Hung  his  hand  eloquently  around  the  cabin 
There  was  something  of  disgust  in  the'gesture. 
You  see    "  he  said,  "love  in  a  cottage." 

"But  It  IS  love,"  said  the  lady,  i„  a  low  tone. 

lie  broke  into  laughter. 

"Sally,"  he  cried,  "I  have  visions  of  you  gracing  the 
board  at  which  we  sat  to-day,  patting  journfy  eak?s  on 
the  hearth,  stewing  souir-el  broth  with  the  .same  tui  " 
that  you  once  planned  a  rout.  Cleaning  the  pots^  a  1 
pans,  and  standing  anxious  at  the  doorway  starh 
through  a  sunhonnet  for  your  lor.l  and  master."^  ^ 

My  lord  and  master  !  "  said  the  huly,  and  there  was 

^^roL'-T'"  '"l  '^V''''^'  ^^"^^  ^^'-  Hid.lle  wiS    ' 
T.on    r  '  ,•?''  '?''^'  r'  ^'"'^"^  ""^^  ^'»at  you  could  make 

JZi,  -V^^^^^^^^  ^  ^'""^'i  ^'^ve  iHid  an  hun.hed  guineas 
against  it  some  years  ago.     What  then  ?     Are  you  to  be 
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contented   with   four  lo^  walls '     With  ,>,«  •  .  „ 
companionship   of    the   McC hp^npv=        i     ,    '"tellectiial 
Are  you  to  (  epend  for  ox      1   T  '''"^   ^'^^'^  friends? 
having  the  hair  neatlv  rnf    .     '^"^  "P°"  ^^'^  chances  of 

Comef  we'll  go  bS'^  the  Tu7  T""^  '^'•'^  ^^  '''^  ^^^^^' 
pers  and  the  card  partes  of  h1  5  ^^^^nigne,  to  the  sup- 
regrets  for  a  l[fe  ^imon^^^^^^  ^^''^  ^^  "d  oi 

forevei-."  ^^"  ^^"''^  "^^  ^ave  turned  our  backs 

She  shook  her  head,  sadly. 

regrets'""'  "'"'  '''^^>''"  ^^^  «h^'  "  we'll  never  be  rid  of 

ev™rrnd  gTntr?^:;"^^!^  ^rt  «-'-d  races 
Rebels  have  spoilfStLTsi^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  i^'  the 

Templr  "^  "^^  ^^^^  -^-ts  I  mean,''  answered  Mrs. 

we'.'^^rwonrto  t  thuT  ^^1""  T  "  '^  ^"^^-     "  ^ou 
me.     What  then  v  "        '*     ^"^  ''^^  ^  ^^^  Jou  go  beyond 

Wlte  rLngTher 'in^tir "^  ^"^^^  --  ^lie 
broke  the  afternoon  stiHniss  5  P^f^i.^^^^^^-  ^  ^'^""^l 
bare  feet  on  the  rJimcheons  Vf  P'^ttenng  of  small, 
shoulders,  and  H  t^  S  iood  1  cW  V'^'"^  '^'  ^^^^'-^^'^ 
in  a  butternut  smock  his  bin.  ^  '  ""  ^"''''"t  %»^« 
laid  a  hand  on  her  arm  '^''  questioning.     lie 

she^ttn:;a\«^  -udden  impulse 

bim  to  her,  and  kiss^rh  si" }nfr%l^'^^  f  f  f^ 
when  she  released  him  he  sitvprv  t-  ii  "\«t^»ffgled,  but 
ing  into  her  face.  For  he  was  aTn'  ''\  m ?  ^"^^'  ^^^«1<- 
smiled  at  him,  and  there  Ur.f  "^^^^'^.^bild.  The  lady 
on  lier  fair  ch^^ks  ^  *'^°  'P^^«^««  ^^^^  raindrops 

toolVlsf  ;i„Snur  "^  *'  *'^  ^^"^'  ^-^^^  out,  and 

cried^^'ndingi^^lfkTtl^^,^^^^^  ^^^^^  back,"  he 

It  was  Polly  Am? indeed     'i?/i^^^^««  \»  ^'be  opera." 
voice,  little  ^i^om  Ju^^a^do.^^  ^^1  itd^^^  T^^^^^^^^^^ 
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ran  past  Mr.  Riddle  at  the  door.     Mrs.  Temple's  thouffhts 
were  gone  across  the  mountains.  "lougnts 

"  And  what  is  tliat  you  have  under  your  arm  ?  "  said  Mr 
Kiddle,  as  he  gave  back. 

^A^v^^'^^f'"^  **  m"^  P"™''  ^^'^"^  ^«^  your  supper,  sir," 
ain  t  tit  to  give  ye. 

Mrs.  Temple  rose. 

"My  dear,"  slie  said,  "what  you  have  is  too  good  for 

angry  ''  ^''''         ''"''^  ''  ^^""^  "^''"''  ^  ^^'''^^^^  ""^^y 

cuVff'^'  "^''''m"''"  ^•^^'I'M'n^^l  I*»"y  Ann,  "and  you  use'  ter 
dainties  an  silver  an'  linen  !     Tom  is  gone  to  trv  to  ffit  a 
turkey  for  je."     She  pause<l,  and  looked  con. passionately 
at  the  lady      "  Bk^s  ye,  ma'am,  ye'ie  that  tuikered  from 
the  mountains  !     'Tis  a  fearsome  journey." 
!!PK,'  ^^^^  ^,^®  ^'*'^y'  simply,  '^  I  am  tired." 
'Small  wonder!"  exclaimed  Polly  Ann.     "To  think 
what  ye've  been   through -yere  husband  near  to  dv"n' 
afore  yere  eyes,  and  ye  a-ieskin'  yere  own  life  to  save  him 
-  so  Tom  tells  me.     When  Tom  goes  out  a-fightin'  red 
skins  I  m  that  fidgety  I  can't  set  still.     I  wouldn't  let  him 
know  what  I  feel  fer  the  world.     But  well  ye  know  th™ 
pain  of  It,  who  love  yere  husband  like  that." 

J  he  lady  would  have  smiled  bravely,  had  the  strength 

''Oh,  don't !  "  she  exclaimed,  " don't !  " 
Mr.  Riddle  went  out. 

JJ^^'5  *^T-  '"^'^"''"  '^'^  '^'^'  "I  hedn't  no  right  ter 
reak,  and  ye  fair  worn  out."     She  drew  her  ffentlv  into 

rS^t^u  ■  ,?^«,b^"«^ed  her  eyes  with  her  sleeve,  and,  step- 

^'K:t^  be  ye^ ''^''  '^^^  ^^'^^  ^^-     "  ^^3^'"  «^«  -^' 
" Davy  ! " 

It  was  the  lady's  voice.     She  stood  facing  us,  and  never 

w'  /  ^'""^  f^"^'  ^  ^?'^''  '^'''  ^^'^^^'^  I  «^^v  ii    her  eves' 
Some  resemblance  it  bore  to  the  look  of  the  Jmnted  deer 
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standing,  ay,  and  courage      Fn/f      i •?    ®^'^^'^'  —  ""^e>^' 

I  knew  not  why  she  said  this.  ^' 

"To  judge  you?  "I  repeated. 

DavrdVt^ha^^hUtdXrrun;  "'  ''^^^/-^ 
mother  was  a  foolish  -s^inf"^  i^^  '"^  Z'^"-  ^our 
lifted  her  eyebrows  wLT  t  -^^H  ^^^g^'ed),   "who 

"  aL  nnw9^'  f  ""^  ^^^H''^  ^«^*^-     And  now-" 
"  Nni  n       t*;^  '^P^^*^^  questioningly. 
iNow  I  thought  you  were  changed,"  I  said  slowlv  fnr 
the  excitement  was  telling  on  me.  ^'  ^°' 

"  You  listened !  "  she  said. 
"I  pitied  you." 


straightened    and   summo/ed  aU  the 

ler.         "J    Wnnlf?    r'a'H,^    .    1 11-1 


be  called  a  name 


spirit  that  was  in  her.     "  I  wouidrathe 
than  have  the  pity  of  you  and  yours." 
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«  tnht''^'''i''  ^^^«^dr^ni^«s  ?"  I  demanded. 
John   Saunders  took  'era  as  far  as  the  Falls  "  Pnllv 
Ann  answered.     ^^He  'lowed  they  was  goin'  to  St.  Lou "^ 

I  had  thought  of  them  much  as  I  lav  on  mv  hnrV  roo« 

'1  knowed  ye  come  of  gentlefolks,  Davy,"  Pollv  Ann 
had  said  when  we  talked  together.  ^oiiy  Ann 

.    So  I  was  first  cousin  to  Nick,  and  nephew  to  th«t  «pif 

father?   Who  had  he  been  ?   I  reMi^d  t  spetlf tS 

and^it  was  no^^l^l^ZLJt^^TZZitrjZ; 
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Two  years  went  by,  two  uneventful  years  for  me,  two 
mighty  years  for  Kentucky.  Westwara  rolled  the  tide 
of  emigrants  to  change  her  character,  but  to  swell  her 
power.  "  J  >•  ns  and  settlements  sprang  up  in  a  season  and 
nourished,  >iad  a  man  could  scarce  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  them.  Doctors  came,  and  ministers,  and  law- 
yers ;  generals  and  majors,  and  captains  and  subalterns  of 
the  Revolution,  to  till  their  grants  and  to  found  families. 
There  were  gentry,  too,  from  the  tide-waters,  come  to  re- 
trieve the  fortunes  which  they  had  lost  by  their  patriotism. 
There  were  storekeepers  like  Mr.  Scarlett,  adventurers 
and  ne'er-do-weels  who  hoped  to  start  with  a  clean  slate, 
and  a  host  of  lazy  vagrants  who  thought  to  scratch  the 
soil  and  find  abundance. 

I  must  not  forget  how,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  I  be- 
came a  landowner,  thanks  to  my  name  being  on  the  roll 
of  Colonel  Clark's  regiment.  For,  in  a  spirit  of  munifi- 
cence, the  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  had 
awarded  to  every  private  in  that  regiment  one  hundred 
and  eight  acres  of  land  on  the  Ohio  River,  north  of  the 
Falls.  Sergeant  Thomas  McChesney,  as  a  reward  for  his 
services  in  one  of  the  severest  campaigns  in  history,  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  acres  !  You 
who  will  may  look  at  the  plat  made  by  William  Clark, 
Su:  yor  for  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  and  find  sixteen 
acres  :  -arked  for  Thomas  McChesney  in  Section  169,  and 
two  hundred  more  in  Section  3.  Section  3  fronted  the  Ohio 
some  distance  above  Bear  Grass  Creek,  and  was,  of  course, 
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on  the  Illinois  shore.  As  for  my  own  plots,  some  miles  in 
the  interior,  I  never  saw  them.  But  I  own  them  to  this 
day. 

I  mention  these  things  as  bearing  on  the  story  of  my 
life,  with  which  I  must  get  on.  And,  therefore,  I  may 
not  dwell  upon  this  injustice  to  tlie  men  who  won  au 
empire  and  were  flung  a  bone  long  afterwards. 

It  was  early  autumn  once  more,  and  such  a  busy  week 
we  had  had  at  the  mill,  that  Tom  was  perforce  obliged  to 
remain  at  home  and  help,  though  he  longed  to  be  gone 
with  Cowan  and  Ray  a-hunting  to  the  southwest.  Up 
rides  a  man  named  Jarrott,  flings  himself  from  his  horse, 
passes  the  time  of  day  as  he  watches  the  grinding,  helps 
Tom  to  tie  up  a  "ack  or  two,  and  hands  him  a  paper. 

*'  What's  this  V  "  says  Tom,  staring  at  it  blankly. 

"  Ye  won't  blame  me,  Mac,"  answers  Mr.  Jarrott,  some- 
what ashamed  of  his  role  of  process-server.  "  'Tain't  none 
of  my  doin's." 

"  Read  it,  Davy,"  said  Tom,  giving  it  to  me. 

I  stopped  the  mill,  and,  unfolding  the  paper,  read.  I 
remember  not  the  quaint  wording  of  it,  save  that  it  was 
ill-spelled  and  ill-writ  generally.  In  short,  it  was  a  sum- 
mons for  Tom  to  appear  before  the  court  at  Danville  on  a 
certain  day  in  the  following  week,  and  I  made  out  that  a 
Mr.  Neville  Colfax  was  the  plaintiff  in  the  matter,  and 
that  the  suit  had  to  do  with  land. 

"Neville  Colfax!"  I  exclaimed,  "that's  the  man  for 
whom  Mr.  Potts  was  agent." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Tom,  and  sat  him  down  on  the  meal- 
bags.     "Drat  the  varmint,  he  kin  hev  the  land." 

"Hev  the  land?"  cried  Polly  Ann,  who  had  come  in 
upon  us.     "  Hev  ye  no  sperrit,  Tom  McChesuey  ?  " 

"  There's  no  chance  ag'in  the  law,"  said  Tom,  hope- 
lessly. "Thar's  Perkins  had  his  land  tuck  away  last 
year,  and  Terrell's  moved  out,  and  twenty  more  I 
could  name.  And  thar's  Dan'l  Boone,  himself.  Most 
the  rich  bottom  he  tuck  up  the  critters  hev  got  away 
from  him." 

"  Ye'U  go  to  Danville  and  take  Davy  with  ye  and  fight 
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It,    answered  Pollv  Ann,  decidedly.     "  Davy  has  a  word 
to  say,  I  reckon.     Twas  he  made  the  mill  und  scar't  that 

»#      i*^  away.     I  reckon  he'll  git  us  out  of  this  fix." 

Mr.  Jarrott  applauded  her  courage. 

"  Ye  have  the  grit,  ma'am,"  he  said,  as  he  mounted  his 
horse  agaiu.     "  Here's  luck  to  ye  I  " 

The  remembrance  of  Mr.  Potts  weighed  heavily  upon 
my  mind  during  the  next  week.  Perchance  1  om  would 
have  to  nay  for  this  prank  likewise.  'Twiis  indeed  a  fool- 
ish,  childish  thing  to  have  done,  and  I  might  have  known 
that  It  would  only  have  put  off  the  evil  day  of  reckoning, 
feince  then,  by  reason  of  the  mill  site  and  the  business  we 
got  by  It,  the  land  had  become  the  most  valuable  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  Had  I  known  Cohmel  Clark's 
whereabouts,  I  should  have  gone  to  him  for  advice  and 
comfort.  As  it  was,  we  were  forced  to  await  the  issue 
without  counsel.  Polly  Ann  and  I  talked  it  over  many 
times  while  Tom  sat,  morose  and  silent,  in  a  corner.  He 
was  the  pioneer  pure  and  simple,  afraid  of  no  man,  red  or 
white,  in  open  combat  )ut  defenceless  in  such  matters  as 
this. 

"'Tis  Davy  will  save  us,  Tom,"  said  Polly  Ann,  "with 
the  1  arnin'  he's  got  while  the  corn  was  griiidin'." 

I  had,  indeed,  been  reading  at  the  mill  while  the  hopper 
emptied  itself,  such  odd  books  as  drifted  into  Harrods- 
town.  One  of  these  was  called  "  Bacon's  Abridgment " ; 
It  dealt  with  law  and  it  puzzled  me  sorely. 

"And  the  children,"  Polly  Ann  continued,— "ye'll  not 
make  me  pick  up  the  four  of  'em,  and  pack  it  to  Louisi- 
ana, because  Mr.  Colfax  wants  the  land  we've  made  for 
ourselves." 

There  were  four  of  them  now,  indeed,  — the  youngest 
still  in  the  bark  cradle  in  the  corner.  He  bore  a  no  less 
illustrious  name  than  that  of  the  writer  of  these  chronicles. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  was  the  more  troubled, 
Tom  or  I,  that  windy  morning  we  set  out  on  the  Danville 
trace.  Polly  Ann  alone  had  been  serene.  —  ay,  and  smil- 
ing and  hopeful.  She  had  kissed  us  each  good-by  impar- 
tially.     And  we  left  her,   with   a   future   governor  of 
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Kentucky  on  her  shoulder,  tripping  lightly  down  to  the 
mill  to  grind  the  McGarrys'  corn. 

When  the  forest  was  cleared  at  Danville,  Justice  was 
housed  first.  She  was  not  the  serene,  inexorable  dame 
whom  we  have  seen  in  pictures  holding  her  scales  above 
the  jars  of  earth.  Justice  at  Danville  was  a  soniewluit 
high-spirited,  quarrelsome  lady  who  decided  matters 
oftenest  with  the  stroke  of  a  sword.  There  was  a  certain 
dignity  about  her  temple  withal,  —  for  instance,  if  a  judge 
wore  linen,  that  linen  must  not  be  soiled.  Nor  was  it 
etiquette  for  a  judge  to  lay  his  own  hands  in  chastisement 
on  contemptuous  persons,  though  Justice  at  Danville  bad 
more  compassion  than  her  sisters  in  older  communities 
upon  human  failings. 

There  was  a  temple  built  to  her  "of  hewed  or  sawed 
logs  nine  inches  thick"  —  so  said  the  specilications. 
Within  the  temple  was  a  rude  platform  which  served  as  a 
bar,  and  since  Justice  is  supposed  to  carry  a  torch  in  her 
hand,  there  were  no  windows,  —  nor  any  windows  in  the 
jail  next  door,  where  some  dozen  offenders  languished  on 
the  afternoon  that  Tom  and  I  rode  into  town. 

There  was  nothing  auspicious  in  the  appearance  of 
Danville,  and  no  man  might  have  said  then  that  the  place 
was  to  be  the  scene  of  portentous  conventions  which  were 
to  decide  the  destiny  of  a  State.  Here  was  a  sprinkling 
of  log  cabins,  some  in  the  building,  and  an  inn,  by  courtesy 
so  called.  Tom  and  I  would  have  preferred  to  sleep  in 
the  woods  near  by,  with  our  feet  to  the  blaze  ;  this  was 
partly  from  motives  of  economy,  and  partly  because  Tom, 
in  common  with  other  pioneers,  held  an  inn  in  contempt. 
But  to  come  back  to  our  arrival. 

It  was  a  sunny  and  windy  afternoon,  and  the  leaves 
were  flying  in  the  air.  Around  the  court-house  was  a 
familiar,  buzzing  scene,  —  the  backwoodsmen,  lounging 
against  the  wall  or  brawling  over  their  claims,  the  sleek 
agents  and  attorneys,  and  half  a  dozen  of  a  newer  type. 
These  were  adventurous  vounsf  srentlemen  of  familv,  some 
of  them  lawyers  and  some  of  them  late  officers  in  the  Con- 
tinental army  who  had  been  rewarded  >vith  grants  of  land. 
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ThcHo  were  the  natrons  of  the  lo^r  tavern  which  stood 
near  l)y  with  the  bluckeneU  Htumi)8  around  it,  where  there 
wan  much  cur(l-i)laying  and  rointering,  ay,  and  even 
auulhng,  of  nights. 

"Thur's  Mac,"  cried  a  backwoodsman  who  was  sitting 
on  the  court-house  steps  as  we  rode  up.  "  Howdy,  Mac: 
ba  they  tryin'  to  jrit  your  hind,  too  ?  " 

"  Howdy,  Mac,  said  a  dozen  more,  paying  a  tribute  to 
lorn  s  popularity.     And  some  of  them  greeted  me 

"  Is  this  whar  they  take  a  man's  land  away  ?  "  says  Tom, 
jerking  his  thumb  at  the  open  door. 

Tom  had  no  intention  of  uttering  a  witticism,  but  his 
words  were  followed  by  loud  guffaws  from  all  sides,  even 
the  lawyers  joining  in. 

"I  reckon  this  is  the  place,  Tom,"  came  the  answer. 
"I  reckon  I'll  take  a  peep  in  thar,"  said  Tom,  leaping 
oft  his  horse  and  shouldering  his  way  to  the  door.  I  fol- 
lowed  hira,  curious.  The  building  was  half  full.  Two 
elderly  gentlemen  of  grave  demeanor  sat  on  stools  behind 
a  puncheon  table,  and  near  them  a  young  man  was  writ- 
ing.  Behind  the  young  man  was  a  young  gentlem.ui  who 
was  closing  a  speech  as  we  entered,  and  he  had  spoken 
with  such  v'heinence  that  the  perspiration  stood  out  on 
his  brow.  Ijiere  was  a  murmur  from  those  listening,  and 
I  saw  Tom  pressing  his  way  to  the  front. 

"  Hev  any  of  ye  seen  a  feller  named  Colfax  ? "  cries 
lom,  in  a  loud  voice.  "  He  says  he  owns  the  land  I  set- 
tled, and  he  ain't  ever  seed  it." 

There  was  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  even  the  judges  smiled. 

"Whar  IS  he  ?  "  cries  Tom  ;  '^  said  he'd  be  here  to-day." 

Another  gust  of  laughter  drowned  his  words,  and  then 

one  of  the  judges  got  up  and  rapped  on  the  table.     The 

gentleman  who  had  just  made  the  speech  glared  mightily, 

and  I  supposed  he  had  lost  the  effect  of  it. 

"  WJ^at  do  you  mean  by  interrupting  the  court  ?  "  cried 
the  ji  jge.  ''  Get  out,  sir,  or  I'll  have  you  fined  for  con- 
tempt.' 

Tom  looked  dazxd.  But  at  that  moment  a  hand  was 
laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  Tom  turned. 
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*♦  Why,"  8ay«  he,  "thar's  no  devil  if  it  ain't  the  Colonel. 
Polly  Ann  told  me  not  to  let  'era  hchf'  uun  C'olonel." 

"  And  ouite  right,  Tom,"  ('olonel  Cl»rk  auHwered, 
smiling.  He  turned  to  the  judges.  *'  If  your  Honorn 
please,"  Huid  he,  ''  this  gentleman  is  an  old  soldier  of 
mine,  and  unused  to  the  ways  of  court.  I  beg  your 
Honors  to  excuse  him." 

The  judges  smiled  back,  and  the  Colonel  led  us  out  of 
the  building. 

"  Now,  Tom,"  said  he,  after  he  had  given  me  a  nod  and 
a  kind  word,  "  I  know  this  Mr.  Colfiix,  ajid  if  you  will 
come  into  the  tavern  this  evening  after  court,  we'll  see 
what  can  be  done.     I  have  a  case  of  ray  own  at  prcHent." 

Tom  was  very  grateful.  Ho  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  daylight  hours  with  other  friends  of  his,  shooting  at  a 
mark  near  by,  serenely  confident  of  the  result  of  his  case 
now  that  Colonel  Clark  had  a  hand  in  it.  Tom  being  one 
of  the  best  shots  in  Kentucky,  he  had  won  two  beaver 
skins  before  the  early  autumn  twilight  fell.  As  for  me, 
I  had  an  afternoon  of  excitement  in  the  court,  fascinated 
by  the  marvels  of  its  procedures,  by  the  impassioned 
speeches  of  its  advocates,  by  the  gravity  of  its  judges. 
Ambition  stirred  within  me. 

The  big  room  of  the  tavern  was  filled  with  men  in 
heated  talk  over  the  day's  doings,  some  callinf?  out  for 
black  betty,  some  for  rum,  and  some  demanding  apple 
toddies.  The  landlord's  slovenly  negro  came  in  with 
candles,  their  feeble  rays  reenforcing  the  firelight  and 
revealing  the  mud-chinked  walls.  Tom  and  I  had  barely 
sat  ourselves  down  at  a  table  in  a  corner,  when  in  came 
Colonel  Clark.  Beside  him  was  a  certain  swarthy  gentle- 
man whom  I  had  noticed  in  the  court,  a  man  of  some 
thirty-five  years,  with  a  fine,  fleshy  face  and  coal-black 
hair.  His  expression  was  not  one  to  give  us  the  hope  of 
an  amicable  settlement,  —  in  fact,  he  had  the  scowl  of  a 
thundercloud.  He  was  talking  quite  angrily,  and  seemed 
not  to  heed  those  around  him. 

"  Why  the  devil  should  I  see  the  man,  Clark  ?  "  he  was 
saying. 
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fr«rt  ort"''  ^"*  "''  '""^''^  ""^'^  '^'^y  ^^'^  '•^"PPoJ  in 

-Mrtjor  Colfnx,"  m.i.l  he,  "thin  in  Serff.ant  T.,m  Mc 

Che«ney,  one  of  the  k-Ht  friun.lH  I  have  in  Kent  ekv      I 

h.nlc  a  va.st  deal  of  T.,m,  Mui<.r.     Fie  uJone  o     hefei 

that  never  fu.le<l  me  in  the  iflinoin  .amnai^  I,  in  .^ 

BpcuKH  nt  all,  antl  I  h-ive  ^'reat  hoinm  that  you  will  u.^re.. 

ir;,  ''tl.ay';irM.l"r  \"7  '">'""^^^  f-.ncl,"a"j'fort.^ 
.It         t  'f»^''"'"*'''I>  »H.  has  f.ui.Hrnt..,!  to  thin  meetinff  " 

court,  he  could  ho  counted  on  t(.  wtand  up  Htanchlv  in  a 
personal  argument.     His  retorts  w.,ul.l  ci^rta     v  not  b^ 

haf  bT^in' ton;^.  ^"^^^^  '"^^''  '^  ^"^««^-     ^^^J-  ^olfu": 

Tom    '«  r""i  ^'>!,^^*  ""  "^^'t"  that  I  know  on,"  said 

fer  ""  ^      to  ,t  nor  any  man.     And  I've  got  a  grant 

wo;^!!:";!;^."  ^""' ' "  ^'^'^  ^'^  ^^^j-  ^  -  '^^  -  --h 

rnl\  f  ^''""  it'«  Ko"a  enough  fer  me,"  answered  Tom     "  It 

f«^^„^!1  1  I  .  .  .  ''""t  knownothin'  about  this  new- 
fangled  law,  but  'tis  a  <,ueer  thing  to  my  thinkin'  if  them 
th.it  fit  fer  a  place  ain't  got  the  fust  right  to  it." 

impli^nce':'^^'''   '"^"^'  ^°  ^^«^^-^   ^'^-^  with   marked 

careUfa /cTl!^  T"^^  u  "''^"•''''  ^'''^'•^'"  ««i^  ^e.  "  I 
care  not  a  fig  for  a  few  paltry  acres,  and  as  God  hears  me 

Im  a  reasonable   man."     (He   did   not   look   it  then  t 

it  thij  K  ^^  i""''  "'  ^"**t  '■'^''^'ce,  and  before  I  know 
It  these  backwoodsmen  will  have  every  acre  of  my  granr 
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It'«  an  oil!  Htorv,"  naid  Mr.  Colfax,  hotly,  "and  why  the 
devil  dill  wo  light  Kiij^lund  if  it  wasn't  that  every  nian 
should  have  hin  rightit  ?  Hy  God,  I'll  not  Ih;  fri^^hteued  or 
wheedled  out  of  mine.  I  Hent  tin  uj^ent  to  Kentucky  to 
deal  |K»litely  and  ruaMonahly  with  tlu'^e  gentry.  What 
did  they  do  to  him  ?  Some  of  them  threw  him  out  neek 
and  crop.  And  if  I  am  not  mistaken,"  naid  Major  Colfax, 
lixing  a  piercing  eye  upon  T<mi,  "if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it 
wan  thin  worthy  Mergeunt  of  yourH  who  ciuiie  near  to  hang- 
ing him,  and  made  the  poor  devil  tlee  Kentucky  for  IiIh 
life." 

This  remark  brought  me  near  '  an  tnitimely  laugh  at 
the  rcmembrancu!  of  Mr.  Potts,  and  thin  though  I  was 
far  too  sober  over  the  outcome  ol  the  eonferonc»'.  Colonel 
Clark  Heized  hold  of  u  chair  and  puuhed  it  under  Major 
Colfax. 

"  Sit  down,  g«!ntlemon,  we  are  not  ho  far  apart."  said 
the  Colonel,  coolly.  The  slovenly  negro  lad  passing  at 
that  time,  he  caught  him  by  the  sleeve.  "  Here,  boy, 
a  bowl  of  toddy,  (juick.  And  mind  you  brew  it  strong. 
Now,  Tom,"  siiid  he,  "  what  is  this  fine  talc  about  a 
hanging?" 

"'Twan't  nothin',"  said  Tom. 

♦♦  You  tell  mo  you  didn't  try  to  hang  Mr.  Potts  !  " 
crietl  Major  Colfax. 

"  I  tell  you  nothin',"  said  Tom,  and  his  jaw  was  set 
more  stubb  irnly  than  ever. 

Major  Colfax  glanced  at  Colonel  Clark. 

"  You  see  1  "  he  said  a  little  triumphantly. 

I  could  hold  my  tongue  no  longer. 

*' Major  Colfax  is  unjust,  sir."  I  cried.  "'Twas  Tom 
saved  tne  man  from  hanging." 

"Eh?"  says  Colonel  Clark,  turning  to  me  sharply. 
"So  you  ftad  a  hand  in  this,  Davy.  I  might  have  guessed 
as  much." 

"  Who  the  devil  is  this  ?  "  says  Mr.  Colfax. 

"A  sort  of  ward  of  mitie,"  answers  the  Colonel. 
"Drummer  boy,  financier,  strategist,  in  my  Illinois  cam- 
paign.    Allow  me  to  present  to  you,  Major,  Mr.  David 
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"Your  health,  my  /r«"l*'  "'"•?'!'","""  """  ''"■'"»■ 
C^ilZ&^f^"  """  "  >■'"'  '"•»•■•  »>••  Major 

behind  thiH."  '"•'»'"»«  the  tale.     I  li  warrant  you're 

I  lluiiheil  npii,,  and  b<'Knii  hy  rtnmmerinir     !.■„,  i  i,  j 

when\he',^i.'';,:;i,t '' ,' 'jr  r,"'''"«  ""••" «'  '••«  ■»'» 

per*,,  .  and  heTd  not  ^ 'T'"'      "■".'' »""><"l'-m8nnered 

fcr  wheedling  ™„.^  •  An?  wJl'lh^tT.-  "«.'"»./,>■•' 
■aid  he.  'Av'  said  I  .t/^  ""»  McChc»ney-»  mill?' 
•aid  I      Th^  h.  I;  /  ' '"'"""'  ^'i  Chesney  ? '    •  Ay  • 

"where  .-II  c-  S  ?«  for  praise  of  Thoma,  jiche,„7/. 
I.  -and  ma/  be  lolld  l;,r  L.y  ™„1^'      r'""''  'T 

about  the  ereat  neonii  ,„•  t.^  i''"'  ''»  '*«'"»  '"  Wk 
RobertJnS  iC an  Hhonr     A '"  "',"!  ■■'*!""''^  "'"• 

C  of  Abi^lgdon'"  '  '"'"''  '"■"  'f  *"=  ■""="  ^■<''™<''  Can,;. 

^'jXX::^^-:)^:':^-''^ »-« co.one,, 

intimate,  and  rTnJ^dlf- he'l^  n^-^X^rw^^'Unt 


T 
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at  Abingdon  on  Ium  journey*.  Aft#»r  tlmt  h#»  followi  ma 
to  the  cabin,  un<t  m-vh  Polly  Ann  and  Tom  and  the  childrt'n 
on  the  floor  |M»kifij;  »  •poHHiun.  *  Ah,'  huvh  he,  in  Iun  Koftfut 
voice, 'II  pli'iuunt  funuly  mfne.  Anil  tfiiM  tit  Mr.  Mi(!he«- 
nev  ?]  M'm  your  ninn,'  miyi*  Tom.  Then  he  prtti»««d  the 
mill  lite  and  tin*  lund  all  over  again.  •  'Tin  goiMl  enough 
for  a  farmer,'  HuyH  Tom.  '  Who  holdn  under  H«'n<lerfnurM 
grant,'  1  oriwcl.  ♦  'Twan  that  you  wished  to  my  an  hour 
ago,'  antl  I  wiw  I  had  taught  him  fair." 

"  Hy  the  eternal  !  "  cried  ('«»h»nel  (Uark,  bringing  down 
hiH  fiHt  uimn  the  table.     "  And  what  then  '  " 

I  glanced  at  .Major  Colfax.  1  it  for  the  life  of  me  1  could 
make  nothing  of  bin  look. 

♦*  And  what  did  your  m.in  myf"  Haid  Colonel  Clark. 

"  lie  calh'd  on  iht;  devil  to  bite  m»',  Hir."  I  afl^♦\^'ln•ed. 
The  Col(»nel  put  dtjwn  bin  gourd  and  began  to  luigh. 
The  Major  wa«  looking  at  me  fixedly. 

"  And  what  then  ?"  .Hai<l  the  Colonel. 

»» It  wa»4  then  Polly  Ann  called  him  a  t»'  to  take 
away  the   land   Tom  had  fought  for   and    j  '  <r   md 

tilled.  The  man  was  all  politenesH  once  moi  .d  hat 
the  matter  wan  unfortunate,  and  that  a  new  and  good 
title  might  be  had  for  a  few  nkinH." 

"  He  8aid  that  ?  "  interrupted  Major  Colfax,  half  rising 
in  bin  chair.     "  He  was  a  damned  scoundrel." 

**  So  I  thought,  sir,"  I  answered. 

"  The  devil  you  did  !  "  said  the  Major. 

"Tut,  Colfax,"  said  the  Colonel,  pulling  him  by  the 
sleeve  of  his  greatcoat,  "  sit  down  and  let  the  lad  finish. 
And  tlien  ?  " 

♦'  Mr.  Boone  had  told  me  of  a  land  agent  who  bad  made 
ofT  with  Colonel  Camobell'M  silver  spoons  from  Abingdon, 
and  bow  the  Colonel  bad  ridden  east  and  west  after  him 
for  a  week  with  a  rope  banging  on  bis  saddle.  I  l)egan 
to  tell  this  story,  and  instead  of  the  description  of  Mr. 
Boone's  man,  I  put  in  that  of  Mr.  Potts,  — in  height  some 
five  feet  nine,  spare,  of  sallow  complexion  and  a  green 
greatcoat. 

Major  Colfax  leaped  up  in  his  cbair. 
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wrongZ\n.^"""^^"  he  shouted,   "you  described   the 

sometrL'^tdd;""'  "^^'  ^^"^'^''^•'  ^^-^^^  «Pi""^^ 
"I'll  warrant  he  did  so,"  he  cried ;   "and  I'll  warrant 
your  agent  went  white  as  birch  bark,     ("o  on    I^fvy  " 
,    "There  8  not  a  great  deal  more,  sir,"  I  answered  look 
ing  apprehensively  at    Major    Colfax,  who     tTl     's  ood 
"The  man  vowed  I  lied,  but  Tom  laid  hold  of  him  and 

'  Whioh""^\'f  nV"  ^^  '"  Harrodstown  at  once  " 
Colo^.V    .  A  "V  '^1  ^,^^^«"i^«'l  yo"r  purpose,"  put  in  the 
Co  onel.     "  And  what  did  you  do  with  him  ?  " 

We  put  him  in  a  loft,  sir,  and  then  I  told  Tom  that 
he  was  not  Campbell's  thief  at  all.  But  I  Imd  a  crav  iT^ 
to  scare  the  man  out  of  Kentucky.     80  I  rode  off  to      f 

aXf  Sit?rn  nr  ''r.  'i^^  '^'^^  ^"^  bade  xV  om: 

?hlv  HiH  1  If'  ^^'""^'^  ^"^  '""^^'  Campbell's  thief,  which 
they  did,  and  they  were  near  to  smashing  the  door  trvh)^ 
to  get  in  the  cabin.  Tom  told  them  the  rascal  hd 
escaped,  but  they  must  needs  come  in  and  haveTjs  and 
toddies  until  midnight.  When  they  were  gone,  Td  we 
called  down  the  man  from  the  loft,  he  was  in  such  a  stale 

fe:\':zr'''  '".^  t'  ^""^«  «^  ^^-  ladder  with  ?.: 

we  heafd  of  h?m    %'"'°  *^'  night  and  that  was  the  last 
we  neard  of  him.     Tom  was  not  to  blame,  sir." 

Colonel  Clark  was  speechless.  And  when  for  the 
moment  he  would  conquer  his  mirth,  a  glance  at  Ma  or 
Colfax   wou  d   set  him   off  again   in  laughter.      I   was 

^  "  How  nowTlf'  ''IP^''^''  T''  ^---  than  of  Z. 
now  now,  Colfax?"  he  cried,  mving  a  noke  to  th« 

Major's  ribs;  "you  hold  the  seqie^rto ^thts Tree'''    '' 

conH  nn.^^°''  face  was  purple, -with  what  emotion  I 
could  not  say.     Suddenly  he  swung  full  at  me 

Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  were  the  general  of 
"Th'^.v  ^'"^  •  "  ^'  demanded  in  a  strange  v?ice 

I  he  thing  seemed  an  injustice  to  me,  sir,"  I  replied  in 
self-defence,  "  and  the  man  a  rascal. "      '      '    ^  ^^^^'^"^  '"^ 
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been  outwitted  by  a  stripling."  Whereupon  Major  Colfax 
began  to  shake,  gently  at  first,  and  presently  he  was  in 
such  a  gale  of  laughter  that  I  looked  on  him  in  amaze- 
ment.  Colonel  Clark  joining  in  again.  The  Major's  eye 
rested  at  length  upon  Tom,  and  gradually  he  grew  calm. 

"McChesney,"  said  he,  "we'll  have  no  bickerings  in 
court  among  soldiers.  The  land  is  yours,  and  to-morrow 
my  attornev  shall  give  you  a  deed  of  it.  Your  hand, 
McChesney.  ' 

The  stubbornness  vanished  from  Tom's  face,  and  there 
came  instead  a  dazed  expression  as  he  thrust  a  great,  hard 
hand  into  the  Major's. 

"'Twan't  the  land,  sir,"  he  stammered;  "these  var- 
mints of  settlers  is  gittin'  thick  as  flies  in  July.  'Twas 
Folly  Ann.     I  reckon  I'm  obleeged  to  ye.  Major." 

"  There,  there,"  said  the  Major,  "  I  thank  the  Lord  I 
came  to  Kentucky  to  see  for  myself.  Damn  the  land.  I 
have  plenty  more,— and  little  else."  He  turned  quizzi- 
cally to  Colonel  Clark,  revealing  a  line  of  strong,  white 
teeth.  "Suppose  we  drink  a  health  to  your  drummer 
boy,    said  he,  lifting  up  his  gourd. 


CHAPTER  IV 
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I  CROSS  THE  MOUNTAINS  ONCE  MORE 

"Tis  what  ve've  a  right  to,  Davy,"  said  Polly  Ann, 
and  she  handed  me  a  little  buckskin  bug  on  which  she  had 
been  sewing.  I  opened  it  with  trembling  fingers,  and 
poured  out,  chinking  on  the  table,  such  a  motley  collection 
of  coins  as  was  never  seen,  —  Spanish  milled  dollars, 
Jinglish  sovereigns  and  crowns  and  shillings,  paper  issues 
of  the  Confederacy,  and  I  know  not  what  else.  Tom 
looked  on  with  a  grin,  while  little  Tom  and  Pecrsy 
reached  out  their  hands  in  delight,  their  mother  vigo/- 
ously  blocking  their  intentions. 

"  Ye've  earned  it  yerself,"  said  Polly  Ann,  forestalling 
ray  protest ;  ;'  tis  what  ye  got  by  the  mill,  and  Pve  laid 
It  by  bit  by  bit  for  yer  eddication." 

"And  what  do  you  get?"  I  cried,  striving  by  feigned 
anger  to  keep  the  tears  back  from  my  eyes.  "Have  vou 
no  family  to  support  ?  "  "^ 

"  Faith,"  she  answered,  «  we  have  the  mill  that  ye  gave 
us,  and  the  farm  and  Tom's  rifle.  I  reckon  we'll  fare 
better  than  ye  think,  tho'  we'U  miss  ye  sore  about  the 
place. 

I  picked  out  two  sovereigns  from  the  heap,  dropped 
them  in  the  bag,  and  thrust  it  into  my  hunting  shirt, 
mere,    said  I,  my  voice  having  no  great  steadiness, 

not  a  penny  more.  I'll  keep  the  bag  for  your  sake, 
Polly  Ann,  and  Til  take  the  mare  for  Tom's." 

She  had  had  a  song  on  her  lips  ever  since  our  comin? 
back  from  Danville,  seven  days  agone,  a  song  on  her  lips 
and  banter  on  her  tongue,  as  she  made  me  a  new  hunting 
shirt  and  breeches  for  the  journey  across  the  raouiitains% 
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And  now  with  a  sudden  movement  she  burst  into  tears 
and  flung  her  arras  about  my  neck. 

"Oh,  Davy,  'tis  no  time  to  be  stubborn,"  she  sobbed, 
"  and  eddication  is  a  costly  thing.  Ever  sence  I  found  ye 
on  the  trace,  years  ago,  I've  thought  of  ye  one  day  as  a 
great  man.  And  when  ye  come  back  to  us  so  big  and 
1  arned,  I  d  wish  to  be  saying  with  pride  that  I  helped 
ye. 

"And  who  ';lse,  Polly  Ann?"  I  faltered,  my  heart 
racked  with  -e  parting.  "You  found  me  a  homeless 
waif,  and  you  gave  me  a  home  and  a  father  and  mother." 

"Davy,  ye'll  not  forgot  us  when  ye're  great,  I  know 
ye  11  not.     'Tis  not  in  ye." 

She  stood  back  and  smiled  at  me  through  her  tears. 
The  light  of  heaven  was  in  that  smile,  and  I  have 
dreamed  of  it  even  since  age  has  crept  upon  me.  Truly, 
God  sets  his  own  mark  on  the  pure  in  heart,  on  the 
unselfish. 

I  glanced  for  the  last  time  around  the  rude  cabin, 
every  timber  of  which  was  dedicated  to  our  sacrifices  and 
our  love  :  the  fireplace  with  its  rough  stones,  on  the  jgs 
the  quaint  butternut  garments  which  Polly  Ann 'had 
stitched,  the  baby  in  his  bark  cradle,  the  rough  bedstead 
and  the  httle  trundle  pushed  under  it,— and  the  very 
homely  odor  of  the  place  is  dear  to  me  yet.  Despite  the 
rigors  and  the  dangers  of  my  life  here,  should  I  ever 
again  find  such  happiness  and  peace  in  the  world  ?  The 
cluldren  clung  to  my  knees;  and  with  a  "God  bless  ye, 
Davy,  and  come  back  to   us,"   Tom   squeezed   my  hand 

^^u  ui-  ^^"^^^  ^^^^^»  P«i"-  I  leaped  on  the  mare,  and 
with  blinded  eyes  rode  down  the  familiar  trail,  past  the 
mill,  to  Harrodsburg. 

There  Mr.  Neville  Colfax  was  waiting  to  take  me 
across  the  mountains. 

*i,^\^7i  ^^  ^  ^^"^^^  ^"  ®^'^^y  ™''*"'^  ^^^®'  lil^'e  tl^e  l^ernel  in 
the  shell  of  a  hickory  nut.     I  am  ill  acquainted  with  the 

f^}f,  ^\^  biographer,  but  I  seek  to   give  in  these  pages 

Irttle  of  tlie  shell  and  the  whule  of  the  kernel  of  mine. 

1  would  be  unwise  and  tiresome  to  recount  the  journey 
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fIcL  u  "°""*^^"«  ^^^h  my  new  friend  and  bene- 
factor  He  was  a  strange  gentleman,  now  jolly  enough 
to  make  me  shake  with  laughter  and  forget  t  le  Lrow^of 
my  parting,  now  moody  for  a  night  anti  a  day  ;  now  he 
was  all  sweetness,  now  all  fire  ;  now  he  was  a^b^tembus 
now  self-indulgent  and  prodigal.  He  had  a  wmhke 
flint,  and  under  it  a  soft  fieart.^  Cross  his  mood^and  he 
hated  you  I  never  thought  to  cross  them,  therefore  he 
called  me  Davy,  and  his  friendliness  grew  ;ith  our  Tour! 
ne>.  His  anger  turned  against  rocks  and  rivers,  land- 
Olds  and  emigrants,  but  never  against  me.  And  for 
this  I  was  silently  thankful. 

And  !iow  had  he  come  to  take  me  over  the  mountains 
and  to  put  nie  in  the  way  of  studying  law?  Mi iXi  of 
the  kernel  of  my  story,  I  have  shortened  the  d  ap^^^^^  to 
tell  you  out  of  the  proper  place.  Major  Colfax  had  made 
Tom  and  me  sup  with  himself  and  Colonel  Clark  a?  the 
inn  in  Danville.     And  so  pleased  had  the  Major  professed 

he  must  needs  have  more  of  my  adventures.^  Colonel 
Clark  gave  him  some,  and  Tom,  -  his  tongue  loosed  by 
the  toddy,  others.  And  the  Colonel  added  to  the  deb^ 
I  owed  him  by  suggesting  that  Major  Colfax  take  me  to 
Virginia  and  recommend  me  to  a  lawyer  there 

"Nay,"  cried  the  Major,  "  I  will  do  more."  I  like  the 
lad,  for  he  is  modest  despite  the  way  you  have  paraded 
hira.  I  have  an  uncle  in  Richmond,  Judge  Wentworth, 
lu^^T  V"'^^  take. hi  m  ^^^^^^  K^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
Judge  has  done  with  him,  if  he  is  not  flayed  and  tattooed 
with  Blackstone,  you  may  flay  and  tattoo  me." 

:li  !,    I  ^^r^^^  tnrough  my  environment.     And  it 
Harrodstoin  "^  '""^^^  ^^'^  '^^''^°'"  '"^  '^''^''  ^^^^  ^* 

en?"""! '1-^^l^xJ''^''''^y,'^^^  *^^  Major  make  mention  of  a 
subject  which  had  troubled  me. 

"  Davy,"  said  he,  "  Clark  has  changed.  He  is  not  the 
same  man  he  was  when  I  saw  him  in  WiUi.:-  .urtr  de- 
manding supplies  for  his  campaign." 

"  Virginia  has  used  him  slmmefuiiy,  sir,"  I  answered, 
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Ind  iSt/^  cT  ?""'  -^"^^'"^  *°  "^3^  "i«J  things  I 
liau  heaid  the  Colonel  say  in  the  canipuiffn. 

Common  wealths  have  short  memories;"  said  the  Maior  • 

1  believe,  speaks  ot  royal  inj^ratitude  — he  knew  not 
commonwea  ths.  Chtrk  was  cbse-lipped  once,  not  liven 
to  k.vity  and -to  toddy.     There,  there,  he  is  my  S 

m   yugima.     Is  yours  Scotch  anger?     Then   the   devil 

fend  me  from  it.     A  monarch  would  have  given  I'm  fifty 

housand  acres  on  the  Wabash,  a  palace,  af.d  a  suSldent 

liuf:^'     y 'T"''''  h""'  ^'''^"  h^"^  "  «^v"^-J'  eight  thousand 

rndlefrhim  to  T'  ^^^^^'^^^  ^^^  ^ebts  of  his  anm^ 
and  left  him  to  starve.  Is  there  no  room  for  a  jrenias 
m  our  infant  military  establishment  ?  "  ^ 

rnlf!i^"^'^''^  Christmas  drew  near,  we  came  to  Major 
Colfax  s  seat,  some  forty  miles  out  of  tJie  town  of  Kich' 
mond  It  was  called  Neville's  Grange,  the  Ma  or'sganS- 
father  having  so  named  it  when  he  came  out  from  Eiihnd 

house'^n  ^  ^'"1  ^'^°''-  ^'  ''''  ^  h"^^'  ^'-^n^bling  d^u^grty 
house   of   wood, -mortgaged,   so   the   Major  cheerfully 

NeXf  r''  '^^"".^.^  ''J^'^  P^^*""^^«™  «^  the  family      S 

Eloi's  M  ^'Th'  ^J"'  ^'^''  "  «""^^^hat  roiLrous 
oacneloi  s  hall.  The  place  was  overrun  with  negroes  and 
dogs,  and  scarce  a  night  went  by  that  there  was  not 
merrymaking  in  the  house  with  the  neighbors  The 
time  passed  pleasantly  enough  until  one  ffosty  January 

metoThlfl^  T'  ^^'^^  """Z^*^  Richmond,  and  presented 
Wentworth  "'"  '''''''"'  gentleman,  Judge 

My  studies  began  within  the  hour  of  my  arrival. 
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I  MEET  AN  OLD  BEDFELLOW 

I  SHALL  burden  no  one  with  the  dry  chronicles  of  a 
law  office.  The  acquirement  of  learning  is  a  slow  process 
in  life,  and  perchance  a  slower  one  in  the  telling.  I  lacked 
not  application  during  the  three  years  of  my  stay  in 
Richmond,  and  to  earn  my  living  1  worked  at  such  odd 
tasks  as  came  my  way. 

The  Judge  resembled  Major  Colfax  in  but  one  trait : 
he  w.is  choleric.  But  he  was  painstaking  and  cautious, 
and  I  soon  found  out  tliat  he  looked  askance  upon  any  one 
whom  his  nephew  might  recommend.  He  liked  the 
Major,  but  he  vowed  him  to  be  a  roisterer  and  spend- 
thrift, and  one  day,  some  months  after  my  advent,  the 
Judge  asked  me  fiatly  how  I  came  to  fall  in  with  Major 
Colfax.  I  told  him.  At  the  end  of  this  conversation  he 
took  my  breath  away  by  bidding  me  come  to  live  with 
him.  Like  many  lawyers  of  that  time,  he  had  a  little 
house  in  one  corner  of  his  grounds  for  his  office.  It  stood 
under  great  spreading  trees,  and  there  I  was  wont  to  sit 
through  many  a  summer  day  wrestling  with  the  authorities. 
In  the  evenings  we  would  have  political  arguments,  for 
the^  Confederacy  was  in  a  seething  state  between  the 
Federalists  and  the  Republicans  over  the  new  Constitution, 
now  ratified.  Between  the  Federalists  and  the  Jacobins, 
I  would  better  say,  for  the  virulence  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution was  soon  to  be  reflected  among  the  parties  on  our 
side.  Kentucky,  swelled  into  an  unmanageable  territory, 
was  come  near  to  rebellion  because  the  government  was 
not  strong  enough  to  wrest  from  Spain  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi. 
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And  yet  I  yearned  to  go  back,  and  looked  forward 
eagerly  to  the  time  when  I  should  have  stored  enough  in 
my  head  to  cfain  admission  to  the  bar.  I  was  therefore 
greatly  embarru.ssed,  when  my  examinations  came,  by  an 
offer  from  Jud^e  Wentworth  to  stay  in  Richmond  and 
help  him  with  his  i)ractice.  It  was  an  offer  not  to  be 
lightly  set  aside,  and  yet  I  had  made  up  my  mind.  Ho 
flew  into  a  passion  because  of  my  desire  to  return  to  a 
wild  country  of  outlaws  and  vagabonds. 

"  Why,  damme,"  he  cried,  "  Kentucky  and  this  pretty 
State  of  Franklin  which  desired  to  chip  off  from  North 
Carolina  are  traitorous  places.  Disloyal  to  Congress  ! 
Intriguing  with  a  Spanish  minister  and  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana  to  secede  from  their  own  people  and 
join  the  King  of  Spain.  Bah  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  if  our  new 
Federal  Constitution  is  adopted  I  would  hang  Jack  Sevier 
of  Franklin  and  your  Kentuckian  Wilkinson  to  the  high- 
est trees  west  of  the  mountains." 

I  can  see  the  little  gentleman  as  he  spoke,  his  black 
broadcloth  coat  and  lace  ruffles,  his  hand  clutching  the 
gold  head  of  his  cane,  his  face  screwed  up  with  indigna- 
tion under  his  white  wig.  It  was  on  a  Sunday,  and  he 
was  standing  by  the  lilac  bushes  on  the  lawn  in  front  of 
hia  square  brick  house. 

"  David,"  said  he,  more  calmly,  "  I  trust  I  have  taught 
you  something  besides  the  law.  I  trust  I  have  taught  you 
that  a  strong  Federal  government  alone  will  be  the  salva- 
tion of  our  country." 

*You  cannot  blame  Kentucky  greatly,  sir,"  said  I, 
feeling  that  I  must  stand  up  for  my  friends.  "The 
Federal  government  has  done  little  enough  for  its  people, 
and  treated  them  to  a  deal  of  neglect.  They  won  that 
western  country  for  themselves  with  no  Federal  nor  Vir- 
ginia or  North  Carolina  troops  to  help  them.  No  man 
east  of  the  mountains  knows  what  that  fight  has  been. 
No  man  east  of  the  mountains  knows  the  horror  of  that 
Indian  warfare.  This  government  gives  them  no  protec- 
tion now.  Nay,  Congress  cannot  even  procure  for  them 
an  outlet  for  their  commerce.    They  must  trade  or  perish. 
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fh^Tr  «  T  ^  '^  Mismsaip,).,  arrests  our  mprcl.ants,  seizes 
their  goods,  and  often  throws  them  into  prison.  No 
wonder  they  scorn  the  Congress  as  weak  and^  po  ent" 
I  he  Ju.lp  stared  at  n,e  a^'Juu^t.  It  was  the  li  st  t  n  e 
I  »i»;l/lHred  oppose  him  on  this  subject. 

-  vou    wLom"  ^^T""'"^'  "• '''f  '     ^'""  ^''  ^  Seimrutist, 

it  h,  my  face'""'^'         '""'  ''^  '''"  ""^^^'*'*'  '»"  brandished 
/'Don't  mi8understan<l  me,  sir,"  said  I.     "  Vou  have 

be  the  destiny  of  our  nation  on  tiiis  continent.  Hut  you 
must  forgive  a  people  whose  lives  have  been  sn.Mit  in  a 
fierce  s  rugg  e  for  their  homes,  whose  f.mi  ies  h  ve 
neiry  all  los  some  member  by  massacre,  who  are  se  i^ 
rated  by  hundreds  of  miles  of  wilderness  fi-om  you."  ^ 

He  looked  at  me  speechless,  and  turned  and  walked 
into    he  house.        thought  I  had  sinned  past  forgiveness 
and  I  was  beyond  description  uncomfortable,  for  he  Imd 
been  hke  a  parent  to  me.     Hut  the  next  nu.niug,    t  half 

JnZ  '''n"'  •'  ""''^^'"^  *"^"  ^''^  1'"'^"  ""•-'«  '"'J  la  d  down 
Ze  SaTs/'"'''  ""  "^^  '"^^"'     ^"^^  ''''  '''y  ''''''    '^ 

oni?ln!^f  "f- ^°''  your  journey,  David,"  said  he.  "My 
only  comfort  in  your  going  back  is  that  vou  may  grow  id 
to  put  some  temperance  into  their  wild 'heads.  ^  I  have  a 
commission  for  you  at  Jonesboro,  in  what  was  once  the 
unspeakable  State  of  Franklin.  You  can  stop  tl^'re  on 
your  way  to  Kentucky."  He  drew  from  W  pocket  a 
great  bulky  letter,  addressed  to  "  Thomas  Wright 
F^??h?.^T'''!;"'-^^^^  "^  .Jonesboro,  North  C^uol  na  " 
Fmnklin^"      gentleman  could  not  bring  himself  to  write 

ouJ^r^l^'t^  '"  September  of  the  year  1788  when  I  set 
out  on  my  homeward  way  — for  Kentucky  was  home  to 

7'tJf  T  ^""^  ^'''^  *°  ^">'  ^"»  -^d  '^ -"'  --i  V    ions 
of  that  home-coming  rose  before  my  eyes  as  I  rode.     In  a 

packet  in  my  saddle-bags  were  some  dozen  letters  wh  ch 

Mr.  Wrenn,  the  schoolmaster  .xt  llariodstown,  had  wnt 
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at  Polly  Ann's  bidding.  I  have  the  letters  yet.  For  Mr. 
Wrenn  was  plainly  an  arti»t,  and  hud  set  down  on  the 
paper  the  words  just  as  they  had  flowed  from  her  heart. 
Ay,  and  there  was  news  in  the  letters,  though  not  sur- 
prising news  among  those  pioneer  families  whom  (iod 
blessed  so  abundantly.  Since  David  Ritchie  McCMiesney 
(1  mention  the  name  with  pride)  had  risen  above  the 
necessities  of  a  bark  cradle,  two  more  had  succeeded  him, 
a  brother  and  a  sister.  I  spurred  my  horse  onward,  and 
thought  impatiently  of  the  weary  leagues  between  my 
family  and  me. 

I  have  often  pictured  myself  on  that  journey.     I  waa 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  though  one  would  have  called  me 
older.     iMy  looks  were  nothing  to  boast  of,  and  I  was 
grown  up  tall  and  weedy,  so  that  I  must  have  made  quite 
a  comical  sight,  with  my  long  legs  dangling  on  either  side 
of  the  ponv.     I  wore  a  suit  of  gray  homespun,  and  in 
my  saddle-bags  I  carried   four  precious  law  books,  the 
stock  in  trade  which  my  generous  patron  had  given  me. 
But  as  I  mounted  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  my  spirits 
rose  too  at  the  pros[)ect  of  the  life  before  me.     The  woods 
were  all  aflame  with  color,  with  wine  and  amber  and  gold, 
and  the  hills  wore  the  misty  mantle  of  shadowy  blue  so 
dear  to  my  youthful  memory.     As  I  left  the  rude  taverns 
of  a  morning  and  jogged  along  the  heights,  I  watched  the 
vapors  rise  and  roll  away  from  the  valleys  far  beneath, 
and  saw  great  flocks  of  ducks  and  swans  and  cackling 
geese  darkening  the  air  in  their  southward  flight.    Strange 
that  I  fell  m  with  no  company,  for  the  trail  leading  into 
the    lennessee    country    was    widened    and    broadened 
beyond  belief,  ant!  everywhere  I  came  upon  blackened 
tires  and  abandoned  lean-tos,  and  refuse  bones  gnawed  by 
the  wolves  and  bleached  by  the  weather.     I  slept  in  some 
of  these  lean-tos,  with  my  fire  going  brightly,  indifferent 
to  the  howl  of  wolves  in  chase  or  the  scream  of  a  panther 
pouncing  on  its  prey.     For  I  was  born  of  the  wilderness. 
it  had  no  terrors  for  me,  nor  did  I  ever  feel  alone.     The 
grfat  chffs  with   their  clinging,  gnarled  trees,  the   vast 
mountains  clothed  in  the  motley  colors  of  the  autumn, 
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ItcfZ^rlr '^ '''"^'"  "'  ''''  Indian  ««mmer_  all 
Ah   I  (irinvnear  to  JoneHhoro  my  thoujrhu  Wcjan  to 

entert«,ne.l  I  oily  Ann  uud  Ton.  u„.|  ,..t  «.,  livl  My  on 
"ur  wuyto  Kentucky, -Captai,.  John  Scvie  '  J  h" 
»«»a  ".ade  u  ^Mi-at  noise  In  the  wo.ld  Minee  then,  a  Jt  o 
w  ath  o  HU.h  n.un  as  n.y  lat.  patron  wan  heavy  u  ,o  h  m 
Ye«  John  Sevier,  No  hchneky  Jack,  had  b.-.n  a  kinir  in 
all  hut  nanu,  Mince  I  had  seen  him,  th.  h.-ad  of  «ue 
»  I.r.nc.pal.ty  an   Htirml    the    Idood    to  read    a  ,  „t       I 

orXr;    nl'T"'"^'"  "'^^'"/""^  '"'•••"^'  the  moun;«in 
of  what  iH  now  iennessee,  and  was  calh-d  r.rosaieallv  Uh 

Frankli,r"Tl"^  ''"'  Anglo-Saxon)  the  'free  CoT( 
l^runkhn.  Here  were  cortain  conservative  and  unim- 
ag.nat.ve  souls  in  this  n.ountain  principality  h  or 
various  reasons  hehl  their  old  allegiance  o  tlu"  S  a  e  f 
North  Carohna.  One  C  olond  TiiUon  le.l  these  loyalist 
forces,  and  arn.ed  parti.sai.s  of  either  side  had  for  some 
years  ndden  up  and  down  the  length  of  the  land,  burning 
a^d  p,  Ingmg  an.l  slay.ng      We  in  N'irginia  had  heard  o^ 

n^f  f^  1^  T'^'  "'  ^'""J^li"'  «f  two  sets  of  legislators. 
1  at  of  late  the  run.or  had  grown  persistently  that  Nolli- 
chuckv  Jack  was  now  a  kind  of  fugitive,  an.l  that  he  had 
passed  the  s.immer  pleasa.itly  enough  lighting  Indians  in 
the  vicinity  of  Nick-a-jack  (\vve.       ^      ^       ^  "*'"**"*  *" 

boro,  the   air  sparkling   like   a   blue   diamon.l   over  the 

mountain   crests,   and    I  drew  deep  into  my  lungs  once 

more  the  scent  of  the  frontier  life  I  had  l^ved  so  vvell 

In  the  sreets  currents  of  excited  men  llowed  and  backed 

and   eddied,  backwoodsmen  and  farmers   in  the  familiar 

hunting  shirts  of  hide  or  homespun,  and  lawyers        1  1 

ess  rude      A  hue  of  horses  stol.d  kicking  and  swi  c  lilig 

heir  tails  in  fro.it  of   the  loc,    tavern,  nmgh   carts   aid 

wagons  had  been  left  here  and  there  with  their  poles  on  the 

ground,  ana  between  thest       les  of  skins  were  heaped  up 

5"!,";:'?  ^.,T'  ^"'^  •'^'"'"'     '^'''^"  '*'-^  nieeting-house  wJ^ 
ae^ertcd,  uut  tue  couii-house  was   tiie  centre  of  such  a 
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jwirlin^  crow.l  m  I  hu.l  ,»ftn.  nven  at  Ilnrrclstown. 
Now  there  are  hrnwiM  an<l  brawU,  an.l  I  Hhouhl  have 
thought  with  »haru..  <.f  my  K.iitiicky  hrinffiii^r.,,,,  1„„|  i 
not  per.oived  that  thin  wan  no  or.lijuiiy  touit  (fay,  and 
that  an  unuHual  t-xcitement  was  in  the  wind. 

Tying  my  home,  and  making  n.y  way  through  the  mmn 
m  front  of  th.;  tav.tu  door,  I  tMitfri-d  th,.  .-omnM.n  ro^mi, 
and  found  it  uliHing.  hrawling  and  drinking  .'oinir  on 
apace.  Sarce  had  I  found  a  Heat  In-fore  the  whoU-  r.Kun 
was  emptied  by  one  connent,  all  crowding  out  of  the  dcK)r 
after  two  men  who  began  a  roiigh-and-tumbh!  light  in  the 
street.  I  had  H..en  rough-and-tun.l.h.  lights  in  Kentucky, 
and  If  I  have  forliorne  to  speuk  ..f  them  it  in  be.auHe  there 
always  has  been  within  mo  a  l..athing  for  them.  And  so 
I  «at  quietly  in  the  comm.m  room  until  the  landlord  came. 
1  asked  hiin  if  he  could  direct  mo  to  Mr.  Wright's  house, 
as  I  had  a  letter  for  that  gentleman.  His  answer  was  to 
grin  at  me  incredulously. 

uw'-7?f'°"'''^  >■""  ''**'''"^  ^''°™  t'^eso  parts,"  said  he. 
"Wright's —  onto' town."  «««u  uo. 

"What  is  the  excitement  ?  "  I  demanded. 
He  stared  at  me. 

"  Nollichiicky  Jack's   been  heah,  in  Jonosboro,  young 
man,    said  he.  "^       * 

"  What,"  I  exclaimed,  '♦  Colonel  Sevier  '>  " 

'I'^.^'/^^'i'"''".!"'  '■«P«a^»'*d-  "  With  Martin  and  Tipton 
and  all  the  Caroliny  men  right  heah,  having  a  council  of 
niility  officers  in  the  court-house,  in  rides  Jack  with  his 
frontier  boys  like  a  whirlwind.  Ho  bcan't  afeard  of  'em, 
and  a  bench  warrant  out  ag'in  him  for  high  treason. 
Never  seed  secli  a  recklessness.  Never  had  sech  a  jam- 
boree  senco  I  kept  the  tavern.  They  was  in  this  here 
room  most  of  the  day,  and  they  was  five  fights  before  they 
set  down  to  dinner."  ^ 

"  And  Colonel  Tipton  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Oh,  Tipton,"  said  he,  "  he  hain't  afeard  neither,  but  he 
haint  got  men  enr  gh." 

'^  And  where  is  Sevier  now  ?  "  I  demanded. 

"  How  long  hev  you  ben  in  town  ?  "  was  his  answer. 
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I  told  him. 

"  Will,'  wii.l  ho,  HhiftJnff  hU  toharco  from  on«  mllow 
chceic  toth«  other,  "  I  reckon  he  himI  hia  liovn  ru.l  out 
jiiMt  Hforu  you  come  in.  Murk  me,"  ho  u.ldeil.  "when  I 
ell  ye  there  II  W  troul.leyet.  Ti|.l.m  un.l  Martin  umi  the 
(  aro  iny  folkn  ih  l.uruin'  mud  with  Chuckv  Jiuk  for  the 
munler  of  Corn  TanHel  and  i»lhrr  iMnuefiri  chiefs.  Hut 
Jack  he/,  a  wild  lot  with  him,~Bomo  of  the  Nollichucky 
t  ave  tradern,  and  there's  one  Voiin^r  lad  that  lo».kH  like  ho 
wan  a  gentleman  once.     I  reck.)n  Jack  hininelf  wouhln't 

}r"  /^*f;:S  v/^v « *K''^ ""'/''  ''""•  "'''»*  '^  w»»^  "«•«*• 

CJreat  C.oliah,      he   exclaimed,  running  to  the  door,  "ef 

thar  am  t  a-Koin'  to  bo  another  light  f    Never  wed  sech 

a  day  in  JtuicHboro." 

I  iikewiHo  ran  to  the  .oor,  and  this  fight  interested  me. 

I  here  wan  a  great,  l)lackdK«arded  mountaineer-farmer- 
Uesperado  in  the  midnt  of  a  circle,  inuring  out  a  torrent 
of  abuHe  at  a  tall  young  man. 

"That  thar's  Hump  (JibHon,"  said  the  landlord,  genially 
pointing  out  the  black-beardeil  rurtian,  "and  the  young 
lawyer  feller  hez  git  a  jedgment  ag'in  him.  He's  jrot 
spunk,  but  I  reckon  Hump  'II  t'ar  the  innards  out'n  &m 
ef  ho  Htands  thar  a  great  while." 

„   o u'^'^KP]  J*:'Jp"V';"f  "^''"  '"'''  V^  Caroliny  splinter,  will 
ye?     yelled   Mr.  Cibson,  with  an  oath.     "I'll  pay  Bill 
Wilder  the  skins  when  I  git  ready,  and  all  the  pinhook 
law>;ers  in  ^V^ishington  County  won't  budge  me  a  mite." 
"  Vou  11  pay  Bill  Wilder  or  go  to  jail,  by  the  eternal," 
cried   the   youig   man,   quite    a.s  angrily,   whereupon   I 
looked  upon  him  with  a  mixture  of  admiration  and  com- 
miseration,  with  a  gulping  certainty  in  my  throat  that  ' 
was  about  to  see  murder  done.     He  was  a  strange  youncr 
man,  with  the  rare  marked  look  that  would  compel  even 
a  poor  memory  to  pick  him  out  again.     For  example,  he 
was  very  tall  and  very  slim,  with  red  hair  blown  every 
which    way  over  a   high   and    towering    forehead    that 
seemed  as  long  as  the  face  under  it.     The  face,  too,  was 
long,  and  all  freckled   by  the   wputher.     The   blue  eyes 
held  me  in  wonder,  and  these  blazed  with  such'prodi- 
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fflmiH   xvmth    that,   if   a    l.n.k    coul.l    l.uvo    kille,!     Ifumn 
•.o,,  xvuM.  I.nwt.v«r,  vi.ry  iiiu.h  Hlive.  *  *"^* 

"NklU    out    o'    hlTU  tlfilffi     I     kill     ..."I  I  . 

o  IM        ulin^^^^  the  t..pmo«t   mil,  ai.,1  hin  hiijf,,  untair- 

oi  iMt,  Im  in^  thun«nl   hin  .lirt.oti.,n  an.i   c„,„i„J  ^  I  ini 
will  u  bfUnw,  wuH  met  with  the  point  of  u  h.u      in.  1      u 

Kr«Min.l.      It  had  all  hap|M.ne.l    n  ii  twinklini/  an.l  tl™ 
was   a   moment'H  lull  u'llih,  the  nmulH    of     fj      1  ^    ! 

"(Jreat  (Joliah  !  "  crie.l  the  landlord,  hieathlesslv  ''ho 

shot  him  up   .st  likn  a  jack-knife."  '^«"'»«««»>.     ho 

Awo-8trucl<,  I  looked  at  the  tail  ynunj?  mnn,  and  he 

Z    t  T^rr'l  V^  '^'^'^''      l''""i".Iful  of  the  Hau! 
d.tH    ho  Mtood  bran. hshin^.  the  fenc-rail  over  the  Jreat 
jvrithmg  h^Mire  on  the  ^rround.     And  h..  was  h1owS„ 
If  recalUhat  tin.  fact  gave  a  twinge  to  ..mcthh.g  "  ^nfy 

"Come  on.  Hump  Oilwon,"  he  cried,  "come  on  '"  —  at 

"''t;  ouX^e  r'  "•'!  r''  ^^"^' ^^^y-  ^^  •"'^^-  «- 

friend      ^      ^       **'  ^"""   ^^  '**^   ""  "^  Hump/"  Maid  a 

did  n;>t";a;;i;  «;;a:;;;:t.  '"^  ^'"^'^'  -^^ ''  '^^  ^-^'  >«^  ^- 

"Come  on,  come  on  !"  cried  the  ynuuff  lawver-fellow 
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mitigate  in  some  degree  the  shame  of  his  retreat.  The 
young  man  flung  away  the  fence-rail,  and,  thrusting  aside 
the  overzealous  among  his  admirers,  he  strode  past  me 
into  the  tavern,  his  anger  still  hot. 

An',i"TT  ^^\  „«^^«kson  I  "  they  shouted.  "Hooray  fer 
Andy  Jackson  I  -^ 

Andy  .Tackson  !  Then  I  knew.  Then  I  remembered  a 
8  m  ^ihl,  sand>--haired  boy  digging  his  toes  in  the  red 
mud  <ong  ago  at  the  Waxhaws  Settlement.  And  I  recalled 
with  .  sm.le  my  own  fierce  struggle  at  the  schoolhouse 
with  the  same  boy,  and  how  his  slobbering  had  been  my 
salvation.  I  turned  and  went  in  after  him  with  the  land- 
lord, who  was  rubbing  his  hands  with  glee. 

"I  reckon  Hun p  won't  come  crowin'  round  heah  any 
more  co  t  days,  Mr.  Jackson,"  said  our  host. 

But  Mr    Jackson  swept  the  room  with  his  eyes  and 
then  g  ared  at  the  landlord  so  that  he  gave  back. 
"Where's  my  man?"  he  demanded. 
"  Your  man,  Mr.  Jackson  ?  "  stammered  the  host. 
Great  Jehovah  !  "  cried  Mr.  Jackson,  "  I  believe  he's 
afraid  to  race.     He  had  a  horse  that  could  show  heels  to 
my  Nancy,  did  he  ?     And  he's  gone,  you  say  ?  " 

A  light  seemed  to  dawn  on  the  landlord's  countenance. 
"God  bless  ye,  Mr  Jackson  !  "  he  cried,  " ye  don't  mean 
that  young  daredevil  that  was  with  Sevier  ? '' 
"  With  Sevier  ?  "  says  Jackson. 

"Ay,"  says  the  landlord;  "he's  been  a-fightin'  with 
bevier  all  summer,  and  I  reckon  he  ain't  afeard  of  nothin' 
any  more  than  you.  Wait -his  name  was  Temple - 
Nick  Temple,  they  called  him."  ^ 

u  wu^  '^y^J?^^  J  "  I  cried,  starting  forward. 
Where  s  he   gone?"  said   Mr.    Jackson.      "He  was 
going  to  bet  me  a  six-forty  he  has  at  Nashboro  that  his 

he^'one''? '^  "'"''^  °"  ^^^  ^""^^'^  ^''''^  *'^'^-    ^^^re's 

"Gone!"    said    the    landlord,   apolocretically,   "  NoUi- 
chucky  Jack  and  his  boys  left  town  an  hour  ago." 

fiercel       *  "'^''  ""^  ^°"*''' '''"  '""'^  ^' ''  "  ^^''^  ^^'''  ^^ckson, 
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"Lord,  sir,  I  only  see:  nim  once,  i  it  Td  stake  ray  oath 
on  it. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  \fr.  'T'emple  has  been  here  — 
Nicholas  Temple  ?  "  I  said. 

The  bewildered  landlord  turned  towards  me  helplessly. 

"  Who  the  devil  are  you,  sir  ?  "  t^ried  Mr.  Jackson. 

"  Tell  me  what  this  i\ir.  Temple  was  like,"  said  I. 

The  landlord's  fri.ce  lighted  up. 

"  Faith,  a  thoroughbred  boss,"  says  he  ;  "  sech  nostrils, 
and  sech  a  gray  eye  with  the  devil  in  it  fer  go  — yellow 
ha  r,  and  ez  tall  ez  Mr.  Jackson  heah." 

"And  you  say  he's  gone  off  again  with  Sevier?" 

"  They  rud  into  town  "  (he  lowered  his  voice,  for  the 
room  was  tilling),  "snapped  their  fingers  at  Tipton  and 
his  warrant,  and  rud  out  ag  in.  My  God,  but  that  was 
like  Nolhchueky  Jack.  Say,  stranger,  Avhen  your  Mr. 
Temple  smiled  —  " 

"He  is  the  man  !  "  I  cried ;  " tell  me  where  to  find  him." 

Mr.  Jackson,  who  had  been  divided  between  astonish- 
ment and  impatience  and  anger,  burst  out  again. 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  interfering  with  mv 
business,  sir  ? "  o  j 

"Because  it  is  my  business  too,"  I  answered,  quite  as 
testily ;  "  my  claim  on  Mr.  Temple  is  greater  than  yours." 

"  By  Jehovah  !  "  cried  Jackson,  "  come  outside,  sir, 
come  outside  ! " 

The  landlord  backed  away,  and  the  men  in  the  tavern 
began  to  press  around  us  expectantly. 

"  Gallop  into  him,  A  ndy  !  "  cried  one. 

"Don't  let  him  git  near  no  fences,  stranger,"  said 
another. 

Mr.  Jackson  turned  on  this  man  with  such  truculence 
that  he  edged  away  to  the  rear  of  the  room. 

"  Step  out,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Jackson,  starting  for  the  door 
before  I  could  reply.  I  followed  perforce,  not  without 
misgivings,  the  crowd  pushing  eagerly  after.  Before 
we  -eacbed  the  dusty  street  Jackson  began  pulling  off  his 
coat.  In  a  trice  the  shouting  onlookers  had  made  a  ring, 
and  we  stood  facing  each  other,  he  in  his  shirt-sleeves. 
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"  We'll  fight  fair,"  said  he,  his  lips  wetting. 

"Very  good,"  said  I,  "if  you  are  still  customed  to 
this  hasty  manner.  You  have  not  asked  my  name,  mv 
standing,  nor  my  reasons  for  wanting  Mr.  Temple  " 

I  know  not  whether  it  was  what  1  said  that  made  him 
stare,  or  how  I  said  it. 

"  Pistols,  if  you  like,"  said  he. 

fnn  Jl^f '"  ^'"?i  ?  '  "  ^  ""^  '"  ^  ^""y  ^•^  fi"^  ^f r-  Temple.    I 
lought  you  this  way  once,  and  it's  quicker." 

"  ^'«"  /«"&^'t  "f  this  way  once  ?"  he  repeated.  The 
nmse  of  the  crowd  was  hushed,  and  they  drew  nearer  to 

"Come,  Mr.  Jackson,"  said  I,  "you  are  a  lawyer  and  a 
gentleman  and  so  am  I.  1  do  not  care  to  be  beaten  to  a 
pulp,  but  1  am  not  afraid  of  you.  And  I  am  in  a  hurrv. 
If  you  will  step  back  into  the  tavern,  I  will  explain  to  you 
my  reasons  for  wishing  to  get  to  Mr.  Temple." 

Mr.  Jackson  stared  at  me  the  more. 

"  By  the  eternal,"  said  he,  "  you  are  a  co<.  man.  Give 
me  my  coat,     he  shouted  to  the  bystanders,  and  they 

?nl^  V  ""  uV  '^'^1  '^\  "?^^^'"  '""''^  ^^«'  ^«  tl»^y  '"^^Je  tJ 
BvZ  ).? '  "keep  back.  I  would  talk  to  this  gentleman. 
By  the  heavens,  he  cried,  when  he  had  gained  the  room, 
"I  believe  you  are  not  afraid  of  me.     1  saw  it  in  your 

Then  I  laughed. 

"  Mr.  Jackson,"  said  I,  «  doubtless  you  do  not  remember 
a  homeless  boy  named  David  whom  you  took  to  vour 
uncle's  house  in  the  Waxhaws  —  "  ^^  ^o  ;your 

together."  ^'  '^'^^^°''^'  "^«  ^  li^«  I  do.     Why,  we  slept 

8Wort"'^said"/*''™^^^  ^''''''   *°^   ^^"'"^  '°*°   ^®d  ^°d 

At  that  he  laughed  so  heartily  that  the  landlord  came 
running  across  the  room. 

"And  we  fought  together  at  the  Old  Fields  School. 
Are  you  that  boy  ?  and  he  scanned  me  again.  "  Bv  God 
I  believe  you  are.''  Suddenly  his  face  clouded  once  more.' 
"  But  what  about  Temple  ?  "  said  he. 
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"I  come    to   that   quickly.     Mr. 
After  I  left  your  uncle's  house 

■  • 


"Ah,"   I  answered, 

Temple  is  my  cousin.     .  _, 

my  father  took  me  to  Charlestown." 

"Is  he  a  Charlestown  Temple?"  demanded  Mr. 
Jackson.  "For  I  spent  some  time  gambling  and  horse- 
racing  with  the  gentry  there,  and  I  know  many  of  them. 
v^?f  ^  'l^-!!'^  ^^"^  "  ('  ^''P^'^t  his  exact  words),  "  and  I  ran  up 
a  bill  in  Charlestown  that  would  have  filled  a  folio  volume, 
taith,  all  I  had  left  me  was  the  clothes  on  my  back  a.id  a 
good  horse.  I  made  up  my  mind  one  night  that  if  I 
could  pay  my  debts  and  get  out  of  Charlestown  I  would 
go  into  the  back  country  and  study  law  and  sober  down. 
Ihere  was  a  Mr.  Braiden  in  the  ordinary  who  staked  me 
two  hundred  dollars  at  rattle-and-snap  against  my  horse. 
Gad,  sir,  that  was  providence.  I  won.  I  left  Charlestown 
with  honor,  I  studied  law  at  Salisbury  in  North  Carolina, 
and  I  have  come  here  to  practise  it." 

"  You  seem  to  have  the  talent,"  said  I,  smiling  at  the 
remembrance  of  the  Hump  (iibson  incident. 

"That  is  my  history  in  a  nutshell,"  said  Mr.  Jackson. 
"  And  now,"  he  added,  "  since  you  are  Mr.  Temple's  cousin 
and  friend  and  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine  to  boot,  I  will 
tell  you  where  1  think  he  is." 

"  Where  is  that  ?  "  I  asked  eagerly. 
"I'll  stake  a  cowbell  that  Sevier  will  stop  at  the  Widow 
Brown's,"  he  replied.     "I'll  put  you  on  the  road.     But 
mind  you,  you  are  to  tell  Mr.  Temple  that  he  is  to  come 
back  here  and  race  me  at  Greasy  Cove." 
"  I'll  warrant  him  to  come,"  said  I. 
Whereupon  we  left  the  inn  together,  more  amicably 
than   before.     Mr.    Jackson  had   a  thoroughbred    horse 
near  by  that  was  a  pleasure  to  see,  and  my  admiration  of 
his  mount  seemed  to  set  me  as  firmly  in  Mr.  Jackson's 
esteem  again  as  that  gentleman  himself  sat  in  the  saddle. 
He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  rode  out  with  me  some  dis- 
tance on  the  road,  and  reminded  me  at  the  last  that  Nick 
was  to  race  him. 
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tra^?  aTerTh.  ^'l^lf  ""'"^'l  '^''''  ^  '^^""^^  ^^^«  ^^^^  the 
was  dark,  the  country  unknown  to  me,  and  heavilv 
wooded  and  .nountainous.  I„  addition  ti  Ee  tti^^  ^^ 
my  nnul  ran  like  fire.  My  thou-rhts  sometimes  Hew  Sk 
to  the  wondrou^  .summer  evenin-  wiien  I  trod  the  NoMi- 
chucky  trace  with  Tom  and  Polly  Ann,  when  I  first 
looked  down  upon  the  lo^  palace  of  that  pnnce  of  t  e 

^hn.U       f\  ^T'''     "^^'^^    '    remembered  him,  broad- 
shouldered,    handsome,    gay,    a    ourtier    in     b  cSn 
Small  wonder  lie  was  idolized  by  the  Watauga  settler8' 
tha    he  had  been  their  leader  in  the  struggle  of  Franklir; 
^^SU^^l^r^  '''''''''  ''-'  Nicf  TemplVs^ulS 

nilw  i?^'"'"f  ^^'''^""^^   *^«  ^^«"^^«  ^or  hours  after  the 

?  fame  t'  aCr  f  ""''"^  ^".^  '^'^^y^  ""^'^  '*  "ngJh 
1  came  to  a  lonely  clearing  on  the  mountain  side    and  a 

fierce  pack  of  dogs  dashed  barking  at  my  horsed  heels 

There  was  a  dark  cabin  ahead,  indistinct  in  the  starSt* 

and  there  I  knocked  until  a  gruff  voice  answered  me  "nd 

tran"  He'sh"  IT  '?  ')'  f '^'  Y^'  '  '^«-""Ised  the 
trail.  He  shook  his  head  when  I  asked  for  the  Wido^v 
Brown  s,  and  bade  me  share  his  bed  for  the  nic.  t  No  I 
would  go  on,  I  was  used  to  the  backwoods      Thereupon 

he'ilrn'f^''.^"^'-^^  '^^u^°^^'  ^"^  pointed  to  Xe 
the  mounta  n  dipped  against  the  star-studded  sky.     There 
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Once  the  fear  had  settled  deeply  of  missiiiff  Niek  at  the 
Wulow   Brown's    I   put   my  nlind   or.  n.y  j(m  ney    and 

hanks   o  „.y  early  training  I  was  able  to  kel-p  t le^'tndl 
It  doubled  around  the  spurs,  forded  stony  brooks  in  d i  ^ 
onals  and  often  in  the  Aarkness  of  the  mountain  fore  t^I 
had  to  feel    for  the  blazes  on  the  trees.     There  was  no 
making  tune.     I  gained  the  notch  with  the  small  hours  o^ 

>TlowiI".?!;r''"'r'  "^  ^V*^^  '^^^  ^^'•^--^'  crisscrossing 
the  song  of  the  higiier  waters  ceased  and  I  knew  that  I 
was  in  the  valley      Sud.Ienly  there  was  no  cnnvn-cover 

lowed  Yt  rf  f  1  '^'^  ^'";^-^^  '^'f  '•'^"^^  -'-  '-^'^  ^-<^^foi- 

loued  It  hopefully    avoiding  the   stumps  and   the   deep 
wagon  ruts  where  the  ground  was  spongy.  ^ 

Ihe  morning  light  revealed  a  milky  mist  through  which 
the  trees  sliowed  like  phantoms.  Then  there  eame  Sins 
upon  the  mist  of  royal  purple,  of  scarlet,  of  ye  o  v  like  a 

tT  mSt  Hfted''  ^4rf  ^""'^  ""'r  ^^^"^  "^^«  -"-  - 

nv!r?h!V    f       Ju'^  ^'"i>'  ^y^  °^  ^^'^  «"»   ^vas   cocked 

JZnU         r*'  ^''^    h'^'^"^  "^"   ^  ^^'"^  ^    J»«"«e  with  its  logs 

all  golden  brown  m  the  level  rays,  the  withered  cornstalks 
orange  among  the  blackened  stumps.  My  horse  stoned 
of  his  own  will  at  tJie  edge  of  the  clearing.^  A  cock  cTw 
a  lean  hound  prostrate  on  the  porch  of  the  house  roseTo 
his  haunches  sniffed,  growled  leaped  down,  and  ran  o 
the  road  and  sniffed  again.  I  listened,  startled  and 
made  sure  of    he  distant  ring  of  many  hoofs.     And  yet  I 

d?nl   from  T'^'^u'"'   .^^"^^  ''  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^"^  ^is^men 
naing  from   Jonesboro  to  capture   Sevier?     The   hoof- 

tonln^fT^^f'''  ^'\^  *^^"  '^'  ^^°""d  i»  tbe  road  gave 

Other  dogs  hitherto  unseen,  took  up  the  cry,  and  turning 

n  my  saddle  I  saw  a   body  of  men  riding  hard  at  me 

through  the  alley  in   the   forest.     At  thei?  head    on   a 

stoodV^r^^'^^^^^"^^^'   '^^'   «»«   ^-^^-    mTght  have 
that  th?     '  ^.^T  i  i"^-b"lence,  and  I  made  no  douU 
that  this  was  Colonel  Tipton  himself,- Colonel  Tipton 
once  secessionist,  now  champion  of  the  Old  North  S  ate 
and  arch-enemy  of  John  Sevier.     At  sight  of  me  he  reined 
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up  SO  Violently  that  his  horse  went  back  on  his  haunches, 
and  the  men  behind  were  near  overriding  him. 

"Look  out,  bovs,"  he  shouted,  with  a  fierce  oath, 
"  they  ve  got  guards  out  I  "  He  flung  back  one  hand  to 
his  holster  for  a  pistol,  while  the  other  reached  for  the 
powder  flask  at  his  belt.  He  primed  the  pan,  and,  seeing 
me  immovable,  set  his  horse  forward  at  an  amble,  his  pistol 
at  the  cock.  ^ 

"  Who  in  hell  are  yon  ?  "  he  cried. 
"  A  traveller  from  V  irginia,"  I  answered. 
"And  what  Kre  you  doing  here  ?  "  he  demanded,  with 
another  oath. 

"I  have  just  this  moment  come  here,"  said  I,  as  calmly 
as  1  might.     "  I  lost  the  trail  in  the  darkness." 

He  glared  at  me,  purpling,  perplexed. 

"  Js  So'-icr  there  ?  "  said  he,  pointing  at  the  house. 

"  1  don  t  know,"  said  I. 

Tipton  turned  to  his  men,  who  were  listening 

"  Surround  the  house,"  he  cried,  "  and  watch  this 
fellow. 

I  rode  on  perforce  towards  the  house  with  Tipton  and 
three  others,  while  his  men  scattered  over  the  corn-field 
and  cursed  the  dogs.  And  then  wc  saw  in  the  open  door 
the  figure  of  a  woman  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand. 
We  pulled  up,  five  of  us,  before  the  porch  in  front  of  her. 
Good  morning,  Mrs.  Brown,"  said  Tipton,  gruffly. 

"Good  morning,  Colonel,"  answered  the  widow. 

lipton  leaped  from  his  horse,  flung  the  bridle  to  a  com- 
pamon,  and  put  his  foot  on  the  edge  of  the  porch  to 
mount  Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  The  lady 
turned  deftly,  seized  a  chair  from  within,  and  pulled  it 
across  the  threshold.  She  sat  herself  down  firmly,  an 
expression  on  her  face  which  hinted  that  the  late  lamented 
Air.  brown  had  been  a  dominated  man.  Colonel  Tipton 
stopped,  staggering  from  the  very  impetus  of  his  ^har^e, 
and  gazed  at  her  blankly.  ^ 

"I  have  come  for  Colonel  Sevier,"  he  blurted.  And 
«ien,  his  anger  rising,  "  I  wiU  have  no  trifling,  ma'am. 
He  IS  m  this  house."  ^ 
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t)uJf^  ^T  1,""'^  *"'"  '"^'"  «n«wered  the  widow,  in  a  tone 
that  was  wholly  conversational. 

"He  is  in  this  house,"  shouted  the  Colonel, 
widow'''       "  ^'''"'''''  ^^'^"'"'''^  """""S^'  <-'^^"»«^"  said  the 

belfilKn.ir"Tr''''r'''^  P**?'^  ""^'^  '^'I't«"  heard  a  titter 
DetiiiKi  him.      Then  hib  wrath  Hxploded. 

"I  have  a  warrant    against    the  scoundrel    for    hitrh 

Still   the  widow  sat  tij^ht.     The    Rock   of  Aires  was 
neither  more  movahle  nor  calmer  than  she      ^  ' 

un^Z^^Jl^t^''''  """^'  ""^  """'^  ''''  ^-"-  ^f  - 

wJh?  fnr  h"'^'  evidently  With  a  great  effort,  throttled  his 
wrath  for  the  moment.     His  new  tone  was  apologetic  but 

"  I  regret  to  have  to  do  so,  ma'am,"  said  he,  "  but  both 
sexes  are  equal  •  efore  the  law." 

"The   law ! "   repeated   the  widow,  seemingly  tickled 

"Wttrnitv  m:t^\''^   indulgently  at  tlfeVl.iel 
wnat  a  pity,  Mr   Tipton,  that  the  law  compels  vou  to 
arrest  such  a  good   friend  of  yours  as  Colonel   Sever 
What  self-sacriHce,  Colonel  Tipton !     What  Sity  '^ 

roimd  mXl7'''?'J/^"''^'^^"^  ^"™'  ''-^''^''^  he  swung 
round  quickly,  and  the  crimson  veins  in  his  face  looked 

my  moiti™"'  '""''     "^  «^^  "^^  ^^^^  my  hTnHv'er 

in^'L'llInT"'^!  ^r:,^^™"  yp^  •'  "  he  shouted,  and  turn- 
ing  again  leaped  to  the  porch  and  tried  to  squeeze  nast 
the  widow  into  the  house.  squeeze  past 

"How  dare  you,  sir?"  she  shrieked,  givint?  him  a 
vigorous  push  backwards.  The  four  of  us  his  three  men 
and  myselUaughed  outright.  Tipton's  rage  leaped  its 
bourds      He  returned  to  the  attack  again  and  S    iid 

K  w  u  d  5eTti""r"\'r  -"r^e  -ouidlaff ii;;:;  1 

ne  would  let  the  widow  thrust  him  back.     Suddenly  T 

co'Sr^rrtatd''".^  rt  'r  ^^^  spectators  oT'^H 
comed>.    I  started   and  looked  again,  and  was  near  to 
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crying  out  at  iight  of  one  of  them.     The  others  did  cry 
out,  but  Tipton  paid  no  heed. 

Ten  years  had  made  his  H^ure  more  portly,  but  I  knew 
at  once  the  man  in  the  welMitting  hunting  shirt,  with  the 
long  hair  flowing  to  his  shoulderH,  with  the  keen,  dark 
face  and  courtly  beari  -^  and  humorous  eyes.  Yes,  humor- 
ous even  now,  for  he  stood,  tmiling  at  this  comedy  played 
by  his  enemy,  unmindful  of  his  peril.  The  widow  saw 
him  before  Tipton  did,  so  intent  was  he  on  the  struggle. 

"  Enough  !  "  she  cried,  "  enough,  John  Tii)ton  ! " 
Tipton  drew  back  involuntarily,  and  a  smile  broadened 
on  the  widow's  face.  "  Shame  on  you  for  doubting  a  lady's 
word  !     Allow  me  to  present  to  you  —  Colonel  Sevier." 

Tipton  turned,  stared  us  a  man  might  who  sees  a  ghost, 
and  broke  into  such  profanity  as  I  have  seldom  heard. 

"liy  the  eternal  (iod,  John  Sevier,"  ho  shouted,  "I'll 
hang  you  to  the  nearest  tree  !  " 

Colonel  Sevier  merely  made  a  little  ironical  bow  and 
looked  at  the  gentleman  beside  him. 

"  I  have  8urrend«'ied  to  Colonel  Love,"  he  said. 

Tipton  snatched  from  his  belt  the  {)i8tol  which  he  might 
have  used  on  me,  and  there  flashed  through  my  head  the 
thought  that  some  powder  might  yet  be  held  in  its  pan. 
We  cried  out,  all  of  us,  his  men,  the  widow,  and  myself,  — 
all  save  Sevier,  who  stood  quietly,  smiling.  Suddenly, 
while  we  waited  for  murder,  a  tall  figure  shot  out  of  the 
door  past  the  widow,  the  pistol  flew  out  of  Tipton's  hand, 
and  Tipton  swung  about  with  something  like  a  bellow,  to 
face  Mr.  Nicholas  Temple. 

Well  I  knew  him!  And  oddly  enough  at  that  time 
Riddle's  words  of  long  ago  came  to  me,  "  God  help  the 
woman  you  love  or  the  man  you  fight."  How  shall  I 
describe  him  ?  He  was  thin  even  to  seeming  frailness,  — 
yet  it  was  the  frailness  of  the  race-horse.  The  golden 
hair,  sun-tanned,  awry  across  his  forehead,  the  face  the 
same  thin  and  finely  cut  face  of  the  boy.  The  gray  eyes 
held  an  anger  that  did  not  blaze ;  it  was  far  more  danger- 
ous than  that.  Colonel  John  Tipton  looked,  and  as  I  live 
he  recoiled. 


"The  i-istol  ti.tw  uli  of  Tipton's  iiaxu." 
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that  ho  hehi  a  ,,i«tol  f,    L  IC't"^  ^"''  l'"'  "''«'   «•'"« 
nn«ht  have  do/u,  win  n  heUul     '^'7'"     ^^''"'  '^ '1'^"^ 

t'.e  ix.rc-l.:  Ui.l  hi/  L Vl  r-lltT'^  '"'"-'f  «»»'PI-I  upon 
»"  «  low  tone.     W  e  i'?^""  '  '"■',"'.'"';'  '^I'"'*«  ^-  ''«'« 

Pai<l  any  «tte„?ion.i       ^    ":/.'    ^'"''"  /'"•  t».e  n.oment 
8UW  Nick-H  expression  eh  „r*^n  '"""'";'♦'''«  ^'en..     [ 

women  xviUi,,^  to  tlio  f«H  ',„      f  '"  ^  "'^  '"'"«"  •»♦'«,  an.i 
itoope.l  <lown  and  rlk^d       't./M'^  ''f  ^'"'""♦•'  "^^'vier 
the  porch  an<l  hanc  ed  it  w  / .  .7  '"'^"L.  ••"'»  the  floor  of 
T.pton  took  it,  Heen  n^i;  w    ^:'r'.  ^"  ^  '1'^""'  l>utt  firnt. 
that  uKstant  a  ne^^ro  l.oy  c^imo  a    1.1 'h'''/'^'  ^''>''  "'"'  "^ 
lior.se.    Sevier  mounted  it  wH      .         ^''*-*  ''•""^*''  '«'"'«"*?  » 
"I  am  ready  toI„  witi  von        'T'''''''  ^'•"•"  ""X  o"e 
Colonel  Tipton  ^Hm i    ^.  •  '  ^'>*"^^'"'*'"'*'  »'«  said, 
-tenped  downToVfct^^^^  '^'^^ '"^'>  »-  »-lt, 

and  he  and  his  men  rodJ  off  Iwo  1.^^^  '"/."  ''•'*  ««''JJle 
the  forest  that  was  called  road  ^'•:.'*^""'f>-"."«"J  alley  i„ 
wuioTv,  Htarinff  after  them  InT  ,    ^i""''.  '^""•'  Reside  the 

^My  horse,  iKjy'-'esVoued^^?^ 
vanished  on  the  errand  ^  ^"^  ^^'  ^^''^P'^ff  "«g'0,  who 

and  down.     »•  m   ,.;.Ih  fn  -r  , '  ^mniu<r  to  pace  up 

are  there,  and  befor  '  niff  U  we'rurh."^'"'^/"'^    ^--« 

adm!;:;iot''  I  n^e;  a^'lU'lL^^''^^''  ^^'^'^  -^-^-d 
John  Tipton,  anrhe'H  hate  cl?  I'"'-  ^"'  ^  ^"«^ 
North  Carolina  before  our  1  nvf'^^    ^^'''^'  ^t^^-ted   for 

"Then    we'll   foHo<' 'sayi    S'lck^'l'^''""^^^    "«•" 
again.    Suddenly,  at  a  crv Vr       *»'   ^!^"'n'ng  to  pace 
aiid  stared  at  me  a  i^ht  ?^»  1T  ^^^1^'^"^^'  ^'  «t«PPed 
His  hand  slipped  to  h^slZ         ^'  ^'^'  ^  P°^"*  °^  «teel. 

'' A  «py,--  he  said,  and  turned  and  smiled  at  the  lady, 
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who  wan  wotrhmtf  him  with  a  kind  of  fiimintttion  ;  •♦hut 
uuiiiihihly  ciMil,"  he  ciontiniied,  hMiking  ut  m«.  '•  j  wojulwr 
if  h«  thiiikM  to  oiitrtih*  iiit*  on  that  iM-ttMt  /  Lmik  you, 
»ir,"  Uv  critnl,  m  Mr^.  Hiowu'h  n.'j^»ro  «aiiu»  hmk  uinia- 
gliiiK  with  tt  ch'i.|,.rihlMMl.  hi>;h-cn'»U'«l  .  h.^tnut  that  wm 
niakinjf  half  circlua  on  hit*  hin<i  k'^n,  "III  f^iw  \nn  to  tho 
e<l}^«  of  thi>  wo.mI«,  and  hiy  you  a  hix-fintv  apunnt  a  imir 
of  nioccftMiii!*  that  y<ni  n«v«r  ifvl  hack  to  Tipum." 

"Ood  foihid  that  I  .-viT  do,"  I  anHw.rtd  furvpntly. 

"What,"  ht?  «?xchiinifd,  "and  you  heru  with  hiin  on 
thiH  Mn«'ak'M  errnn<l  !  " 

•'  F  am  hiM  .•  with  him  on  no  orrand,"  Naid  I.  "  Uv  i\w\  hin 
cn-w  camu  on  me  a  «iuarttT  of  an  hfuir  Mini-,,  at  thf  cmIito 
of  the  chariii;,'.  Mr.  IVnipU-,  1  am  hure  to  find  you,  and 
to  Have  time  I  will  riiK'  with  you." 

"Kjfa«l.  you'll  hav»-  to  rid.-  lik.-  thu  devil  thon,"  wiid 
he,  and  he  hIo(.ikm|  and  snatt  lu-d  the  widow's  hand  and 
kiHsed  it  with  a  daring'  k'-'Hantiy  that  I  hud  thought  to 
nnd  in  him.      H«?  raised  his  i:\vn  to  hern. 

"Good-hy,  Mr.  Temple,  she  Haid,  — there  was  n  tremor 
in  her  voice,  — "and  may  you  save  our  Jaek  !  " 

lie   stuitched    the  bridle  from  the    hoy,  and  with  ono 

p  he  was  on  the  rearinjjf,  wheelini;^  hor.se.     "Come  on," 

erie«l  to  me,  and,  waving  hi.s  hat  at  the  lady  on  the 


porch,  he   started   off  with  a  jfallop  up  the  trail  in  tho 

oi)posite  direction    from   that  which   Ti 

tuken 


ipton's   men   had 


All  that  I  saw  of  Mr.  Ni(;hohv.s  Temple  on  that  ride  to 
furner's  wa.s  his  back,  and  presently  1  lost  si«,'ht  of  that. 
In  truth,  I  never  got  to  Turner's  at  all,  for  1  met  him 
coming  back  at  the  wind's  pace,  a  huge,  swarthy,  deter- 
mined man  at  his  side  and  four  others  .spurring  after,  the 
spume  dripping  from  the  horses"  mouths.  TlTey  did  not 
so  much  as  look  at  me  as  they  i)as  ;e(l,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but  to  turn  my  tired  beast  and 
follow  at  any  pace  I  could  make  towards^Jonesboro. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  I  reached  the 
town,  the  town  .set  down  among  the  hills  like  a  caldron 
boiling  over  with  the  wrath  of  Franklin.     The  news  of 
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i\\f>  mptiirp  of  their  IhiIovo.I  «^.  •      11^ 

.i"m„l„i,„  lit..  ^  .1.  ,,      1"    „^„  ""'  '^"""'  ""•"">-'''  "'« 

J.,«';;;:'';i.;"i!r  ;■;,,!:»?',:'"'"  "^f  ""■''^■'- "»''  »•••«  »■- 

oratory.     |  „,„  -u.M.'.ly       „  '      ,      ,    "iT'  ''»"■"■■«  •« 

It  wan  N  ehdiiw  ■IVmiil,.        11.  .*•  '"''"'• 
the  crowd,  i  >  tl  "  (iit    \v/,    I    "'"'"  """  '""""'I  "l'"V" 

from  <^«rDli,m-«  tvr.    nv  „,.  i  .    •',  '  "'',""''  .v"'"«'-lv™  free 

rifles  fired,  shout,  an^jtirseirmran"]  u"^  '1'  ■""■  »'^- 
terr  fvini?  noto      rV.,i.    n     ■      ?    "'"'  ''l''iHle(l  into  one 

roar,  U.e^crmvd   Wul""'"'  '"  "'l""''''"  "''  ""»  """1  "p" 

«ta,„li„g  ,.,o„   the    ;mn,Tr   "i"'  """"!"  "'•■•"    »»' 

FnTo  Zrr""''-He"^'artr  T  ^'"■'-'  '  "'•■"-'  - 
^p-.  •  ,-  "v  ,  "«  was  the  huQ-e.  swnrthv  T«"r  T  I  -  i 
^ea  ,.u.„g  hard  „uh  Nick  that-morning:^  AtoJlpl^ 
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Rii^ht  have  chosen  his  face  and  frame  for  a  type  of  the 
iroii-haiukd  leader  of  pioneers.  Will  was  Kupreme  in  the 
great  features, —  inHexihle,  indomitable  will.  His  hunt- 
intj  shirt  was  open  across  his  great  chest,  his  black  hair 
fell  to  his  shoulders,  and  he  stood  with  a  compelling  hand 
raised  for  .-silence.  And  when  lie  spoke,  slowly,  reso- 
nantly, men  fell  back  before  his  words. 

"I  admire  Mr.  Temple's  courage,  and  above  all  liia 
loyalty  to  our  beloved  (icneral,"said  Major  Cozby.  "  But 
Mr.  Temple  is  young,  and  the  heated  counsels  of  youth 
must  not  prevail.  My  friends,  in  order  to  save  Jack- 
Sevier  we  must  be  moderate." 

His  voice,  strong  as  it  was,  was  lost.  "  To  hell  with 
moderation  ! "  they  shouted.  "  Down  with  North  Carolina  1 
We'll  fight  her  !  " 

He  got  silence  again  by  the  magnetic  strength  he  had 
in  him. 

"  Very  good,"  he  said,  "but  get  your  General  first.  If 
we  lead  you  across  the  mountains  now,  his  blood  will  be 
upon  your  heads.  No  man  is  a  better  friend  to  Jack 
Sevier  than  I.  Leave  his  rescue  to  me,  and  I  will  get 
him  for  you."  He  paused,  and  they  were  stilled  perforce. 
"  I  will  get  him  for  you,"  he  repeated  slowly,  "  or  North 
Carolina  will  pay  for  the  burial  of  James  Cozby." 

There  was  an  instant  when  they  might  have  swung 
either  way. 

"  How  will  ye  do  it  ?  "  came  in  a  thin,  piping  voice  from 
somewhere  near  the  stump.  It  may  have  been  this  that 
turned  their  minds.  Others  took  up  the  question, 
"  How  will  ye  do  it,  Major  Cozby  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  cried  the  Major,  "  I  don't  know.  And 
if  I  did  know,  I  wouldn't  tell  you.  But  I  will  get  Nolli- 
chucky  Jack  if  I  have  to  burn  Morganton  and  rake  the 
General  out  of  the  cinders  !  " 

Five  hundred  hands  flew  up,  five  hundred  voices  cried, 
"  I'm  with  ye,  Major  Cozby  !  "  But  the  Major  only  shook 
his  head  and  smiled.  What  he  said  was  lost  in  the  roar. 
Fighting  my  way  forward,  I  saw  him  get  down  from  the 
stump,  put  his  hand  kindly  on  Nick's  shoulder,  and  lead 
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him  into  the  court-house.     They  were  followed  by  a  score 
of  others,  and  the  door  was  shut  hehind  them. 

It  was  then  I  bethought  myself  of  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Wright,  and  I  sought  for  some  one  who  would  listen  to 
my   questions   as   to   his   whereabouts.      At    Icnjrth   the 
man  himself  %yas  pointed  out  to  me,  haranguing  an  excited 
crowd  of  partisans  in  front  of  his  own  gate.    Some  twenty 
minutes  must  have  passed  before  I  could  get  any  word 
with  him.     He  was  a  vigorous  little  man,  with  black  eyes 
like  buttons,  he  wore  brown  homespun  and  white  stock- 
ings, and  his  hair  was  clubbed.     When  he  had  yielded 
the  ground  to  another  orator,  I  handed  him  the  letter. 
He  drew  mo  aside,  read  it  on  the  spot,  and  became  all 
hospitality  at  once.     The  town  was  full,  and  though  lie 
had  several   friends  staying  in  his  house  I  should  join 
them.     Was  my  horse  fed  ?     Dinner  Iiad  been  forgotten 
that  day,  but  would  I  enter  and   partake  ?     In  short    I 
found  myself  suddenly  provided  for,  and  I  lost  no  time 
111  getting  my  weary   mount  into   Mr.    Wright's  little 
stable.     And  then  I  sat  down,  with  several  other  gentle- 
men, at  Mr.  Wright's  board,  where  there  was  much  guess- 
ing as  to  Major  Cozby's  plan. 

"No  other  man  west  of  the  mountains  could  have 
calmed  that  crowd  after  that  young  daredevil  Temple  had 
stirred  them  up,"  declared  Mr.  Wnght. 

I  ventured  to  say  that  I  had  business  with  Mr.  Temple. 

^aith,  then,  I  will   invite  him  here,"  said  my  host. 

'But  I  warn  you,  Mr.  Ritchie,  that  he  is  a  trigger  set  on 

tne  hair.     If  he  does  not  fancy  you,  he  may  quarrel  with 

^"1V\"  /^°M*  y°"'     ^"^  ^^  ^s  i"  °o  temper  to  be  trifled 
with  to-day. 

"I  am  not  an  easy  person  to  quarrel  with,"  I  answered. 

lo  look  at  you,  I  shouldn't  say  that  you  were,"  said 

he.        We  are  going  to  the  court-house,  and  I  will  see  if 

1  can  get  a  word  with  the  young  Hotspur  and  send  him 

to  you.     Do  you  wait  here." 

I  waited  on  the  porch  as  the  day  waned.  The  tumult 
ot  the  place  had  died  down,  for  men  were  gathering  in 
tlie  houses  to  discuss  and  conjecture.     And  presently, 
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sauntering  along  the  street  in  a  careless  fashion,  his  snura 
tru.hng  ,n  the  dust,  came  Nicholas  Teninlo  HeTto Tu ej 
before  the  house  and  stared  at  me  with\  fi„e  inscSe 

-  VVel    i  5'  ^  greeting  died  on  my  lips.  ^ 

l^^P:Zk,!:^^^^^'^4^  -  ^'^  ^-i^-n  who 

be^nipeninent  to  ask  your  busine'ss - and-perhTpryo Jr 
"  ni^ni^hf  h.Y"^^'  ?^^'  ^?"  ™>^  "^"^^  ^  "  I  --claimed. 

of  such  ^t^:.^''''''''''''  ^^'  ^  ^^^  -^  ^--  I3  it 

At  that  I  lost  my  temper  entirely. 
RitchieT     '  ^""^  '^  "'^  "'^'"  ^  ^^^°^^««^-     "  I  am  David 

th^n   eve7fJX^T  ^\%''  ""'  ^'  «*^^«d  at  me,  and 
out :-  '*'  ^'   ^^^  "^^   b>^  both  arms,  crying 

"David  Ritchie!  My  Davy -who  ran  away  from  me 
-and  we  were  going  to  Kentucky  together.  Oh  Ha^e 
never  forgiven  you,"_the  smile  that  there  was  no  rl 

-  'Tne'vtwilf?  ™"'^  ^^  ^%P^^  ^^«  facrclo^rto^mine" 

—  1  never  will  forgive  you.    I  might  have  known  von 
you  ve  grown,  but  I  vow  you're  still  an  old  man  -D^vV 
you  renegade.     And  where  the  devil  did  yo^rui  to^"  ^' 

Kentucky,"  I  said,  laughing. 
"Oh,  you  traitor  — and  I  trusted  you.     I  loved  vou 
J?r^;     ?^.^°?  remember  how  I  clung  to  you  in C 
Bleep?     And  when  I  woke  up,  the  world  was  black      I 
followed  your   trail   down  the^  drive  and  to   the   cross- 

T  u  i^-'Tu  ''''*  ingratitude,  Nick,"  I  said  ;  "  you  were  all 
thaf  far  off  tTrnV    -^"^  ^'^"  '  ''^''^^'^^  '^^^^^-^^  ol 
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"A  Mr.  Jackson  had  a  shrewd  notion  you  were  there 
And  by  the  way,  he  was  in  a  tine  temper  because  you  had 
skipped  a  race  with  him." 

"That  sorrel-topped,  lantern-headed  Mr.  Jackson?" 
said  Nick.  »  He'll  be  killed  in  one  of  his  fine  tempers. 
Uamn  a  man  who  can't  keep  his  temper.  I'll  race  him,  of 
course.     And  where  are  you  bound  now,  Davy  '-' " 

'^For  Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
It  IS  a  growing  place,  and  a  promising  one  for  a  younff 
man  in  the  legal  profession  to  begin  life." 

"  When  do  you  leave?  "  said  he. 

"To-morrow  morning,  Nick,"  said  I.  "  You  wanted  once 
to  go  to  Kentucky ;  why  not  come  with  me?" 

His  face  clouded. 

«I  do  not  budge  from  this  town,"  said  he,  "I  do  not 

l?^?^  u""]'^  ?  ^*'''''  ^^^^  '^^''^  Sevier  is  safe.  Damn  Cozby  I 
It  he  had  given  me  my  way,  we  should  have  been  forty 
miles  from  here  by  th.s.  I'll  tell  you.  Cozby  is  even 
now  picking  five  men  to  go  to  Morganton  and  steal  Sevier, 
and  he  puts  me  ofif  with  a  kind  word.  He'll  not  have  me, 
he  says.  ' 

1 1'?®  j*!l^"H^,  5'°"  *°°  ^°*-     ^^  needs  discretion  and  an 
old  head,"  said  I. 

uS^^^»*T^^".',^'"  commend  you  to  him,"  said  Nick. 
Now,    I  said,  "it's  time  for  you  to  tell  me  something 
of  yourself,  and  how  you  chanced  to  come  into  this 
country." 

"  'Twas  Darnley's  fault,"  said  Nick. 

"  Darnley  !  "  I  exclaimed  ;  »  he  whom  you  got  into  the 
duel  with  —  I  stopped  abruptly,  with  a  sharp  twinge  of 
remembrance  that  was  like  a  pain  in  my  side.  'Twas 
Nick  took  up  the  name.  ^ 

"With  Harry  Riddle."  He  spoke  quietly,  that  was 
the  terrifying  part  of  it.  "  David,  I've  looked  for  that 
man  in  Italy  and  trance,  I've  scoured  London  for  him, 
and   by  God,  I'll  find  him  before  he  dies.     And  when  I 

?iL  l^  ^  ^'''^^';  ^°  ^^"  *^^*^  there  will  be  no  such 

tnmg  as  time  wasted,  or  mercy." 

I  shuddered.     In  all  my  life  I  had  never  known  such  a 
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moment  of  indecision.  Should  I  tell  him  ?  My  con- 
science would  give  me  no  definite  reply.  The  question 
had  haunted  me  all  the  night,  and  I  had  lost  my  way  in 
consequence,  nor  had  the  morning's  ride  from  the  Widow 
Brown's  surticed  to  bring  me  to  a  decision.  Of  what  u^e 
to  tell  him  f  Would  Kiddle's  death  mend  matters  ? 
1  he  woman  loved  him,  that  had  been  dear  to  me ;  vet 
by  telling  Nick  what  I  knew  I  might  induce  him  to  desist 
from  his  search,  and  if  I  did  not  tell,  Nick  might  some  day 
run  across  the  trail,  follow  it  up,  take  Riddle's  life,  and 
lose  his  own.  The  moment,  made  for  confession  as  it 
was,  passed. 

«  They  have  ruined  my  life,"  said  Nick.  "  I  curse  him. 
and  1  curse  her" 

"  Hold  !  "  I  cried  ;   "  she  is  your  mother." 

"  And  therefore  I  curse  her  the  more,"  he  said.  "  You 
know  what  she  is,  you've  tasted  of  her  charity,  and  you 
are  my  father's  nephew.  If  you  have  been  without  ex- 
perience, I  will  tell  you  what  she  is.     A  common  —  " 

I  reached  out  and  put  my  hand  across  his  mouth. 

"  Silence  I  "  I  cried  ;  "you  shall  say  no  such  thing.  And 
have  you  not  manhood  enough  to  make  your  own  life  for 
yourself  ?  " 

"  Marihood ! "  he  repeated,  and  laughed.  It  was  a  laugh 
that  I  did  not  like.  '^They  made  a  man  of  me,  ray 
parents.  My  father  played  false  with  the  Rebels  and  fled 
to  Enghnd  for  his  reward.  A  year  after  he  went  I  was 
left  alone  at  Temple  Bow  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
niggers.  Mr.  Mason  came  back  and  snatched  what  was 
lett  of  nae.  He  was  a  good  man ;  he  saved  me  an  annuity 
out  of  the  estate,  he  took  me  abroad  after  the  war  on  a 
grand  tour,  and  died  of  a  fever  in  Rome.  I  made  my 
way  back  to  Charlestown,  and  there  I  learned  to  gamble, 
to  hold  liquor  like  a  gentleman,  to  run  horses  and  fight 
like  a  gentleman.  We  were  speaking  of  Darnley,"  he 
said. 

"  Yes,  of  Darnley,"  I  repeated. 

«  The  devil  of  a  man,"  said  Nick  ;  "  do  you  remember 
nim,  with  the  cracked  voice  and  fat  calves  ?  " 
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lecfiom"^  ''^^''  ''"'  ^  '^'^"^^  ^"'"  ^^"^^^^'^  «»*  the  recol. 

"Darnley  turned  Whi^,  became  a  Continental  colonel 
and  got  a  grant  out  here  in  the  C.nnberland  countrv  of 
three  thousand  acres.     And  now  I  own  it  "  ^ 

"  i[  ou  own  it  I  "  I  exclaimed. 

of  North  r^y  r  "'^.  ^  ^^n'r  "^  ^"'  ^'^'^^^  ^^^'^^  «^«k  the  State 
«  R.,f  H         '^''^  fw "'  Morganton  to  the  sea. " 
But  the  land  ?  "  I  asked. 

^^Jon^^^^^r^°,'  -^'^  land,"  answered  Nick  ;  "  as  soon  as 
Noll  chucky  Jack  is  safe  I'll  follow  y  u  into  Kentucky^ 

a  lai  y  tale.    We  always  said  we  were  going  to  Kentucky 
didn  t  we       What  is  the  name  of  the  place  >^u  are  t^o 

the  oZP  ^^«^^ered,  laughing,  "by  the   klls  of 

"I  shall  turn  up  there  when  Jack  Sevier  is  s.  <>  and  I 
haye  won  some  more  land  from  Mr.  Jackson.  We'll  haye 
a  rare  old  time  together,  though  I  haye  no  doubryou  can 
drink  me  under  the  table.     Beware  of  these  sober  men 

flifH'^  '7'  ^°A  T^  °"^y  ^  ^^«°l«^^k  to  become  a  7uS: 
fledged  judge.   And  now  tell  me  how  fortune  has  buffeted 

.    It  was  my  second  night  without  sleep,  for  we  sat  burn 
ing  candles  in  Mr  Wright's  house  untiUhe  d^wn  makYn. 
up  the  time  which  we  had  lost  away  from  each  other!  ^ 
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I  MEET   A   HERO 

When  left  to  myself,  I  was  wont  to  slide  into  the 
commonplace  ;  and  where  my  owii  dull  life  intrudes  to  clog 
the  action  I  cut  it  down  here  and  pare  it  away  there  until 
I  am  merely  explanatory,  and  not  too  much  in  evidence.  I 
rode  out  the  Wilderness  Trail,  fell  in  with  other  travellers, 
was  welcomed  by  certain  old  familiar  faces  at  Harrodstown, 
and  pressed  on.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  a  beloved, 
vigorous  figure  swooping  out  of  a  cabin  door  and  scatter- 
ing a  brood  of  children  right  and  left.  "Polly  Ann  1  " 
I  said,  and  she  halted,  trembling. 

"  Tom,"  she  cried,  "  Tom,  it's  Davy  come  back  ;  "  and 
Tom  himself  flew  out  of  the  door,  ramrod  in  one  hand  and 
rifie  in  the  other.  Never  shall  I  forget  them  as  they 
stood  there,  he  grinning  with  sheer  joy  as  of  yore,  and 
she,  with  her  hair  flying  and  her  blue  gown  snapping 
in  the  wind,  in  a  tremor  between  tears  and  laughter.  I 
leaped  to  the  ground,  and  she  hugged  me  in  her  arms  as 
though  I  had  been  a  child,  calling  ray  name  again  and 
again,  and  little  Tom  pulling  at  the  skirts  of  my  coat.  I 
caught  the  youngster  by  the  collar. 

"  Polly  Ann,"  said  I,  ♦'  he's  grown  to  what  I  was  when 
you  picked  me  up,  a  foundling." 

"And  now  it's  little  Davy  no  more,"  she 
swept  me  a  courtesy,  and  added,  with  a  little 
her  voice,  "ye  are  a  gentleman  now." 

"  My  heart  is  still  where  it  was,"  said  I. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Tom,  "  I'm  sure  o'  that,  Davy." 

I  was  with  them  a  fortnight  in  the  familiar  cabin, 
and   then   I   took   up  my  journey  northward,  heavy  at 
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a.8Couti„g  into  the  IlCi"  coun  rv  ^"  \:^'"^  ^'«/vent 
Polly  Ann  who  ran  the  mill  f^?'  ^  "^^'  **'  "^  o'^L 
winner  of  the  family  ^""^  ^^"  ^^^«  ''^'^i  l>reud. 

as  Vrd?rnrk"oZ't:rirST  t  ^t^-*--'  -^ 

bered  the  wilderness  I  hacf  st,f  h""^"'  ^"^''  ^  ''^''"«"^- 
when  I  had  marched  httrwihC-r'-'  n"  ^'^^  ^""« 
pany  to  join  Clark  on  the  isTind  f.  "  ^^''''<'^'' ^on.. 
thriving  little  town  of  W  „t  1  ,  '/''"'  *'^«"  ^''e"  a 
schools  and  ehurXs  and  .!;««  "*  clapboard  houses  and 
what  Colonel  C  ark  had  lonlT'  ^^'«^^ «*^>'"ff  "f  it- 
would  become  the  firs^^  citv  ff  T  P'-^'^'.^^'d  _  that  it 
in  the  district  of  Kentucky^         """""^'^^^^'"^  importance 

thaVwinTel  T^.llt.^'ZZTT  ?'  "^^  «^-^^^- 
was  a  heyday  for  vo.  nt  ,  """.'^/^  ^^  ^lie  law.     The  time 

early  days  Jew  as  pTe^tifunv  ''V"^  '^^^^^"^  "'  those 
short,  /go?  a  pra^fic'e^'t^ln'^ra^rr'^  'T'     ^» 
help  me,   and,   thanks    to  thp   m^        x\  ''"''''  here  to 
Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes  I  had   ^f  • '^,  ^'"^    ^^"«    ^^ 
ance  in  Kentucky.      I  Sed    nn-    T\^-  ^T.  a^^uaint- 
store,  which  was  famed  f  ,r  th.  T'  ^""J^  ^^'-   ^'^^^^'^ 
been  fetched  all  trwav  from  i?r  f  7/":^"^^«  ^^hieh  had 
was  the  embodiment  oi^  t)7  ^  ''^^^^'IPhm.     Mr.  Crede 
place,  and  often  of  an  eveninrh''^'^n"f  ^P"'^^   ^^  ^he 
thenewfashionablpfMn   T    ?  ^"^  '^''"^^  ™e  in  to  see 
the   Ohio      The  iextd^vi:^^^^^^^^^^    ^'""^  ^'"""^'"^  ^''>-n 
drop  into  my  room'to  wavlav  tt'V^?""^  T'^'  ^^^>"Jd 
pick  a  costume  to  be  wom^itVr  ^tf  l''  'f  ''^'^  "''^"^^  ^« 
or  at  the  ball  at  Fort  Key  '  '  "^^"'^"^  «^^^"°^' 

theTe'came^a^J^rtV'^^^^^^  '"^  ""^  '^'^^^  ^^«"^"g  in  May 

Clark,  Sinrme  sup  wVhTm"  1'.^.  "^^  ^^°^  ^'°^S 
a  celebrity.     ^  ^  "^'^^  ^'"^  ^'  ^he  tavern  and  meet 

'''FrV-niZtl  ^:!:S-^^'^^^o^S^  with 
era  about  dght  of  the  cloct.  pu'h^^^'thrtgh^  th.'ctr; 
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crowd  outside,  and  entered  the  bip  room  where  the  com- 
pany wiw  fuHt  UHHi'niblinjf.  Aj^iiinMt  the  red  bhize  in  the 
great  chiinncy-phu'e  I  Hpit'd  the  ligiiro  of  Coloiiul  Chirk, 
more  [xirtly  tium  of  yore,  and  beHicK'  him  stood  a  gentle- 
man who  couhl  be  no  otiier  than  (ienrral  Wilkinson. 

He  was  a  man  to  1  the  eye,  hand.some  of  face,  gym- 
metrical  of  figure,  e,  of  manner,  and  he  wore  a  suit  of 
bottle-green  that  beciinie  him  admirably.  In  short,  ho 
fascinated  and  absorbed  was  T  in  wutihing  him  m  he 
greeted  this  man  and  the  oth,  r  tliat  I  started  as  though 
something  liad  pricked  me  when  I  heard  my  name  called 
by  Cohmel  Clark. 

"Come  here,  Davy,"  he  cried  across  the  room,  and  I 
came  and  stood  abashed  before  the  hero,  "(ieneral, 
allow  me  to  [)resent  to  you  the  drummer  boy  of  Kaskaskia 
and  Vincennes,  Mr.  David  Hitchie." 

"I  hear  that  you  drummed  them  to  victory  through 
a  very  hell  of  torture,  Mr.  Kitchie,"  said  the  General. 
"It  is  an  honor  to  grasp  the  hand  of  one  who  did  such 
service  at  sueh  a  tender  age." 

General  Wilkinson  availed  himself  of  that  honor,  and 
encompassed  me  wit^  a  smile  so  benignant,  so  winning  in 
its  candor,  that  I  could  only  mutter  my  acknowledgment, 
and  Colonel  Clark  must  needs  apologize,  laughing,  for  my 
youth  and  timidity. 

"  Mr.  Ritchie  is  not  good  at  speeches,  General,"  said 
he,  "  but  I  make  no  doubt  he  will  drink  a  bumper  to  your 
health  before  we  sit  down.  Gentlemen,"  he  cried,  filling 
his  glass  from  a  bottle  on  the  table,  "a  toast  to  General 
Wilkinson,  emancipator  and  saviour  of  Kentucky  !  " 

The  companv  responded  with  a  siiout,  tossed  off  the 
toast,  and  sat  down  at  the  long  table.  Chance  placed  me 
between  a  young  dandy  from  Lexington  —  one  of  several 
the  General  had  brought  in  his  train  — and  Mr.  Wharton, 
a  prominent  planter  of  the  neighborhood  with  whom  I 
had  a  speaking  acquaintance.  This  was  a  backwoods 
feast,  though  served  in  something  better  than  the  old 
backwoods  style,  and  we  had  venison  and  bear's  meat 
and  prairie  fowl  as  well  as  pork  and  beef,  and  breads  thut 
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camo  stingmg  hot  from  tlu-  Dutch  overjH      Tna«»u  ♦    », 
ami  that  wcro  rtunL'  Imck  mid  f  ,.i         ?'•      ^^^"^  *"  ^'"'' 
and   the   butt  of    L  t  of  '  '""    J*'"^-'*  "'"'  «'^^''^' 

into 'rt'ri[r!w!h' s-   "■'""■•  '"'■  *'^-  •'"■^  "•-'■"•I  to  enter 
ington  by  makinn-  it  h,\.  ».       ^       ,  ^    "^  fiivored  Lex- 

ingj.  He  has  come  to  Kentuckv  M  «l,r.T„  >  \,  "  ^neer- 
prosperity  and  glorv  Kenh^K  )  .  '"'''  ^^'^  ''''^^^  ^« 
cries  of  "Yes  ves'  "1  *    P 1 1      ^  \^'^  ""  grievance  [loud 

[cries  oter„3ot\?u.nr.r  lie  ::;iix's^L^ 

tuckv  r»Lin«-pr«  tr-i.^o,,         ^  •  -•      ***- ^'"<i  >-o  tne  Ken- 

it  '    nS  ?   .^.'-    , '^^  >""^  tobacco  to  me,  and  I  will  sell 

pneral  Miro  on  tl.c  loveo  at  Ne«  Or  «  n       Wh  "r.Z; 
tobacco  now,  gentlemen  V  "    Colone    Chk-  ZT       ^ 

over  and  whi^rd-qtli;!"™^  t:^'"''"""  '^■'"'^'' 
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"  Ay,  where  is  it  ?  " 

I  Htared  at  Mr.  Wharton  blankly.  He  was  a  man 
neaririff  the  nnildle  ago,  with  a.  lacing  of  red  In  his  cheeks, 
a  piej^Hunt  gray  eye,  and  a  singularly  auiet  manner. 

"  1  hunks  to  the  genius  of  General  VVilkinson,"  Colonel 
Clark  continued,  waving  his  hand  towards  the  smilingly 
placid  hero,  "  that  tobacco  has  been  deposited  in  the  King's 
storeat  ten  dollars  per  hundred,  — a  privilege  heretofore 
conhned  to  SpuniMh  subjects.  Well  might  Wilkinson 
return  Irom  New  Orleans  in  a  chariot  and  four  to  agratt- 
f ul  Kentucky !  This  year  we  have  tripled,  nay,  quadrupled, 
our  crop  of  tobacco,  and  we  are  hero  to-night  to  give 
thanks  to  the  author  of  this  prosperity."  Alas,  Colonel 
Uark  s  hand  was  not  as  steady  as  of  yore,  and  he  spilled 
the  liquor  on  the  table  as  he  raised  his  glass.  "Gentle- 
men, a  health  to  our  benefactor." 

They  drank  it  willingly,  and  withal  so  lengthily  and 
noisily  that  Mr.  Wilkinson  stood  smiling  and  bowing  for 
full  »hree  minutes  before  he  could  be  heard.  He  was  a  very 
paragon  of  modesty,  was  the  General,  and  a  man  whose 
attitudes  and  expressions  spoke  as  eloquently  as  his  words. 
Wone  looked  at  liim  now  but  knew  before  he  opened  his 
mouth  that  he  was  deprecating  such  an  ovation. 

"Gentlemen,  — my  friends  and  fellow-Kentuckians,"  he 
said,  "  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  yo'ir 
kindness,  but   I  assure  you  that  I   have   done  nothing 
worthy  of  it  [loud  protests].     I  am   a  simple,  practical 
man,  who  loves  Kentucky  better  than  he  loves  himself. 
1  his  18  no  virtue,  for  we  all  have  it.     We  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  governed  by  a  set  of  worthy  gentlemen  who 
know  little  about  Kentucky  and   her  wants,   and   think 
less  [cries  of  "Ay,  ay!"].     I  am  not  decrying  General 
Washington  and  his  cabinet ;  it  is  but  natural  that  the 
wants  of  the  seaboard  and  the  welfare  and  opulence  of 
the   Eastern  cities  should   be  uppermost  in  their  minds 
[anotherinterruption].     Kentucky,  if  she  would  prosper, 
must  look  to  her  own  welfare.   And  if  any  credit  is  due  to 
me,  gentlemen,  it  is  because  I  reserved  mv  dftcisinn  of 
his  Excellency,  Governor-general  Miro,  and  his  people 
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until  r  gavr  them  for  mvHelf     A  Uttu  -  i 

Ktuti'inent  of  t|,e  caMo   will  „ff  *'*'™  ''*'**'*"'  «  I»Iain 

insuperable  dirt  cuhv  '„m    F       "  '■""^^*'  ^''"'  ''«^">«  an 

mail,  who  l„c,kH  wit!  n  I  '^7*^^'^  ""^  eourtecus  gentle- 
the  people  c,f  Ken  ,ki  ri/?''  f'"'.  "«'»»'»^"rIine«H  on 
Tohin/y»urc.rVu    u^^^^^  '««»t   to  him. 

your  tobacco  will  t  received  ''"'    "  ''"^'*  >'°"  ''^'^  ^''^^ 

"In  (Jeneral  Wilkin8on«  barees  "  sai.l  Mr    wi 
leanmg  over  and  ^ubniding  agalfatonce  ^'''^''°°' 

flushed,  leapfd  ThiHTeet  '"  ''^"  "^  '"«'  «omewhat 

i-i^i;:::t^i:j;&-r 

son  went  to  New  Orlea  s  tl  .'  c  *^'^"''^;  ^'«"eral  Wilkin- 
boats  and  cargoes  a,  dZ.Lo.n.^'?:''^'''^'  '"'''''*'  ""^  ^^^'^ 
and  Hent  them^to  the  mine'Sf  a  r'^-'Th"'^;  f'T^  "^^ 
ernment  takes  sides  with  tu     i    ,-         ^ ''^  federal  gov 

what   has  that  goverl' nt  donl"  J""'  "^""Jl^^  "''•     Ar.d 
demanded,  tt.rnlng   to T tk  T^^^^^^  he 

them  half  of  their  territorvVTl^K  ^'^''®  ''«"   ^«r 

an  old  moccasin.  TheCcmHn.nr?'  ^^^  '"'^  >'""  "'^  like 
the  East  have  halftpay  fof  life  o  filr'^  ^^^  f-'g^t  in 
And  what  have  vou  ?"  ^""^  ^'^^''^^^    ^"^^  Pay. 

There  was  a  breathless  hush      A  swiff  ,  •  • 
me  of  a  man,  vounjr  alprf   n^        A  swift  vision  came  to 

cessity,8elf-rJreSa  >^^^^^^  ""^^^  "«- 

dominance  of  Knracte  IT^^a  '"*"  ^"^^«  ^>^  *»'«  very 
fierce  Northern  trilK.?nfo  ''^'V^^^'^^  ^"^0  subn.ission  the 
men  to  foIW  h  ^'^  .^j M^^I^^^  compelled 

their  bodies,  who  h  k  id  them  /  "!  *'"•  ^"J  "^*^^^  ^'^^ 
I  remembered  a  b  v  who  h  d  If  T^^'^  '"  ^''^^  ^"^-  And 
man  in  the  comm^lllnt's  ut^ 'F;rrT's"''.  ""t"'  ^''''^ 
and  I  heard  again  his  word  a  thoui  he  fZ  l''  ^>'' 
thim  -Promise  me  that  von  wii  "??  5^^^  J"'^'^;^^"" 
-  unfortunate."  [  did  not  undersJand^  t£n  "'1  'S  ^  ^'" 
because  of  a  certain  blinding  of  Areyt  lllli  not"stS 
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clfiiirly  as  he  got  slowly  to  Iuh    ffit.     He  rlutchcd   the 

tfthle.     He   looked   urutiiul    him  —  I  ilare   not  w»y vn- 

rtinily.     Ami   then,  HudiK'nly,  ho  ji|H>lce  with  n  supreme 
aii^'or  and  u  KtinttMiie  hitternuMM. 

"  Not  a  Hhillln^'  Iuim  thix  ptvi-mmi-nt  jjivi-n  m«\*'  he 
cried.  •'  Virjjiniu  wan  niore  Kniteful  ;  frotu  Iht  I  hiiM-  Home 
acres  of  wild  land  urul  -u  Mvvord."  He  liiuj,died.  "A 
HWfird,  jfenilenu'ii,  and  not  new  at  that.  Oh,  a  fjrateful 
government  wo  Herve.  one  earefid  of  the  honor  of  her  cap- 
tains. Oentlcmen,  I  stand  to-day  a  diHcreditctl  man  Inn-ause 
the  honest  dehts  I  incurred  in  the  scrviie  of  that  govern- 
ment are  repudiated,  because  my  friends  who  helped  it, 
Father  Gihault,  Vigo,  and  (Jratiot,  and  others  have  never 
been  repaid.     One  of  them  is  ruined." 

A  dozen  men  ha<l  sprung  clamoring  to  their  feet  Iwfore 
he  Silt  down.  One,  more  excited  than  the  rest,  got  the 
ear  of  the  company. 

'♦Do  we  lack  leaders?"  he  cried.  "We  have  them 
here  with  us  to-night,  in  this  room.  Who  will  stop  us? 
Not  the  coritemj)til)le  enemies  in  Kentucky  who  call  th.m- 
Reives  Federalists.  Shall  wo  ho  8U[iino  forever?  Wo 
have  fought  once  for  our  liberties,  let  us  fight  again. 
Let  us  make  a  common  cause  with  our  real  friends  on  the 
far  side  of  the  Mississippi." 

I  rose,  sick  at  heart,  but  every  man  was  standing.  A  nd 
then  a  strange  thing  happened.  I  saw  General  Wilkin- 
son at  the  far  end  of  the  room  ;  his  hand  was  raised,  and 
there  was  that  on  his  handsome  face  which  might  have 
been  taken  for  a  smile,  and  yet  was  not  a  smile."  Others 
saw  him  too,  I  know  not  by  what  exertion  of  magnetism. 
They  looked  at  hira  and  they  held  their  tongues. 

"I  fear  that  wo  are  losing  our  heads,  gentlemen,"  he 
said  ;  '» and  I  propose  to  you  the  health  of  the  first  citizen 
of  Kentucky,  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark." 

I  found  myself  out  of  the  tavern  and  alone  in  the  cool 
May  night.  And  as  I  walked  slowly  down  the  deserted 
street,  my  head  in  a  whirl,  a  hand  was  laid  on  my 
shoulder.  I  turned,  startled,  to  face  Mr.  Wharton,  the 
planter. 
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o»^:'ii:/'C:r,;;',:.!':t:;i";;^,,:'r;::;", '"  .•"--■  -r 

heard.     W„  .,,„„,  ,„  M      (>,'•'  "  "','  '   '""     •"•»   ""•! 
"I'll' 1  7  unlock,.,!      I  f.i,  f   '  ..      I"",'/" '">•  "WM  ,l,H,r, 

f.-t  t„  ,1,!  i2/  f  .Twm'T''',  r  •'"""  ^''"'  I"" 
ti.inkin«  ,,i™ .  .„m.'c:;;iyt:uii!r:,:;i,.' '  -"«"• 

entiv        ""  ""'  '""'"""•   *'^-    ""-'-•.••  """I   l.e.  pre». 
"No,  sir,"  r  ansucrpd. 

.pL'lll'ir,;;™'^'/;"""'""-''  '»'  -""-J.  -norccn. 
I  a^'reed  to  this,  iH-rforre. 

"TlllVw ^'  f'/r''  ^''*^'  ^'"-  '*'"  «'"'»  Mr.  Wharton 
11  at  would  he  a  Htran-e  outiHuuhm,  Z  ''  8^  Ul  V 

He  lookfd  at  me  and  smikd.  ^       '    "* '• 

hoZtnJedt?;;!:;,;;^^'"^^'"'-^'^''^ 

;;l  have  Federal  loaninp,  .ir,"  I  answered. 

entirely  throuffh  ininu  s .      V  ,    .  ""^   *'*'''*'  ^o-ni^dit 

«en.atio„,^..t^r,^rhr!:^^  ir^^^^^^^  -^^^  ''^ 

will  come  to  the  no  n?      \vV      ,'  «'V\^'.1  ^"^^'  "«»J  ^ 
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made  up  my  mind  that  no  Spaniard,  however  wily,  could 
resist  his  persuasion.  He  said  to  me,  '  Wh.:rton,  give  me 
your  crop  of  tobacco  and  I  promise  you  to  sell  it  in  spite 
ot  all  the  royal  mandates  that  go  out  of  Madrid.'  He 
went,  he  saw,  he  conquered  the  obdurate  Miro  as  he  has 
apparent  y  conquered  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  he  actually 
came  back  in  a  chariot  and  four  as  befitted  him.  A  heavy 
crop  of  tobacco  was  raised  in  Kentucky  that  year.  I 
helped  to  raise  it,"  added  Mr.  Wharton,  dryly.  "  I  gave 
the  General  my  second  crop,  and  he  sent  it  down.  Mr. 
Kitchie,  I  have  to  this  day  never  received  a  piastre  for 
my  merchanthse,  nor  am  I  the  only  planter  in  this  situa- 
iV  <Jeneral  Wilkinson  is  prosperous." 

My  astonishment  somewhat  prevented  me  from  reply- 
mg  to  this,  too.  Was  it  possible  that  Mr.  Wharton 
meant  to  sue  the  General?  I  reflected  while  he  paused. 
1  remembered  how  inconspicuous  he  had  named  me,  and 
hope  died.  Mr.  Wharton  did  not  look  at  me,  but  stared 
^°  u  TLf  d'^®'  1  •  ^  ^^'^^  plainly  not  a  man  to  rail  and  rant. 
,r;.,?^*^^'"®'  yo"-^  are  young,  but  murk  my  words,  that 
man  Wilkinson  will  bring  Kentucky  to  ruin  if  he  is  not 
found  out.  The  whole  district  from  Crab  Orchard  to 
Bear  Grass  is  mad  about  him.  Even  Clark  makes  a  fool 
of  himself — " 

"  Colonel  Clark,  sir  !  "  I  cried. 

He  put  up  a  hand. 

"  So  you  have  some  hot  blood,"  he  said.  "I  know  you 
love  him.  So  do  I,  or  I  should  not  have  been  there  to- 
night. Do  I  blame  his  bitterness?  Do  I  blame  — any- 
thing he  does  ?  The  treatment  he  has  had  would  bring  a 
blush  of  shame  to  the  cheek  of  any  nation  save  a  republic. 
Republics  are  wasteful,  sir.  In  George  Rogers  Clark  they 
have  thrown  away  a  general  who  might  some  day  have 
decided  the  fate  of  this  country,  they  have  left  to  stagnate 
a  man  fit  to  lead  a  nation  to  war.  And  now  he  is  ready 
to  intrigue  against  the  government  with  any  adventurer 
who  may  have  convincing  ways  and  a  smooth  tongue." 

"Mr.  Wharton,"  I  said,  rising,  "did  you  come  here  to 
tell  me  this  ?  " 
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"  IHlf/VoT  tSI^rr^i^""'^  '°  '^^'^  i°*«  the  fire. 
I  assure/ou  that  f  m^       '''  "^^  ^'"  '''"  '^^^  ^^^  "^^^ 

Whatever  he  may  do    w«T  11  1'  ^"^..^^^deralists  alike. 

gentlemen,  and  Tassurevou  't h."^^''^^  ""^  ^'''^'"^  ^^^^ 
wholly  raercenarv  "     u    ^        ,     ^   ""^^  motives  are  not 

of  his^Tgers  toiethe?'  ?Twn  M  ^'"Ir^"?  P"*  ^^^  ^'P^ 
crop  fortL  neTter  .-A  '^•'V"!"^^^^  ^°««  every 
treln  again^^^^  Wilkinson  0^ 

Treason  I  "I  repeated  involu  >tarily. 
Mr.    Kitchie,"  answered   the   nlanfpr    .iT 
credit  for  some  shrewdnes<4      J.^  P^^^^er,   "I  gave  you 

government  does  not  Se  S.ydZ!''^^TV^' y^^''^^ 
in  Kentucky.  ThevW  tt'li  •  ^'''"  ''^  ^^'^  situation 
sissippi,  an/ are  too  weak  to  do  !?  Th'"  "P'V-^f  ^^'^ 
goes  down  to  see  Sibo  and  ml'  «.      'If^'^  Wilkinson 

about  the  General."  ^'^^'^'  ^  ^^^  "°t  thought 

n>;ia;%t^,^[  J^:!::;;^^  now  you 

Wilkinson  Trees  IS^an^  ^^^^°'  ^^^n^^al 

Union  andS  it^to  hi^^^i?  1-^^$?  Kentucky  from  the 
Louisiana.     The  bribe      t&'^°^'°  Majesty's  dominion  of 

the  government  coildTot  do  ^W^St^  "^  '^VA'''     ^^^^ 
ing  of  his  finger.''  Wilkinson  did  by  the  Uft- 

Still  Mr.  Wharton  .poke  without  heat 

'Mind  you."  he  said,  ^^we  have  no'proof  of  this,  and 
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that  18  my  reason  for  coming  here  to-night,  Mr.  Ritchie 
I  want  you  to  get  proof  of  it  if  you  can."  ^^^c^ie. 

"  You  want  me  — "  I  said,  bewildered. 

"  I  repeat  that  you  are  not  handsome,"  —  I  think  he  em- 
phasizecfthis  unduly,  _"  that  you  are  selfX  ng,  incon 

You  might  travel  anywhere  and  scarcely  be  noticed,  -- 1 
have  observed  that  about  you.     In  addition  to  thU  you 

vm,  Tn'^''  ^T.^r  'I'''\''^'  y^"  '-^'-^  painstaking.  I  Lk 
you  to  go  first  to  St.  Louis,  in  Louisiana  territory,  and 
this  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  it  will  draw  any 
chance  suspicion  from  your  real  objective.  New  Orleans  • 
and  second,  because  it  is  necessary  to  get  letters  to  New 
Orleans  from  such  leading  citizens  of  St.  Louis  as  Colonel 
Chouteau  and  Monsieur  Gratiot,  and  I  will  give  you  "n 
troductions  to  them.  You  are  then  to  take^pasJageTo 
New  Orleans  m  a  barge  of  furs  which  Monsieur  Gmtiot 
IS  sending  down.     Mind,  we  do  not  expect  that  you  wTll 

vou'iro^'^  'YJ^'r  ''  P^>'^"^  ^^^^l^^'^^^"  monkey      I 

?oo  sharn  TT^  ^^'  ^'""'  ',  ^^^  ^^^  ^«^^«^^  ^hat  both  are 
too  sharp  to  leave  any  tracks.     You  will  make  a  report 
however,  upon  the  conditions  under  which  our  tobacco 
s  being  received,  and  of  all  other  matters  which  you  ma? 
think  germane  to  the  business  in  hand.     Will  you  eo  ?  " 

1  had  made  up  my  mind.  ^      ^ 

"  Yes,  I  will  go,"  I  answered. 

«in'<!^7i?'"  f'\^/'  Wharton,  but  with  no  more  enthu- 
siasm than  he  had  previously  shown  ;  "I  thought  I  had 

von  Z?W^i  ^'!?-     ^'^  ^°"^  ^^^^  ^"«i"^««  ««  o^e^rous  that 
you  could  not  go  to-morrow  ?  " 

I  laughed. 

Wharfoii""  /  ::;uet'''  "'''  ^^""  '  '^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^• 

J!^F^'  ¥""'  ^'^''^}^^  I  like  your  manner,"  said  he ;  "  and 
now  lor  a  few  details,  and  you  may  go  to  bed. " 

He  sat  with  me  half  an  hour  longer,  carefully  reviewing 

tem^Stfo^^^^  '^''''  ^'  ^'^''^'  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  «f^«° 
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acquaintance  to  take  o'"?  such  c  4'asl"hL7^",  1  "^ 
busy  m  mv  room  Dackinir  mv  c,J^?f  u       ,^' '""'  '  was 

The  warm  scents  Tsp H^g^e S  w  Tterth^  "!%ir™'y- 
door  and  window,  smells  of  thf  !i,  'nrough  the  open 
the  green  things,  ind  lender  h  .d  gfeeTed  m^' e  "^  T" 
1  paused  and  raised  my  head  to  th,?t  p  ^,  T^*''™ 
tered  the  black  ground  EL  „T  ^"''P'^  '""''  '"- 
the  living  g",  en  of  ?he  „„  "?-'  dooi-step,  and  against 
robin's  b?east  iL  he  lf„„^  f  '  ^^  *^^  ''«<'  »tain  of  a 
thither,  nowpau?inff  im  J'^'n  ^P^Tfdi^ally  hither  and 
tossing'  tZmphaXTwrf„ '?'''*  '"'  ''^'«'  "''^^'  now 
Suddenly  hoTew  aZy  InT/'lf  T"  ''?'"   ""'  '"d. 

''"ifc"'  "-«?  -  irirpri^ghr^^  '"■»  *^» 

coa.j^booted,„dspu?ri:^sttrJ^re''me':"^^^^^"'"'"^- 

you  lojks  ;rrr;;~dttC?s  g\- t"-f  ^o- 

winntgtdtingsT^:^.  *,''  ^'h'  "'">  ""e  widow, 

and-sna^p.  horleSntw urttrild  Mr''"/'  T"  "*  S"'- 
he  near  shot  th»  ton  of  m,  !  i  i-l  '  ■'a<='=son.  Faith, 
Greasy  Cove.""   ^         -^       ''  °*  '^'""'««  '  beat  him  at 
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I  laughed,  despite  iny  anxiety. 

"  And  Sevier  ?  "  I  demanded. 

"  You  have  not  l>card  how  Sevier  got  off  ?  "  exclaimed 
Nick.     "Egad,  that  waa  a  crowning   stroke    of  genius! 
Cozhy  and  Evans,  Captains  Greene  and  Gibson,  and  Se- 
vier's two  boys  whom  you  met  on  the  NoUichucky  rode 
over  the  mountains  to  Morganton.     Greene  and  Gibson 
and  Sevier's  boys  hid   themselves  with  the  horses  in  a 
clump  outside  the  town,  while  Cozby  and  Evans,  disguised 
as  bumpkins  in  hunting  shirts,  jogged  into  the  town  with 
Sevier's  racing  mare  between  them.     They  jogged  into  the 
town,  I  say,  through  the  crowds  of  white  trash,  and  rode  up 
to  the  court-house  where  Sevier  was  being  tried  for  his  life. 
Evans  stood  at  the  open  door  and  held  the  mare  and 
gaped,  while  Cozby  stalked  in  and  shouldered  his  way  to 
the  front  within  four  feet  of  the  bar,  like  a  big,  awkward 
countryman.     Jack   Sevier  saw  him,  and  he  saw  Evans 
with  the  mare  outside.     Then,  by  thunder,  Cozby  takes  a 
step  right  up  to  the  bar  and  cries  out,  *  Judge,  aren't  you 
about  done  with  that  man  ? '     F'aith,  it  was  like  judgment 
day,  such  4*  mix-up  as  there  was  after  that,  and  NoUichucky 
Jack  made  three  leaps  and  got  on  the  mare,  and  in  the 
confusion  Cozby  and  Evans  were  off  too,  and  the  whole 
State  of  North  Carolina  couldn't  catch  'em  then."     Nick 
sighed.     "I'd  have  given  my  soul  to  have  been  there,"  ho 
said. 

"  Come  in,"  said  I,  for  lack  of  something  better. 

"Cursed  if  you  haven't  given  me  a  sweet  reception, 
Davy,"  said  he.  "Have  you  lost  your  practice,  or  is 
there  a  lady  here,  you  rogue,"  and  he  poked  into  the 
cupboard  v/ith  his  stick.  "  Hullo,  where  are  you  going 
now?"  he  added,  his  eye  falling  on  the  saddle-bags. 

I  had  it  on  my  lips  to  say,  and  then  I  remembered  Mr. 
Wharton's  injunction. 

"  I'm  going  on  a  journey,"  said  I. 

"When?  "said  Nick. 

"  I  leave  in  about  an  hour,"  said  I. 

He  sat  down.     "  Then  I  leave  too,"  he  said. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Nick  ?  '*  1  demanded. 
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liut  I  shall  be  gone  three  months  or  more,"  I  nrotegted 
M  have  nothing  to  do,"  said  Nick,  placidly    P''^*^**^^' 

nowtT^f^^nrriontdrw    T'"^^  ^"  ^^  ™-^'  ^"^ 

to  St.  Louis,  "m"!  'llmf^e'Tnd'HTrv  rddle  "^^  ^^^"^ 
there  so  Pr,llv  a««  i     i  ^  ,   narry  Kiddle  were  cone 

shirt,  a1.d  refrained  SatwerL^"'  °'^'  '°  '""  "1-  » 

^wrt,:eni:^:i/-;lx;f'.?"^^^^^^^^^  ..„ , . 

in'lpite^'orm'Jrr''"''"  '  '''°''«<''  "^  '"»«  S^^-g  tot 
^Jr.^^^i!'  ?  quandary,  so  totally  unforeseen  was  this  situ 
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make  amonji^  the  Creole  girls.  May  I  bring  my  nigger? 
He'll  do  things  for  you  too." 

*'  By  all  means,"  said  I,  laughing,  "only  hurry." 

"  I'll  run  to  the  inn,"  said  Nick,  "  and  bo  back  in  ten 
minutes."  He  got  as  far  as  the  door,  slapped  his  thigh, 
and  looked  back.     "  Davy,  we  may  run  across —  " 

"  Who?  "  I  asked,  with  a  catch  of  my  breath. 

"Harry  Riddle,"  he  answered;  "and  if  so,  may  God 
have  mercy  on  his  soul !  " 

He  ran  down  the  path,  the  gate  clicked,  and  I  heard 
him  whistling  in  the  street  on  his  way  to  the  inn. 

After  dinner  we  rode  down  to  the  ferry,  Nick  on  the 
thoroughbred  which  had  beat  Mr.  Jackson's  horse,  and 
his  man,  Benjy,  on  a  scraggly  pony  behind.  Benjy  was  a 
small,  black  negro  with  a  very  squat  nose,  alert  and  talka- 
tive save  when  Nick  turned  on  him.  Benjy  had  been 
born  at  Temple  Bow ;  he  worshipped  his  master  and  all 
that  pertained  to  him,  and  he  showered  upon  me  all  the 
respect  and  attention  that  was  due  to  a  member  of  the 
Temple  family.  For  this  I  was  very  grateful.  It  would 
have  been  an  easier  journey  had  we  talcen  a  boat  down  to 
Fort  Massac,  but  such  a  proceeding  might  have  drawn  too 
much  attention  to  our  expedition.  I  have  no  space  to  de- 
scribe that  trip  overland,  which  reminded  me  at  every 
stage  of  the  march  against  Kaskaskia,  the  woods,  the 
chocolate  streams,  the  coffee-colored  swamps  flecked  with 
dead  leaves,  —  and  at  length  the  prairies,  the  grass  not 
waist-high  now,  but  young  and  tender,  giving  forth  the 
acrid  smell  of  spring.  Nick  was  delighted.  He  made  me 
recount  every  detail  of  my  trials  a.?  a  drummer  boy,  or 
kept  me  in  continuous  spells  of  laughter  over  his  own 
epoapades.  In  short,  I  began  to  realize  that  we  were  as 
near  to  each  other  as  though  we  had  never  been  parted. 

We  looked  down  upon  Kaskaskia  from  the  self-same 
spot  where  I  had  stood  on  the  bluff  with  Colonel  Clark, 
and  the  sounds  were  even  then  the  same,  —  the  sweet 
tones  of  the  church  bell  and  the  lowing  of  the  cattle.  We 
found  a  few  Virginians  and  Pennsylvanians  scattered  in 
amongst  the  French,  the  forerunners  of  that  change  which 
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was  to  come  over  tlii.s  country.  And  '.vosi)ent  the  nijjht 
with  my  old  friend,  Father  (Jibault,  still  the  faithful  pus- 
tor  of  his  flock  ;  cheerful,  though  the  savings  of  his  lifetime 
had  never  been  repaid  by  that  country  to  which  hu  had 
given  his  allegiance  so  freely.  Travelling  by  easy  stages, 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  after  leaving  Kaskaskia 
we  picked  our  way  down  the  high  bluff  that  rises  above 
the  American  bottom,  and  saw  below  us  that  yellow  mon- 
ster among  the  rivers,  the  MississiiJpi.  A  blind  monster 
he  seemed,  searching  with  troubled  arms  among  the 
islands  for  his  bed,  swept  onward  by  an  inexorable  force, 
and  on  his  heaving  shoulders  he  carried  great  trees  pilfered 
from  the  unknown  forests  of  the  North. 

Down  in  the  moist  and  shady  bottom  we  came  upon  the 
log  hut  of  a  half-breed  trapi)er,  and  he  agreed  to  ferry  us 
across.  As  for  our  horses,  a  keel  boat  must  be  sent  after 
these,  and  Monsieur  Gratiot  would  no  doubt  easily  ar- 
range for  this.  And  so  wo  found  ourselves,  about  five 
o'clock  on  that  Saturday  evening,  embarked  in  a  wide 
pirogue  on  the  current,  dodging  the  driftwood,  avoiding 
the  eddies,  and  drawing  neur  to  a  village  set  on  a  low 
bluflf  on  the  Spanish  side  and  gloaming  white  among  the 
trees.  And  as  I  looked,  the  thought  came  again  like  a 
twinge  of  pain  that  Mrs.  Temple  and  Riddle  might  be 
there,  thinking  themselves  secure  in  this  spot,  so  removed 
from  the  world  and  its  doings. 

"  How  now,  my  man  of  mysterious  affairs  ?  "  cried  Nick, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  boat ;  "  you  are  as  puckered  as  a 
sour  persimmon.  Have  you  a  treaty  with  Spain  in  your 
pocket  01  a  declaration  of  war  ?     What  can  trouble  you  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  if  you  do  not,"  I  answered,  smiling. 

♦'  Lord  send  we  don't  admire  the  same  lady,  then,"  said 
Nick.  "  Pierrot,"  he  cried,  turning  to  one  of  the  boat- 
men, "i7  y  a  de%  belles  demoiselles  Id,  nest-ce  pan?  " 

The  man  missed  a  stroke  in  his  astonishment,  and  the 
boat  swung  lengthwise  in  the  swift  current. 

"  Dame,  Monsieur,  il  y  en  a,"  he  answered. 

"  Where  did  you  learn  French,  Nick  ?  "  I  demanded. 

"  Mr.  Mason  had  it  hammered  into  me,"  he  answered 
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carelessly,  his  eyes  on  the  line  of  keel  boats  moored  along 
the  shore.  Our  guides  shot  the  canoe  deftly  between  two 
of  these,  the  prow  grounded  in  the  yellow  mud,  and  we 
landed  on  Spanish  territory. 

We    looked    about  us  while   our    packs   were    being 
unloaded,  and   the   place   had  a  strange   flavor  in   that 
year  of  our  Lord,  1789.     A  swarthy  boatman  in  a  tow 
shirt  with  a  bright  handkerchief  on  his  head  stared  at 
us  over  the  gunwale  of  one  of  the  keel  boats,  and  spat 
into  the  still,  yellow  water;  three  high-cheeked  Indians, 
with  smudgy  faces  and  dirty  red  blankets,  regarded  us 
in  silent  contempt ;  and  by  the  water-side  above  us  was  a 
sled  loaded  with  a  huge   water  cask,  a  bony  mustang 
pony  between  the  shafts,  and  a  chanting  negro  dipping 
gourdfuls  from  the  river.     A  road  slanted  up  the  little 
limestone   bluff,  and  above   and  below  us  stone  houses 
could  be  seen  nestling  into  the  hill,  houses  higher  on  the 
river  side,  and   with  galleries   there.     We   climbed   the 
bluff,  Benjy  at  our  heels  with  the  saddle-bags,  and  found 
ourselves   on  a  yellow-clay  street  lined  with  grass  and 
wild  flowers.     A   great  peace  hung  over  the  village,  an 
air  of  a  diflFerent  race,  a  restfulness  strange  to  a   Kcn- 
tuckian.     Clematis  and   honeysuckle   cliuibod   the   high 
palings,  and  behind  the  privacy  of  these,  low,  big-chim- 
neyed houses  of  limestone,  weathered  gray,  could  be  seen, 
their  roofs  sloping  in  gentle  curves  to  the  shaded  porches 
in  front;  or  again,  houses  of  posts   set  upright   in   the 
ground  and  these  filled  between  with  plaster,  arJ  so  im- 
maculately  whitewashed   that  they  gleamed  against  the 
green  of   the    trees    which    shaded   them.     Behind  the 
houses  was  often  a  kind  of  pink-and-cream  paradise  of 
flowering   fruit  trees,   so   dear   to   the   French  settlers. 
There  were  vineyards,  too,  and  thrifty  patches  of  vegeta- 
bles, and  lines  of  flowers  set  in  the  carefully  raked  mould. 
We  walked  on,  enraptured  by  the  sights  around  us,  by 
the  heavy  scent  of  the  roses  and  the  blossoms.     Here  was 
a  quaint  stone  horse-mill,  a  stable,  or  a  barn  set  uncouthly 
on  the  street ;  a  baker's  shop,  with  a  glimpse  of  the  white- 
capped  baker  through  the  shaded  doorway,  and  an  appetiz- 
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ing  smell  of  hot  bread  in  the  air.  A  little  f  .rfh^r  #.«  ». 
heard  the  tinkle  of  the  blaclcsmith'^  ha;!!^,  u  d'the  Jn* 
himself  looked  up  from  where  the  hoof  rested  on  his  leather 
apron  to  give  us  a  kindly  ^^  Bon  .oir,  .lf..«,vir  ''  a"  we 
passed.  And  here  was  a  cabaret,  with  the  inevitable  porch 
?rom  whence  came  the  sharp  click  of  biUianl  balls.^  ' 
We  walked  on,  stopping  now  and  again  to  peer  between 
the  pahngs,  when  we  heard,  amidst  tlie  rattling  of  a  cart 
and  the  jingling  of  bells,  a  chorus  of  voices  :  --. 

"  A  cheval,  a  cheral,  pour  alter  voir  ma  mie. 
Lon,lon,lal" 

y.J:  ^^""^^l  ^y^^'^"  ?°'}^  ^•'"'^  ambling  around  the  corner 
between  the  long  shafts  of  a  charette.  A  bareheaded 
young  man  ,„  tow  shirt  and  trousers  was  driv  ng!  and 
three  laughing  girs  were  seated  on  the  stools  in  the  cart 
behind  him  Suddenly,  before  I  quite  realized  what  had 
happened  tho  young  man  pulled  up  the  pony,  the  girls 

fnill  -Jk' f  "\  ^/'^  .''^'l  "^^^"^''"^  '"  the  middle  of  the 
road,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  l„.wing  elaborately. 

GrtZtr'  ^^"^"-«'^«*  ^^'-    dinger   chez    Monsieur 

^Sapri,ti!^^  exclaimed  the  youn-  man,  but  he  laughed. 

ov.Uh«'t57°"''"  '^".^  T;  ^'^^"''•'^'  ^"^l  peered  at  Nick 
over  the  young  man's  shoulder.     On.  of  them  wore  a  fresh 

iW  tt «pi  ^J^^°^7^«  g«^vn.  She  had  a  complexion  of 
n^ory  tinged  with  red,  raven  hair,  and  dusky,  long-lashed, 
mischievous  eyes  brimming  with  merriment. 

nJ!iV  fT'.5^'**l'"'*'"  ^^^  ^'^'^^^^  ^'J'  '>«f"'-e  the  others 
could  catch  their  breath,  ^^premiJre  droite  et  premiere 
gauche.  Allons,  Gasvard/"  she  ciied,  tapping  the  young 
man  sharply  on  the  shoulder,  "  es  tu  fou  ?  "  ^  ^  ^ 
Gaspard  came  to  himself,  flicked  the  ponv,  and  they 
went  off  down  the  road  with  sliouts  of  laugliter,  while 
J^ick  stood  waving  his  hat  until  they  turned  the  corner. 

i^gad,  said  he,  "I'd  take  to  vhe  highwav  if  I  conld 
De  sure  of  holding  up  such  a  cargo  every'time.  Oif 
with  you,  Benjy,  and  find  out  wh;ire  she  lives,"  he  cried ; 
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tnd  the  obedient  Henjy  dropi^.l  tlif  widdle-baffH  anthouffh 
•uch  conumin<l8  w  crt;  not  uuconuaou. 

''Pick  up  thoHc  l»uKH,  Ht'iijy,"  8aid  I,  IttUffhinjr. 

Henjy  gliinoed  uncert.,  n\y  at  Ium  master. 

"Do  as  I  tell  v,n.  you  hlack  Hc■aluwaK^••  «iid  Nick,  "or 
1 II  tail  you.     What  are  you  waiting  f..r  ' " 

"  Marse  Dave^"  begun  Henjy,  rolling  his  eyes  in  dis- 
comhture.  *' 

"Look  you,  Nick  'n-mplc,"  Haid  I,  ''when  you  shinped 
with  n»e  you  promised  that  I  Hhould  eonimand.     I  can't 
attoni  to  ha\c'  the  town  about  our  ears." 
:'  ^J»'  v^y  well,  if  you  put  it  that  way,"  said  Nick. 
A  little  honest  d- version-     Pick  up  the  bags,  Beniv, 
and  f(.llow  the  parson."  '^  ^^ 

Obeying  Madeuioiselle's  directions,  no  trudged  on  until 
we  camo  to  a  comfortable  stone  house  surrounded  by 
trees  and  set  in  a  half-blo<  k  bordered  !)y  a  seven-foot 
paling.  Hardly  had  we  opened  the  gate  when  a  tall 
gentleman  of  grave  d.Mucanor  and  sober  dress  rose  from  his 
seat  on  the  porch,  and  I  recognized  my  frieml  of  Cahokia 
days.  Monsieur  (iratiot.  He  was  a  little  more  portly,  his 
hair  was  dressed  now  in  an  ('clskin,  and  he  looked  every 
inch  the  man  of  aflfairs  that  he  was.  He  greeted  us  kindly 
and  bade  us  come  up  on  the  porch,  whe.  e  he  read  my  letter 
of  introduction.  "^ 

"Why,"  he  exclaimed  immediately,  giving  me  a  cor- 
dial grasp  of  the  hand,  "of  course.     The  strategist,  the 
John  l.aw,  the   reader  of  character  of   Colonel  Clark's 
army.     Yes,  and  worse,  the  i)ropliet,  Mr.  Ritchie." 
"And  why  worse,  sir  ?"  I  asked. 

"You  predicted  that  Congress  would  never  repay  me 
tor  the  little  loan  I  advanced  to  your  Colonel  " 
"  It  was  not  such  a  little  loan,' Monsieur,"  I  said 
'' JV' importer  naid  he;   -  I  went  to  Richmond  with  my 
box  ot  «^"P  and  promissory  notes,  but  1  was  not  ill  re- 
P  ,•   /V    ^^^  ^^t  get  ray  money,  I  acquired,  at  least,  a 
host  ot  distinguished  acquaintances.     But,  Mr.    Ritchie 
you  must  introduce  me  to  your  friend."  ' 

"  My  cousin,  Uv.  Nicholas  Temple,"  1  said. 
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MonJeur  Gratiot  looked  at  him  ilxedly. 
sudden  vaK'ue  fear  seized  ine.  ^'  ^""^    ** 

1  like  Mr.   lempl,.,"  sui,l  .\l„n»i,.ur  fimliot  smili,,,, 

■VLT'""] ';"'  '"■  '•"'T  "■  '"»•'=  I""'  '■  1..'.""  ;'•''■ 

"(Jentleinen,"  said  Mon.sieur  Gratiot,  "y«„  must  make 

I  aZ/ereT''  ^"''""'''  '"  ^""^^  ^»  «"^''  ^««d   reason," 
After  a  delicious   supper    of   pumbo,  a    Creole   dish 
of  fricassee,  of  creme  hrul^,  of  red   wine   and  fresh  uiUl 

necan  K      '"'  n'  '""""  ""'^  ^■''"^•'^'^tic  ^^'^'-^d-^vs  from  the 

thoi^X      I'Uf    ^^^^'•'*"»%V'''^'"* '  ^"^1  """^  '^"^1   then 
Lu.ir  g,xy    laughter   made   Monsieur    Grati.  1    iv.ii«p  ««^ 

smae  as  he  talked  to  me  „£  „,.  errand.     it^eUd"  tta^ge 
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to  ID«  that  a  man  who  had  loit  io  much  by  hit  eapouial  of 
our  cau»o  nhouJd  still  be  faithful  to  th«  American  re- 
public.  Although  he  lived  in  Louisiana,  he  had  never 
renouncfd  the  Americun  allegiance  which  he  had  taken 
at  Cahokia.  lie  regarded  with  no  favor  the  pretenaiona 
of  Spam  toward  Kentucky.  AntI  (remarkably  enough) 
he  lfH)ked  forwanl  even  then  to  the  day  when  LouiNiana 
would  belong  to  the  republic.     I  extlainied  at  thia. 

"Mr.  Ritchie,"  Maiif  he,  "the  most  ciiMual  atudcnt  of 
your  race  muMt  come  to  the  aame  concluHJon.  You  have 
seen  for  yourself  how  thev  have  overrun  and  conquered 
Kentucky  and  the  ('umberland  ditiiricta,  despite  a  hideoua 
warfare  waged  by  all  the  tribea  Your  j)eople  will  not  be 
denied,  and  when  they  get  to  Louisiana,  they  will  take  it, 
R8  they  take  everything  else." 

He  was  a  man  strong  in  argument,  was  Monsieur 
Gratiot,  for  he  loved  it.     And  he  beat  me  fairly. 

"Nay,"  he  said  linally,  "Spain  might  as  well  try  to 
dam  the  Mississippi  us  to  dam  your  commerce  on  it.  As 
for  France,  I  love  her,  though  ray  iwople  were  exiled  to 
Switzerland  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  liut  France  is  rotten 
through  the  prodigality  of  her  kings  and  nobles,  and  she 
cannot  hold  Louisiana.  The  kingdom  is  sunk  in  debt." 
He  cleared  his  throat.  "  As  for  this  Wilkinson  of  whom 
you  sneak,  I  know  something  of  him.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Miro  i>en8ion8  him,  but  I  know  Miro  likewise,  and 
you  will  obtain  no  proof  of  that.  You  will,  however, 
discover  in  New  Orleans  many  things  of  interest  to  your 
government  and  to  the  Federal  party  in  Kentucky. 
Colonel  Chouteau  and  I  will  give  you  letters  to  certain 
French  gentlemen  in  New  Orleans  who  urn  be  trusted. 
There  is  Saint-Gre,  for  instance,  who  puts  a  French 
Louisiana  into  his  prayers.  He  1ms  never  forgiven 
O'Reilly  and  his  Spaniards  for  the  murder  of  his  father  in 
sixty-nine.  Saint-Gre  is  a  good  fellow,  — a  cousin  of  the 
present  Marquis  in  France,  —  and  his  ancestors  held  many 
Dositions  of  trust  in  the  colony  under  the  French  regime. 
He  entertains  lavishly  at  Ltu  fUn,  hh  plantation  on  the 
Mississippi.     He  has  the  gossip  of  New  Orleans  at  his 
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tonffu«*i  tip,  and  you  will  bo  RUHtM<.t«<i     t     *i  • 

pinch  of  snuff      I  h„^„,„SJ^^.;  ;  ^-^fj-' 
which  had  trembled  all  the  cvcni/g   a   a  ;  Ji    "  '' 

-Some  yean,   ago,    MoiiMJeur    ?.,   /V''   ^   u,, 

ffentleman  were  rescued  on  the  VV,!.f.f,u«s   IVu 

lucky,     rhey  left  uh  for  St.  LouIh.     1)..1  ,  ...v    '^ 

Monmeur  (iratiot  leaned  fr.rwaru  u.  .  k  V^      "^ 

^^  rhej^  were  people  of  quality  ?  "  he  den.  .u  .ed. 

"  And  their  name  ?  " 
♦'They  — they  did  not  say." 

"  It  must  have  been  the  Olives;'  he  cried  •  "  if  ^«n  u 
been    no  other       Toll    «,«  •     '^  ''^^  "»vo 

learned  it      An!  Mfrilr"'''''  ^''""f  h^'«  have  never 
too,  and^piniitlr'^^^^^^  iU  content 

^^e^'^rlt^:^^  xr^  &^^^ 

them\rttr  tTN^^r's^^^r^^^^^  ^i^r'  ^^^ '  ^-« 

Ore.      Mrs.  CMive   was! wh«U  TlW  ""'^T'  'v°  ^""'*- 
Monsieur  Clive  talked  of  nn^r       i    /i.*''*^  •■-^^"""^^d. 

had   lived  once      And  It         "",^  ^"^  ^  ""«'  ^^«'*«  ^hey 
gone  there."  ""^  ^'''^  '^^  »^^«  »«•     They  havi 

;;To  Paris?"  I  said  taking  breath. 
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CHAPTER    IX 

"CHERCHEZ  LA  FEMME" 

Sunday  came  with  the  soft  haziness  of  a  June  mornin|», 
and  the  dew  sucked  a  fresh  fragrance  from  tlie  blossoms 
and  the  grass.  I  h)oked  out  of  our  window  at  the  orchard, 
all  pink  and  white  in  the  early  sun,  and  across  a  patch  of 
clover  to  the  stone  kitchen.  A  pearly,  feathery  smoke 
was  wafted  from  the  chimney,  a  delicious  aroma  of  Creole 
coffee  pervaded  the  odor  of  the  blossoms,  and  a  cotton- 
clad  negro  a  pieda  nus  came  down  the  path  with  two 
steaming  cups  and  knocked  at  our  door.  He  who  has 
tasted  Creole  coffee  will  never  forget  it.  The  effect  of  it 
was  lost  upon  Nick,  for  he  laid  down  the  cup,  sighed,  and 
promptly  went  to  sleep  again,  while  I  dressed  and  went 
forth  to  make  his  excuses  to  the  family.  I  found  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  with  their  children  walking  among  the 
flowers.     Madame  laughed. 

"  He  is  charming,  your  cousin,"  said  she.  "  Let  him 
sleep,  by  all  means,  until  after  Mass.  Then  you  must 
come  with  us  to  Madame  Chouteau's,  my  mother's.  Her 
children  and  grandchildren  dine  with  her  every  Sunday." 

"Madame  Chouteau,  my  mother-in-law,  is  the  queen 
regent  of  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Ritchie,"  said  Monsieur  Gratiot, 
gayly.  '♦  We  are  all  afraid  of  her,  and  I  warn  you  that 
she  is  a  very  determined  and  formidable  personage.  She 
is  the  widow  of  the  founder  of  St.  Louis,  the  Sieur  La- 
clede, although  she  prefers  her  own  name.  She  rules  us 
with  a  strong  hand,  dispenses  justice,  settles  disputes,  and 
—  sometimes  indulges  in  them  herself.     It  is  her  right." 

"  You  will  see  a  very  pretty  French  custom  of  submis- 
sion to  parents,"  said  Madame  Gratiot.  "  And  afterwards 
there  is  a  ball." 

840 
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"A  ball  I  "  I  exclaimed  involuntarily. 

believo^tWf'^  ""  T'^'  '^'''"^'^  ^"  >'""'  ^^''  Kitchie,  but  we 
believe  that  Sunday  was  made  to  eniov.     Thev  will  L^I 

nver .       she   added    nuschievously,  turning  to  her  hu8- 

river's  bank  ,^  ""•'^•^'"V''-f .'"t  to  a  storehouse  near  the 
bered,  were  being   earned   to   the    boats   on   the  sweit 
ing   shoulders  of   the  negroes,  the    half-bn"ds    an      the 
Canadian  boatmen,  -  bulky  bales  of  yellow  elk   f mm  t  « 
upper  plains  of  the  Mi.s„uH,  of  buffalo  anc   deer^nd  U  r 
and  priceless  little  packages  of  the  otter  an.l  [he  leaTe; 
trapped  in  the  green  shade  of  the  endless  Northern  forests 
and  brought  hither  in  pirogues  down  the  sw     "iver  by 
the  red  tribesmen  and  Canadian  adventurers.  ^ 

Afterwards  I  strolled  about  the  silent  village.  Even 
the  cabarets  were  deserted.  A  private  of  the  Spa^i^sh 
Louisiana  Regiment  in  a  dirty  uniform  slouched  behiS 
the  pahngs  in  front  of  the  commandant's  quartei^  -a 
quaint  stone  house  set  against  the  hill,  with  dormer  -vi:, 
dows  in  its  curving  roof,  with  a  wide  porch  held  bv  eielic 
sturdy  hewn  pillars;  here  and  there!  the  muft  ed  fiZe 
of  a  prowling  ndian  loitered,  or  a  barefooted  neiVess 
shuffled  along  by  the  fence  crooning  a  folk-song  ^AU 
the  world   Imd  obeyed  the  call  of   the  church  bell  save 

my  w;;;inck''t^^  M   '  '/«^'^7!^''^. ->-lf  of  Nick,  a'cl  m^^de 
my  \\i\y  back  to  Monsieur  (iratiot  s. 

from^Z'i.Jli^ll''!"''"  ''"''"^'^,  "^  '^^'"J>'  ^'^"  ^'^'"^  extracted 
ii  wl^oh  "^'V  ^^'^"'''""^  Sr.iy  suit  of  London  cut 

in  \M  ich   to  array  his   master.     Clothes   became    Nick's 

it:  a^unff  """;''^'^^i  T'''  ^°^^^  ^-«  cut  awa;  smartt 
like  a  unif<  rm,  towards  the  tails,  and  was  brought  in  at 
the  waist  with  an  infinite  art.  "^ougni  in  at 

I'^^^iV^*^^"  ""^^'  "'^^'  (conquistador?''  I  said, 
lo  Mass,"  said  he. 
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th:  '',:e^:r^::t\^t^'^''  ^  -  ^^^  ^-  ^-  «^^pt  through 

f«"  w  ^?*  P"""?  i**  *°  ^°"^'"  «aid  Nick,  ffivintr  a  final 
touch  to  his  neck-band.  Followed  by  Benjy'"  adorinJ 
eyes,  he  smarted  out  of  the  door,  and  I  followlVhfm  Jer^ 
force.     We  came  to  the  little  church,  of  upritrht    Z  fnd 

tiny  belfry  crowned  by  a  cross,  with  its  porches  on  each 
side  shading  the  line  of  windows  there.  Beside  the 
church,  a  little  at  the  back,  was  the  cure's  modes  houe 
of  stone,  and  at  the  other  hand,  under  spreading  trees  the 
graveyard  with  its  rough  wooden  crosses.  And  bei.U.d 
these  graves  rose  the  wooded  hill  that  stretched  away 
towards  the  wilderness.  ^ 

t3^*  ^  T"  ""^  V^^  ^^^  ^^^"^  theirs  who  rested  here  I 
Their    youth,   perchance,   had   been  spent  araon^st  the 

reTtnedt'?''  ''  T""  '-""^^  ^'^^'*^'   streeTs  Sd  by 
red-tiled  houses  and  crossing  limpid  streams  by  quaint 

bridges.     Death   had   overtaken  tliem  beside  a  mons  er 

Te7v7d  7V-  "^  ^v'^  '}'''  i°^-^i»-tions  had  not  con' 
ceived,  a  river  which   draws  tribute   from   the  remote 

&  all'tS/"^."'^"   ^""^;-"  ^•^^'•'  ^»d««d'   ^™i'h! 
mixing  all  the  waters,  seemed  to  symbolize  a  coming  race 

Ts  th«  ZT  -^  ''""^r'  '^'.  ^'""^  ^y''''  ^««i«tl«««  flowf  even 
as  the  Mississippi  bore  relentlessly  towards  the  sea. 

nf  fhf  l^^^'f  ""^.r"  ^^o»ghts  as  I  listened  to  the  tones 

whi  e  nFoW."'  *^if^  '"™''-  ^°"i"gly'  out  of  the  door 
^mi  J^\^,Va«  exchanging  jokes  in  doubtful  French  with 
some  half-breeds  leaning  against  the  palings.     Then  we 

tTan  \T^ir'''''  ^^  '''  ^"-'  ^^'  theWegati^n^ 

«n J^ft"''  '^^'^  revoked  the  steps  gave  back,  respectfully, 
and  there  came  an  elderly  lady  in  a  sober  turban,  a  black 
no'doubtXr.'  ^^^^^^L-bout^er  shoulders,  and  I  m^de 
no  doubt  that  she  was  Monsieur  Gratiot's  mother-in-law, 
Madame  Chouteau,  she  whom  he  had  jestingly  called  Ihe 

EotTr  •.  I  ^"^  ?n  '^  ^^"^  ^^-"  I  -^^  Madame 
Gratiot  behind  her.     Madame  Chouteau  indeed  had  the 

face  of  authority,  a  higb-bridged  nose,  a  determined  chiZ 
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a  mouth  that  shut  tightly.  Madame  Gratiot  presented 
U8  to  her  mother,  and  as  she  passed  on  to  the  gate 
Madame  Chouteau  reminded  us  that  we  were  to  dine  with 
her  at  two. 

After  her  the  congregation,  the  well-to-do  and  the  poor 
alike,  poured   out  of  the   church  and   spread   in   merry 
groups  over  the  grass:  keel  boatmen  in  tow  shirts  and 
party-colored  worsted  belts,  the  blacksmith,  the  shoemaker 
the  farmer  of  a  small  plot  iu  the  common  fields  in  large 
cotton  pantaloons  and  light-wove  camlet  coat,  the  more 
favored  in  skull-caps,  linen  small-clothes,  cotton  stockings, 
and  silver-buckled  shoes,— every  man  pausing,  dipping 
into  his  tabatiere,  for  a  word  with  his  neighbor.     The 
women,  too,  made  a  picture  strange  to  our  eyes,  the  matrons 
in  jacket  and  petticoat,  a  Madras  handkerchief  flung  about 
their  shoulders,  the  girls  in  fresh  cottonade  or  calamanco. 
All  at  once  cries  of  "Tolyte!  'Polyte  ! "  were  heard, 
and  a  nimble  young  man  with  a  jester-like  face  hopped 
around  the  corner  of  the  church,  trundling  a  barrel.     Be- 
hind Polyte  came  two  rotund  little  men  perspiring  freely, 
and  laden  down  with  various  articles,  — h  bird-cage  with 
two  yellow  birds,  a  haUrunk,  an  inlaid  card  box,  a  roll  of 
scarlet  cloth,  and  I  know  not  what  else.     They  deposited 
these  on  the  grass  beside  the  barrel,  which  'Polyte  had  set 
on  end  and  proceeded  to  mount,  encouraged  by  the  shouts 
ot  his  friends,  wiio  pressed  around  the  barrel. 
"  It's  an  auction,"  I  said. 

But  Nick  did  not  hear  me.  I  followed  his  glance  to 
tne  tar  side  of  the  circle,  and  my  eye  was  caught  by  a  red 
ribbon,  a  blush  that  matched  it.  A  glance  shot  from 
underneath  long  lashes,  — but  not  for  me.  Beside  the  girl, 
and  palpably  uneasy,  stood  the  young  man  who  had  been 
called  Gaspard. 

"Ah,"  said  I,  "your  angel  of  the  tumbrel." 
But  xjick  had  pulled  off  his  hat  and  was  sweeping  her  a 
bow.  1  he  girl  looked  down,  smoothing  her  ribbon,  Gas- 
pard took  a  step  forward,  and  other  young  women  near  us 
tittered  with  delight.  The  voice  of  Hippolyte  rolling  hi« 
r  a  called  out  in  a  French  dialect :  —  ^ 
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J^3r88ieurt  et  Mesdamet,  ce  sont  de»  effets  dun  pauvre 
officier  qui  est  mart  Wlio  will  buy?"  He  openid  the 
hat-trunk,  produced  an  antiquated  beaver  with  a  jrold 
cord,  and  surveyed  it  with  a  covetousness  that  was  udnii- 
rably  feigned,  h  or  'Poly te  wa«  an  actor.  "  M"8.sieurs,  to 
own  such  a  hut  were  a  patent  of  nobility.  Am  1  bid 
twenty  livres  ?  " 

There  was  a  loud  laughter,  and  he  was  bid  four 
"Gaspard,"  cried  the  auctioneer,  addressing  the  vouni? 
man  of  the  tumbrel,  "  Suzanne  would  no  longer  hesitate  if 
she  saw  ^rou  in  such  a  hat.     And  with   the  trunk,  too. 
Ah,  mon  Dieu,  can  you  afford  to  miss  it?" 

The  crovvd  howled,  Suzanne  simpered,  and  Gaspard 
turned  as  pink  us  clover.  Hut  he  was  not  to  be  bullied. 
Ihe  hat  was  sold  t»»  an  elderly  person,  the  red  cloth  like- 
wise ;  a  pot  of  grease  went  to  a  housewife,  and  there  was 
a  veritable  scramble  for  the  box  of  playing  cards;  and  at 
last  Hippolyte  held  up  the  wooden  cage  with  the  flutter- 
ing yellow  birds. 

"  Ha ! "  he  cried,  his  eyes  on  Gaspard  once  more,  "  a 
gentle  present  — a  present  to  make  a  heart  relent.  And 
Monsieur  Ldon,  perchance  you  will  make  a  bid,  although 
they  are  not  gamecocks." 

Instantly,  from  somewhere  under  the  barrel,  a  cock  crew. 
Even  the  yellow  birds  looked  surprised,  and  as  for  'Polvte, 
he  nearly  droi)ped  the  cage.  One  elderly  person  crossed 
himself.  I  looked  at  Nick.  His  face  was  impassive,  but 
suddenly  I  remembered  his  boyhood  gift,  how  he  had  imi- 
tated the  monkeys,  and  I  began  to  shake  with  inward 
laughter.     There  was  an  uncomfortable  silence. 

''Peate,  c'est  la  mayie ! ''  said  an  old  man  at  last, 
searching  with  an  uncertain  hand  for  his  snuff. 

"  Monsieur,"  cried  Nick  to  the  auctioneer,  "  I  will  make 
a  bid.  But  first  you  must  tell  me  whether  they  are  cocks 
or  yellow  birds." 

''ParhhxC  answered  the  puzzled  Hippolyte,  "that  I  do 
not  know,  Monsieur." 

Everybody  looked  at  Nick,  including  Suzanne. 

"  Very  well,"  said  he,  "  I  wiU  make  a  bid.     And  if  they 
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turn  out  to  be  gamecocks,  I  will  fight  them  with  Monsieur 
Leon  behind  the  eiiharet.     Two  livres  I  " 

There  was  a  laugh,  as  of  relief. 

"Three !  "  cried  Cnispard,  and  his  voice  broke. 

Hippolyte  looked  insulted. 

"3r««/VMr«,"  he  shouted,  "tliey  are  from  the  Canaries. 
Ihadle,  uu  berger  doit  etre  gSnSreux."" 

Another  laugh,  and  Gaspard  wiped  the  perspiration 
from  his  face. 

"  Five  :  "  said  he. 

"  Six  I  "  said  Nick,  and  the  villagers  turned  to  him  in 
wonderment.  What  could  such  a  fine  Monsieur  want 
with  two  yellow  birds? 

"  En  amnU  Gaspard,"  said  Hippolyte,  and  Suzanne  shot 
another  barbed  glance  in  our  direction. 
"Seven,"  muttered  Gaspard. 
"Eight  !  "  said  Nick,  immediately. 
"Nine,"  said  Gaspard. 
"  Ten,"  said  Nick. 

"Ten,"  cried  Hippolyte,  "  I  am  offered  ten  livres  for  the 
yellow  birds.  Une  hagatelh!  Onze,  Qmpard!  Onzef 
ome  hvres.pour  Vamour  de  Suzanne!'* 

But  Gaspard  was  silent.  No  appeals,  entreaties,  or 
taunts  could  persuade  him  to  bid  more.  And  at  len-^th 
Hippolyte,  with  a  gesture  of  disdain,  handed  Nick  the  cage, 
as  though  he  were  giving  it  away. 

"Monsieur,"  he  said,  "the  biVds  are  vours,  since  there 
are  no  more  lovers  who  are  worthy  of  the  name.  Thev 
do  not  exist."  "^ 

"Monsieur,"  answered  Nick,  "it  is  to  disprove  that 
statement  ihat  I  have  bought  the  birds.  Mademoiselle," 
he  added,  turning  to  the  flushing  Suzanne,  "I  pray  that 
you  will  accept  this  present  with  every  assurance  of  mv 
bumble  regard."  "^ 

Mademoiselle  took  the  cage,  and  amidst  the  laughter 
ot  the  village  at  the  discomfiture  of  poor  Gaspard,  swppt 
iMck  a  frightened  courtesy,  — one  that  nevertheless  was 
tull  of  coquetry.  And  at  that  instant,  to  cap  the  situation, 
a  rotund  httle  man  with  a  round  face  under  a  linen  birett- 
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R-rasped  Nick  by  the  hand,  and  cried  in  painful  but  sincere 
Lngljsh :  — 

"  Monsieur,  you  mek  my  daughter  ver'  happy.  She  want 
those  bird  ever  sence  Captain  Lopez  he  die.  Monsieur,  I 
am  Jean  Baptiste  Lenoir,  Colonel  Chouteau's  miller,  and 
we  ver  happy  to  see  you  at  the  pon'." 

"If  Monsieur  will  lead  the  way,"  said  Nick»  instantly, 
taking  the  httle  man  by  the  arm. 

"  But  you  are  to  dine  at  Madame  Chouteau's,"  I  ex- 
postulated. 

"To  bo  sure,'' said  lio.  "  ^m  revoir,  Monneur.  Au  revoir, 
MademouelU.  Plut  tard,  MademoUelle  ;  nou»  danterona  plu$ 

"  What  devil  inhabits  you  ?"  I  said,  when  I  had  got  him 
started  on  the  way  to  Madame  Chouteau's. 

"Your  own,  at  j  resent,  Davy,"  he  answered,  laying  a 
hand  on  my  should,  r,  "else  I  should  be  on  the  way  to  the 
pon  with  Lenoir.  But  the  ball  is  to  come,"  and  he  exe- 
cuted several  stei  in  anticipation.  "Davy,  I  am  sorrv 
for  you."  ^ 

"Why?"  I  demanded,  though  feeling  a  little  self-com- 
miseration  also. 

"You  will  never  k  ow  how  to  enjoy  yourself,"  said  he, 
with  conviction. 

Madame  Chouteau  live<l  in  a  stone  house,  wide  and  low, 
surrounded  by  trees  and  gardens.  It  was  a  pretty  tribute 
of  respect  her  children  and  grandchildren  paid  her  that  day, 
in  accordance  with  the  old  French  usage  of  honoring  the 
parent.  I  should  like  to  linger  on  the  scene,  and  tell  how 
JSick  made  them  all  laugh  over  the  story  of  Suzanne  Lenoir 
and  the  yellow  birds,  and  how  the  children  pressed  around 
him  and  made  him  imitate  all  the  denizens  of  wood  and 
held,  amid  deafening  shrieks  of  delight. 

"  ^SJ^  ^r^^®  probably  delayed  Gaspard's  wooing  another 
year,  Mr.  Temple.  Suzanne  is  a  sad  coquette,"  said  Colonel 
Auguste  Chouteau,  laughing,  as  we  set  out  for  the  ball. 

Ihe  sun  was  hanging  low  over  the  western  hills  as  we 
approached  the  barracks,  and  out  of  the  open  windows 
came  the  merry,  mad  sounds  of  violin,  yuitar,  and  fla^^e.  - 
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lauelller^'Jhl'  ""!  *„,*"%"K^«  "«^  ^nd  then,  the  shouts  of 
laughter    the  Hhufflo  of  many  feet  over  tho  puncheons 
Withm  the  door,  Hmiling  and  'benignant,  unmindfurZ  e 
stifling  atinosphcrc,  Hut  tho  black-robed  village  priest  tak 
ing  volubly  to  an  elderly  man  in  a  scarlet  cap!  iul  sever.! 
stout  lad.es  ranged  along  the  wall:  bi^yond  th^m    on  « 
plat  orm,  /dron   the  baker,  fiddled  an  though      h    if.  de 
pended  on  it,  the  i>er.piratic>n  dripping  Sm  his     ret" 

t  rngr'  ?;^nd'T;f  f  ^^  ^^^^^"^  -;tf>  the'flago.,let  anlrZ 
ir  angle.     And  in  a  dun,  noisy,  heated  whirl  the  whnlfl 

ceir  inr";'  '^"^  ^^""S^*"''  -und  under'tl.:  W 
coi  ing  in  the  vafte,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor   hi^h 

zt  n'sliddlV     p"""^  T'""  ^y.^""  ^ff«"'^«^  ^^"^"k  f^om 
/^eions  liddle.     I-rom  time  to  time  a  stagirerinL'  oantino. 

air  V^ink^-'"^^  J'^'^t^^^  «"*'  ^«^P  Sei\:eriTber^ 
ally  to  pink  tnrop  from  the  bowl  on  the  side  table   -....I 
hen  th„g  themselves  in  once  more,  untU  l^^^nm  soVl^d 
from  sheer  exhaustion,  to  tune  up  for  a  »a,  de  deux 

flaunTeTa  tr7'  ^^  ''''  "^'^  '"^''  ^  ^^-  «f  -  "ibbons 
Haunted,  a  pair  of  eyes  sent  a  swift  challenge,  Z6von  and 

Nil-kTemnfe  '' >h^  ,"^  *^^'"'  «"^  ^»'«-  in^a'corn  r  was 
«ick  leinple,  with  characteristic  effrontery  attemntim?  a 
pas  de  dextx  with  Suzanne.     Though  Nick  was  k.non»,f 

zanne  s  plump  figure  in  his  arms  and  bore  her,  unresisting 

unwiefdv"'trT^  '^'  ^rr^  """'^^"^  ^^^k^  the  fat  an^d 
unwieldv    the  clumsy  and  the  sp  tef ul.     For  a  while  thp 

tune  held  its  mad  pace,  and  ended  with  a  shiLkl^d  i  sr  an 

on  a  high  note,  for  Zdron  had  broken  a  string.     AmTd^ 

burst  o   laughter  from  the  far  end  of  the  room  I  saw  xNiek 

s  op  before  an  open  window  in  which  a  prying  Indian  v^^s 

framed  swing  Suzanne  at  arm's  length,  and  bow    brupt  v 

at  the  brave  with  a  grunt  that  startfed  him  into  hfe     ^  ^^ 

Pnot  r  '  ""'^ir^'J,    «i^"eked  Suzanne,  excitedly. 

Poor  Gaspard !      Poor  Hippolyte !     They  would  train 

fr4x't  '"  f  ''"''  '"^y  ^°  ^^^^  ^-  snatched  awaf^t 
.     «ext  ^y  ,he  iiim  una  reckless  young  g.ntleman  in  the 
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gray  court  clothes.  Little  Nick  cared  that  the  affair  soon 
became  the  uiuusement  of  the  coinpuny.  From  time  to 
time,  as  he  glided  xmst  with  Suzanne  on  his  shoulder,  ho 
nodded  gayly  to  Colonel  Chouteau  or  made  a  long  face  at 
me,  and  to  save  our  souls  we  could  not  help  laughing. 

"The  girl  has  met  her  match,  for  she  has  nlavcd  shuttle- 
cock with  all  the  hearts  in  the  village,"  said  M(,nsicur 
Chouteau.  "  But  insrhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  Mr.  Temple 
18  leaving  to-iught.  I  have  signed  a  Aon,  Mr.  Uitchiu,  by 
which  you  can  obtain  money  at  New  Orleans.  And  do 
not  forget  to  present  our  letter  to  Monsieur  de  Saint  Gr6. 
Me  has  a  daughter,  by  the  way,  who  will  be  more  of  a 
match  for  your  friend's  fascinations  than  Suzanne." 

The  evening  faded  into  twilight,  with  no  signs  of  weari- 
ness from  the  dancers.  And  presently  there  stood  beside 
us  Jean  Haptiste  Lenoir,  the  Colonel's  miller. 

"  B'  »oir.  Monsieur  le  Colonel"  he  said,  touching  his  skull- 
cap, "the  water  is  very  low.  Vou  fren',"  he  added,  turn- 
ing to  me,  "he  stay  hmg  time  in  St.  Louis?" 

"He  is  going  away  to-night,  — in  an  hour  or  so,"  I 
answered,  with  thanksgiving  in  my  heart. 
1  V  /*"?.  ^"''''yi"  «rtid  Monsieur  Lenoir,  politely,  but  his 
•  looks  behed  his  words.  "  He  is  ver'  fond  Suzanne.  Pent- 
itre  he  marry  her,  but  I  think  not.  I  come  away  from 
J? ranee  to  escape  the  Hue  gentlemen;  long  time  a^^o  thev 
want  to  run  oflf  with  my  wife.     She  was  like  Suzaime." 

"How  lonrj  a.ro  did  you  come  from  France,  Monsieur?" 
1  asked,  to  get  away  from  an  uncomfortable  subject. 

"  It  18  twenty  years,"  said  he,  dreamily,  in  French.  "  I 
was  born  in  the  Quartier  Saint  Jean,  on  the  iiarbor  of  the 
city  ot  Marseilles  near  Notre  Dame  de  la  NativitS:'  And 
he  told  of  a  tall,  uneven  house  of  four  stories,  with  a  high 
pitched  roof,  and  a  little  barred  door  and  window  at  the 
bottom  giving  out  upon  the  rough  cobbles.  He  spoke  of 
the  smell  of  the  sea,  of  the  rollicking  sailors  who  surged 
through  the  narrow  street  to  embark  on  hi.,  Majesty's  men- 
of-war,  and  of  the  King's  white  soldiers  in  ranks  of  four 
going  to  foreign  lands.  And  how  he  had  l)ecome  a  farmer, 
the  tenant  of  a   country  family.     Excitement  grew  on 
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him,  and  he  mopped  his  brow  with  hia  blue  runml  hand- 
kerchief. 

"Tliey  desire  all,  the  noblc«,"  ho  cried,  ''I  make  the 
land  ^ood,  and  they  seize  it.  1  marry  a  pretty  wife,  and 
Alonsieur  le  Comte  he  want  her.  L  ban  Die  J'  he  added 
bitterly,  relapsintf  into  French.  "  Fiaiue  is  for  the  Kintf 
and  the  nobility,  Monsieur.  The  poor  have  but  little  chance 
there.  In  the  country  I  have  seen  the  peasants  oat  roots, 
and  in  the  city  the  poor  devour  the  refuse  from  the  Houses 
of  the  rich.  It  was  we  who  paid  for  their  luxuries,  unu 
with  mine  own  eyes  I  have  seen  their  gilded  coaches  ride 
down  weak  men  and  women  in  tiie  streets.  Hut  it  can- 
not last.  They  will  murder  Louis  and  burn  the  great 
chateaux.  I,  who  speak  to  you,  am  of  the  ixjople.  Mon- 
sieur, I  know  it." 

The  sun  had  long  set,  and  with  flint  and  tow  they  were 
touching  the  flame  to  the  candles,  whicii  flickered  trans- 
parent yellow  in  the  deepening  twilight.  S.)  absorbed  had 
1  become  in  listening  to  Lenoir's  deseription  that  I  had 
forgotten  Nick.  Now  I  searehed  for  him  among  the  prome- 
nading figures,  and  missed  him.  In  vain  did  I  seek  for 
a  glimpse  of  {Suzanne's  red  ribbons,  and  I  grew  less  and 
less  attentive  to  the  miller's  reminiscences  and  arraign- 
ments of  the  nobility.  Had  Nick  indeed  run  away  with 
his  daughter  ?  *^ 

The  dancing  went  on  with  unabated  zeal,  and  through 
the  open  door  m  the  fainting  azure  of  the  sky  the  summer 
moon  hung  above  the  hills  like  a  great  yellow  orange. 
Miiving  to  hide  my  uneasiness,  I  made  my  farewells  to 
Madame  Chouteau's  sons  and  daughters  and  their  friends, 
and  with  Colonel  Chouteau  I  left  the  hall  and  began  to 
walk  towards  Monsieur  (Jratiot's.  hoping  against  hope  that 
XV  ick  had  gone  there  to  change.  But  we  had  scarce  reached 
the  road  before  we  could  see  two  figures  in  the  distance, 
hazily  outlined  in  the  mid-light  of  the  departed  sun  and 
the  coming  n.oon.  The  first  was  Monsieur  Gratiot  him- 
self, the  second  IJenjy.  Monsieur  Gratiot  took  me  by  the 
hand.  ■^ 
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regret  tu  infurm  you,  Mr.  Riieuie,"  said  he,  politely, 
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wi.i5j;'.r;hrwi'^""'^" «""'"' ^  ••'"■-'ug'.t  he  -^ 
dem  fin.  clothe.  •r.;„w!:::i?r.vj:?f." '  p"'  "i™  i„/r, 

fau!  U„'g"iS;"''  ""  *'""  '"■'  «'"•"  PU'  in  Colonel  Chou- 

"  But  where  ?"  I  uaui  ,„.•♦», 
of  consideration  on  Nick'«  plrt*^''*'^"'^  *"^^''  *'  '*""  '*'^ 

^'twe^fe  1^-J^^^^^^  ^';«,^^^^^^^^^^     ''Neither 

Zero'Lrfid'drttL'^^^^  the  throbL^  sounds  of 

Gratiot,  tleclarinSat  if  N.vt  ^^  '  '"'?*'^  ^"  Monsieur 
h.ilf-hour  I  woulS  itvV  vft  out  hLV"  M^'r*^  ^•^*""  ^»- 
that  an  hour  or  so  woulc]  n  T  ,.J^y  *'"«t  protested 

about  to  pass  throZf  threronn  '^l^r''''''     ^«  ^^re 

''Monsieur/  I^Sd^^iT  i^'P^^^^te  who  spoke.  ^ 
another  laugh.  ''  Chouteau,   repressing 

come  ashore  for  no  one  "  '  '  '""'^"""^  he  will 

.nyfi^t'^l'tifat't^r'™''''  ','f  »''°''"'»  """k  "ot  for 
go  there  ™  "  ^°"  '*°  ■=»"'''  ■"■"'te'--     But  we  will 

"  H°«'  f"  i»  it?"  I  asked,  thinking  of  Monsieur  Gratiot. 
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J  About  .  „i,....  ^d  Colo»,l  Ch«u,«„.  ...  p,..„., 

ing  I  .nd  .  -nicker  wlXbu™   o  ;'"„';".'„;'£!.'  Zr 
that  Kenjy  wtuj  in  the  ri.nr      n..  -.      Vi  '"*^"  '"''*  "« 

have  thought  U.  "way  CuiifuVf .;  ;f  "'*'"  '"*"^  '  •*'"'"'"» 
by  wooded  wheerCuni  "u  aui  „^^^ 
vales  and  over  i^eitle  Sh,  wIum^  ^^  aX    '^'*''"" 
from  tune  to  time  of  the  MUniJ  .mi  „!  *^.m  K'^'T^es 

gold  to  the  eastward  wtfft»^  '"'"".  '•'"  "'"'^«" 
the  gentle  slopes  of^he  hUllid"c  ctfri  ;^:;as":l  ^tira? ',"1 
farmhouse  among  its  orchards.  Afwe  walkli  N?  L'^ 
escapade,  instead  of  angering  MonHluTr  fi^a  :  * '      '''^^ 

would  have  carrifdVff  .  eirl  [rtK^f."''''"'';  k""'?™'?'  "'"« 

done;   and  everv  Mnn,W  «^       •       ,      '* -®  washing  was 
strodft  ,  n  fK^  ^  ^ionday  morning  bare-legged  neffresses 
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pond,  and  we  had  not  tak„ 

actss  of  a  guitar  and  the  sound  of 
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en  twenty  paces  in  it  before 
voice  reached  our 
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ears.  And  then,  when  the  six  of  us  stood  huddled  in  the 
rank  growth  at  the  water's  edge,  we  saw  a  boat  floating 
idly  in  the  forest  shadow  on  the  far  side. 

I  put  my  hand  to  my  mouth. 

"Nick!"  I  shouted. 

There  came  for  an  answer,  witli  the  careless  and  unskil- 
ful thrumming  of  the  guitar,  the  end  of  the  verse:  — 

" Thine  eyes  are  hiijjbt  as  the  stars  at  niRht, 
Thy  cheeks  hke  the  rose  of  the  dawning,  oh  !  " 

"J7(!?/rt«.'"  exclaimed  Ilippolyto,  sadly,  "there  is  no 
other  boat." 

"  Nick  I  "  I  shouted  again,  reenforced  vociferously  by 
the  others. 

The  music  ceased,  there  came  feminine  laughter  across 
the  water,  tlien  Nick's  voice,  in  French  that  dared  every- 
thing :  — 

"Go  away  and  amuse  yourselves  at  the  dance.  Peste, 
it  is  scarce  an  hour  acfo  I  threatened  to  row  ashore  and 
break  your  heads.     AUez  vous  en^jaloux!"' 

A  scream  of  delight  from  Suzanne  followed  this  sally, 
which  was  received  by  Gaspard  and  Hippolyte  with  a  rat- 
tle of  sacrSs,  and  —  despite  our  irritation  —  the  Colonel, 
Monsieur  Gratiot,  and  myself  with  a  burst  of  involuntary 
laughter. 

^^Parbleu"  said  the  Colonel,  choking,  "it  is  a  pity  to 
disturb  such  a  one.  Gratiot,  if  it  was  my  boat,  I'd  delay 
the  departure  till  morning." 

"  Indeed,  I  shall  have  had  no  small  entertainment  as  a 
solace,"  said  Monsieur  Gratiot.     "  Listen !  " 

The  tinkle  of  the  guitar  was  heard  again,  and  Nick's 
voice,  strong  and  full  and  undisturbed :  — 

"  S'posin'  I  was  to  go  to  N'  O'leans  an'  take  sick  an'  die, 
Like  a  bird  into  tlie  country  my  spirit  would  fly. 
Go  'way,  old  man,  and  leave  me  alone, 
For  I  am  a  stranger  and  a  long  way  from  home." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  voices  in  the  boat,  the  sound  of 
a  paddle  gurgling  as  it  dipped,  and  the  dugout  shot  out 
towards  the  middle  of  the  pond  and  drifted  again. 


"CiiKRciiKz  Lx  fi:mmi:" 


as,*] 


I  shouted  once  more  at  the  top  of  my  luiiffs-  — 

*'Corn«i  in  heiv,  Nick,  instantly  .'" 

Tlieru  was  a  moment's  sileneo. 

Hiy  gad,  it's  Parson    Davy!"  I  heard  Nick  exclaim. 
Halloo,  Davy,  how  the  deuce  did  you  get  tliere'^" 

-No  thanks  to  you,"  I  retorted  hotly.     -("„me  in." 
Lord,    said  he,  -  is  it  t  ime  to  go  to  New  Orleans  ?  " 

'One  might  think  New  Orleans  was  acn.ss  the  street  " 
said  Monsieur  (iratiot.     -  What  an  attitude  of  mind  •  "  ' 

llie  dugout  was  coming  t. .wards  us  now,  proi.elled  hv 
easy  strokes,  and  Nick  could  he  heard  the  while  talking 


in  h)w  tones  to  Suzanne.      We 


eould  onlv  guess  at    the 


tenor  ot  his  conversation,  which  ceased  entirelv  as  tliev 
drew  near.  At  length  the  prow  slid  in  amon<'  the  rushes 
was  seiztMl  vigorously  by  Gaspard  and  Ilippulyte,  and  the 
boat  hauled  ashore. 

"Thank  you  very  much,  :M.  ssieurs;  you  are  most  ol.licr. 
ing,  said  Nick.  And  taking  Suzanne  by  the  hand,  he 
helped  her  gallantly  over  the  gunwale.  -  Monsiiur,"  he 
added,  turning  in  his  most  irresistible  manner  to  Monsieur 
(tratiot,  "if  I  have  delayed  the  departure  of  vour  boat  1 
mn  exceedingly  sorry.  IJut  I  appeal  to  you  if  I  have  not 
the  best  of  excuses. 

And  he  bowed  to  Suzanne,  who  stood  beside  him  covlv 
looking  down.     As  for  'I^lyte  an<l  (Jaspanl,  they  were 
quite    breathless   between    rage   and  astonishment".      liut 
I  olonel  (  houteau  began  to  hiugh. 

''J>iahh',  Mor.ieur,  you  are  right,"  he  cried,  "and 
rather  than  have  missed  this  entertainment  I  would  pay 
iiratiot  for  his  cargo."  ■' 

'^Au  revoir,  .Mad.'moiselle."  said  Nick.  "I  will  return 
when  I  am  released  from  bondage.  When  this  terrible 
mentor  relaxes  vigilance,  I  will  escape  and  make  my  wav 
back  to  you  thro^l^■h  tli;'  forests." 

-Oh!-'  cried  Mademoiselle  to  me,  "  vou  will  let  him 
come  back.  Monsieur." 

"Assuredlv.  Mademoiselle,"  I  said,  -but  I  have  known 
him  longer  than  you.  nnd  I  tell  you  that  in  a  month  ha 
v,ili  not  wish  to  come  back." 
2a 
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Hippolyte  gave  a  grunt  of  approval  to  this  plain  speech. 
Suzanne  exehiiined,  but  before  Nick  could  answer  foot- 
steps were  heard  in  the  path  and  Lenoir  himself,  perspir- 
ing, panting,  exhausted,  appeared  in  the  midst  of  us. 

"  Suzanne  !  "  he  cried,  "  Suzanne  !  "  And  turning  to 
Nick,  he  added  quite  simply,  "  So,  Monsieur,  you  did  not 
run  off  with  her,  after  all  ?  " 

"  There  was  no  place  to  run.  Monsieur,"  answered  Nick. 

"  Praise  be  to  God  for  that !  "  said  the  miller,  heartily ; 
"there  is  some  advantage  in  living  in  the  wilderness, 
when  everything  is  said." 

♦'  1  shall  come  back  and  try.  Monsieur,"  said  Nick. 

The  miller  raised  his  hands. 

"  I  assure  you  that  he  will  not.  Monsieur,"  I  put  in. 

He  thanked  me  profusely,  and  suddenly  an  idea  seemed 
to  strike  him. 

"  There  is  the  priest,"  he  cried ;  "  Monsieur  le  curS  retires 
late.     There  is  tiie  priest,  Monsieur." 

There  was  an  awkward  silence,  broken  at  length  by  an 
exclamation  from  Gaspard.  Colonel  Chouteau  turned  his 
back,  and  I  saw  his  shoulders  heave.  All  eyes  were  on 
Nick,  but  the  rascal  did  not  seem  at  all  perturbed. 

"  Monsieur,"  he  said,  bowing,  "  marriage  is  a  serious 
thing,  and  not  to  be  entered  into  lightly.  I  thank  you 
from  my  heart,  but  I  am  oound  now  with  Mr.  Ritchie  on 
an  errand  of  such  importance  that  I  must  make  a  sacrifice 
of  my  own  interests  and  affairs  to  his." 

"If  Mr.  Temple  wishes  — "  I  began,  with  malicious 
delight.     But  Nick  took  me  by  the  shoulder. 

"  My  dear  Davy,"  he  said,  giving  me  a  vicious  kick,  "  I 
could  not  think  of  it.  I  will  go  with  you  at  once.  Adieu, 
Mademoiselle,"  said  he,  bending  over  Suzanne's  unresist- 
ing hand.  "  Adieu,  Messieurs,  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
great  interest  in  me."  (This  to  Gaspard  and  Hippolyte.) 
"  And  now.  Monsieur  Gratiot,  I  have  already  presumed 
too  much  on  your  patience.    I  will  follow  you.  Monsieur." 

We  left  them,  Lenoir,  Suzanne,  and  her  two  suitors, 
standing  at  the  pond,  and  made  our  way  through  the  path 
in  the  forest.     It  was  not  until  we  reached  the  road  and 
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had  beprun  to  climl,  out  of  the  valley  that  the  silence  was 
broken  between  us. 

"Monsieur,"  said  Colonel  Chouteau,  slyly,  "do  vou 
have  many  sueh  escapes?"  uwyou 

"It  might  have  been  closer,"  said  Nick. 

"Closer.''"  ejitculuted  tiie  (\)l()nel. 

"  Assuredly,"  said  Nick,  "to  the  extent  of  abductinff 
Mnmeur  le  curS.  As  for  you,  Davy,"  he  added,  between 
his  teeth,  "  I  mean  to  get  even  with  you." 

GiatirLrll  ^°'"   "'   }''"^^v^''   ^^"'""^^   «'"^    Monsieur 
^latiot  took  the  escapade  with  such  good  nature       \nd 

80  we  walked  along  through  the  su.nmer  nigir  alkin^ 

gayly,  until  at  length  the  lights  of  the  village    wfnk"§ 

ahead  of  us,  and  in  the  streets  we  met  many  parties  mak- 

11^  u  ^^t  T  ^^'^-'^^ells  to  Madame,  picked  up  our 
saddle-bags,  the  two  gentlemen  escorting  us  down  to  the 
river  bank  where  the  keel  boat  was  tugging  at  the  10  es  th.t 
held  her,  impatient  to  be  off.  Her  faptfin,  a  pict  resoue 
Canadian  by  the  name  of  Xavier  Paiet,  was  p  esenled  to 

pfaLklo'^h:  Tl'''''t  '^""^^"'  ^"'^  steppe^i::;;!.  the 
plank  to  the  deck.  As  we  were  casting  off.  Monsieur 
Gratiot  called  to  us  that  he  would  take  the  fir  t  occasion 
to  send  our  horses  back  to  Kentucky.  The  oars  were 
manned,  the  heavy  hulk  moved,  and  we  were  shot  ou? 
mto  the  mighty  current  of  the  river  on  our  way  to  New 

Nick  and  I  stood  for  a  long  time  on  the  deck  inrl  th« 
wmdows  of  the  little  v-lla^e  g?.amed  like\\ar  amo"^  tt 
trees.  We  passed  the  last  of  its  houses  that  nestled 
agamst  the  hill,  an.l  belovv  that  the  forest  lay  like  ve  vet 

Z^:^,^r:^J^  """^  "'  "-  •"•--"  ^™te  the' 

"  Voici  le  temps  et  In  smson, 
Void  le  temps  et  la  saison, 
Ah  !  vriii,  yue  les  journtes  son/  tongues, 
AM  vrai,  que  les  journe'es  sont  longuesl" 
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CHAPTER   X 


THE    KEEL    BOAT 


We  were  embarked  on  a  strange  river,  in  a  stranpre  boat, 
and  bound  for  a  strange  city.  To  us  Westerners  a  halo 
of  romance,  of  unreality,  hung  over  New  Orleans.  To  us 
it  had  an  Old  World,  almost  Oriental  Havor  of  mystery  and 
luxury  and  i)leasure,  and  we  imaginetl  it  swathed  in  the 
moisture  of  the  Delta,  built  of  quaint  houses,  with  courts 
of  shilling  orange  trees  and  magmdias,  and  surrounded  by 
flowering  plantations  of  unimagined  beauty.  It  was  most 
fitting  that  such  a  place  should  bt;  the  seat  of  dark  intrigues 
against  material  progress,  and  this  notion  h-nt  added  zest 
to  my  errand  thither.  As  for  Nick,  it  took  no  great  sagac- 
ity on  my  part  to  predict  that  he  would  forget  Suzan-e 
and  begin  to  look  forward  to  the  Creole  beauties  of  the 
Mystc  ious  City. 

First,  there  was  the  fur-laden  keel  boat  in  which  we 
travelled,  gone  forever  now  from  Western  navigation.  It 
had  its  rude  square  sail  to  take  advantage  of  the  river 
winds,  its  mast  strongly  braced  to  hold  the  long  tow-ropes. 
But  tow-ropes  were  for  the  endless  up-river  journey,  when 
a  numerous  crew  strained  day  after  day  along  the  bank, 
chanting  the  voyageurs'  songs.  Now  we  were  light-manned, 
two  half-breeds  and  two  Canadians  to  handle  the  oars  in 
time  of  peril,  and  Captain  Xavier,  who  stood  aft  on  the 
cabin  roof,  leaning  against  the  heavy  beam  of  the  long, 
curved  tiller,  watching  hawklike  for  snag  and  eddy  and 
bar.  Within  the  cabin  was  a  great  fireplace  of  stones, 
where  our  cooking  was  done,  and  bunks  set  round  for  the 
men  in  cold  weather  and  rainy.  But  in  these  fair  nights 
we  chose  to  sleep  ou  deck. 
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mer  the  toruard  rdj^r  <.f  tl.o  cai.in,  l,.<,kii.^  at  the  rrlorv  of 
the  moon  (,n  the  vast  river,  at  the  en.ness'forest  en  u  f  • 
ihe   uue  whuh  h,.n.,r  like  silver  dust  u,..ler  the  hi^M.  h  utVs 
n  the  Amer.ean  snle.      We  sh-pt.      We  awoke  7tt,^,i       s 
the    moon   was  shrinking,  ahashe.l   h.-tor.  the   li^rht     h' t 
phnved  ahove  these  elills,  an.l  the  river  was  tnrm      fr    . 
Town  to  Koh  ami  then  to  hurnished  ....pi.er,  the  f.  rest 
thou.sa.Hl  shades  of  ^nvc-n  frou.  crest  to  thV  h  mks  w  cTe   U 
liver  was   hck.n.i.  the   tvviste.l  n.ots  to  nak.-dness      T  e 
Houth  w.nd  wafted  the  sharp  wood-sn.oke  f r  .,      he  ch  m- 
ney  across  onr  faees.      In  the  stern  Xavier  sto,  d  in  1     v- 
jOde  a^an,st  the  tiHer,  his  short  pi,,e  ..Int.-hed  iJu";:"  I 

''^\Jour  Miehie,"  he  said,  and  achh-d  in  the  En-lisli  ho 
had  pieked  up  from  the  British  traders,  ''the  breLkfas' 
ne  IS  ready,  and  Jean  make  him  good.  Will  you  have 
the  jirrace  to  deseen'?"  j*^u  nave 

We  went  down  the  ladder  into  the  cabin,  where  the  odor 
of  the  furs  mingled  with  the  snu-ll  of  the  cookZ  TU.Z 
was  a  fricassee  steaming  on  the  crane,  so.ne  of  Zeron's  bread 
brought  frorn  St.  Louis,  and  cotlee  that  Monsieur  uioi 
had  provided  for  our  use.  We  tr.ok  our  bowls  and  cuds 
on  deck  and  sat  on  tlie  edge  of  the  cabin  ^ 

"By  gad,"  cried  Xiek,  "it  lacks  but  the  one  element 
to  make  it  a  paradise."  tiement 

"And  what  is  that?"  I  demanded. 
"  A  woman,"  said  he. 

Xavier  who  overheard,  gave  a  delighted  laugh. 
r.S\  X       "'''''''  V'''  ^=^''^  '■'.^'''^'"  ''^'  «^"^^  "hut  Michie 

^!ck  got  to  his  feet,  and  it  anything  he  did  could  have 
surprised  me,  I  should  have  been  surprised  when  lent 
his  arm  coaxingly  about  Xavier's  neck.  Xavier  himL  f 
was  surprised  and  correspondingly  delighted. 
.  Tell  me,  Xavier,"  he  sai.l,  with  a  look  not  to  be  re- 
sisted, "do  you  think  I  shall  fin.l  some  l,eauties  there  ^'' 

"  Beauties  !  "  exclaimed  Xavier,  "  La  Nouvelle  Orleana 
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—  it  is  the  home  of  beauty,  Michie.  They  promenade 
themselves  on  the  levee,  they  look  down  from  zo  gallerie, 
maia  —  " 

"Hut  what,  Xavicr?" 

"Hut,  mon  pieu,  Miehi»s  they  are  vair'  difficile.  TI.ey 
are  not  like  Eiij,'Iis'  beauties,  there  is  the  fiiiher  and  tho 
motiier,  and  —  the  convent."  And  Xuvier,  who  had  a 
wen  under  his  eve,  laid  his  finper  on  it. 

"  For  hiiame,  Xavier,"  cried  Nick  ;  "and  you  are  balked 
by  such  things?" 

Xavier  thought  this  an  exceedingly  good  joke,  and  he 
took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  to  laugh  the  better. 

"  Me  ?  Maia  non,  Micliid.  And  yet  ze  Alcalde,  he  rack 
me  afraid.  Once  he  put  me  in  ze  calaboose  when  I  tried 
to  climb  ze  balcon'." 

Nick  roared. 

"  I  will  show  you  how,  Xavicr,"  he  said  ;  "  as  to  climb- 
ing the  balconies,  there  is  a  convenance  in  it,  as  in  all  else. 
For  instance,  one  must  be  daring,  and  discreet,  and  nimble, 
and  ready  to  give  the  law  a  presentable  answer,  and  lacking 
that,  a  piastre.  And  then  the  fair  one  must  be  a  fair  one 
indeed." 

"'I>iable,  Michie,"  cried  Xavier,  "you  are  ze  mischief." 

"  Nay,"  said  Nick,  "  I  learned  it  all  and  much  more 
from  my  cousin,  Mr.  Ritchie." 

Xavier  stared  at  me  for  an  instant,  and  considering  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  my  character,  1  thought  it  extremely 
impolite  of  him  to  laugh.  Indeed,  he  tried  to  control  him- 
self, for  some  reason  standing  in  av.e  of  my  appearance, 
and  then  he  burst  out  into  such  loud  haw-haws  that  the 
crew  poked  their  heads  above  the  cabin  hatch. 

"Michie  Reetchie,"  said  Xavier,  and  again  he  burst  into 
laughter  that  choked  further  speech.  He  controlled  him- 
self and  laid  his  finger  on  his  wen. 

"  You  don't  believe  it,"  said  Nick,  offended. 

"MicJiie  Reetchie  a  gallant!  "  said  Xavier. 

"  An  incurable,"  said  Nick,  "  an  amazingly  clever  rogue 
at  device  when  there  is  a  petticoat  in  it.  Davy,  do  I  do 
you  justice  ?  " 
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Xftvier  roared  again. 
*' Quel  maitre  f ''  he  said. 

han7'?.\''*'"'n?''^  i^'"*"'  ?'*"^^^  ***^'"g  ^^'6  tiller  out  of  his 

Mon  Dieu,    said  Xavier,  "and  who  in  to  mv  Michie 
Grat.ot  for  h..  fur  ?     The  river,  she  is  full  of  things." 

^o/o«^l-.rt,  Michie,  as  wo  go  now.  Hut  there  come  a 
time  when  I,  even  I,  who  am  twenty  year  on  hor  do  no? 
know  ^HetHer  it  is  right  or  left.  'L  roc'!c-he  -  U' 
hard,  /e  snag,  he  grip  you  like  dat,"  and  Xavier  twined 
hs  strong  arms  around  Niek  until  he  was  helpless  ''ze 
bar -he  hoi  you  by  ze  leg.  An'  who  is  to  tell  you  how 
far  he  run  under  ze  yellow  water,  Michie  ?  I,  who  speak 
to  you,  know.  ut  I  know  not  how  I  know.  Ze  water 
flomeiime  she  tell,  sometime  she  say  nofinfj  "  ' 

Jui  t'  Xavier!  "  said  Nick,  pushing  him  away.  "I 
will  teach  you  the  river."  ^' 

ATi^if  y'^l^''"^!'^'^'  ^"'^  ^""^  ^"^"  «"  ^he  edge  of  the  cabin. 
Nick  took  easily  to  accomplishments,  and  he  handled  the 
clumsy  iller  with  a  certainty  and  distinction  that  made 
the  boatmen  swear  in  two  languages  and  a  patois      A 

EdTus'^'T'-^""'  ^'  the^No^rthern  fo'reSfloomed 
anead  of  us.     Xavier  sprang   to  his  feet,  but  Nick  hid 

orthf  otr'^fdV^^''^'^-^^^^'^^^-"^^  ^^  ^-p-  -^' 
be;;ei'i::.f  Cght!^'''^'''"^^'  ^^^^^^^  -^^^  -^  ^^ 

Hli^'f  ""'v^v  ^^-  "*  "T  accomplishment,  Nick  held  to  the 
vifnw  .I-  .''''''  '"^'i^  ^  ^'^"^'^  ^y^  ^^'^""^J  tl^e  troubled, 
Jfii  T;.^  '*'T^  T^''''^  °^  *^«  "^er  ahead.  The  wind 
f^A  !k""^^S'^°^'''  ^^^^  •"'  "^°i«t  ^"^l  venomous  sting, 
crond^!'t«''''V7'''^  ^^""T  *^"  ^^^^  «'  ^he  bluff  a  bank  o 
cloud  1  ke  sulphur  smoke  was  lifted.  Gradually  Xavier 
ceased  his  jesting  and  became  quiet.  ^ 

"  Looks  like  a  hurricane,"  said  Nick. 

on!J5''"  h'?-"  l^'^  y-^^-'^^r,  "you   have  right,  Michie" 
and  he  called  in  his  rapid  patois  to  the  crew,  who  lounic^    ' 
forward  in  the  cabin's  shade.     There  came  to  my  mii^ 
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the  luomory  of  tliu*  hurricane  ut  Temple  Wow  U.njf  ajfo,  a 
Hlorm  that  Heeiiied  to  have  hroui^ht  mo  much  worrow  into 
my  life.     I  ^'liim't'd  at  Nick,  hul  his  fac  was  serene. 

The  cloud-hank  came  mm  in  Mack  and  vcjhiw  niasseM, 
and  the  MalYrnn  li},dit  I  recalled  so  well  turned  the  livinj,' 
^'reen  ot  the  forest  to  a  sickly  j>alh.r  and  the  yi-lh.w  river 
to  a  tin^'e  scarce  to  he  matclicd  un  earth.  Xavicr  had  the 
tiller  now,  an<l  the  men  u«re  .straininj^'  at  the  oars  to  send 
th«;  hoat  across  the  current  towards  the  nearer  western 
Hhore.  And  as  my  ;,'lance  took  in  the  scale  of  thing's,  the 
miles  of  hlutf  f row  .'lint,'  ahove  the  hottom,  the  river  that 
seemed  now  lik(*  a  lake  of  lava  ^'i-ntly  hoilin^',  and  the 
wilderness  <»f  the  western  shore  that  reacl!e<i  hcyond  the 
ken  of  man,  I  c(.uld  i  ot  hut  shudder  to  think  <.t'  the  con- 
flict of  nature's  forces  in  such  a  place.  A  ;L,'rim  stillness 
reii,'ned  over  all,  hrokeii  oidy  now  and  a«/ain  hy  a  sharp 
command  from  Xavier.  The  men  w«uo  rowing  for  their 
lives,  the  sweat  ^distenin^'  on  their  red  face.s. 
"She  come,"  .said  Xavier. 

I   looked,  not  to   the  northeast  wlience   the    hanks  of 
cloud  had  risen,  but  to  the  simihw.st,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  a  little  speck  was  there  against  the  iuirrying  Him 
of  cloud.     We  were  drawing  near  the  forest  line,'  where  a 
little  c:     k  njade  an  indentaticm.     I    listened,  and  from 
afar  came  a  scmnd  like  the  strumming  of  low  notes  on  a 
guitar,  and  .sad.     The  terrified  scream  of  a  panther  broke 
the  silence  of  the  forest,  and  then  the  other  distant  note 
grew  stronger,  and  stronger  yet,  and  rose  to  a  high  hum  like 
unto  no  .sound  on  this  earth,  and  mingled  with  it  now  was  a 
lashing    like    water   falling    from    a   great    height.       VVe 
grounded,  and  Xavier,  .seizing  a  great  tow-rope,  C'aped  into 
the  .shaUow  water  and  pa.ssed  the  'light  around  a  trunk. 
1  cried  out  to  Nick,  but  my  voice  was  drowned.     He  .seized 
me  and  Hung  me  under  the  cabin's  lee.  and  tl.en  ab..ve 
the  fearful  note  of  the  storm  came  cracklings  like  gun- 
shots of  great  trees  snapping  at  their  truidc.      We  saw 
the  forest  wall  burst  out  — how  far  away  I  know  not  — 
and  the  air  was  filled  as  with  a  ilock  of  giant  birds,  and 
boughs  crashed  on  the  roof  of  the   eubin  and   tore    the 
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«<•...  an,l  li.ui.l..,,, ,  ,       ,       n    N  (,    I"  "r' '''"'  ","  "!'-"■>• 

fr..™  .!,„ ,.,..,.  ,„„i  ,„,,'■',, ':;  ::„  'z  ■:.  :,::';!;■"«,;  7  •;;;: 
af'r::::^  ;;'':;;:;r  ^-rn:;:;!  ;t;]7,,":;'' '"""'■' '^^'^ 

;;  ."'''■"'?.  "'!'l  J  ■■  I  •«'i>I.  clntchinir  Xi,k. 
where  he  ha.l  c.v,,t  i„to  (h,    fTr      ^f  '  l''"  ',""-"■" 

"lin'f  <;f  r  •  •   1      "^^'^l  V*^*"'  >^^'  i  i-s     iie  moaned      "  I 
am  tilt  fo  jt'di^'inont,  I.oM."  '"uutd.        i 

Nick  sliook  him  and  lauo-hed 
ch^c:'""  ""'  "'  """•  "'■'""••"  ''^  ''"'•^  ">•<"■•-  ffot  another 

'  You  ain't  Lnmc  vif    M.,-.,.  "  i.,.  ..,:.i 
"  Ooue  where  y"  .said  Nick. 
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*'  V»e  (lone  been  tolu  do  <iuality  '11  b«  jfdgeil  fu»t,  Mttrw,'* 
itaid  iiuniy. 

Nick  hauh'd  him  out  on  tho  fl«>or.  Climbinff  to  the 
deck,  wo  fouiul  timt  the  b(Hit  wuh  already  uiMler  way, 
running;  Hotithwnrd  in  thu  current  thiou^'h  the  nmity  rain. 
And  gazing  nhorewunl,  a  sight  met  my  «yi'»  which  I 
shall  nuvcr  forget.  A  wido  viMtii,  cariKJitMl  with  writ  k- 
age,  was  cut  through  the  forcHt  to  the  river's  edge,  and 
tl»o  yellow  water  was  Htrewn  for  miles  with  green  t>oughs. 
We  stared  down  it,  overwhelmeil,  until  we  had  jMissed 
beyond  its  line. 

"  It  is  as  straight,"  said  Nick,  "as  straight  as  one  of  her 
Majesty's  alleys  1  saw  cut  through  the  forest  at  Saint- 
Cloud.^' 

•  •••••• 

Had  I  space  and  time  to  give  a  faitliful  account  of  this 
journey  it  would  l)e  chielly  a  tribute  to  Xavier's  skill,  for 
they  who  have  not  put  themseivos  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Mississippi  in  a  small  craft  can  have  no  idea  of  tho  dan- 
gers of  such  a  voyage.  Infinite  experience,  a  keen  eye,  a 
steady  hand,  and  a  nerve  of  iron  are  renuired.  Now,  when 
the  current  swirled  almost  to  a  rapiil,  we  grazed  a  rock 
by  the  width  of  a  ripple  ;  and  again,  despite  the  effort  of 
Xavier  and  the  crew,  we  would  tear  the  limbs  from  a  huge 
tree,  which,  had  we  hit  it  fair,  would  have  ripped  ua  from 
bow  to  stern.  Once,  indeed,  we  were  fast  on  a  sand-bar, 
whence  (as  Nick  said)  Xavier  faiily  cursed  us  off.  We 
took  care  to  moor  at  night,  where  we  could  be  seen  as  little 
as  possible  from  the  river,  and  divic'ed  the  watches  lest  we 
should  be  surprised  by  Indians.  /  nd,  as  we  went  south- 
ward, our  hands  and  faces  became  blotched  all  over  by 
the  bites  of  mosquitoes  and  flies,  and  wo  smothered  our- 
selves under  blankets  to  get  rid  of  them.  At  times  wo 
fished,  and  one  evening,  after  we  had  passed  the  expanse 
of  water  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  Nick  pulled  a  hideous 
thing  from  the  inscrutable  yellow  depths,  —  a  slimy,  scale- 
less  catfish.  He  came  up  like  a  log,  and  must  have  weighed 
seventy  pounds.  Xavier  and  his  men  and  myself  made  two 
good  meals  of  him,  but  Nick  would  not  touch  the  meat. 
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Tha  jrrent  river  tccmea  with  life.     There  wero  flock. 

oltea  h..ttr.l    he  par.MjueU  rhatlerinL'  it.  th..  foieniM      An.l 

of  th.,  Hhaff^y  hca.i  of  a  h.-ur  above  the  brown  V^eru 

t  ..re  an  I  shot    urn       It  took  the  seven  «.f  nn  to  .Im-  bin 

'    l;ounl,  and  then  I  cleaned  an.l  .skinne.l  bin.  an  T  m    , 

t.i'Ufht   me.  and  nhowed   Jean   how   to   ,,„t   the  ea.      fat 

juui  l.ver  .n  rowH  on  u  nkcwer  and  wra  ,  it  u    the     ...'« 

'^"u  kereh.uf  and   roa«t   it   U-fore   the  tire.     N  'k         nd 

.    We  passed  the  ffreat,  red  Chickasaw  Ithiff,  which  sits  fae 
.n»  westward  h,.king  over  the  limith-ss  I.oulh  na  f  rest- 
where  new  and  won.lrouH  vines  and  th.wers  jjrew  a,,    rune 
to  tho  beautiful  Walnut  Hills  crowned  byS  i   .  C 

o^t^'tlrOrfwrrr '•ir.r'  ^"^''"'^;^  ^•"'^'^^«'-'  !>";  pressed 
and  sinen      T  '   »'«  ^^ave  of  n.ar.y  a  keel  boat  before 

ami  »  nco.  1  us  was  by  far  the  most  dan^^erous  place  on 
the  Mississippi,  an.l  Xavier  was  never  weary  of  rec.  ntinS 
many  ponlous  escapes  there,  or  tellin;?  how  suchin    such 

lack  of  ^kluT;  'r*  T"'^  '"  ^'"  !""'»  '^y  ---  'f"t 
lack  of  skill  of  particular  boatmen  ho  knew  (,f.     And  in- 

walnut  Hills  were  behind  us. 

fuiiv^''"»'rf '  ''^''',"''"  ^'"  '""'"^  *«  ^^•'^^'  ^  little  resont- 
!a  r  •   '^  y^^'^Y^^''^  to  you  say  that  there  is  four  foot  on 

n?  tnf  7  1    .       1°  "'''''*'  *''  ^'''^"'""  ^^''t'l  J"«  hand  expressive 
oMotal  destruction;  "  ze  tornado,  I  would  sooner  have 

Mattamun,  dame  jolie, 
Ou  tit  allt  votrt  mart  f ' " 
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"-4A,  tonjonra  les  dama!"'  said  Xavier.  "But  I  tell 
you,  Michie,  le  diable,  —  he  is  at  ze  bottom  of  ze  Grand 
Gulf  tmd  his  mouth  open  —  so."  And  he  suited  the  action 
to  the  word. 

At  night  we  tied  up  under  tlie  si  e  within  earshot  of 
the  .lutter  of  the  phice,  and  twice  that  night  I  awoke  with 
clinched  hands  from  a  dream  of  being  si)un  fiercely  against 
tiio  rock  of  which  Xavier  had  told,  and  sucked  into  the 
devirs  mouth  under  the  water.  Dawn  came  as  I  was 
fighting  the  mosquitoes, — a  still,  sultry  dawn  with  thun- 
der uiuttering  in  the  distance. 

We  breakfasted  in  silence,  and  with  the  crew  standing 
ready  at  the  oars  and  Xavier  scanniu'^  the  wide  expanse 
of  waters  ahead,  seeking  for  that  unmarked  point  whence 
to  embark  on  this  perilous  journey,  we  floated  down  the 
stream.  The  i)r')spect  was  sutliciently  disquieting  on  that 
murky  day.  Below  us,  on  the  one  hand,  a  rocky  bluff 
reached  out  into  the  river,  and  on  the  far  side  was  a  timber- 
clad  point  round  which  the  Mississippi  doubled  and  flowed 
back  on  itself.  It  needed  no  trained  eye  to  guess  at  the 
perils  of  the  place.  On  the  one  side  the  mighty  current 
charged  against  the  bluff  and,  furious  at  the  obstacle,  lashed 
itself  into  a  hundred  sucks  and  whirls,  their  course  marked 
by  the  flotsam  plundered  from  the  forests  above.  Woe 
betide  the  boat  that  got  into  this  devil's  caldron !  And 
on  the  other  side,  near  the  timbered  point,  ran  a  counter 
current  marked  by  forest  wreckage  flowing  up-stream. 
To  venture  too  far  on  this  side  was  to  be  grounded  or  at 
least  to  be  sent  back  to  embark  once  more  on  the  trial. 

But  where  was  the  channel?  We  watched  Xavier  with 
bated  breath.  Not  once  did  he  take  his  eyes  from  the 
swirling  water  ahead,  but  gave  the  tiller  a  '  ouch  from  time 
to  time,  now  right,  now  left,  and  called  in  a  monotone  for 
the  port  or  starboard  oars.  Nearer  and  nearer  we  sped, 
dodging  the  snags,  until  the  water  boiled  around  us,  and 
suddenly  the  boat  shot  forward  as  in  a  mill-race,  and  we 
clutched  the  cabin's  roof.  A  triumphant  gleam  was  in 
Xavier's  eyes,  for  he  had  hit  the  channel  squarely.  And 
then,   like   a   monster  out  of  the  deep,  the  scaly,  black 
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back  of  a  great  north-rn  pine  was  flunff  up  beside  us  ind 

ed^e"  f  the'^""  '''  I'T'"''  ""^'^  wc^vL  at  tlu    very 
edge  of  the  foam-specked,  spiniiiiur  water.     But  Xivier 

saw  It  aud  quick  as  iigi.tnini  brought  his  ht^n  m..  \  d 

laughed  as  he  heard  it  crunching  ah'^ng  our  keel      A  ml    o 

we  came  swiftly  around  the  btnd   and   int.,  safety     nee 

more.     The  next  day  there  was  the  I'otiic   (tulf  \v iS 

bothered  Xavier  very  little,  an.l   the  day    if  •      h-a  we 

came  .n  s>ght  of  Natchez  on  her  hei^^hts  U    ,4i  11  o  ,r 

boat  ui  an,ongst  the  others  that  lined  the  shoV      envied 

at  by  loungn.g  Indians  there,  and  eyed  sus  ido;,;Trbv  ^ 

cinu  a  night  that  Xavier  and  his  crew  miHit  r'et  nrooerlv 
drunk  on  tajia,  while  Nick  and  I  walkedSil  out  te  town 

Snfsh:;r  ^";  ..r'tl'r  ""^^^''T'^  ^'^  eommalidant,'i: 
miistitd      inner    that  we   might  present  our  letters  and 
obtain  h,s  passport.     Natchez  at  that  date  was  a  su  li  Lnt  y 
unkempt  and  evi    place  of  dirty,  ramshackle  lu,uses    i  d 
gambling  dens  where  men  of  the  four  nations  g  med 
quarre  led  and   fought.     We   were   glad  enou^4   t     Tt 

bv  tCl  '  ^"nri^  /•  "'•"'"^'  ^^avier  sc.niewhat'' sad: lei^d 
by  the  loss  of  tlnrtj'  ivres  of  which  he  had  no  memory,  and 

pockets.     I  have  mine  yet  among  my  i)apers. 

"  Concedo  Uore  >/  sff/iiro  pamporte  a  Don  David  Ritchie 
para  que  pme  a  la  Nueva  Orlrans  par  Agna.  Pido  y  en- 
cargo  no  se  le  ponga  emharazor  ^^  :/ en 

A  few  days  more  and  we  were  running  between  low 
shores  which  seemed  to  hold  a  dark  enchantment.     Til 

X-^Zrl\  7:^  ""i  "^'  ""^^  ""'  "^^"  the  Mississippi,  and 
Xavier  called  them  bayous,  and  often  it  took  much  skill 
and  foresight  on  his  part  not  to  be  shot  into  the  lane  they 
made  in  the  dark  forest  of  an  evening.  And  the  forest. 
Unl.f,^  an  unpenetrable  mystery,  a  strange  tangle  (,f 

fantastic  growths:  the  live-oak  (ch^nnvert)  its  wide- 
spreading  limbs  hung  funereally  with  Spanish'  moss  and 
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twined  in  the  mistletoe's  death  embrace;  the  dark  cypress 
swamp  with  the  conelike  knees  above  the  yellow' back- 
waters ;  and  here  and  there  grew  the  bridelike  magnolia 
which  we  had  known  in  Kentucky,  wafting  its  perfume 
over  the  waters,  and  wondrous  flowers  and  vines  and  trees 
with  French  names  that  bring  back  the  scene  to  nie  even 
now  with  a  whiff  of  romance,  bois  d'arc,  lilac,  grande 
volaille  (water-lily).  Birds  flew  hither  and  thither  (the 
names  of  every  one  of  which  Xavier  knew),  — the  whis- 
tling papabot,  the  mournful  bittern  (garde-soleil),  and  the 
night-heron  (groabeck),  who  stood  like  a  sentinel  on  the 
points. 

One  night  I  awoke  with  the  sweat  starting  from 
my  brow,  trying  to  collect  my  senses,  and  I  lay  on  my 
blanket  listening  to  such  plaintive  and  heart-rending 
cries  as  I  had  never  known.  Human  cries  thev  were, 
ones  as  of  children  in  distress,  and  I  rose  to  a"  sitting 
posture  on  the  deck  with  my  hair  standing  up  straight,  to 
discover  Nick  beside  me  in  the  same  position. 

"  God  have  mercy  on  us,"  I  heard  him  mutter,  "  what's 
that  ?  It  sounds  like  the  wail  of  all  the  babies  since  the 
world  began." 

We  listened  together,  and  I  can  give  no  notion  of  the 
hideous  mournfulness  of  the  sound.  We  lay  in  a  swampy 
little  inlet,  and  the  forest  wall  made  a  dark  blur  against 
the  star-studded  sky.  There  was  a  splash  near  the  boat 
that  made  me  clutch  my  legs,  the  wails  ceased  and  began 
again  with  redoubled  intensity.  Nick  and  I  leaped  to  our 
feet  and  stood  staring,  horrified,  over  the  gunwale  into 
the  black  water.  Presently  there  was  a  laugh  behind  us, 
and  we  saw  Xavier  resting  on  his  elbow. 

«  What  devil-haunted  place  is  this  ?  "  demanded  Nick. 

"  Ha,  ha,"  said  Xavier,  shaking  with  unseemlv  mirth, 
"you  have  never  heard  ze  alligator  sing,  Michie  ?" 

"  Alligator !  "  cried  Nick ;  "  there  are  babies  in  the  water, 
I  tell  you." 

"  Ha,  ha,"  laughed  Xavier,  flinging  off  his  blanket  and 
searching  for  his  flint  and  tinder.  He  lighted  a  pine  knot, 
and  in  the  red  pulsing  flare  we  saw  what  seemed  to  be  a 
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nanaiest  tlung  at  the  seienaders.    When  we  arri^o  in  ihl 
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Nick  and  T  stood  by  the  mast  on  the  forward  part  of 
the  cabin,  starinj,'  at  the  distant,  low-lying  city,  while 
Xavier  songht  for  the  entrance  to  the  eddy  which  here 
runs  along  the  shore.  If  you  did  not  gain  this  entrance, 
—  so  he  explained.— you  were  carried  by  a  swift  current 
below  Ne^y  Orleans  and  inight  by  no  means  get  back  save 
by  the  hiring  of  a  cj  Xavier,  liowever,  was  not  to  be 

caught  thus,  and  pres...cly  we  were  gliding  quietly  alona 
the  eastern  bank,  or  levee,  which  held  back  the  river  from 
the  lowlands.  Then,  as  we  looked,  the  levee  became  an 
esplanade  shaded  by  tow?  of  willows,  and  through  them 
we  caught  sight  of  the  upper  galleries  and  low,  curviiio^ 
roofs  of  the  city  itself.  There,  cried  Xavier,  was  th? 
Lrovernors  house  on  the  corner,  where  the  great  iMiro 
lived,  and  beyond  it  the  house  of  tlie  Intendant;  and 
then,  gliding  into  an  open  space  between  tiie  keel  boats 
along  the  bank,  stared  at  by  a  score  of  boatmen  and  idlers 
from  above,  we  came  to  the  end  of  our  long  journey.  No 
sooner  had  we  made  fast  than  we  were  boarded  by  a 
shabby  customs  officer  who,  when  he  had  seen  our  pass- 
ports, bowed  politely  and  invited  us  to  land.  We  leaped 
ashore,  gained  the  gravelled  walk  on  the  levee,  and  looked 
about  us. 

Squajidity  first  met  our  eyes.  Below  us,  crowdod 
between  the  levee  and  the  row  of  houses,  were  dozens  of 
cqualRl  market-stalls  tended  by  cotton-clad  negroes.  Be- 
yond, .across  the  bare  Place  d'Armes,  a  blackened  gap  in 
the  line  of  ho"-es  bore  witness  to  the  devastation  of  the 
year  gone  by,  a\     \e  here  and  there  a  roof,  struck  by  the 
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have^Xr;:!  Js^^^^^^^^^^  who  .ev^ 

It  w,>,  like  unt"  nothi„rj'i°    '";  '"™"«'^-  ^''^^S-  oHy. 
an  adequate  notion  „f'K    Sw"ur''r  1  '"'  '  '''™ 

newer  ones,   Spanish  in   stvir  S  o  i^f         -^J^^^^^' *"^ 
roofs  of   red   tiles  anHcff^'  ^^^^^'    ^^^^^   curving 

on  lemoniolored  S  sTnce  Nlw^Orr'^"^  '^"^-""^ 
swamp,  the  older  houses  J^"'^,^^^^^^^  Orleans  was  in  a 

some  seven  feet  above  fhl„  T'^  J"""''^  '""^'^  lifted 
houses  had  wide  galllriel  on^^^^^^^^^^  'f  •^''^"^^^  '^''^ 
there  a  shop  was  s?t    n  til  ?    n      '^""^^^  ''^^-     ^^^^  and 

hung  in  the  doonva,.  aSdT^u^Lg  rasla^TfZl^'d" 
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Xavier  through  a  darkened  hall  to  a  wide  gallery  that 
overlooked  a  court-yard.  This  court-yard  was  shaded  by 
several  great  trees  which  grew  there;  the  house  and 
gallery  ran  down  one  other  side  of  it;  and  the  two  remain- 
ing sides  were  made  up  of  a  series  of  low  cabins,  these 
forming  the  various  outhouses  and  the  kitchen.  At  the 
far  end  of  this  gallery  a  sallow,  buxom  lady  sat  sewing  at 
a  table,  and  Xavier  saluted  her  very  respectfully. 

"  Madame,"  he  said,  "  I  have  brought  you  from  St.  Louis 
with  Michie  Gratiot's  compliments  two  young  American 
gentlemen,  who  are  travelling  to  amuse  themselves." 

The  lady  rose  and  beamed  upon  us. 

"From  Monsieur  Gratiot,"  she  said;  "you  are  very 
welcome,  gentlemen,  to  such  poor  accommodations  as  I 
have.  It  is  not  unusual  to  have  American  gentlemen  in 
New  Orleans,  for  many  come  here  first  and  last.  And  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  two  of  my  best  rooms  are  vacant. 
Zoey !  " 

There  was  a  shrill  answer  from  the  court  below,  and  a 
negro  girl  in  a  yellow  turban  came  running  up,  while 
Madame  Bouvet  bustled  along  the  gallery  and  opened  the 
doors  of  two  darkened  rooms.  Within  I  could  dimly  see 
a  walnut  dresser,  a  chair,  an<'  walnut  bed  on  which  was 
spread  a  mosquito  bar. 

'  Voild,  Messieurs,"  cried  Madame  Bouvet,  "there  is 
still  a  little  time  for  a  siesta.  No  siesta  !  "  cried  Madame, 
eying  us  aghast;  "ah,  the  Americars  they  never  rest  — 
never." 

We  bade  farewell  to  the  good  Xavier,  promising  to  see 
him  soon;  and  Nick,  shouting  to  Benjy  to  open  the  saddle- 
bags, proceeded  to  array  himself  in  the  clotlies  which  had 
made  so  much  havoc  at  St.  Louis.  I  boded  no  good  from 
this  proceeding,  but  I  reflected,  as  I  watched  him  dress, 
that  I  might  as  well  try  to  turn  the  Mississippi  from  its 
course  as  to  attempt  to  keep  my  cousin  from  the  search 
for  gallant  adventure.  And  I  reflected  that  his  indul- 
gence in  pleasure-seeking  would  serve  the  more  to  divert 
any  siispicinns  which  might  fall  upon  my  own  head.  At 
last,  when  the  setting  sun  was  flooding  the  court-yard,  he 
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o™q!,"r^'"'  "P""  "'"  e''""^'  '^'"'y  '»  venture  forth  to 
Iie.isiu  to  ciil    It,  was  not  nnniucu  ut<.lv  eU'iin      H..f„r« 

engaged  at  eards,  waited  ,m  by  th.^  vt  i    v^  turl  TTy""" 

The;.iw^;;;:\ls;:^'urir:  ,r,"t',:Vttl',"?^^^^^ 

and  people  stoj.ped  to  stare  at  Niek  a.   we  pa  ,«|      hS 
whieh  had  suSeVnl.t  t„."^r,^  S::i^:r:^^:Z 

tension,  with  a  lii^h,  latticed  belfry  ad  hea  t\.^  f  ^"''.' 

ears  ?h1  et^trtrt^etref ''<'  "''"^-  ^''^''-^  "P  -"^ 
Br;ltrS„gX.X'!'ra"nrel?  '''  ""^  "' 
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"  Who  wants  to  climb  tlie  walls  ?  "  said  Niok,  distrusted. 

"The  young  ladies  of  the  town  go  to  bchooi  here,"  I 
answered;  "it  is  a  convent." 

♦'  It  might  stTve  to  pass  tlie  time,"  said  Nick,  gazing 
with  a  new  intt;rest  at  the  latticed  windows.  »•  How  much 
would  you  take,  my  friend,  to  let  us  in  at  the  back  way 
this  evening?"  he  demanded  «»f  tiie  porter  in  French. 

The  good  man  gasped,  lifted  hi^t  hands  in  horror,  and 
straightway  let  loose  upon  Nick  a  torrent  of  French  iti- 
vectives  that  had  not  the  least  effect  except  to  cause  a 
blacksmith's  apprentice  and  two  negroes  to  stt)p  and  stare 
at  us. 

"  Pooh  !  "  exclaimed  Nick,  when  the  man  had  paused 
for  want  of  breath,  "  it  is  no  trick  to  get  over  that  wall." 

*^ Bon  Z>it;u/"  cried  the  porter,  ''you  are  Kentuckians, 
yes  ?  I  might  have  known  that  you  were  Kentuckians, 
and  I  shall  advise  the  good  sisters  to  put  glass  on  the  wall 
and  keep  a  watch." 

"  The  young  ladies  are  beautiful,  you  say  ?"  said  Nick. 

At  this  juncture,  with  the  negroes  grinning  and  the 
porter  near  bursting  with  rage,  there  came  out  of  the  lodge 
the  fattest  woman  I  have  ever  seen  for  her  size.  She 
seized  her  husband  by  the  back  of  his  loose  frock  and 
pulled  him  away,  crying  out  that  he  was  losing  time  by 
talking  to  vagabonds,  besides  disturbing  the  good  sisters. 
Then  we  went  away,  Nick  following  the  convent  wall 
down  to  the  river.  Turning  southward  under  the  bank 
past  the  huddle  of  market-stalls,  we  came  suddenly  upon 
a  sight  that  made  us  pause  and  wonder. 

New  Orleans  wjis  awake.  A  gay  and  laughing  throng 
paced  the  esplanade  on  the  levee  under  the  willows,  with 
here  and  there  a  cavalier  on  horseback  on  the  Royal  Road 
below.  Across  the  Place  d'Armes  the  spire  of  the  parish 
church  stood  against  the  fading  sky,  and  to  the  westward 
the  mighty  river  stretched  away  like  a  gilded  floor.  It 
was  a  strange  throng.  There  were  grave  Spaniards  in 
long  cloaks  and  feathered  beavers;  jolly  merchants  and 
artisans  in  she  t  linen  jackets,  each  with  his  tabatiere,  the 
wives  with  bits  of  finery,  the  children  laughing  and  shout- 
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ing  and  dodging  in  nnd  out  betvvocn  fathers  and  mothers 
beanunK'  with  .luiet  prido  and  eont.'ntment ;  Hwiirthy  boat- 
men  with  th.Mr  w.,,shMl  belts,  jraudy   ..egresses  chanting 
in  the  sott  natois  and  here  and  there  a  blanketed  Indian 
JVor  was    this  all       «„„.e  «ceasi.)n  (s.,   Madame    H„uvet 

^^vn  ;  /'•?  '"''*  .^'■■'"^''"  *  HI>rinkling  of  fashion  to 
town  that  (lay,  and  it  was  n  fashi..n  to  astonish  me. 
Ihere  were  fine  gentlen.en  with  swurds  and  silk  waist- 
coats  and  sdver  shoe-buekles,  and  ladies  in  tilmv  snnuner 
gowns,  (ireuze  ruled  the  m.ule  in  France  then;  but  New 
Orleans  had  not  got  beyond  Watteau.  As  for  Nick  and 
me,  Nve  knew  nothing  of  Greu/e  and  Watteau  then,  and  wo 
could  only  stare  in  astonisiunent.  And  for  once  we  saw 
an  ofhcer  of  the  Louisiana  Regiment  resplendent  in  a 
uniform  that  might  have  served  at  court. 

Ay,  and  there  was  yet  another  sort.     Every  flatboat- 
man  who  returned  to  Kentucky  was  full  of  tales  of  the 

whf-l  7' h'T^^  "^•V'''  quadroons  and  octoroons,  stories 
which  I  had  taken  with  u  grain  of  salt;  but  they  had  not 
ndeed  been  greatly  overdrawn.  For  hero  were  these 
latlie:,  in  tlie  flesh,  their  great,  opaque,  almond  eyes  con- 
suming  us  with  a  swift  glance,  and  each  walking  with  a 
languid  grace  beside  her  duenna.  Their  faces  were  like 
old  ivory,  their  dress  the  stern  Miro  himself  could  scarce 
repress.  In  former  times  they  had  been  lavish  in  their 
hnery,  and  even  novv  earrings  still  gleamed  and  color 
broke  out  irrepressibly. 

Nick  ^vas  delighted,  but  he  had  not  dragged  me  twice 
the  length  of  the  esplanade  ere  his  eye  was  caught  by  a 
young  lady  in  pink  who  sauntered  between   an   elderly 

f resse™*"   '"^  ^'^^  ^""^  *  ^""""^  ""^^   '"''''^  ^^3^^^^ 

I  laughed. 

"  T,7  ^^^®  ^"*^  *o  choose,  I  suppose,  and  all  falls  your 
way,    1  answered. 

mrl  ^^'L^T^I  "   ^^  f "  x^'  ^^i^^"^  ™^  ^«  st"e  after  the 
girl,    what  a  face,  and  what  a  form  !     And  what  a  carriage, 
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by  Jovo  !  Thero  in  breeding  f(.r  you  I  Arul  Daw  rliil 
J-*..!  murk  th«  ff.ntU.  r..u,uk..l  urn,  /  Tbunk  beuvon  tbe^a 
short  HleovcH  are  t\w  fashi„i,." 

"You  are  mad,  Nick,"  I  answered,  pullinj?  him  on, 
"thene  pep  e  are  not  to  be  stared  at  mo.  Ami  .twoi 
present  our  IvUvvh  to  M,.nHi..ur  .lo  Su'  a-Gre,  it  will  not 
be  diHuult  to  know  any  of  them." 

i«  r  hr'm   ■  "n ''*  '"*'  "l'''''J  ^''"""-  """''  '"^''''-  '"•  I'UHband, 
18  I   »>r.ite.     On  ,ny  „„ul,  they  are  quarrellinir." 

Ihe  three  had  stopped  by  a  bend,  ur.der  a  tree.  The 
young  man,  who  wore  ehuet  silk  and  a  swoni,  had  one 
of  those  thin  faces  of  dirty  complexion  which  show  the 
ravages  of  dissipation,  and  he  was  talking  with  a  rat.iditv 
and  vehemence  of  , which  only  a  Latin  tongue  will  adn.it. 
We  could  see,  likewise,  that  the  girl  was  answering  with 
ipirit,  — indeed,  I  should  write  a  stronger  word  than 
gpint,-- while  the  elderly  gentleman,  wh..  had  a  good- 
humored  fleshy  face  and  Hgure,  was  plain! v  doing  his  best 
to  calm  them  both.  People  who  were  passing  stared  curi- 
ously at  the  three. 

"Vour  divinity  evidently  has  a  temper,  "  I  remarked. 
h  or  that  scoundel  —  certainly,"  said  Nick ;  "  but  come, 
they  are  moving  on." 

"  You  mean  to  follow  them  ?  "  I  exclaimed 
"  Why  not  y  "  said  he.     "  We  will  Hnd  out  where  they 
live  and  who  they  are,  at  least." 

"  And  you  have  taken  a  fancy  to  this  girl  ?  " 
"I  have  looked  them  all  over,  and  she's  by  far  the  best 
1  ve  seen.     1  can  t.ay  so  much  honestly." 
"But  she  may  be  married,'  I  said  weakly. 
"Tut,  Davy,"  he  answered,  "it's  more  than  likely,  from 
violence  of  their  quarrel.     But  if  so,  we  will  try  again. " 
"  We  !  "  I  exclaimed. 

"Oh,  come  on  I "  he  cried,  dragging  me  by  the  sleeve, 
"or  we  shall  lose  them." 

^  I  resisted  no  longer,  but  followed  him  down  the  levee, 
m  my  heart  thanking  heaven  that  he  had  not  taken  a 
fanev  to  an  octoroon.  Twilight  had  set  in  strongly,  the 
gay  crowd  was  beginning  to  disperse,  and  in  the  distance 
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BUiiumeHs  tjfhinU.      1  hey   IuiiumI    into  ouo   of   th„   ,„.r. 
rower    strtH-ts,   an,l    w«    quickcTUMl    onr    «term  ii  u 

g UMunt.    ,n  the  houMen;  vo'iceH  .wui  la..«l.ter  .    .1  o,  A'^  « 
nkleof  u  ,.ntar,ea.ne  to  uh  from  couK-varii  a.ul  «.  ler  ' 
Hut  Nu-k,  hmTy,n^.on,came  near  to  bo  vli„ir  more     h?, 
one  re.pe..table  citi....n  wo  met  on  the  l.a,,,p  ki  !     Uo  to 
to  lie"  Jk"  '""'■''"*  "  ^'«"-"^«'»»  the  three'  were  ndwhero 

"Curne  the  luck!"  cried   Nick,  "we  have  lost  them 
The  next  tune  I'll  stop  for  no  e.-cj.lanation    "  ™' 

Ihere  wa«  no  particular  reason  why  I     muhl  hivn  Kn«n 

ss'iUtr',.;;:  "">■ "-' "  ■  i"""-  '•■^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^♦♦Aud  how  the  devil  are  we  to  know  it?"  demanded 
f«T.^-'*J'!\"'^'\™''  ^"^  '*  "»"ment,  hut  presently  I  hetran 

8a  d  80.     Nick  laughed  and  put  his  arm  around  mv  ne  'k 
You  have  no  mean  ability  for  intriirue  when  vo    not 

fn°1 '  ™'"-  .''^   ''  ^""^'"  ^''  «'^"''  "  '  vow  1  belie  e  you  are 
in  love  with  the  girl  yourself."  ^ 

scaldyltn  her.'^  "^''  ^""^  ^^'^'"^"--     ^»^-^'  ^  ^^^ 
-They  can't  he  far  off,"  said  Nick;  "we'll  pitch  on  a 
hkely  house  and  camp  in  front  of  it  until  bcultime." 

saidt"'"'Lf"thfnr;:;u..' ^''^  ^"^^'^"^^  ^^  '^  --^^'^»^'" 

uni!^''''''^^'^  """'  ^"^,^>alf^vay  down  the  block  wo  came 
upon  a  new  house  with  more  pretensions  than  its  ncM.! 

wal  a  h  ;rrK  ^'^'V-  ^'"'^  ^'-^'"^  ^'^«  street,  and  the  e 
was  a  high  adobe  wall  into  which  a  pair  of  gates  were 
aet  and  a  wicket  opening  in  one  of  them.  Over  the  wall 
eaehV.t'"^  ?"^^\"^  "'''^^"^•'••'^  ^"'^  "range  boughs.  O 
lit  nit  ',t  T'^r-'^V'^  crounhing  lion  was^outlined  dim  y 
against  the  fainting  light,  and,  by  crossing  the  street  we 
could  see  the  upper  line  of  a  latticed  gallery  under  the 
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Nick  inunnunnK  «il  Hn,t.  ,.f  ri.li.uluuH  tinners  i„  my  .-ur. 

into  Uh.  hjrla  „f  «  pul.l,..  ..xuiniriuli-.n.     ]  p„i  „,i,  ^„  %l,^ 
ftM  plamly  UH  I  roj.l.l,  »n.|  vvuh  dr.  ..4,1,,^.  my  i„t..„lion  of 

Hrrpt...!  III...      I  !,„  voi(».8  eatne  fr<.m  tlai  Imwvd  Kulli-rv. 

n  it' ..  ;7/'r" ';"'' "'  i'"'^i'  '^"^ """"  ^"'*''  «•»  '•'•«■»• "»» "»Kry 
i  r .  r  v^r "  i"^  '^"'•';' '"" '""'  '''^  ••"  '''^"  ^i^'»'i »"»«'«« 

t  i^umh  tl.o  wonm.iH  vo.oe,  low-piuhcl  an.|  vibrant  uh 
though  inmHtinif  upon  u  rt.fuHul,  «,h|  tho  niauH  Mcurct,  n.lult 
In/Mnu'l'  ^^'''  '^yl-'U^rl.  with  l,alkv.|  passi.,,.,  now  nhaken 
N  k  .' ^^"^'•  '  '""'•  ^>^'^'"^ i"^'  l'"'  Pl^'tx.  at  once,  hut 
Nick  clutchcl  my  arm  tightly:  an<l  H.i.hhnlv.aH  I  hUhhI  un- 
dHculed     h«  voic.^  cruMecl  entirely,  ihero  were  th«  hou.uIh 

I  the  all  but  .hirkneMs  we  Haw  a  li^^uro  climb  over  t1,e  rail- 
mg,  hang  mispend,-,!  for  an  instant,  and  drop  lightly  to  the 
pround.      Ihen  camo  the  light  relief  of  a  wornan'H  gown 

gusto  I     the  wickpt  iu  the  gate  opetied  an.I  Hhimmed,  and 
tt  man  run     t  top  speed  along  the  banquette  towards  the 

Instinctively  I  seized  Nick  by  the  arm  as  ho  started  out 
of  the  doorway. 

li^f  ^i?^^"'    '"-'  '-'"^'^  ""grily,  "let  me  go,  Davy." 
ilut  I  held  on.  r,  , 

"Are  you  mad?"  I  said. 

He  did  not  answer,  but  twisted  and  struggled,  and 
before  I  k.unv  what  he  was  doing  he  had  pushed  n.e  olT 
the  stone  step  into  a  tangle  of  blackened  beams  behind. 
WnPT.  1"?  ?'"!"  ^"  ^''v«/»y«t'lf,  und  it  was  mere  good 
fortune  that  I  did  n..t  break  an  :mkle  in  the  fall.  When  I 
^niSl'""-  •  '^  «tep  again  he  was  gone  after  the  man,  and 
a  portly  citizen  stood  ,n  front  of  -ne,  looking  into  the  door- 
way. ° 


TriK  STHANnK  CTTV 


m 


imrHU,.,rmv  wav    .  '    i .  ''      '"  »'••"   ""•-•i",.,«  I 

nuuh  calm.uMM  «-...":.. ^/  axl  axvut  t!.o  iHsuf  with  an 


1 1"  n..^    .  n,»t,  after  all,  havo 


nuiih  caljiin(.f».s  as  i>o8nil>lo. 
caujrlit  the  f,.l|„^v. 

.  m:!rr;:;;:;tr,C'l:,;;,,t,t!:  t;- » «*  ■■•"«.■. 

".y  way  l„„.k  ,„  my  I,  L   .     n     r  "^'r"""'"  >'  '"'""I 

.m„,s  h,  tiu.ir  .i,i,-,-»u.c.>i  .',,J,t'X^,, ,':;'?, 

that  hovered  nroun.l  thii  oiiridliH  " 

men.      But,   Monnieur."  sho^Mu.,    "\,,        '      VV""^ 
Slipper         And    iil,..r,.    :.    \i       ■         ■>    '    ''"^"   '""•    "" 

adventure      Hn,ve,i.  X    ?i  I       ..•"■'"'  P''"I'<-'nsity  for 
me  sit  down  •,(  tl.r.  Vi  ,       ""'"'"K  '""'•<!  timn  to  l,id 

lights  .^„7".tlt?i-^,;-~^^^^^^ 
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with  avidity,  notwithstanding  my  uneasiness  of  mind, 
watching  the  while  the  party  at  the  far  end  of  the  room. 
There  were  five  young  gentlemen  playing  a  game  I 
knew  not,  with  intervals  of  intense  silence,  and  boisterous 
lau^liter  and  execrations  while  the  cards  were  being  shuf- 
fled and  the  money  rang  on  the  board  and  glasses  were 
being  filled  from  a  stand  at  o;ie  side.  Presently  Madame 
Bouvet  returned,  am'  placing  before  me  a  cup  of  wondrous 
coffee,  advanced  down  the  ruom  towards  them. 

"Ah,  Messieurs,"  she  cried,  "you  will  ruin  mv  noor 
house."  ^  ^ 

The  five  rose  and  bowed  with  marked  profundity. 
One  of  them,  with  a  puffy,  weak,  good-natured  face,  an- 
swered her  briskly,  and  after  a  little  raillery  she  came 
back  to  me.  I  had  a  question  not  over  discreet  on  my 
tongue's  tip. 

"  There  are  some  fine  residences  going  up  here,  Madame," 
I  said. 

"Since  the  fire.  Monsieur,  the  dreadful  fire  of  Good 
Friday  a  year  ago.     You  admire  them  ?  " 

"  I  saw  one,"  I  answered  with  indifference,  "  with  a 
wall  and  lions  on  the  gate-posts  — " 

^'Mon  Dieu,  t'lat  is  a  house,"  exclaimed  Madame;  "it 
belongs  to  Monsieur  de  Saint-Gre." 

"  To  Monsieur  de  Saint-Gre  !  "  I  repeated. 

She  shot  a  look  at  me.  She  had  bright  little  eyes  like 
a  bird's,  that  shone  in  the  candlelight. 

"  You  know  him.  Monsieur  ?  " 

"  I  heard  of  hiin  in  St.  Louis,"  I  answered. 

"  You  will  meet  hiin,  no  doubt,"  she  continued.  "  He 
IS  a  very  fine  gentleman.  His  grandfather  was  Commis- 
sary-general of  the  colony,  and  he  himself  is  a  cousin  of 
the  Marquis  de  Saint-Grd,  who  has  two  chateaux,  a  house 
in  Paris,  and  is  a  favorite  of  the  King."  She  paused,  as 
if  to  let  this  impress  itself  upon  me,  and  added  archly, 
"  Tenez,  Monsieur,  there  is  a  daughter  —  " 

She  stopped  abruptly. 

I  followed  her  glance,  and  my  first  impression  —  of 
claret-color  —  gave  me  a  shuck.      My  second  couiirmed 
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it,  for  in  the  semi-darkness  beyond  the  rays  of  the  candle 
was  a  thin,  eager  face,  prematurely  liut-d,  witli  coal-black 

ustrous  eyes  that  spoke  eloquently  of  indulijence  In  an 
instant  I  knew  it  to  be  that  of  the  young  man  whom  I 
had  seen  on  the  levee.  ^     ^  ^  ^ 

"Monsieur  Auguste  ?"  stammered  Madame, 
u  J-  ;;"  .?"*'   ^^''^''^^"   lie  cried    gayly,   with   a    bow- 

he"bowl''Ywm  ''''f\''  it,lseVah  the  pun'r"; 
a  :eerof  accu^^edT.rek'"^'  ^^-'"^^'^  ''''^''  '  ^'^^'^  ^^^  ^^ 
"Monsieur  your  father  has   relented,   perhaps,"   said 
Madame,  deferentially.  ^       ^  ' 

^nn^'^jf^'^  \?"'^  ^^l  >'°""ff  "^•'^"'  " "''t  a  sou.     Cost 
M    i  ave   r  t"  ™''f  '^'f '"  ^"^  ''«  *^PP«^^  »••«  P^^ket 
Madame  "  """'         '  ^"^  '"^  "'^  ^"  "^  feet  again. 

He  spoke  with  a  note  of  triumph,  and  Madame  took  a 
curiou3  step  towards  him. 

^^Quest-ce-que  c'est.  Monsieur  Auguste?"  she  inquire.!. 
K..i'     !f  T  something  that  glittered  from  his  pocket  an 

shfrdtt^iatrJt;.^^'^^^  '^"^   '-'^   '^'^   -''-   ^^^'^^^^ 

heheldnn/hiT  ™y^f^«"ff«   to-night.     J-./W."'   a„d 

bfddPr   «n^  '"n^  *^'"§^'  "^^^^'  ^^^«  t«  tt^«  J'iffhest 

bidder,  and  you   will  agree   that  it   is  worth  a  pretty 

atThe^tlhlP    m"5  their  chairs  and  clustered  around  him 
at  the  table,  Madame  m  their  midst,  starincr  with  bent 
heads  a    the   trinket  which   he   held    to   thS     ight      I 
was  Madame's  voice  I  heard  first,  in  a  kind  of  fi|htened 

tutf'lkJT^J^S"'  ^"^"^'''  ^■"■' ""'  '">'  P-'  -'"> 

"  Why  not?  -  demanded  the  young  man   indifferentlv 
"It  was  painted  by  Boze,  the  back  is  solid  gold   ami  tl  ; 
Jew  in  the  Rue  Toulouse  will  give  me  four  hundr;]  Ivr  ' 
lor  it  to-morrow  mnrnin"-."  ^*  iivii.3 

There  followed  immediately  such  a  chorus  of  questions, 
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exclamations,  and  shrill  protests  from  Madame  Bouvet, 
that  1  (being  such  a  laborious  French  scholar)  could  dis- 
tinguish but  little  of  what  they  said.  I  looked  in  wonder- 
ment at  the  gesticulating  figures  grouped  against  the 
light,  Madame  imploring,  the  youthful  profile  of  the  new- 
comer marked  with  a  cynical  and  scornful  refusal.  More 
than  once  I  was  for  rising  out  of  my  chair  to  go  over  and 
see  for  myself  what  the  object  was,  and  then,  suddenly,  I 
perceived  Madame  Bouvet  coming  towards  me  in  evident 
agitation.     She  sank  into  the  chair  beside  me. 

"If  I  had  four  hundred  livres,"  she  said,  "if  I  had  four 
hundred  livres  I " 

"And  what  then?"  I  asked. 

"Monsieur,"  she  said,  "a  terrible  thing  has  happened. 
Auguste  de  Saint-Gre  — "  o  t-f 

"Auguste  de  Saint-Gre!  "  I  exclaimed. 
"He  is  the  son  of  that  Monsieur  de  Saint-Gre  of  whom 
we  spoke,  she  answered,  "  a  wild  lad,  a  spendthrift,  a  gam- 
bier,  if  you  like.  And  yet  he  is  a  Saint-Gre,  Monsieur, 
and  1  cannot  refuse  him.  It  is  the  miniature  of  Mademoi- 
selle Helene  de  Saint-Gre,  the  daughter  of  the  Marquis 
sent  to  Mamselle  'Toinette,  his  sister,  from  France.  How 
he  has  obtained  it  I  know  not." 

"Ah!"  I  exclaimed  sharply,  the  explanation  of  the 
Mene  of  which  I  had  been  a  witness  coming  to  me  swiftly. 
The  rascal  had  wrenched  it  from  her  in  the  gallerv  and 
fled.  ^        "^ 

"  Monsieur,"  continued  Madame,  too  excited  to  notice 
my  interruption,  "  if  I  had  four  hundred  livres  I  would 
buy  It  of  him,  and  Monsieur  de  Saint-Gre  pere  would 
willingly  pay  it  back  in  the  morning." 

I  reflected.  I  had  a  letter  in  my  pocket  to  Monsieur  de 
Saint-Gre,  the  sum  was  not  large,  and  the  act  of  Monsieur 
Auguste  de  Saint-Gre  in  every  light  was  detestable.  A 
rising  anger  decided  me,  and  I  took  a  wallet  from  my 
pocket.  *^ 

"  I  will  buy  the  miniature,  Madame,"  I  said. 

She  looked  at  me  in  astonishment. 

"  God  bless  you.  Monsieur,"  she  cried;  "if  you  could  see 
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Mamselle  Toinette  you  would  pay  twice  the  sum      Th« 

A".uste-"«h:7  'T\  .1!^""^^''^  Au^lstlT^ns,^ 
tX;  ru^^;:^}'''^  "^^^-^  '^  ^  ^-^l--"  -1-  will 
The  8IX  younp  men  stopped  talking  and  stared  at  mn 
with  one  accord.  Madaini  arose,  and  I  folio  ved  Wr 
down  the  room  towards  them,  and  nd  it  mi  7 
my  indignation,  I  should  hav^Ndt  s'u  1  tl"  i.li^uloJr 
Jnn^"^  ^^^«7^'"r  '!«  Saint-(ird   can.e  fc.rward    lit        'e 

fn^iriirmeTv^;"^^^"^'^  ^^  -''''  '^  ''^'  '^^^ 
"  Monsieur  is  an  American,"  he  said. 

mvfo^rt  ^l'«'™""»'=!'«  H^li'«  Je  sii„t.G  I  daughtf    of 

ooL  „  "  aid  t^'T  °^K^''"""  V""''  "'o  l'""or  tobea 
cousin,    ana  he  made  a  bow      "  Tf  iu  hir  tUr.  t 

painter,  Joseph   Boze.  and    Mademo  i,  e'drslrc"! 
herself  is  a  favor  te  of  her  Maiestv  "     Hp  h.i^  .u 

gemUtarthVITwe':  «^°"'"  """  ^'^  ""  ^-^^ 

"All  of  which  is  neither  here  nor  there  Alonsipnr  "  t 

onr'^'/if  ^"''P^^;     "  ^^^'  q"^«ti«n  is  pureT;  fcon Terciai 

^osCn'''"  "°''"^  ^°  ^^^^^^^  the 'lady '^chrcteroi 

Mnnil7^^^  f '^'  ^^o»sieur,"  Madame  Bouvet  put  ir 

sho^  d:  rind^Slov^  ^If -''I  «.»""^g^<-s"lim 
table.  ^^^   portrait  on    the   walnut 
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"  Four  hundred  livres,  Monsieur,"  he  said. 

I  counted  out  the  money,  scrutinized  by  the  curious 
eyes  of  his  companions,  ancT  pushed  it  over  to  him  He 
caTs  XleTnT'lTl  him  down,  and  begun  to  shuffle  tl  e 
fh«  rA.,  ti  f  ^'^^.^  "P  the  miniature  and  walked  out  of 
the  room.  Before  I  had  gone  twenty  paces  I  heard  them 
laughing  at  their  game  and  shouting  out  the  stakes      SuT 

cote^n  and°r^''  ""'f  ''  ^'^^      WhaVS  h"  shou  d 
come    n  and  discover  the  party  at  the  table?     I  stonned 

short  m  the  hallway,  and  tiieie  Mudame  Bo^ivet  overtS 
me> 

thln^uv''^"  V^T^  ^'?"'  ^^o"«ieur?"  she   said.     And 

GrTr"  '       "  *^^  ^""'^'^'^  ^^  Monsieur  de  Saint- 

"  I  have  a  letter  from  Monsieur  Gratiot  to  that  gentle- 

And  now,  Madame,  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you  " 
I  am  at  Monsieur's  service,"  she  answered  simply. 

rnnnT''  T  «  ^^'  -^^^^^  ''T^'*  ^"'  ^'«  ''  "«*  ^^  g«  ^nto  that 
room,  I  said,  pointing  to  the  door  of  the  saloon;  "I  have 
my  reasons  for  requesting  it." 

turned  TheTv^^TT'  "^'^^  ^^*^"  ^°°^'  '^^''^  Jt'  «"<! 
with  a  nZii  Y-'  1,  ^^'"  'H^  '^^  ^°^^"  beside  a  little  table 
with  a  candlestick  and  took  up  her  knitting. 

It  will  be  as  Monsieur  says,"  she  answered. 
1  smiled. 

"And  when  Mr.  Temple  comes  in  will  you  kindly  say 
th*\I  a«  waiting  for  him  in  his  room?"  I  asked       ^  ^ 

'  As  Monsieur  says,"  she  answered.  "  I  wish  Monsieur 
a  good-night  and  pleasant  dreams."  i^onsieur 

anf  hande/fr'^^''*-fK^  ^'''"^  ^^'  *^b^"'  ^'^^^'^  ^he  candle, 
and  handed  it  me  with  a  courtesy.     I  bowed,  and  mide 

my  way  along  the  gallery  above  the  deserted  court-jard! 
Entering  my  room  and  closing  the  door  after  me,  I  drew 

klTnrhTwtrg."^  ^^^'^^  ^"^  ''^^'  ^-"^  ^^  ^^  ^-  ^ 
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moiselie  Heffne  de  slt.Gr?  AnTvl^'"!"' ^''"'^*'»^^ 
this,  realizing  full  well  that  mv«r/  '  "5''/  '"  '  ""'« 
roundings  aid  ray  unforeseen  ad«Sl  TI  ''"■"'?"  »"■- 
with  my  state  of  mind  t!..  i„^"  .■'°  '"!''  '""'=1'  '<>  d" 
have  be^en  eighteen,  o^  thTrtvS  '"i''"  5""'"'"-«  ""(f''t 
the  clerrest  cSt,  the  nose  the  W  MH  r'"'  """"  "' 

.blurred  outliAe  the  ^^intr  Wgi'ven  t"o''thrbi;r!;''h  "^^ 
piled  high  upon  the  head  a  suggestiMof  wavfn,        Si"" 

t^&rt:^ss:et£:^'°i?^^^ 

there  was  determination  i^the  chin     h""''  '  ""''^^^  """ 

and  yet  Cdare  1  ventur^thT*^     u?^""'"^^'^  •>>■  ""'"re 
.upre^meLZir^'^^^a^''  ,t:f/r  iiXsTd-d'^^^ 

fuU^f  t-'aVaXKtr-en^sr '  ''  "'^^  ^  ""  '^ 

^rt;n<^Lrs'raLrf:n-rtw\~S 
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officious  person  chancrd  alonj?  and  threatened  to  take  me 
before  the  Alcuhle.  What  the  devil  is  that  y<m  have  got 
in  your  hand,  Davy?"  he  demanded,  raising  his  head. 

"  A  miniature  that  took  my  fancy,  and  which  I  bouglit." 

He  rose  from  the  bed,  yawned,  and  taking  it  in  his  hand, 
held  it  to  the  light.     I  watched  him  curiously. 

"  Lord,"  he  said,  "  it  is  such  a  passion  as  I  might  have 
suspected  of  you,  Davy." 

"There  was  nothing  said  about  passion,"  I  answered 
hotly. 

•'  Then  why  the  deuce  did  you  buy  it  ?  "  he  said  with 
some  pertinence. 

This  staggered  me. 

'*  A  man  may  fancy  a  thing,  without  indulging  in  a  pas- 
sion, I  suppose,"  I  replied. 

Nick  held  the  picture  at  arm's  length  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand  and  regarded  it  critically. 

"  Faith,"  said  he,  "  you  may  thank  heaven  it  is  only  a 
picture.  If  such  a  one  ever  got  hold  of  you,  Davy,  she 
would  general  you  even  as  you  general  me.  Egad,"  he 
added  with  a  laugh,  "there  would  be  no  more  walking 
the  streets  at  night  in  search  of  adventure  for  you.  Con- 
sider carefully  the  masterful  features  of  that  lady  and 
thank  God  you  haven't  gjt  her." 

I  was  inclined  to  be  angry,  but  ended  by  laughing. 

"  There  will  be  no  rivalry  between  us,  at  least,"  I  said. 

"Rivalry!"  exclaimed  Nick.  "Heaven  forbid  that  I 
should  aspire  to  such  abject  slavery.  When  I  marry,  it 
will  be  to  command." 

"All  the  more  honor  in  such  a  conquest,"  I  suggested. 

"  Davy,"  said  he,  "  I  have  long  been  looking  for  some 
such  flaw  in  your  insuperable  wisdom.  But  I  vow  I  can 
keep  my  eyes  open  no  longer.     Benjy  !  " 

A  smothered  response  came  from  the  other  side  of  the 
wall,  and  Benjy  duly  appeared  in  the  doorway,  blinking 
at  the  candlelight,  to  put  his  master  to  bed. 

We  slept  that  night  with  no  bed  covering  save  the  mos- 
quito bar,  aa  was  the  custom  in  New  Orleans.  Indeed,  the 
heat  was  most  oppressive,  but  we  had  become  to  sonic 
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fr„>„  tl,c.  court  ;„rd,.,  ,11  irt  '""'"■'  "''O'  »  '•<•«>■.  ,„„« 
tl.»    »  I  „„'j    it    t     ,  ,1 "'"'   !■'"'"''  ""•■  "■""-'"■■>=  from 
out   rito  tlif  LMllfiv  uli^  ^  vr    I  "'^  """'^'' '  ^^'^'"t 

her  k,d.ti„g,*-i:''t".j;:;; ;  ;,;y  t'^re^^tr;  r,T'",' "' 

•■  \iadair. -T  f"  '•■""'■'^•^'■'l-  »i'l'  "  .lu.,tioui„ff  ,m    " 

to  Mo"st"de'strt-r.;-V'-'  '""  ""'-'^ ''  P--" %-ii 

trait,  Ml",«Ur  ?  "  "^  «"'"«  '"  """»  "'«  P«- 

I  nodded. 

siPuf'^"^!  ^^^!f /^'^  ^or  the  deed,"  said  she.     "  TVn.;.  Mon 
sieur,    she  added,  stepping  closer  to  me,  "  vou  will  vll  h^I 
father  that  vou  boiiirl.rif  ftv.r«  \r       •         ?  ^  '■^"  ^'^ 

T  oo.,  *i   1    1  ""  fi      '^  "*^"^  Monsieur  Auuuste  '^" 
I  saw   hat  she  had  a  soft  spot  in  her  heart  f^,r  the  rom,« 
"I  wdl  make  no  promises,  Madame,"  I  uLwemT     ^ 

andtplrtf  IC  ^"-^•>^  «PI-li"«-iy/l^it"i' bowed 
htti.t,    „  11       "'!.'',""»«  ""h  the  lions,  and  tl,e  meen- 

ir:;'  £7a,:d''t;:t:J:"^rtV!;r  tr-'^'-'F"^ 

pr.^en..^._.  bri.ht^,„,b.,ed.v«'ferAte:  d'it  ""'"  ""'' 
Was  Konsieur  du  Saint-Gre  at  homi!    The  .ardienne 
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looked  me  over,  and  evidently  finding  me  reip«cUble,  re- 
plied with  mtiny  protetttutiond  of  soriuw  that  he  wa**  not, 
that  he  had  gone  with  Mamselle  very  early  that  morning 
to  hin  country  place  at  Lvn  Ilea.  'I'hiii  information  I  ex- 
tracted with  ditliculty,  for  1  watt  not  by  any  means  versed 
in  the  negro  patoiit. 

Am  I  walked  back  to  Madame  Bou vet's  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  there  wa8  but  the  one  thing  to  do,  to  go  at  once 
to  Mon!«ieur  de  SKint-(ire'H  plantation.  Finding  Madame 
still  wailing  in  the  gallery,  I  ahked  her  to  direct  nie  thither. 

"  You  have  but  to  follow  the  road  that  runs  Nouthward 
along  the  levee,  and  soine  three  leagues  will  bring  you  to  it. 
Monsieur.     You  will  inquire  for  Monsieur  de  Saint-Gre." 

"  Can  you  direct  nie  to  Mr.  Daniel  Clark's?"  I  asked. 

"The  Aniericuii  nienhaiit  iind  bunker,  the  friend  and 
associate  of  the  great  (ieii»*ial  Wilkinson  whom  you  Hent 
down  to  us  last  year?  C't-rtaiidv,  Monsieur.  He  will  no 
doubt  give  you  better  advice  than  1  on  this  matter." 

I  t'uund  Mr.  Clark  in  liis  countinfj  roiun,  and  I  had  not 
talked  with  him  five  minutes  before  I  began  to  susjiect 
that,  if  a  treasoiiable  untlerstanding  existed  between  Wil- 
kinson and  the  Spanish  government,  Mr.  Clark  was  inno- 
cent of  it.  He  being  the  only  prominent  American  in  the 
place,  it  was  natural  that  Wilkinson  should  have  formed 
with  him  a  business  arrangement  to  care  for  the  cargoes 
he  sent  down.  Indeed,  after  we  had  sat  for  some  time 
chatting  together,  Mr.  Clark  began  himself  to  make 
guarded  inquiries  on  this  very  subject.  Did  I  know 
Wilkinson  ?  How  was  his  enterprise  of  selling  Kentucky 
products  regarded  at  home  ?  Hut  I  do  not  intend  to  bur- 
den this  story  with  accounts  of  a  matter  which,  though  it 
has  never  been  wholly  clear,  has  been  long  since  fairly 
settled  in  the  public  mind.  Mr.  Clark  was  most  amiable, 
accepted  my  statement  that  I  was  travelling  for  pleasure, 
and  honored  Monsieur  Chouteau's  bon  (for  my  purchase 
of  the  miniature  had  deprived  me  of  nearly  all  my  ready 
money),  and  said  that  Mr.  Temple  and  I  would  need 
horses   to   grr.t   to   Le.s   lief,. 

*'  And  unless  you  purpose  ^Smg  back  to  Kentucky  by 
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keel  boat,  or  round  bv  «ca  to  l»hii,wi«i.  i  •         *» 
*nd  croMH  t|,e  ,„ount  .1,,? ••  i.       '?V'"'<''pJ»a  or  New  V„rk, 
h..r«eM  f,.r  you  "  Z  ;;    !|.r      T v'  ".>""  ^'^  "^''^'J  «.«» 
land  counter   C  el  u^'  '^"^'■'"^^''-  "'"'  <''»^  <'"u7lH,r. 
from  the  w/;twar  rj:Hurrr3'i;''r^      '>f,Sl>a,.i.sl.  horn.. 

I  «imii  bo  plea  J  o^ih"^;;;  ;;;'•'  V'"  '^^''.'^•'^'  ''""•» 

are  Hold.      I  nlmll  not  prelu  uo   o  u  1  i "  '*^T-"  ""''T  ^''">^ 
«uch  a  nurcha.se."  l"^^«U"»e  to  adviso  a  K.-ntuckian  on 

landed  rode  at  Im  ior  , a  riierTr'''^''  ^'"7  '»^«'«  '-•^•» 
tough  i)onie.s  of  tho  nl    ni  r  .        i     '7  ''''*'"^'  ^'*^'  '^^'rau  ny, 

greatdLcerniner    o,      v.';'"^^^^^  ^'^T"''' '""'  '^  ^""'^  '«« 

e«t  and  most  inte   i^ent^  Ckul^^'w"  """"r  "^  ^''«  ''^^'^"K- 

>  dler's,  where  I  nelected   h       itii  [VlV'''"'  ^"  "  «ad. 

I  workmanship,  and  Mr    Ch    k  '  T"'  ^V'^^''  ''^  '^i'""i**»' 

«ervant.s  na-et  uh  with  ihe  ,r  "^T'V'  '^\  "?''  ^^''  "^  »''« 
within  the  hour        ebec^^J    Tf  ''      '/'*!"""  '*""^'"^"'* 

when  we  returne.l  from  u"  fit    '"'  ^'""^^  ^''""  ^*''^'»  '^»"> 

ancestors,  ha  r^ de  LH.^^^^^^^      T"'^'  ^'''7  "V^'''^'  '•'^^'  »'«« 
or  opportunity  Xre  L^  '   "''T'^^''"'^  ^^'""''^'^  ''•'" 

govel-Lent  fo^-    lu.^  mtder^firf.th '""'''*'  ''i"  J^^^'"''"^'^ 
him.     He  has  his  troubles         H  '  "•"  ''"  '  ^'"'"« 

and  degenerate  as  you^  hiJ^hrL'' "  '"^""'•^^^^  -'^^ 
from'hrs'ton^t.''  ''''^""''  "^"-^'«'  ^«  ^-^  Nick  emerging 
deLL':!'"''^^^^  '''''  >-^"   ^^^'^   "P  to,   Davy?"  he 

div;Ly,MtLeV^.^"7"  ^'  ^^^^  1^'"-  ^"  «-  your 
Will  JWret^rry'urto  ^r^'^y '^'^^  -hile  houses 

bothsht'ldt.^'"  ""^"-  "    ^^^  -^«^'  ^-Ping   me  by 
^oi^^X^Zri:T^  ''  ^'''  ^^^^-'«  P»-tation, 
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"On  my  honor,  Davy,  T  cli.l  nfit  iiu»»|)ect  you  of  w  much 
enterprUc,"  he  vrm\.    '*'  Ai»«l  hw  IhihImui.I       '  " 

••  iJ.H'H  n«»t  vxinU"  I  r»*|)lit'«l.  ••  iVrhupH,  nfter  all,  I 
miglil  \»!  Hhle  l«»  u'iv©  you  iiiHtruolion  in  iho  c«nnluot  of 
an  n<lvi*ntiir«'.  Th«  nuiii  v«ni  t  hK.H«Ml  wilh  «ii(h  futility 
wiiM  her  brolluT,  aritl  \w  nUAe  fnuii  her  the  miiiiutuie  uf 
which  I  am  now  the  fortunate  |MWHfiwor." 

He  uturtJ  at  mo  for  a  monjcnt  in  rueful  amazement. 

♦♦Ami  her  name ?"  he  «UMnamUMl. 

♦♦Antoinette  de  Saint-(ire,"  I  answered  ;  ♦•our  letter  it 
to  her  father." 

He  made  mc  a  rueful  Im)W. 

♦'  I  fear  that  I  have  undervalued  you,  Mr.  Ritchie,"  he 
•aid.  ♦*  You  liave  no  jMer.  I  am  unworthy  to  accompany 
you,  and  furthermore,  it  wouUl  he  useleiw.' 

♦♦And  why  useless  I  "  .'inquired,  liiuf?hinpf. 

♦♦  You  have  doubtless  seen  the  lady,  and  she  is  yours," 
•aid  he.  ^ 

"  You  forget  that  I  am  in  love  with  a  miniature,     I 

•aid. 

In  half  an  hour  we  were  nacked  and  ready,  the  horses 
had  arrived,  we  hado  good-by  to  Madame  Houvct  and 
rode  down  the  mirv  street  until  we  reached  the  road 
behind  the  levee.  Turning  southward,  we  soon  left  bo- 
hind  the  shaded  esplanade  and  the  city's  roofs  below 
us,  and  came  to  the  tirst  of  the  plantation  houses  set  back 
amidst  the  dark  foliage.  No  tremor  shook  the  fringe 
of  moss  that  hung  from  the  heavy  boughs,  so  still  was 
the  day,  and  an  indefinable,  milky  haze  stretched  between 
us  and  the  clo  idlesa  sky  above.  The  sun's  rays  pierced 
it  and  gathered  fire  ;  the  mighty  river  beside  us  rolled 
listless  and  sullen,  flinging  back  the  heat  defiantly.  And 
on  our  left  was  a  tropical  forest  in  all  its  bewildering, 
luxuriance,  the  live-oak,  the  hackberry,  the  mvrtle,  the 
Spanish  bayonet  in  bristling  groups,  and  the  shaded  places 
gave  out  a  scented  moisture  like  an  orangery  ;  anon  wo 
passed  fields  of  corn  and  cotton,  swamps  of  rice,  stretches 
of  poverty-stricken  inui:,'o  plHiits,  gnawed  to  the  Httm  uv 
the  pest.     Our  ponies  ambled  on,  unmindful ;  but  Nick 
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uur/tHk?  Hu^hTr"  ""'**"'  ''•'**'«"  ^'^^"'^  i"j"«=«  »»i«»  to 

uiKiuriHKi*  Hucn  ii  journey  ngtiin. 

S.une    thm;    nuleM   «.it    of    tlin   rity  w«   ,U.Mcrl».cl    two 

wrvmi.  ihfv  w..ro  ri.lin,^  at  t\  iii.,r«  rui.i.l  mi,,,  than 
th«  .ky  warrunu.,1,  l.ut  thn  Kvutlvuum  re- m  in  i^ 
Hwnitmg  horH«  «.  lu,  ,lr,.w  n.Hr  t..  u  ...mV  u  w  U.  a 
curum.ty  t..m,»c.r,.«l  l.y  vourtvHy,  bowel  en  vdy  am  uut 
IiiH  hon.0  to  a  tanUT  a^rain  Ki«vti>,  ami  put 

ti.:;  dlT^Ct^;;^,;:^^'"^  •" '-  -^<»i«'  •'  ^  thought 

"Di^i^outiLr  u^ir.::^?;'""'  ^'^^''"'^'" ' «— <^- 

"HiH   lookH   were  a   little  romarkubl,  como  to  think 
of^it,     answered   Nick,  sc-ttling  dowu  into  hi.  middle 

Indeeil,  the  man's  face  had  struck  mo  so  forcibly  that  I 

u  an   afo      \v"    ''^''  *'"T  ^'''  ^"  ''''''  f'*""^  ^he  Saint-Gre 
plan  ation       Wo  pursuul  uur  wav  kI.avIv,  from   t^ne  to 

distant  fohapre,  until  at  length  we  canu,  to  a  place  a  little 

more  pretentious  than  those  which  we  ha.l  seer.     Fr  m 

he   road  a  graceful  flight  of  woockn  steps  clin.bed    hS 

leyee  and  descended  on  the  far  si.le  to  a  bout  S  ng  a,^ 

a  straight  vista  cut   through   the  grove,  lined       ?  wi  J 

orange  trees,  disclosed  the  white  pillars  and  gU  cries  o    a 

far-away   plantation   house.      The  grassy    mth    leading 

hrough  the  vista  was  trimly  kept,  Ll  o^ii  iither  sHe  o^ 

t  in  te  moist,  green  shade  of  the  great  trees  flowers 

b  oomed  ,n  a  profusion  of    nartling  colors,  Jin  splotXs 

of  scarlet  and  white  and  royal  purple.  splotches 

Nick  slipped  from  his  horse. 

-Behold  the  mansion  of  Mademoiselle  de  Saint-GrC 
said  he,  waving  his  hand  up  the  vista. 

*'  llow  do  you  know  ?  "  I  a.sked- 

"  i  am  told  by  a  part  of  me  that  never  lies.  Daw  "  he 
answered,  laying  hi.  hand  upon  his  heart ;  "  andSdeV' 
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he  added,  "I  should  dislike  devilishly  to  go  too  far  on 
such  a  day  and  have  to  come  buck  again." 

"  We  will  rest  here,"  I  said,  laughing,  "  and  send  in 
Benjy  to  find  out." 

"  Davy,"  he  answered,  with  withering  contempt,  "  you 
have  no  more  romance  in  you  than  a  turnip.  We  will  go 
ourselves  and  see  what  befalls." 

"Very  well,  then,"  I  answered,  falling  in  with  bis 
humor,  '*  we  will  go  ourselves." 

He  bi  -ished  his  face  with  his  handkerchief,  gave  him- 
self a  pi.'l  here  and  a  pat  there,  and  led  the  way  down  the 
alley.  But  we  had  not  gone  far  before  he  turned  into  a 
path  that  entered  the  grove  on  the  right,  and  to  this  like- 
wise I  made  no  protest.  We  soon  found  ourselves  in  a 
heavenly  spot,  —  sheltered  from  the  sun's  rays  by  a  dense 
verdure,  —  and  no  one  who  has  not  visited  these  Southern 
country  places  can  know  the  teeming  fragrance  there. 
One  shrub  (how  well  I  recall  it !)  was  like  unto  the  per- 
fume of  all  the  flowers  and  all  the  fruits,  the  very  essence 
of  the  delicious  languor  of  tlie  place  that  made  our  steps 
to  falter.  A  bird  sliot  a  bright  flame  o*  color  through  the 
checkered  light  ahead  of  us.  Suddenly  a  sound  brought 
us  to  a  halt,  and  we  stood  in  a  tense  and  wondering 
silence.  The  words  of  a  song,  sung  carelessly  in  a  clear, 
girlish  voice,  came  to  us  from  beyond. 

"  Je.  roudrais  hien  mf.  viarier, 
Je  voudrais  bien  me  marier, 
Mais  fai  grand'  peur  de  me  tromper: 
Mais  j'ai  grand'  peur  de  me  tromper: 

llx  xont  si  malhonnetes  ! 

Ma  Inron,  ma  lurette, 

Jls  sorit  si  malhonnetes  ! 

Ma  luron,  ma  lure." 

"  We  have  come  at  the  very  zenith  of  opportunity,"  I 
whispered. 

"  Hush  1  "  he  said. 

"  Je  ne  veux  pas  d'un  avocat, 
Je  ne  veux  pas  d'un  arncat, 
Car  lis  aiment  trop  les  ducats, 
Car  lis  aimenl  Irop  Its  ducals, 
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77*  trompent  les/lUttt$, 
Ma  luron,  ma  tw .-..  \ 
lit  trompent  i     illeites, 
Ma  luron,  ma   art." 

"Eliminating  Mr.  Ritchie,  I   .dievu,"  said  Nick  turn 
ing  on  me  with  a  grimace.     "  But  hark  ^^ui !  »      ' 

"/*  voudrais  bien  d'un  officier: 
Je  voudrais  bien  d'  un  (rfficier: 
Je  marcherais  apis  cdrrex, 
Jt  marcherais  a  pas  cdrres, 

Dans  :  lajolV  chambrette, 

Ma  luron,  ma  lurette, 

Dans  ma  joli'  chambrette, 

Ma  luron,  ma  lure'." 

hJi^^-^u^^  »®*/®^  "^^^^  »  sound  that  was  half  lau^hfi^r 
half  sigh      Before  I  realized  what  he  was  doine    Nilk' 

orwa'rV'  Tke'Zl^l  t''  l^"5^^«  the^hou'e^'starTed' 
lorwara.     i  he  path  led  through  a  dense  thirkpf  Jhinh  uJ^ 

seat      And  on  the  seat,—  her  sewing  fallen  into  her  hn 

««.  on  pent  arranirer  tout  cela,  .an.  doZ''       ^"  ''^°'"'' 

anS  ^I  b'S'oedTvS'r"''^.''^  ""^  "-''^"d-of  audacity, 

feminine  itoXtlroTtrr *"Th ''^''''  ^".'^ 
nothing  of  the  kind.'T/ tuS  hel'baikto^u  t^ 'j^ 

she  looked  around,  and  if  hfr'  face  str!ggi:d"'LtS 

of  vl^X''  "Tr"'-    Nick  made  anothlf  bow!  Cth J 

•' Y™  aJ?  rl'^",^™.*  "ightened  little  laugh     '^^ 

''pZ.Ztt^  S  mok-r,;v;tl-T«".-^- , 

MademoiPeile."  '  ^  ^'^^'^  cnanged, 
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" Et  quoi  done?"  relapsing  into  her  own  language. 

"  Americans,"  said  he.  "  Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you 
the  Honorable  David  Ritchie,  whom  you  rejected  a  few 
moments  ago." 

"  Whom  I  rejected  ?  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  Alas,"  said  Nick,  with  a  commiserating  glance  at  me, 
"  he  has  the  misfortune  to  be  a  lawyer." 

Mademoiselle  shot  at  me  the  swiftest  and  shyest  of 
glances,  and  turned  to  us  once  more  her  quivering  shoul- 
ders.    There  was  a  brief  silence. 

"  Mademoiselle  .'' "  said  Nick,  taking  a  step  on  the  garden 
path. 

"  Monsieur  ?  "  she  answered,  without  so  much  as  look- 
ing around. 

"  What,  now,  would  you  take  this  gentleman  to  be  ?  " 
he  asked  with  an  insistence  not  to  be  denied. 

Again  she  was  shaken  with  laughter,  and  suddenly  to 
my  surprise  she  turned  and  looked  full  at  me. 

"In  English,  Monsieur,  you  call  it  —  a  ga";int?" 

My  face  fairly  tingled,  and  I  heard  Nick  laughing  with 
unseemly  merriment. 

"Ah,  Mademoiselle,"  he  cried,  "you  are  a  judge  of 
character,  and  you  have  read  him  perfectly." 

"Then  I  must  leave  you.  Messieurs,"  she  answered, 
with  her  eyes  in  her  lap.     But  she  made  no  move  to  go. 

"  You  need  have  no  fear  of  Mr,  Ritchie,  Mademoiselle," 
answered  Nick,  instantly.  "I  am  here  to  protect  you 
against  his  gallantry." 

This  time  Nick  received  the  glance,  and  quailed  be- 
fore it. 

"And  who  —  par  exemple  —  is  to  protect  me  against  — 
you.  Monsieur  ?  '  she  asked  in  the  lowest  of  voices. 

"You  forget  that  I,  too,  am  unprotected  —  and  vulner- 
able. Mademoiselle,"  he  answered. 

Her  face  was  hidden  again,  but  not  for  long. 

"  How  did  you  come  ?  "  she  demanded  presently. 

"On  air,"  he  answered,  "for  we  saw  you  in  New 
Orleans  yesterday." 

"  And  —  why  ?  " 
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"Need  you  ask,  Mademoiselle?"  said  the  roffue    ind 
then,  with  more  effrontery  than  ever,  he  began  to%T-^ 

"'Je  voudrnisbien  nif  marier, 
Je  lyudrais  fiien  me  marier, 
Maisfai  grand'  peur  de  me  tromper  ' " 

"Monsieur!  you  will  be  heard,"  she  cried. 
And  put  out  of  the  Garden  <,f  Ed.n,"  said  Nick. 

Fn  J-  T       ^^""^  y.'^"'     '^^  «^^^'  ^^^'»   ttie   quaintest   of 
Jiinghsh  pronunciation.  * 

Yet  she  stood  irresolute  in  the  garden  nath  a  nirfnrA 
against  the  dark  green  leaves  and^the  tlJe^!  \CZl 
migh  have  been  seventeen.  Her  gown  was  of  some  soft 
and  light  material  printed  in  buds^  of  deHcate  cZr  her 
slim  arms  bare  above  the  elbow.  She  had  the  ivory  com' 
p  exion  of  the  province,  more  delicate  than  I  had  m  see^ 

^  addTat  't'  ^  '^•'^"i""'  ''^"^"'I^^  ^«  ^««^^ibe  her  save 
to  add  that  she  was  such  a  strange  mixture  of  innocence 

Prli^frT"'"'""  ^"^  coquetry  as  I  had  not  imagined 
Presently  her  gaze  was  fixed  seriously  on  me  ^ 

'Do  you  think  it  very  wrong.  Monsieur?"  she  asked 
I  ^as  ,niore  than  taken  aback  by  this  tribute. 
Oh,    cried  Nick,  "  the  arbiter  of  etiquette  !  " 
Since  I  am  here,  Mademoiselle,"  I  answered,  with  any- 
thing  but  readiness,  "I  am  not  a  proper  jud^e  "  ^ 

-Her  next  question  staggered  me. 
"You  are  well-born  ?  "  she  asked. 
Nick  im^l^rf-^i^'f  ^^^".^^^ther  was  a  Scottish  earl,"  said 
protes        "  ?tl!  ^'  ^  P  n''  "^  T''  '^'^'  ''^''^^^  ^^  into 
iV  he  added.  ''  ^"^^''  '^'"^^  >'°^  "^^^  ^«*  know 

;|  And  you,  Monsieur?"  she  said  to  Nick. 

1  am  his  cousin,  -  is  it  not  honor  enough  ?  "  said  he. 
"  Yet  you  do  not  resemble  one  another." 

Nick  ^^'  ^^^  *^^  ^''''^  ^''''^^  ^°  ^^^  ^a°^ily'"  said 


"  Oh  !  "  cried  the 
us  her  profile. 


you  no- 


lady,  and  this  time  she  gave 
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"  Come,  Mademoiselle,"  said  Nick,  "  since  the  fates  have 
cast  the  die,  let  us  all  sit  down  in  the  shade.  The  place 
was  made  for  us." 

'*  Monsieur ! "  she  cried,  giving  back,  "  I  have  never  in 
my  life  been  alone  with  gentlemen." 

'*  But  Mr.  Ritchie  is  a  duenna  to  satisfy  the  most  exact- 
ing," said  Nick ;  "  when  you  know  him  better  you  will 
believe  me." 

She  laughed  softly  and  glanced  at  me.  By  this  time  we 
were  all  three  under  the  branches. 

♦'  Monsieur,  you  do  not  understand  the  French  customs. 
Mon  Dieu,  if  the  good  Sister  Lorette  could  see  me  now  — " 

"But  she  is  safe  in  the  convent,"  said  Nick.  "Are 
they  going  to  put  jiass  on  the  walls?" 

"  And  why  ?  "  asked  Mademoiselle,  innocently. 

"Because,"  said  Nick,  "because  a  very  bad  man  has 
come  to  New  Orleans,  —  one  who  is  given  to  climbing 
walls." 

"  You  ?  " 

"  Yes.  But  when  I  found  that  a  certain  demoiselle  had 
left  the  convent,  I  was  no  longer  anxious  to  climb  them." 

"And  how  did  you  know  that  I  had  left  it?" 

I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  this  were  coquetry  or 
innocence. 

"  Because  I  saw  you  on  the  levee,"  said  Nick. 

"You  saw  me  on  the  levee?"  she  repeated,  giving 
back. 

"  And  I  had  a  great  fear,"  the  rogue  persisted. 

"  A  fear  of  what  ?  " 

"  A  fear  that  you  were  married,"  he  said,  with  a  bold- 
ness that  made  me  blush.  As  for  Mademoiselle,  a  color 
that  vied  with  the  June  roses  charged  through  her  cheeks. 
She  stooped  to  pick  up  her  sewing,  but  Nick  was  before 
hor. 

"  And  why  did  you  think  me  married  ?  "  she  asked  in  a 
voice  so  low  that  we  scarcely  heard. 

"  Faith,"  said  Nick,  "  because  you  seer'  bd  to  be  quarrel- 
ling with  a  man." 

She  turned  to  him  with  an  irresistible  seriousness. 
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"  And  i8  that  your  idea  of  marriage,  Monsieur?  " 

Mademoiselle  turned  away  and  laughed, 
she  slid.  "''  '^'  "''^  '*'^"*^"^^^'*^  °^^"  i  have  ever  seen," 

moLtuer'  st'd^Tk."^  "'''^°  ''^  ^  ^^^^  °^^^«h'  Made- 

Moniieur"''the';n  ^'''  7^^'  Y""'^^  ^^^««^  i"  the  subject, 
monsieur,    she  answered,  speaking  to  the  tree  ''  hut  Url 

^H.  ?    [aced  him.     "  I  must  really  leave  you,"  she  said 
her"Lr  H^eVeX^er  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^"^  ^-"  ^- 

vouare"  ShLJ'  k'-"^  '^^^^^'  '^^  ^"^  "«t  know  who 
you  are.  bhe  made  him  a  courtesy,  took  a  few  stPn<,  Jn 
the  opposite  path,  and  turnpd      u  Thof  aT  \  P"^  ^'^ 

Nick  was  transported. 
"You  must  not  go,"  he  cried. 

sieur  ^'^' *  Then  «?.T  ^'''  ?°-"  ^^^''^^  ^'^  "'^  thus,  Mon- 
whnm  T  1  she  tempered  it.     "There  is  a  lady  here 

bedside  "°'''  '"^  ^'^  ^^  ''''    '  °^^«^  -t  be  long  ffo'm  W 
so::'hln^:S"^"'  ^^^   ^^^''  P^°^^^^^  ^-  -nt   of 

that^tt'?ord'''^^hi"'  ^'""'"^1  but  depressed-is  not 
had    trouhlP     L  l^Xry  ^^'"^  ^^^'^"d'  ^nd  she  has 

•  S  n*^  h^-if  ;yi"?  in  her  fingers  a,  she  spoK        '     ' 
Mademoiselle,    said  Ivick,  -I  would  not  keen  ™ii 
from  such  an  errand  of  mercy."  ^  ^ 
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She  gave  him  a  grateful  look,  more  dangerous  than  any 
which  had  gone  before. 

"And  besides,'  he  went  on,  "wo  have  come  to  stay 
awhile  with  you,  Mr.  Ritchie  and  myself." 

"  You  have  come  to  stay  awhile  ?   she  said. 

I  thought  it  time  that  tlo  farce  were  ended. 

"  We  have  come  with  letters  to  your  father.  Monsieur 
de  Saint-Grd,  Mademoiselle,"  I  said,  "and  I  should  like 
very  much  to  see  him,  if  he  's  at  leisure." 

Mademoiselle  stared  at  me  in  unfeigned  astonishment. 

"  But  did  you  not  meet  him.  Monsieur  ?  "  she  demanded. 
"  He  left  an  hour  ago  for  New  Orleans.  You  must  have 
met  a  gentleman  riding  very  fast." 

It  was  my  turn  to  be  astonished. 

"  But  that  was  not  your  father  !  "  I  exclaimed. 

*^  Ht  pourquoi  nonf  she  said. 

"  Is  not  your  father  the  stout  gentleman  whom  I  8a\r 
with  you  on  the  levee  last  evening  ?  "  I  asked. 

She  laughed. 

"  You  have  been  observing.  Monsieur,"  she  said. 
"  That  was  my  uncle,  Monsieur  de  Beausdjour.  You 
saw  me  quarrelling  v/ith  my  brother,  Auguste,"  she  went 
on  a  little  excitedly.  "  Oh,  I  am  very  much  ashamed  of 
it.  I  was  so  angry.  My  cousin.  Mademoiselle  Helene 
de  Saint-Gie,  has  just  sent  me  from  France  such  a  beauti- 
ful miniature,  and  Auguste  fell  in  love  with  it." 

"  Fell  in  love  with  it  !  "  1  exclaimed  involuntarily. 

"You  should  see  it.  Monsieur,  and  I  think  you  also 
would  fall  in  love  with  it." 

"  I  have  not  a  doubt  of  it,"  said  Nick. 

Mademoiselle  made  the  faintest  of  moues. 

"  Auguste  is  very  wild,  as  you  say,"  she  continued, 
addressing  me,  "  he  is  a  great  care  to  my  father.  He 
intrigues,  you  know,  he  wishes  Louhiane  to  become  I  -ench 
once  more,  —  as  we  all  do.  But  I  should  not  say  this. 
Monsieur,"  she  added  in  a  startled  tone.  "  You  will  not 
tell?  No,  I  know  you  will  not.  We  do  not  like  the 
Spaniards.  They  killed  my  grandfather  when  they  came 
to  take  the  province.     And  once,  the  Governor-general 
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Miro   sent   for   my   f.ulier  and   dechired    he  would    put 
Auj,niste  ,n  pmon  if  he  did  not  h.havo  hiu.self      H. 
have    orgotten  the  niiniature.     When  AuLM.ste  saw       t 
he  fe  1  ,n  love  with  it,  an.l  now  he  wishes  to  I.,  t^Fra   ce 

of  S.^lM;'r  2  *'°";""^'^i""  ;i"'o"^^l'  our  cousin,  the  Marquis 
ot  Niint-(»i<5,  and  marry  Mademoiscll..  Il.'.h-ue  " 

uM  ^•;'"r«^'f»'^'^«  P'-o-ra.nnu.,  in.Uvd,"  said  Niek. 
"fn  ^f  H  !'•'''  ^*'"^'  •'''^•'^  to  Now  Orleans,-'  she  said, 
"to  ^^^t  the  minia  ure  from  Au-uste.  He  took  it  from 
me  iMonsieur."  She  raised  her  head  a  little  proudly 
"If  my  brother  had  asked  it,  I  mi^ht  have  given  it  to 
h.m,  though  I  treasured  it.  But  Auguste  is  H,-in  ,ul- 
sive.  My  uncle  told  n,y  father,  who'is  very  angry.  Sle 
will  punish  Auguste  severely,  and -and  I  do  not  like  to 
have  h.m  punished.     Oh,  I  wish  I  had  the  miniature.'' 

Your   wish   IS   granted,  :\Iad(.moiselle,"    I    answered 
drawing  the  case  from  my  pock.-t  and  han.ling  it  to  her.' 

fehe  took  It,  staruig  at  me  with  eyes  wide  with  wonder, 
and  then  she  opened  it  mechanically. 

-Monsieur,"  she  said  with  great  dignity,  "do  you  mind 
telling  me  where  you  obtained  this'^'' 

T  f\\  ^S^"^^  '«'  ^^^a^emoiselle,"  I  answered ;  and  as  I  spoke 
1  lelt  JNick  s  hngera  on  my  arm. 

"  p» /"«nd  it  ?     Where  ?     How,  Monsieur  -^  " 
*At  Madame  Bouvet's,  the  house  where  we  stayed." 
Oh,     she  said  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  -he  must  have 

dropped  it.      It  is  there  where  he  meets  his  associates, 

where  they  talk  of  the  French  Louisianer 

.  i^f^^^i  i*"^^  ^''';!'  P^n^J'inj?  '"«'  •'^nd  I  gave  a  sigh  of 
relief.  Mademoiselle  was  about  to  continue,  but  I  inter- 
rupted  her. 

mni^n^Jw^  T^\  ^°"''  ^''^^^^  ^^  ^^  Ne^  Orleans,  Made- 
moiselle ?     I  asked. 

"  Until  he  finds  Auguste,"  she  answered.  "  It  mav  be 
days,  out  he  will  stay,  for  he  is  very  angry.  But  \vill 
you  not  come  into  the  house,  Messieurs,  and  be  presented 
to  my  mother  r  she  asked.  " I  have  been  very-  iniios- 
^  w  '      '''^  ^^^^^  *  glance  at  Nick. 

We  followed  her  through  winding  paths  bordered  by 
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shrubs  ami  flowers,  and  prcHcntly  came  to  a  low  house 
surrounded  by  a  wide,  cool  gallery,  and  shaded  by  upread- 
ing  trees.  behind  it  were  clustered  the  kitchens  and 
quarters  of  the  house  servants.  Madenjoiselle,  picking 
up  her  dress,  ran  up  the  steps  ahead  of  us  and  turned 
to  the  left  la  the  hall  ii  .o  a  darkened  parlor.  'I'he  floor 
was  bare,  save  for  a  few  mats,  and  in  the  corner  was  a 
massiye  escritoire  of  mahogany  with  carved  feet,  and  tliere 
were  tables  and  chairs  of  a  like  pattern.  It  was  a  room 
of  more  distinction  than  I  had  seen  since  I  had  been  in 
Charlestown,  and  reflected  the  solidity  of  its  owners. 

"If  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  wait   here,  Messieurs," 
said  Mademoiselle,  "I  will  call  my  mother." 
And  she  left  us. 

I  sat  down,  rather  uncomfortably,  but  Nick  took  a  stand 
and  stood  staring  down  at  me  with  folded  arms. 
"  How  I  have  undervalued  you,  Davy,"  he  said. 
"I  am  not  proud  of  it,"  I  answered  shortly. 
"  What  the  deuce  is  to  do  now  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  I  cannot  linger  here,"  I  answered ;  ''  I  have  business 
with  Monsieur  de  Saint-Grtf,  and  I  must  go  back  to  New 
Orleans  at  once." 

"Then  I  will  wait  for  you,"  said  Nick.  "Davy,  I  have 
met  my  fate." 

I  laughed  in  spite  of  mj-self. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  heard  that  remark  before," 
I  answered. 

He  had  not  time  to  protest,  for  we  heard  footsteps  in 
the  hall,  and  Mademoiselle  entered,  leading  an  older  lady 
by  the  hand.  In  the  light  of  the  doorway  I  saw  that  she 
was  thin  and  small  and  yellow,  but  her  features  had  a 
regularity  and  her  mien  a  dignity  which  made  her  impress- 
ing, which  would  have  convinced  a  stranger  that  she  was 
a  person  of  birth  and  breeding.  Her  hair,  tinged  with 
gray,  was  crowned  by  a  lace  cap. 

"  Madame,"  I  said,  bowing  and  coming  forward.  "  I  am 
David  Ritchie,  from  Kentucky,  and  this  is  my  cousin,  Mr. 
Temple,  of  Charlestown.  Monsieur  Gralint  and  Colonel 
Chouteau,  of  St.  Louis,  have  been  kind  enough  to  give  us 
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let'era  to  Monsieur  de  Saint-Grt.  '    And  I  handed  her 
one  of  the  letters  which  I  had  ready.  *' 

"You  are  very  welcome,  MeHHieurs/'Hhe  answered  with 
he  same  delightful  accent  which  her  duughL    had  Jled 
"and  you   are  especially  -..elcome  fron,  «uch      luJce 

are  our  fr  endn.     You  wjl  n-main  with  us,  I  hone   Mes- 
sieurs,"  she   continued.      -'Monsieur  do  Sa  nt-Gri  wil 
return  in  a  few  days  at  best." 

"  By  your  leave,  Miuhuno,  I  will  go  to  New  Orleans  at 

"And   Mr.  Temple  will  remain?"  she  asked    with  a 
questioning  look  at  Nick.  '  * 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world,  Aladame  " 
he  answered,  an.    there  was  no  mistaking  his  s inS; 
As  he  spoke,  Ma.lemoiselle  turned  her  back  on  him         ^' 

farewe  iH  to  tr'/";^  ''*'"?  '''!'''  refresh me^it,  I  made  m? 
farewells  to  the  ladies.     As  I  started  out  of  the  door  to 

Alademoiselle  gave  me  a  neaUy  folded  note. 

Monlreurr  she^^d.'"'  ^^  ^°  P^^^^"^  ^'-^  ^«  -^  ^^^ther. 
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MONSIEUR   AUOL'STK   ENTUAri'ED 

It  mny  be  well  to  decliire  hero  and  now  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  buiden  tlii.s  story  with  the  busineHS  which  had 
brought  me  to  New  Orlean}*.  While  in  the  city  during 
tlie  next  few  days  I  met  a  young  gentleman  named  Daniel 
Clark,  a  nephew  of  tliat  Mr.  Clark  of  whom  I  have  H[>oken. 
Many  years  after  the  time  of  which  I  write  this  Mr. 
Daniel  Clark  the  younger,  w'.<,  bcame  a  rich  merchant 
and  an  able  man  of  aft'airs,  ^.liolished  a  book  which  (;etH 
forth  with  great  clearness  proofs  of  (ieneral  Wilkinson's 
duplicity  and  treason,  and  these  may  be  read  by  any  who 
woidd  satisfy  himself  further  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Whar- 
ton had  not  helieved,  nor  had  I  flattered  myself  that  1 
should  bo  able  to  bring  such  a  fox  as  (ieneral  Wilkinson 
to  earth.  Abundant  circumstantial  evidence  I  obtained  : 
Wilkinson's  intimacy  with  Miro  was  well  known,  and  I 
likewise  learned  that  a  cipher  existed  between  them.  The 
permit  to  trade  given  by  Miro  to  Wilkinson  was  made  no 
secret  of.  In  brief,  I  may  say  that  I  discovered  as  much 
as  could  be  discovered  by  any  one  without  arousing  sus- 
picion, and  tliat  the  information  with  which  I  returned  to 
Kentucky  was  of  some  material  value  to  my  employers. 

I  Ijave  to  thank  Monsieur  Philippe  de  St.  (ire  for  a 
great  deal.  And  I  take  this  opportunity  to  set  down  the 
fact  that  I  have  rarely  met  a  more  remaikable  man. 

As  I  rode  back  to  town  alone  a  whitish  film  was  spread 
before  the  sun,  and  ere  I  had  come  in  sight  of  the  forti- 
fications the  low  forest  on  the  western  bank  was  a  dark 
green  blur  against  the  skv.  Tlio  esnlanade  on  the  levee 
was  deserted,  the  willow  trees  had  a  mournful  look,  while 
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mmiofri.'.iruof'hi:'.'"^  ^"*'"  "■' "  >-" ""''i"«  with 

"Me  iimke  imith  ruin  soon,  Michie  "  Ii«  ..ri..,!      ♦.  v 
hev  frood  time,  I  hoins  Mirhit-  "  '•        ^  '''• 

iMt  nou8«  of  tho  Linnn  the  warninjr   taiw  of  the  Ht.nm 
wore  dnunm.nK  on  the  nia^rnnlia  h-ave..  ^  The  1  mo  2 J 
t^«.«/i.  eanu,  to  „.y  knu.k,  arul  in  answer  to   umT  IlC 
H  negm  hu    appearecl  to  hold  n.y  horse.     I    vL     s  ered 
ino  a  bnck-paved  archuay  that\an  un.ler  tlu'    a   le 
jrallerv  towanl  a  Hovver-mied  conrt-var.l,  I  ut  c-re  we  R-lche 
Uu8  t\^e  ffanhenne  turned  to  the  left  no  u  fl k^ht  .'f  ste^^ 
with  a  .lel.cate  balu.stra.le  whioh  le.l  t  >  an    ^  e.  1   ,    v 
above.     And  there   Mtood  the   gentlen.an  who  „  w^e      ad 

was,  eyerpr  inch  of  hun.     He  was  dressed  in  black  silk 
»H   aa.r  in  a  cue,  and  drawn  away   from  a  face  of  re' 

a^rVced  n J^  fo  "h^  T  "       «^«'-»"^*««'  «  ^i'i"  indented,  and 

"  Monsieur,"  I  said,  '» I  brin<^  'etters  to  vnn  fr,^«,  tu 
sjeur  Gratiot  and  Colonel  Chouteau  ^U   His  ""one™" 

a«d1,e'..e'lf  tltlir-  "  ""'""  ""  ^''"""-  "'  «"«'"' 

thfetoVLit'St^ltotr"'"  ''"^™  «'""^»'"'  -'  ^"^ 
"You  did,  Monsieur." 

i.e:»teLi^rT^^^^^^^ 
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brokn  (liNtAntly,  the  rain  came  down  in  a  flood.    Then  h* 
fuliiml  thu  |m|>«r  ear^fullv  Mui  turned  to  nie  ii^ain. 

"  Vou  will  make  my  noun©  your  home,  Mr.  Ritchie," 
he  miid  ;  **  rccouunendi'd  from  auoh  a  tourt'c,  I  will  do  all 
I  can  to  nerve  you.  But  where  in  this  Mr.  Temple  of 
whom  the  letter  Mpoakit?  ilia  family  in  Charleatown  it 
known  to  me  by  repute." 

♦♦  Hy  Miidumo  de  St.  Gr6'a  invitation  ho  remained  at 
Le8  ne«,"  I  answered,  g{>cnking  alK)ve  the  roar  of  the  rain. 

"  I  was  juHt  going  to  the  table,"  itaid  Monaieur  de  St. 
Ore ;  "  we  will  talk  uh  we  eat." 

He  led  the  wiiy  into  the  dining  room,  and  aa  I  stood  on 
the  threshold  u  bolt  of  great  brilliancy  lighted  its  yellow- 
waMlied  Hoor  antl  walnut  furniture  (>f  a  staid  pattern.  A 
deafening  craHh  followe4l  as  wo  took  our  seats,  while  Mon- 
sieur de  St.  Ore's  man  lighted  four  candles  of  green 
myrtle-berry  wax. 

"  Monsieur  (iratiot's  letter  speaks  vaguely  of  politics, 
Mr.  Ritchie,"  began  Monsieur  de  St.  Ore.  lie  spoke  Eng- 
lish perfectly',  save  for  an  occasional  harsh  aspiration  which 
I  cannot  imitate. 

Directing  his  man  to  fetch  a  certain  kind  of  Madeira,  he 
♦  •<  ed  to  me  with  a  look  of  polite  inouiry  which  was 
bv..  .cely  reassuring.  And  I  reflected,  the  cautitm  with 
which  I  had  been  endowed  coming  uppermost,  that  the 
man  might  have  changed  since  Monsieur  Oratiot  had  seen 
him.  He  had,  moreover,  the  air  of  a  man  who  gives  a 
forced  attention,  which  seemed  to  me  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  the  recent  actions  of  his  son. 

"I  fear  that  I  am  intruding  upon  yonr  affairs.  Mon- 
sieur," I  answered. 

"Not  at  all,  sir,"  he  said  poHtelv.  "I  have  met  that 
charming  gentleman,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  who  came  here  to 
brush  away  the  causes  of  dissension,  ai.d  cement  a  friend- 
ship between  Kentucky  and  Louisiana." 

It  was  most  fortunate  that  the  note  of  irony  did  not 
escape  me. 

"  WherP  governmsnts  failed,  General  Wilkinson  suc- 
ceeded," I  answered  dryly. 
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wuriu  iK.t  to  iiuikc  oti«  n.uro  ti;iitutiv«  i..|i,urk 

•A  uiuo,,  lM.twt.«„  KtMitiukv  and  Inm.uwa  wouM  Ihj  a 

itiUeM  ••   ''""«^'-^'''*^  Kentucky  in  u  ^.u-t  of  th«  LniteU 

Atthut  MoriHimir  St.  Ore  lnu^h«.l  outri-ht      Uv  lK.,.am« 
a  d.ff.rent  nujn,  though  h.  l.,,,^...„..  .,,  ,.T:  .;,.,, '^^"'"^ 

tiot,    ho  Haul ;  ♦»  but  vcHi  will  pardon  n.e  if  I  ,1,.    ,.      . 
n.^at  ouco  tU.  .tatoHu.au  ho'haci  Jiu'uu  /^^      t  u^  •^- 
It  wan  my  turn  to  lau^rl,.  "utiut. 

-  MoiHiour,"  he  went  on,  returning  to  that  dirrnitv  of 

well  known  that  I  shotdd  mako  a  uiv.sti-rv  of  tlu  n.  to  vo.i 
VT  ''"''"  .^  JrenchuKin,  I  «hall  die  a  Kreur    „    ,  Lw    f 
«hall  never  be  happy  uruil  Louisiana  i^V.',  'l     ncJ         o 
My  great-grandfather,  a  brother  of   the  Ma  .    h  do  St' 

D^i:  w ;:'  '^ji-;^"'^ '' ''''''  ''i^  --"^»''  lull:  out  w'h 

L»  Iberville.     II  s  son,  my  grandfather,  wa.H  the  ('onn.iiM 

re  8(i.t  me  to  h  ranee  for  my  education,  where  I  was  intro- 
duced at  court  by  my  kinsman,  the  old  Man.ui.  wlu  ,'dc 
H  fancy  to  me  and  begged  me  to  remain.  It  Xmy  tl  e  t 
wish  that  I  3hould  return,  and  I  did  not  di.sX'v  h  il 

^c  erS,^':T?^^''',i^'Tr^'  ^''«"  that  aLmlnabl 
fm,f«.--^.c.  '*':"'  ^'i*'  ^'fteenth  became  known,  ced- 
H'g  Lou.suina  to  Spaui.     You  may  have  heard  of  tl  e  revo 
utmn  wh.ch  followed  here.     It  was  a  mild    ff    r  ami X 
remembrance  of  it  makes  me  .mile  to  this  day,  t Ik  u^h  w  th 
bitterness.     I  was  rt vo  and  twenty,  hot-headc  I  au  1  Fre    • 
Que  voulez-vounf-  and  Monsieur  de  St.  fJr^  s  Ir  J^'d  1^^^ 
«lioulders.     ^'0-Heilly,  the  famous  Snanish  <;;.:^^'..,^'' 
wifh  ^^ '"'^"^"f-^^'--    Well  I  remember  the  days  "we  waS 
with  leaden  hearts  for  the  men-of-war  to  come  up  from  the 
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English  turn ;  and  I  can  see  now  the  cannon  frowning 
from  the  ports,  the  prim  spars,  the  high  poops  crowded 
with  officers,  the  great  anchors  sjjhisliing  the  yellow  water. 
I  can  hear  the  chains  running.  The  ships  were  in  line  of 
battle  before  the  town,  their  flying  bridges  swung  to  the 
levee,  and  tLey  loomed  above  us  like  towering  fortresses. 
It  was  dark.  Monsieur,  such  as  this  afternoon,  and  we  poor 
French  colonists  stood  huddled  in  the  open  space  below, 
waiting  for  we  knew  not  what." 

He  paused,  and  I  started,  for  the  picture  he  drew  had 
carried  me  out  of  myself. 

"On  the  18th  of  August,  1769,  —  well  I  remember 
the  day,"  Monsieur  de  St.  Gre  continued,  "the  Spanish 
troops  landed  late  in  the  afternoon,  twenty-six  hundred 
strong,  the  artillery  rumbling  over  the  bridges,  the  horses 
wheeling  and  rearing.  And  they  drew  up  as  in  line  of 
battle  in  the  Place  d'Arnies,  — dragoons,  fmileroa  de  mon- 
taflat,  light  and  heavy  infantry.  Where  were  our  white 
cockades  then  ?  Fifty  guns  shook  the  town,  the  great 
O'Reilly  limped  ashore  through  the  smoke,  and  Louisiana 
was  lost  to  France.  We  had  a  cowardly  governor.  Mon- 
sieur, whose  name  is  written  in  the  annals  of  the  province 
in  letters  of  shame.  lie  betrayed  Monsieur  de  St.  Gre 
and  others  into  O'Reilly's  hands,  and  when  my  father  was 
cast  into  prison  he  was  seized  with  such  a  fit  of  anger 
that  he  died." 

Monsieur  de  St.  Gre  was  silent.  Without,  under  the 
eaves  of  the  gallery,  a  white  rain  fell,  and  a  steaming 
moisture  arose  from  the  court-yard. 

"  What  I  have  told  you.  Monsieur,  is  common  knowl- 
edge. Louisiana  has  been  Spanish  for  twenty  years.  I 
no  longer  wear  the  white  cockade,  for  I  am  older  now." 
He  smiled.  "  Strange  things  are  happening  in  France,  and 
the  old  order  to  which  I  belong  "  (he  straightened  percep- 
tibly) "seems  to  be  tottering.  I  have  ceased  to  intrigue, 
but  thank  God  I  have  not  ceased  to  pray.  Perhaps  — 
who  knows? — perhaps  I  may  live  to  see  again  the  lily  of 
France  stirred  by  the  river  breeze." 

He  fell  into  a  revery,  his  fine  head  bent  a  little,  but 


I 
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who  your? ;!j-,:*^'i'i„t.::'';.:;v.'.'  >- '-"  - 

room."  T„^L"drs""GT"r- ""  1>  ''"""  ""'•  '"^  ">« 

sat  talkingr,  rnv  admiriti-.m  f..„  ^  1  .^'""li^.  As  we 
found  that  he  was  f  un  kr  n  f  T  ^'"'^.  nioreased,  for  I 
Kentunky\utrhat  ir^.  r  °f'^'  '"''''  ^^'^^  ^^^"^^i""  i" 
prhiciples  and  personnel  of  ^Z    '"  "''"''  ''''"'  '  "^  ^''« 

sympathy  with  t'overnnionf  liv   t  f  ^'"^  ^''''^  ^'"^« 

for  he  was  a  Creu  e  n  h  I  ;  L  '?  ^'^^^'^^  '^'^«  ""^tural, 
which  detL  ed  1^  ubHes  W  ^'"^  ''  '"*^'"^"''  "^  ^»  ^''J^^ 
topics  the  rain  nd  ce,^;?  ^^  '7  T'"^  ^"'^  ^^^'>''^»^1  these 
calidles  hai  burned  Tow      And"'^'' n^''^^  *"^^^"'  ^'^«  S'-^^" 

..  J   J  .1        P'<''>»"re'    I  answered, 
vet's      Waftw/tZtT' "''%'"'','?'"'' "'  ""''''»»  ^ou- 

of  r  gSr^'.^  "^'"''  --^  -  ^"^  ^'^'^e^L  tt  the  edg: 

"Auguste  I  "  he  cried. 
Silence. 

"Auguste,  come  up  to  me  at  once,"  he  said  in  French. 
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Another  silence,  then  something  that  sounded  like 
^^ SaprUti!"  a  groan  from  the  yardienne,  and  a  step  was 
heard  on  the  stairway.  Mv  own  discomfort  increased, 
and  I  would  have  given  much  to  be  in  any  other  place  in 
the  world.  Auguste  had  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  steps, 
but  was  apparently  unable  to  get  any  farther. 

^^  Bon  aoir,  mon  perey^  he  said. 

"  Like  a  dutiful  son,"  said  Monsieur  de  St.  Gre,  "  you 
heard  I  was  in  town,  and  called  to  pay  your  respects,  I  am 
sure.  I  am  delighted  to  find  you.  In  fact,  I  came  to 
town  for  that  purpose." 

"  Lisette  —  "  began  Auguste. 

"Thought  that  I  did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed,  no 
doubt,"  said  his  father.     "  Walk  in,  Auguste." 

Monsieur  Auguste's  slim  figure  appeared  in  the  door- 
way. He  caught  sight  of  me,  halted,  backed,  and  stood 
staring  with  widened  eyes.  The  candles  threw  their  light 
across  his  shoulder  on  the  face  of  the  elder  Monsieur  de 
St.  Gre.  Auguste  was  a  replica  of  his  father,  with  the 
features  minimized  to  regularity  and  the  brow  narrowed. 
The  complexion  of  the  one  was  a  clear  saffron,  while  the 
boy's  skin  was  mottled,  and  he  was  not  twenty. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  said  Monsieur  de  St.  Gre. 

"  You  — you  have  a  visitor  !  "  stammered  Auguste,  with 
a  tact  that  savored  of  practice.  Yet  there  was  a  sorry 
difference  between  this  and  the  haughty  young  patrician 
who  had  sold  me  the  miniature. 

"  Who  brings  me  good  news,"  said  Monsieur  de  St.  Gre, 
in  English.  "  Mr.  Ritchie,  allow  me  to  introduce  my  son, 
Auguste." 

I  felt  Monsieur  de  St.  Gre's  eyes  on  me  as  I  bowed,  and 
I  began  to  think  I  was  in  near  as  great  a  predicament  as 
Auguste.  Monsieur  de  St.  Gre  was  managing  the  matter 
with  infinite  wisdom. 

"  Sit  down,  my  son,"  he  said  ;  "  you  have  no  doubt  been 
staying  with  your  uncle."  Auguste  sat  down,  still  staring. 
"  Does  your  aunt's  health  mend  ?  " 

"  She  is  better  to-night,  father,"  said  the  son,  in  English 
which  might  have  been  improved. 
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"I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Monsieur  de  St.  Gre  taking  » 
chair.     "  Andre,  fill  the  glasses."  '        ^  ^ 

The  silent,  linen-clad  mulatto  poured  out  the  iMadeira 
shot  a  look  at  Auguste,  and  retired  softly.  ' 

sieur  d^S^^r'T  ^  ^^^V  'T^  Monsieur,"  said  Mon- 
8  eur  de  bt.  Gre  to  me,  "but  I  think  the  air  is  not  vet 
cleared  I  was  about  to  say,  Mr.  Ritchie,  when  my  s^on 
called  to  pay  his  respects,  that  the  miniature  of  wl^ch  we 
were  speaking  s  one  of  the  most  remarkable  paTnting? 
have  ever  seen."  Auguste's  thin  fingers  were^clutclfing 
the  chair.     "I  have  never  beheld  Mademoiselle  hS 

when  r?p7;p^'''  ""^  '??''"'  *^"  ^•'^^^"i«'  ^^«  n"t  married 
when  I  eft  I.  ranee.    He  was  a  captain  in  a  regiment  -.f  his 

Majesty's  Mousquetaires,  since  abolished.  But  I  am  su  e 
haf  th/  ^^'""'T^  Mademoiselle  must  be  a  true  one  for  i? 
has  the  stamp  of  a  remarkable  personality,  though  Helene 
can  be  only  eighteen.  Wonien,  with  us,-'mature  quickly! 
Monsieur.    And  this  portra  t  tallies  with  what  I  have  heard 

slur'  ^hlf 'r-  /""  "°  '^^^^^  °^^^^^^«^  ''''  ^-«"  Mon 
w  l~  .  °^  V.^""^  aristocrat.  But  I  was  speaking  of 
to7r.'f''V  When  she  was  twelve,  she  said  sometlLg 
to  a  cardinal  for  which  her  mother  made  her  keen  her 
room  a  whole  day  For  Mademoiselle  would  Lfretract 
and,  pardteu,  I  believe  his  Eminence  was  wrong.  The 
Marquise  is  afraid  of  her.  And  when  first  Helfne  was 
presen  ed    ormally  she  made  such  a  witty  retot  to  The 

c^u^^'t''  "onV^^'  k''  ^^4'''^  '""'^'''^  "P°"^h«^  ^°'"inVto 
nrlif     f    ^« '■^'  ^!^  X«a^  «  day  I  have  always  sent  a 

S  if  i.  M°f '  ^"  n  ^''T'  *"  "^  ^°"«i"  the  Marquis! 
and  It  is  Mademoiselle  who  writes  to  thank  us.     Faroh 

dhonneur.  her  letters     make  me  see  again  the  people 

amongst  whom  she   moves, -the   dukes^nd   duchesses! 

tl  fffe    Mn '  '?^«h^P^?,°d  &«"«^als.     She  draws  them  to 

ndiculon^      R-'""^  '^'^}  5  ^^'^'h  th^t   «^^k««   the°^   all 
ridiculous.     His  Majesty  does  not  escape.     God  forgive 

S^L  p''  '""^i"^^  ?"  ,^"^^^^^^'  ^«^k  person  for  calling  a 
realize  the  perils  J?  tt  ^^^^^^^  X-fed^^^^-S 
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it  any  wonder  that  Auguste  has  fallen  in  love  with  his 
cousin,  Monsieur '!  That  he  loses  his  head,  forgets  that 
he  is  a  gentleman,  and  steals  her  portrait  from  his 
sister  I  " 

Had  I  not  been  so  occupied  with  my  own  fate  in  the 
outcome  of  this  inquisition,  I  should  have  been  sorry  for 
Auguste.  And  yet  this  feeling  could  not  have  lasted,  for 
the  young  gentleman  sprang  to  his  feet,  cast  a  glance 
at  me  which  was  not  without  malignance,  and  faced  his 
father,  his  lips  twitching  with  anger  and  fear.  Monsieur 
de  St.  Gre  sat  undisturbed. 

"  He  is  so  much  in  love  with  the  portrait,  Monsieur, 
that  he  loses  it  " 

"  Loses  it !  "  cried  Auguste. 

"  Precisely,"  said  his  father,  dryly,  "  for  Mr.  Ritchie 
tells  me  he  found  it  — at  Madame  Bouvet's,  was  it  not, 
Monsieur  ?  " 

Auguste  looked  at  me. 

"  Mille  diable»!  "  he  said,  and  sat  down  again  heavily. 

"  Mr.  Ritchie  has  returned  it  to  your  sister,  a  service 
which  puts  him  heavily  in  our  debt,"  said  Monsieur  de 
St.  Gre.  "  Now,  sir,"  he  added  to  me,  rising,  "  you  have 
had  a  tiresome  day.  I  will  show  you  to  your  room,  and 
in  the  morning  we  will  begin  our  —  investigations." 

He  clapped  his  hands,  the  silent  mulatto  appeared  with 
a  new  candle,  and  I  followed  my  host  down  the  gallery 
to  a  room  which  he  flung  open  at  the  far  end.  A  great 
four-poster  bedstead  was  in  one  corner,  and  a  polished 
mahogany  dresser  in  the  other. 

"We  have  saved  some  of  our  family  furniture  from 
the  fire,  Mr.  Ritchie,"  said  Monsieur  de  St.  Gre;  "that 
bed  was  brought  from  Paris  by  my  father  forty  years  ago. 
I  hope  you  will  rest  well." 

He  set  the  candle  on  the  table,  and  as  he  bowed  there 
was  a  trace  of  an  enigmatical  smile  about  his  mouth.  How 
much  he  knew  of  Auguste's  transaction  I  could  not 
fathom,  but  the  matter  and  the  scarcely  creditable  part 
I  had  played  in  it  kept  me  awake  far  into  the  night.  I 
was  just  falling  into  a  troubled  sleep  when  a  footstep  on 
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Monsieur  Heetchie,"  said  a  voice. 
It  was  Monsieur  Auizuste       H..  vi-.u   «^«. 

hitlierto  deceived  .7e   in    he  n,-  tr     f  T  ""}'  ''»  '""' 

in  a  whiter.  '"'"''  ^■""'  *'™»*"'"- '  "  '"'  «'^i''™ed 

"  Yn,,"'?;!!'^  ""■'''"«•  """'i-^"."  I  answered. 

sweepincf  bow  that  mio-l.f  >,...l  i         •  .       ™*^®  » 

"I  am  overcome,  Monsieur,"  I  said. 

you  saw  it  this  mn-Vif      T      u  "'^.,-^"S^6''*>tt.     ^on  //lew, 

a  couS;  a  nobk^l-  W  tt  SJ^  '"rrr  ""■-  """"^  '^' 
is  not  80  big  enough  for  me  "    H.'ln.      LOv""""?-"''' 

totl-no?'  S?"'"''^^^'  "-•     "  '^-'eur  I  -awil! 

will  SaTof  a'JLTS  St'o"- 'T'^  ""'-.^'P  ""      ™' 
at  Chantilly  anf ;;«M%!l-^r«  '^  ^^'^""'^  »'  Trianon, 

s£"kS-£|H"«  =s  - -' 

And  he  disappeared,  shading  his  candle,  as  he  had  come. 
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During  the  next  two  days  I  had  more  evidence  of 
Monsieur  de  St.  Ore's  ability,  and,  thanks  to  his  conduct 
of  my  campaign,  not  the  least  suspicion  of  my  mission  to 
New  Orleans  got  abroad.  Certain  gentlemen  were  asked 
to  dine,  we  called  on  others,  and  met  still  others  casually 
in  their  haunts  of  business  or  pleasure.  I  was  troubled 
because  of  the  inconvenience  and  discomfort  to  wliich  my 
host  put  himself,  for  New  Orleans  in  the  dog-days  may  be 
likened  in  climate  to  the  under  side  of  the  lid  of  a  steam 
kettle.  But  at  length,  on  the  second  evening,  after  we 
had  supped  on  jambalaya  and  rice  cakes  and  other  dainties, 
and  the  last  guest  had  gone,  my  host  turned  to  me. 

"  The  rest  of  the  burrow  is  the  same,  Mr.  Ritchie,  until 
it  comes  to  the  light  again." 

^^And  the  fox  has  crawled  out  of  the  other  end,"  I 
said. 

"Precisely,"  he  answered,  laughing  ;  "in  short,  if  you 
were  to  remain  in  New  Orleans  until  New  Year's,  you 
would  not  learn  a  whit  more.  To-morrow  morning  I 
have  a  little  business  of  my  own  to  transact,  and  we  shall 
get  to  Les  lies  in  time  for  dinner.  No,  don't  thank  me," 
he  protested ;  "  there's  a  certain  rough  honesty  and  earnest- 
ness ingrained  in  you  which  I  like.  And  besides,"  he 
added,  smiling,  "you  are  poor  indeed  at  thanking,  Mr. 
Ritchie.  You  could  never  do  it  gracefully.  But  if  ever 
I  were  in  trouble,  I  believe  that  I  might  safely  call  on 
you." 

The  next  day  was  a  rare  one,  for  a  wind  from  some- 
where had  blown  the  moisture  away  a  little,  the  shadows 
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were  clearer  cut,  and  by  noon  Monsie.ir  de  St.  Gre  and  I 

An^;^  M  ^  .  followed  at  a  respectful  distance  by 
Andre,  Monsieur's  mulatto  body-servant,  and  as  we  rode 
my  companion  gave  me  stories  of  the  owners  of  the  differ^ 
ent  plantations  we  passed,  and  spoke  of  many  evenU  nf 

TtT  '°  ,^^^^»«.^«^^ .of  the  coloily.  P^^n  fy  he  eased 
to  talk,  and  rode  in  silence  for  many  minutes.  And  then 
he  turned  upon  me  suddenly. 

"Mr.  Ritchie,"  he  said,  "you  have  seen   my  son      It 
may  be  that  in  him  I  am  paying  the  price  7  ny  sins 
I  have  done  everything  to  set  him  straight,  but    n^ain 

llhl'er'tnT^'''''  T  'I''  ^^  '''^'  »'- -vikened  so^ne; 
?«  a  f  1  "  1  '''•'!  P?  "^^'^t  becomes  him.  But  Augusta 
IS  a  fool,  he  cried  bitterly,  _  a  statement  which  I  could 
not  deny;  "were  it  not  for  my  daughter,  Antoinette  I 
should  be  a  miserable  man  indeed."  ^^'Hoinette,  1 

Inasmuch  as  he  was  not  a  person  of  confidences  I  felt 
the  more  flattered  that  he  should  speak  so  pluinlv  lo  me 

not\^^;tm^eTf!  '''^'''''  '''  ''''''^^^  ^^  ^^«  -Td 

tinnJr?"  ^\f  ^^'^''^^^  Antoinette,  Mr.  Ritchie,"  he  con- 
tinned;  "she  is  a  strange  mixture  of  wilfulness  and 
caprice  and  self-sacrifice,  and  she  has  at  tin  es  a  bit  o 

ntlrtes'^^lt^'  """"^'r  ^^"^^  ^^'^  generations  the 
intimates  — I  may  say —  of  sovereigns." 

Ihis  peculiar  pride  of  race  would  have  amused  me  in 

St  Gr'^T;.  ^  ^°"f^  ™yf^^  ^^«t^"^"g  t«  Monsieur  de 
ft,  it  T^u  ^^^^""-'^y^  *°^  ^  ^^^  n^t  dare  to  reply 
thaw  had  had  evidence  of  Mademoiselle's  aptness  of 

Mrn^lur^^N^hl'L'"^- TP^?^^"  'i"'"  '^^  ^^«  ^  child, 
i^XlT'nV,  ^h«.ha«  ^'sobeyed  me,  flaunted  me,  nursed  me 
m  Illness,  chanipioned  me  behind  my  back.  I  1  ave  a  lit"  e 
book  which  I  have  kept  of  her  sayings  and  doinS  which 
may  interest  you.  Monsieur.  I  will  show  it  youf' 
T   ^^^^^'\«eed  was  a  new  side  of  Monsieur  do  St.  Gre  and 

wh'a?  Mr   wt^'  '""t^l  T "  ^^^  unvarnished  Vruth' o1 
What  Mr.  Wharton  had  told  me, -ay,  and  what  Colonel 
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Clark  had  emphasized  long  before.  It  was  my  fate  never 
to  be  treated  ati  a  young  man.  It  struck  me  that  Mon* 
sieur  de  St.  (ire  had  never  even  considered  me  in  the 
light  of  a  possible  suitor  for  his  daughter's  hand. 

''I  should  be  di'  iited  to  see  them,  Monsieur,"  I 
answered. 

"  Would  you  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  his  face  lighting  up  as 
he  glanced  at  me.    "  Alas,  Mii    irae  do  ist.  Gro  and  I  have 

Eromised  to  go  to  our  neighbuis',  Monsieur  and  Madame 
lertrand's,  for  to-night.  But,  to-morrow,  if  you  have 
leisure,  we  shall  look  at  it  together.  And  not  a  word 
of  this  to  my  daughter.  Monsieur,"  he  added  apprehen- 
sively ;  "  she  would  never  forgive  me.  She  dislikes  my 
talking  of  her,  but  at  times  I  cannot  help  it.  It  was  only 
last  year  that  she  was  very  angry  with  me,  and  would  not 
speak  to  me  for  days,  because  I  boasted  of  her  having 
watched  at  the  bedside  of  a  poor  gentleman  who  came 
here  and  got  the  fever.     You  will  not  tell  her  ? " 

"  Indeed  I  shall  not,  Monsieur,"  I  answered. 

"  It  is  strange,"  he  said  abruptly,  "  it  is  strange  that 
this  gentleman  and  ais  wife  should  likewise  have  had 
letters  to  us  from  Monsieur  Gratiot.  They  came  from 
St.  Louis,  and  they  were  on  their  way  to  Paris." 

"  To  Paris  ?  "  I  cried  ;  "  what  was  their  name  ?  " 

He  looked  at  me  ir  surprise. 

"  Clive,"  he  said. 

"  Clive  !  "  I  cried,  leaning  towards  him  in  my  saddle. 
"  Clive  I     And  what  became  of  them  ?  " 

This  time  he  gave  me  one  of  his  seirching  looks,  and  it 
was  not  unmixed  with  astonishment. 

"  Why  do  you  ask,  Monsieur  ?  "  he  demanded.  "  Did 
you  know  them  ?  " 

I  must  have  shown  that  I  was  strangely  agitated.  For 
the  moment  I  could  not  answer. 

"  Monsieur  Gratiot  himself  spoke  of  them  to  me,"  I  said, 
after  a  little  ;  "  he  said  they  were  an  interesting  couple." 

"  Pardieu ! "  exclaimed  Monsieur  de  St.  Gr^,  "  he  put 
it  mildly."  He  gave  me  another  look.  "  There  was  some- 
thing about  them,  Monsieur,  which  I  could  not  fathom. 
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Why  were  they  drifting?  They  were  people  of  quality 
who  had  seen  the  worlcf,  who  were  by  no  meanrp^uperf 
who  had  no  cause  to  travel  save  a  certain  reHtCilss 
And  wh.le  they  were  awaitinjf  the  sailing  of  thepacke; 
fo  trance  they  came  to  our  Luse-the  old  one  Ke 
Rue  Biuirbon  that  was  burned.  I  would  not  Hoeuk  ill  «f 
the  dead,  but  Mr.  Clive  I  did  not  like.     He  ftl  So   u^ 

Mrdam"erirG;/r'^™  ^''T  ^^'"'^  Antlrett^'a'id 
waciame  de  bt.  Grd  took  turns  with  his  wife  in  watchinc^ 

at  hm  bedside.     I  could  do  nothinir  with  Anto  nott.>  \  Ir? 

de  St.  Grd  and  I  share  in  it,  for  Mrs.  Olive  is  a  lovaWe 
TnTfU  M-^  \«trong  character.     And  into  the  great  sor! 
row  that  lies  behin^  her  life,  we  have  never  probfd!" 
And  she  18  with  you  now,  Monsieur?"  I  asked 

"She  lives  with  us.  Monsieur,"  he  answered   simply 
"and  I  hope  for  always.     No,"  he  said  quickly,  " it  " not 
fnr/'~f^  ^'  something  of  her  own.     \{4  love  her 
th«  rp  ?  V^^  ^''^  ""l  companions  for  my  daughter      Foi 
Xk  o'/^oTo^tt^r^  benumbed,^withL  desire  ^o' 

An  entrance  drive  to  the  plantation  of  Les  lies,  unknown 
to  Nick  and  me,  led  oflf  from  the  main  road  like  SgreTS 
tunnel  arched  out  of  the  forest.     My  feelings  as  we  en 
^red   his  may  oe  imagined,  for  I  was  suddenlf  confronted 

^tS  Nick  7r  ^^"'^  ^  ^^^  ^''^"^'^  «i»^«  ^y  °^«et  ng 
with  Nick  at  Jonesboro.     I  could  scarcely  allow  myself 

r^J/^^i^^'^*  ^°P«  *^^^  Mrs.  Clive  might  not^r^to 
be  Mrs  Temple  after  all.  Whilst  I  wfs  in  thiragony 
f„i?T^^\^"^  indecision,  the  drive  suddenly  came  Ton 
a  shaded  lawn  dotted  with  flowering  bushes.  There  was 
the  house  with  Its  gallery,  its  curved  dormer  roof  and  i^s 
belvedere;  and  a  white,  girlish  figure  flitted  down  the 
steps.     It  was  Mademoiselle  Antoinette,  and  no  sooner 
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had  her  father  dismounted  than  iihe  threw  herself  into 
his  arms.  Forgetful  of  my  preHence,  he  stood  murmur- 
ing in  her  ear  like  a  lover ;  and  ati  I  watched  them  my 
trouble  slipped  from  my  mind,  and  gave  place  to  a  vaguer 
regret  that  I  had  been  a  wanderer  throughout  my  life. 
Presently  she  turned  up  to  him  a  face  on  which  wa.s  writ< 
ten  Momething  which  he  could  not  understand.  His  owu 
stronger  features  reflected  a  vague  disquiet. 

♦♦  What  is  it,  ma  chMef" 

What  was  it  indeed  'f  Something  was  in  her  eyes  which 
bore  a  message  and  presentiment  to  me.  She  dropi>ed 
them,  fastening  in  the  lapel  of  his  coat  a  flaunting  red 
flower  set  against  a  shining  leaf,  and  there  was  a  gentle, 
joyous  subterfuge   n  her  answer. 

'*Thou  pardoned  Auguste,  as  I  commanded?"  she  said. 
They  were  speaking  in  the  familiar  French. 

** Ha,  diablef  is  it  that  which  disquiets  thee?  "  said  her 
father.  "  We  will  not  speak  of  Auguste.  Dost  thou 
know  Monsieur  Uitchie,  'Toinetto  ?  " 

S!ie  disengaged  herself  and  dropped  me  a  courtesy,  her 
eves  seeking  the  ground.  But  she  said  not  a  word.  At 
♦"iiat  instant  Madame  do  St.  (Jrd  herself  appeared  on  the 
gallery,  followed  by  Nick,  who  came  down  the  steps  with 
a  careless  self-confldence  to  greet  the  master.  Indeed,  a 
stranger  might  have  thought  that  Mr.  Temple  was  the 
host,  and  I  saw  Antoinette  watching  him  furtively  with 
a  gleam  of  amusement  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  at  last.  Monsieur,"  said  my 
cousin.  "  I  am  Nicholas  Temple,  and  I  have  been  your 
guest  for  three  days." 

Had  Monsieur  de  St.  Gt6  been  other  than  the  soul  of 
hospitality,  i«  would  have  been  impossible  not  to  welcome 
such  a  guest.  Our  host  had,  in  common  with  his  daugh- 
ter, a  sense  of  humor.  There  was  a  quizzical  expression 
on  his  fine  face  as  he  replied,  with  the  barest  glance  at 
Mademoiselle  Antoinette :  — 

"  I  trust  you  have  been  —  well  entertained,  Mr.  Temple. 
My  daughter  has  been  accustomed  only  to  the  society  of 
her  brother  and  cousins." 
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"  Faith,  I  should  not  have  supposed  it."  said  Nu-V  in 
itautly,  a  re.nurk  which  cuuHeU  ^tie  cuKr  to  Hu.h  dL Ty' 
11  to  l^udomoiHelle  ,  fucu.  I  looked  to  nee  Mo  nieur'Z 
St.  Grd  angry.  He  tried,  indeed,  to  be  jfruve  0"^  «mil  mI 
irreniHtibly  a.  he  mounted  the  «te  «  to  gS  hi.  w  fe  wl  o 
«tood  demurely  uvvuit.ng  hin  careis.     And  Tn  tin    nterva! 

1  pZT  fm^    ^r""  ^->f^->^  wuhenig  look  :^ 

sue  naasca  Jum.     He  returned  a  grimace 

"  Messieurs,"  said  Monsieur  de  St.  GK-,  turnini?  to  u«. 

Nick  followed  Mademoiselle  with  hi«  eyes  until  she  had 
disappeared  beyond  the  hall.  She  did^iot  so  m  d  a, 
turn.  1  hen  he  took  me  by  the  arm  and  led  me  to  a  bendt 
under  a  magnolia  a  little  distance  away,  where  he^M^ated 
himself,  ar J  looked  up  at  me  deHpairingly.  ^''"^ 

"Behold,"  said  he,  -what  was  once  your  friend  and 
cousin,  your  counsellor,  sage,  and  guardiJn  Heho  d  the 
c  ay  which  conducted  vou  liither,  with  the  hea,  neativ 
but  painfully  extracted.  Look  upon  a  woma,  's  woJk 
S*7;  f?d  «h""  t^e  sex.  I  tell  you  it  is  better  To  rrn 
bWfold  through  life,  to  have-pidon  n  e-your  o>fn 

Was  eve'r  Th  '^'"fi  "  ^'  '^^T ^  ^"  «"^''»  «  pitiaWe  staTe" 

coQuetrv  llhT  «^«^«"«h  beauty,  such  archness,  such 
coquetrj ,  —  such  damned  elusiveness  ?  Never  »  If  tliPrp 
18  a  cargo  going  up  the  river,  let  me  be  nalted'and  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  it.  I'll  warrant  vou  I'll  not  come  to  life  " 
You  appear  to  have  suflfererf  somewhat,"  I  said  forget 

.Zl.u'^V  "  -^f  °"^^ '  "  '  b^^e  been  tossed  high  in  the 
azure  that  I  might  sink  the  farther  into  the  dfpths     I 

r^tP J'^'^PS'  ^"  ^  ^'^""'^  '^'  '^''^  stamped  down,  re;ur 

up  to^^hT^ate  of  T  '''  *^"^V'^"P-,  '  ^-«  been  talen 
v^ar-  tS^t  I    if ^''^'^  ^"i^  ^'°PP^^  ^  hundred  and  fifty 

less  pits  in  the  firmament. "^^     ^"''"  ^^  ^^^  '^'  '^"°"^- 
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"  It  M«mi  to  have  made  you  literary/*  I  remarked 
judicially. 

♦*  I  burn  up  twenty  timeii  a  day,"  he  continued,  with  a 
wave  of  the  litind  to  «x|>rof«H  the  coinj)h«t«»tiPHi»  of  th«j 
procuiM  ;  "  thure  iit  uuthiug  ivf t.  1  iH;e  her,  1  ti]>«ak  to  hor, 
and  I  burn  up.** 

"  Have  you  had  many  titf-«ttite$f"    I  ttuVed. 

♦♦  Not  one,"  he  rutorteii  tiwrcely  ;  "  da  you  think  there 
is  any  NuuMe  in  the  duniiiiilih<  French  custom  ?  I  am  an 
honorable  man,  and,  tK>Hidc*ii,  I  urn  not  caui{)ped  for  an 
cIofHinient.  No  priint  in  LouiHiiuiu  'vouUi  nmrry  us.  I 
see  her  at  dinnt-r,  at  HUpper.  SoaietiincH  wt»  mow  on  the 
gallery,"  he  went  on,  "  Init  I  give  vou  my  oath  that  I  have 
not  had  one  word  with  her  alone.* 

"  An  oath  i.s  not  noccHMury,"  I  Huid.  "  But  you  aeem  to 
have  made  hoiuo  progress  n»'verthele»s." 

"  Do  you  call  that  progress*  V  "  he  denianded. 

"It  Ih  surely  not  retrogresnion." 

"God  knows  what  it  is,"  said  Nick,  helplessly,  "but 
it*8  got  to  stop.     I  have  Ht;nt  her  an  ultimatum." 

"A  what?" 

"  A  summons.  Iler  father  and  mother  are  going  to  the 
Bertrands'  to-night,  and  I  have  written  her  a  n<>ie  to  meet 
me  in  the  garden.  And  you,"  he  cried,  rising  and 
slapping  me  between  the  Hhoulders,  "you  are  to  keep 
watch,  like  the  dear,  careful,  canny,  sly  rascal  you 
are." 

"  And  — and  has  she  accepted  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  That's  the  deuce  of  it,"  said  he ;  "  she  has  not.  But  I 
think  she'll  come." 

I  stood  for  a  moment  regarding  him. 

"  And  you  really  love  Mademoiselle  Antoinette  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"Have  I  not  exhausted  the  language?"  he  answered. 
"If  what  i  have  been  through  is  not  love,  then  may  the 
Lord  shield  me  from  the  real  disease." 

"It  may  have  been  merely  a  light  case  of  —  tropical 
enthusiasm,  let  us  say.  I  have  seen  others,  a  little 
milder  because  tho  air  was  more  tempemte." 
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Jt  I'"'"'"*!  ~  '«»'''*''•''«*»'."  »»«•   exploded.     "  If  you  «r« 

Hj«  jfave  nif  u  UK>k  of  iuliiiitu  toK-nimts 

ftgHiri."  •  "''''   '   ^''*'    K«'    over    it    all 

-TImt  will  not  1m)  n.MoMMary,"  I  H,ii.l  hastily. 

riio  troublo  may  k'."   he  rontin.u.l.  » tl.at  thev  have 

already  ,„ade  <.ne  of  tlunr  n.utri.nu.ual  umtracU 'lit     a 

C.'-annrts  a  Hcausejour,  a  liernard  "  '  * 

answered ''"' if:  l""'-    ',''"   ^  ^  ^''^>'   '••••-''^'-'    ">«"'"    ' 
an«werea.       'lie  Iovcm  his  (hni.rhtor,  and   I  donlit   if  i... 

wo„M  orco  her  to  marry  „K,.i„«rher  «i  K    Tc.     ,"„  Nilk  " 

I  a»ke,l   luymK  |"y  hunj  u|.un  l,i„  ^houl.ler,  "do  y  ,u T.n'„ 

••  I  tell  jou,  I  do  i  and  nffiin  I  tell  you,  I  do,'  1,,.  renlipd 

"w.r.r.^.rtlt'^.r^y'^.'."'^ »'  "'^  f»ce;a„d^to1; 

to  me  o?l,«  „,„,her  .a/o  .hit  o„:....  a,"  l' llr„  .^t™ 
of  knovvu-K  whether  hi»  fcellnR  f„r  ih..  ,,1,1  m W  t  n  t 
"Often  l„»  anger  against  her.     I   have   never  l™k,  1   Z 

cnance  that  I  mij-ht  Iw  ni.staken  in  this  after  all       Wo 

I  not  he  best  to  wait  until  I  had  a„-,.r(ain,d  some  w av 
n,e  ulent.ty  of  Mr,.  (;iive :'     And  while  I  ,  „od  SatZ^ 

de  St '?'?'■ '"*  '""  ,"''"'  ','  I'""'"''  -'MTcssion,  Mon  ieu^; 
Ue  ht.  (rre  appeared  on  the  gallery 

"Come,  gentlemen,"  he  eried  ;  "dinner  awaits  us." 
The  .limiiR  room  at  l.es  lies  was  at  the  eori.er  of  the 
house  and  its  windows  h„,ked  out  on  the  gale        wh    h 

it'-er,"  i  ''^':''"■'"•  '%"■'■''  -'"  ■■'•He-t  the  .lecorc.M, 
;'.•;■,'  "'.It"  owner.  Tuo  Bt.  (ires,  indilferentlv 
painted,  but  r.gorous  and  respeetable,  relie;ed  tl "  S- 
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ness  of  the  wall.  They  were  the  Commisaary-peneral 
and  his  wife.  The  lattices  were  closed  on  one  side,  and 
in  the  deep  amber  light  the  family  silver  shone  but  dimly. 
The  dignity  of  our  host,  the  evident  ceremony  of  the  meal, 
—  which  was  attended  by  three  servants,  —  would  have 
awed  into  a  modified  silence  at  letist  a  less  irrepressible 
erson  than  Nicholas  Temple.  But  Nick  was  one  to  carry 
y  storm  a  position  which  another  might  wait  to  recon- 
noitre. The  first  sensation  of  our  host  was  no  doubt 
astonishment,  but  he  was  soon  laughing  over  a  vivid  ac- 
count of  our  adventures  on  the  keel  boat.  Nick's  imitation 
of  Xavier,  and  his  description  of  Benjy's  terrors  after  the 
storm,  were  so  perfect  that  I  laughed  quite  as  heartily  ; 
and  Madauit  de  St.  (ire  wijjcd  her  eyes  and  repeated 
continually,  "  Quel  drdle  moimeur  !  it  is  thus  he  has  enter- 
tained us  since  thou  departed,  Philippe." 

As  for  Mademoiselle,  I  began  to  think  that  Nick  was 
not  far  wrong  in  his  diagnosis.  Training  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  She  would  not  laugh,  not  she, 
but  once  or  twice  she  raised  her  napkin  to  her  face  and 
coughed  slightly.  For  the  rest,  she  sat  demurely,  with 
her  e3'^es  on  her  plate,  a  model  of  propriety.  Nick's  suf- 
ferings became  more  comprehensible. 

To  give  the  devil  his  due,  Nick  had  an  innate  tact  which 
told  him  when  to  stop,  and  perhaps  at  this  time  Mademoi- 
selle's superciliousness  made  him  subside  the  more  quickly. 
After  Monsieur  de  St.  (ire  had  explained  to  me  the  horrors 
of  the  indigo  pest  and  the  futility  of  sugar  raising,  he 
turned  to  his  daughter. 

"  'Toinette,  where  is  Madame  Clive  ?  "  he  asked. 

The  girl  looked  up,  startled  into  life  and  interest  at  once. 

"  Oh,  papa,"  she  cried  in  French,  "  we  are  so  worried 
about  her,  mamma  and  I.  It  was  the  day  you  went  away, 
the  day  these  gentlemen  came,  that  we  thought  she  would 
take  an  airingi     And  suddenly  she  became  worse." 

Monsieur  de  St.  Gre  turned  with  concern  to  his  wife. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  Philippe,"  said  that  lady  ; 
"  it  seems  to  be  mental.  The  loss  of  her  husband  weighs 
upou  her,  poor  lady.     But  this  is  worse  than  ever,  and  she 
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When  I  have  hud  my  siesta,"  I  unswered. 
loKiay     I  replied,  and  left  him  staring  after  me 

Temp,    ,„      3„jr^^^,,  ^.,,^^  ^,_^^^        What  must  S    aj 
A  »tillnes8  crept  into  the  afternoon  like  the  stillness  of 

l:p-the"!;sra%ts'ir;^^^^^ 
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Could  anything  be  gained  by  meddling  ?  I  had  begun 
to  convince  myself  that  nothing  could,  when  suddenly  I 
came  face  to  face  with  the  consequences  of  a  possible  mar- 
riage between  Nick  and  Mademoiselle  Antoinette.  In 
that  event  the  disclosure  of  his  mother's  identity  would 
be  inevitable.  Not  only  his  happiness  was  involved,  but 
Mademoiselle's,  her  father's  and  her  mother's,  and  lastly 
that  of  this  poor  hunted  woman  herself,  who  thought  at 
last  to  have  found  a  refuge. 

An  hour  passed,  and  it  became  more  and  more  evident 
to  me  that  I  must  see  and  talk  with  Mrs.  Temple.  But 
how  was  I  to  communicate  with  her?  At  last  I  took  out 
my  portfolio  and  wrote  these  words  on  a  sheet :  — 

"  If  Mn.  Clive  toill  consent  to  a  meeting  with  Mr.  David 
Bitchie,  he  will  deem  it  a  favor.  Mr.  Ritchie  assures  Mrs. 
Clive  that  he  makes  this  request  in  all  friendliness.'' 

I  lighted  a  candle,  folded  the  note  and  sealed  it,  ad- 
dressed it  to  Mrs.  Clive,  and  opening  the  latticed  door  I 
stepped  out.  Walking  along  the  gallery  until  I  came  to 
the  rear  part  of  the  house  which  faced  towards  the  out- 
buildings, I  spied  three  figures  prone  on  the  grass  under 
a  pecan  tree  that  shaded  the  kitchen  roof.  One  of  these 
figures  was  Benjy,  and  he  was  taking  his  siesta.  I  de- 
scended quietly  from  the  gallery,  and  making  ray  way  to 
him,  touched  him  on  the  shoulder.  He  awoke  and  stared 
at  me  with  white  eyes. 

"  Marse  Dave  !  "  he  cried. 

"  Hush,"  I  answered,  "  and  follow  me." 

He  came  after  me,  wondering,  a  little  way  into  the  grove, 
where  I  stopped. 

"  Benjy,"  I  said,  "  do  you  know  any  of  the  servants 
here?" 

"  Lawsy,  Marse  Dave,  I  reckon  I  knows  'em,  —  some  of 
'em,"  he  answered  with  a  grin. 

"  You  talk  to  them?  " 

"  Shucks,  no,  Marse  Dave,"  he  replied  with  a  fine  scorn, 
"  I  ain't  no  hand  at  dat  ar  nigger  French.  But  I  knows 
some  on  'em,  and  right  well  too." 

"  How?  "  I  demanded  curiously. 
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Benjy  looked  down  sheepishly  at  his  feet.     He  was 
standing  pigeon-toed.  "•     ne  was 

l«nL!^'^''"^''.'^'^'^  '"™^  ^"  '^"^'  ^"'•^e  I^ave,"  he  said  at 
length,  and  there  was  a  note  of  triumph  in  his  voice. 
"  You  did  what?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  done  kissed  one  of   dem  yaller  gals,  Marse  Dave. 
Yassr,  I  done  kissed  M'lisse."  fe      »       «  ac  x^dve. 

vnil^l^^i  ^^Vl.l'.^f^li^^e  would  do  something  for  you  if 
you  asked  her?"  I  inquired.  /""  " 

Benjy  seemed  hurt. 

2  Marse  Dave  -  "  he  began  reproachfully. 
Very  well,  then,"  I  interrupted,  taking  the  letter  from 
my  pocket  "there  is  a  lady  who  is  ill  here,  Mrs. Clive -™ 

I  paused,  lor  a  new  look  had  come  into  Henjv's  eves 
He  began  that  peculiar,  sympathetic  laugh  of  the  ne^ro 
which  catches  and  doubles  on  itself,  andTimg  ned  tIS 
a  new  admiration  for  me  dawned  on  his  face.   ^ 

>...'  'Tr'  f'  ^'*'''  ^'''f .  ^^''^'  ^  ^«^^o"  M'lisse  'U  git  it  to 
her  thout  anv  one  tekin'  notice."  ^ 

I  bit  my  lips. 

"If  Mrs.  Clive  receives  this  within  an  hour,  Melisse 
answer.'' '  "'''  ^''''''''  ^"^  >'^^  ^"°^^^'-     TWe  is  an 

liss^e'"ihilpf  n^'  f""*''  and  departed  nimbly  to  find  Me- 
the  o^tcoL  li  ft  "^  ^"^  ^°^""  ^^  "^y  uneasiness  as  to 
r.o!  «?  t  S  ""?  ^^^  experiment.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
passed,  half  an  hour,  and  then  I  saw  Benjy  coming  through 
the  trees.  He  stood  before  me,  chuckling,  and  d^rew  from 
his  pocket  a  folded  piece  of  paper.  I  gSVe  him  the  tw^ 
piastres  warned  him  if  his  master  or  anf  onetnqu  red  for 
me  that  I  was  taking  a  walk,  and  bade  him^  begone 
Then  I  opened  the  note.  uegone. 

th^intflrtl  ^i",f  ^^'  H''''  ""^  *^"^"  <^"  '^'^ng.     Take 
the  path  that  leads  through  the  garden^  f 

th!t'thf  hLn-^^  ""  T^  ^^  '^'  ^^^^^^'  ^i^b  ^  <^ertainty 
l.LiA  ^*PPl"f «  of  many  people  depended  upon  what 

tVco^i^-'^^  ''  If  r^-*"^?-      ^"^  ^«  ^hi»k  of^his  and 
^  sZTni'^r.tl  ^;l^ir'/„"!.^i!  -^  -^y  to  the.garden 
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came.  Entering  a  gap  in  the  hedge,  I  caught  sight  of  the 
shaded  seat  under  the  tree  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
our  first  meeting  witii  Antoinette,  and  I  hurried  past  it 
as  I  crossed  the  garden.  There  were  two  openings  in  the 
opposite  hedge,  the  one  tlirough  which  Nick  and  I  had 
come,  and  another.  I  took  the  second,  and  with  little 
difticultv  found  the  path  of  which  the  note  had  spoken. 
It  led  through  a  dense,  semi-tropical  forest  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  swamp  beyond,  the  way  being  well  beaten,  but 
here  end  there  jealously  crowded  by  an  undergrowth  of 
brambles  and  the  prickly  Spanish  bayonet.  I  know  not 
how  far  I  had  walked,  my  head  bent  in  thought,  before  I 
felt  the  ground  teetering  under  my  feet,  and  there  was  the 
bayou.  It  was  a  narrow  lane  of  murky,  impenetrable 
water,  shaded  now  by  the  forest  wall.  Imaged  on  its 
amber  surface  were  the  twisted  boughs  of  the  cypresses 
u  ^H  ^^*'"P  beyond,  —  boughs  funereally  draped,  as 
though  to  proclaim  a  warning  of  unknown  perils  in  the 
dark  places.  On  that  side  where  I  stood  ancient  oaks 
thrust  their  gnarled  roots  into  the  water,  and  these  knees 
were  bridged  by  treacherous  platforms  of  moss.  As  I 
sought  for  a  safe  resting-place  a  dull  splash  startled  me, 
the  pink-and-white  water  lilies  danced  on  the  ripples, 
and  a  long,  black  snout  pushed  its  way  to  the  centre  of 
the  bayou  and  floated  there  motionless. 

I  sat  down  on  a  wide  knee  that  seemed  to  be  fashioned 
for  the  purpose,  and  reflected.  It  may  have  been  about 
half-past  five,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that,  rather  than 
return  and  risk  explanations,  I  wouid  wait  where  I  was 
until  Mrs.  Temple  appeared.  I  had  much  to  think  of, 
and  for  the  rest  the  weird  beauty  of  the  place,  with  its 
changing  colors  as  the  sun  foil,  held  me  in  fascination. 
When  the  blue  vapor  stole  through  the  cypress  swamp, 
my  trained  ear  caught  the  faintest  of  warning  sounds. 
Mrs.  Temple  was  coming. 

I  could  not  repress  the  exclamation  that  rose  to  my  lips 
when  she  stood  before  me. 

"I  have  changed  somewhat,"  she  began  quite  calmly; 
"  I  have  changed  since  you  were  at  Temple  Bow." 
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»hi  i,.^"*  P'-'"='»™^<1  bev  a  won...,,  with  a  hUtorv  For 
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almost  say,"  she  added  with  an  indifferenrifu^h  ^\tl 
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JamV'a^^rwho  ^1^^^^^^^^^^  cLTd  bT  h 

days  p?st      Admi^.^H  ^'l^  \''  ^°°"^'  cowering,  these  four 

e„tly_by  .ntrnfon,  the  advantage  she  had'^aineW^^he 
;;J'rS?:  TfriTi^-'f i"ff  i»  ?-.i„g  with  sin. 
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of  hearing  my  wrong-doings  in  detail.     I  could  not  ask 
you  to  forego  that  satisfaction." 

"  You  seem  to  know  the  characteristics  of  my  family, 
Mrs.  Temple,"  I  answered.  "There  is  one  trait  of  the 
Ritchies  concerning  which  I  ask  your  honest  opinion." 

"And  what  is  that?"  she  said  carelessly. 

"  I  have  always  understood  that  they  have  spoken  the 
truth.     Is  it  not  so?" 

She  glanced  at  me  curiously. 

♦'I  never  knew  your  father  to  lie,"  she  answered;  "but 
after  all  he  had  few  chunces.     He  so  seldom  spoke." 

"  Your  intercourse  with  me  at  Temple  Bow  was  quite 
as  limited,"  I  said. 

"Ah,"  she  interrupted  quickly,  "you  bear  me  that 
grudge.     It  is  another  trait  of  the  Ritchies." 

"  I  bear  you  no  grudge,  Madame,"  I  replied.  "  I  asked 
you  a  Question  concerning  the  veracity  of  my  family,  and 
I  beg  that  you  will  believe  what  I  say." 

"And  what  is  this  momentous  statement?"  she  asked. 

I  had  hard  work  to  keep  my  temper,  but  I  knew  that  I 
must  not  lose  it. 

"  I  declare  to  you  on  my  honor  that  my  business  in  New 
Orleans  in  no  way  concerns  you,  and  that  I  had  not  the 
slightest  notion  of  finding  you  here.  Will  you  believe 
that?"  ^ 

"And  what  then?"  she  asked. 

I'  I  also  declare  to  you  that,  since  meeting  your  son,  my 
chief  anxiety  has  been  lest  he  should  run  across  you." 

"  You  are  very  considerate  of  others,"  she  said.  "  Let 
us  admit  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  you  come  here  by 
accident." 

It  was  the  opening  I  had  sought  for,  but  despaired  of 
getting. 

"  Then  put  yourself  for  a  moment  in  my  place,  Madame, 
and  give  me  credit  for  a  little  kindliness  of  feeling,  and  a 
sincere  affection  for  your  son." 

There  was  a  new  expression  on  her  face,  and  the  light 
of  a  supreme  effort  in  her  eyes. 
"I  give  you  credit  at  least  for  a  logical  mind,"  she 
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;;Not  in  my  nature?  "  she  repeated. 

their  own''wav'''T';^^fPP"-'''''  ""'  '""''y  «"«  ™»«t  in 
Mr.  Riddle/"^'      ^^"'   ^''^'^''''''   ^*^>''  ^^PParently,  with 

tional  one.     I  blame  vou  nn^   \f «.   t       f    f      *    ""^*" 
w.:L^|c'lt.ere'';« '-^^^^^^^      He  Ma™.  ,ou.  with 

She  turned  to  me  swiftly  at  that. 

I  had  not  gone  two  steps  into  the  wood  heforn  T  h^ ,,^ 
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♦'  Does  Nick  —  know  that  you  are  here  ?  "  she  cried. 
"  No,"  I  answered  shortly.     Then  I  realized  suddenly 
what  I  had  failed  to  gra«p  before,  —  she  feared  that  I 
would  pity  her. 
''  David ! " 

I  started  violently  at  the  sound  of  my  name,  at  the  new 
note  in  her  voice,  at  the  change  in  the  woman  as  I 
turned.  And  then  before  I  realized  what  she  had  done 
she  had  come  to  me  swiftly  and  laid  her  hand  upon 
my  arm. 

"  David,  does  he  hate  me  ?  " 

All  the  hope  remaining  in  her  life  was  in  that  question, 
was  in  her  face  as  she  searched  mine  with  a  terrible  scru- 
tiny. And  never  had  I  known  such  an  ordeal.  It  seemed 
as  if  I  could  not  answer,  and  as  I  stood  staring  back  at  her 
a  smile  was  forced  to  her  lips. 

♦'I  will  pay  you  one  tribute,  my  friend,"  she  said;  "you 
are  honest." 

But  even  as  she  opoke  I  saw  her  sway,  and  though  I 
could  not  be  sure  it  were  not  a  dizziness  in  me,  I  caught 
her.  I  shall  ihvays  marvel  at  the  courage  there  was  in 
her,  for  she  straightened  and  drew  away  from  me  a  little 
proudly,  albeit  gently,  and  sat  down  on  the  knee  of  the 
oak,  looking  across  the  bayou  towards  the  mist  of  the 
swamp.  There  was  the  infinite  calmness  of  resignation  in 
her  next  speech. 

"Tell  me  about  him,"  she  said. 

She  was  changed  indeed.  Were  it  not  so  I  should  have 
heard  of  her  own  sufferings,  of  her  poor,  hunted  life  from 
place  to  place,  of  countless  nights  made  sleepless  by  the 
past.  Pride  indeed  was  left,  but  the  fire  had  burned  away 
the  last  vestige  of  selfishness. 

I  sat  down  beside  her,  kn'^'-ving  full  well  that  I  should 
be  judged  by  what  I  said.  She  listened,  motionless,  though 
something  of  what  that  narrative  cost  her  I  knew  by  the 
current  of  sympathy  that  ran  now  between  us.  Unmarked, 
the  day  faded,  a  new  light  was  spread  over  the  waters,  the 
mist  was  spangled  with  silver  points,  the  Spanish  moss 
took  on  the  whiteness  of  lace  against  the  black  forest 
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"Nick  loves  her  1"  she  cried. 
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"Yes,"  she  answered,  with  a  romnunt  of  her  former 
pride;  "and  I  liave  an  annuity  paid  now  to  Mr.  Clark." 

"Then  listen  to  what  I  nay,  I  unnwered.  ♦'  To-nij/ht 
I  will  take  you  to  New  Orlfans  and  hide  you  sjift'ly.  An<i 
I  swear  to  you,  whetl  r  it  be  right  or  wronjf,  that  I  will 
UHe  every  endenvor  to  .hange  Nick's  feelings  towards  you. 
Come,"  I  continued,  leading  her  gently  into  the  path, 
" let  US  go  while  there  is  yet  time." 

"Stop,"  she  said,  and  I  halted  fearfully.  "David 
Ritchie,  you  are  a  good  man.  I  can  make  no  amends  to 
you,"  —  she  did  not  tinish. 

Feeling  for  the  path  in  the  blackness  of  the  wood,  I 
led  her  by  the  hand,  and  she  followed  me  as  trustfully 
as  a  child.  At  hist,  after  an  age  of  groping,  the  heavy 
scents  of  shrub.s  and  th.wers  stole  to  us  on  the  night  air, 
and  we  came  out  at  the  hedge  into  what  seemed  a  blaze 
of  light  that  flooded  the  rows  of  color.  Here  we  paused, 
breathless,  and  looked.  The  bench  under  the  great  tree 
was  vacant,  and  the  garden  was  empty. 

It  was  she  who  led  the  way  through  the  hedge,  who 
halted  m  the  garden  path  at  the  sound  of  voices.  She 
turned,  but  there  was  no  time  to  llee,  for  the  tall  figure  of 
a  man  came  through  the  opposite  hedge,  followed  by  a 
lady.  One  was  Nicholas  Temi^le,  the  other,  Mademoiselle 
de  St.  Gre.  Mrs.  Temple's  face  alone  was  in  the  shadow, 
and  as  I  felt  her  hand  trembling  on  my  arm  I  summoned 
all  my  resources.     It  was  Nick  who  spoke  first. 

"  It  is  Davy !  "  he  cried.  "  Oh,  the  sly  rascal !  And 
this  is  the  promenade  of  which  he  left  us  word,  the  soli- 
tary meditation  1  Speak  up,  man ;  you  are  forgiven  for 
deserting  us." 

He  turned,  laughing,  to  Mademoiselle.  But  she  stood 
with  her  lips  parted  and  her  hands  dropped,  staring  at  niv 
companion.  Then  she  took  two  steps  forward  and  stopped 
with  a  cry. 

"  Mrs.  Olive  1 " 

The  woman  beside  me  turned,  and  with  a  supreme 
courage  raised  her  head  and  faced  the  girl. 

"  Yes,  Antoinette,  it  is  I,"  ghe  anaweretl. 
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Am  then  my  eycH  so.i-ht  Nick,  for  Mrs.  T.rnple  had 
fttomi  hur  m.n  with  u  m..vc.ut.nt  tfiat  wiw  u  rhulluiiK'.s  vot 
with  a  (,<»k  that  «,u..Hti..n...!,  youn.ua,  np|K..ik-.I.  II,..  too, 
stared,  the  hiu^hter  U,\iu^  fro,„  hi-n  ,.y...H,  lil.t  a.lo.uHhmcnt 
and  then  anger,  growing'  in  them,  dowlv,  Murelv.  1  «ha»i 
never  forget  hun  as  he  hi.ocI  there  ( foV  what  IseemeU  an 
apfe)  reeallnig  one  hv  one  the  wrongs  this  woman  had  d.»ne 
hun.  She  herselt  had  taught  him  to  brook  no  restraint, 
to  foHow  nni.etuou8ly  hi.s  h)veH  and  hates,  ,u„l  en«hiranco 
in  thene  things  was  monhled  in  every  line  of  his  finely  cut 
features.  And  when  he  8].oko  it  was  not  to  her,  but  to 
the  girl  at  his  side. 

♦'Do  you  know  who  this  is?"  he  said.  "Tell  me,  do 
you  know  this  woman  ?  "  ' 

Mademoiselle  de  St.  (Ire  did  not  answer  him.  She 
drew  near,  gently,  to  Mrs.  Tem{,le,  whose  head  was 
twwed,  whose  agony  I  cou!  I  only  guess. 

"Mrs.  Clive,"  she  said  sofily,  though  her  voice  was 
shaken  by  a  prescience,  "  won't  you  tell  me  what  has  hap- 
pened .'     W  on  t  you  sneak  to  nie  -  A ntoinette ?  " 

Ihe  poor  lady  lifted  up  her  arms,  as  th.)ugh  to  embrace 
the  girl   dropi>ed  them  despairingly,  and  turned  away. 

Antoinette,    she  murmured,  "Antoinette  I  " 
^^For  Nick  had  seized  Antoinette  by  the  hand,  restraining 

"You  do  not  know  what  you  are  doing?"  he  cried 
angrily.     "Listen!"  ** 

I  had  stood  bereft  of  speech,  waiching  the  scene  breath- 
lessly  And  now  I  would  have  spoken  had  not  Made- 
moiselle astonished  me  by  taking  the  lea.i.  I  have  thought 
since  that  I  might  have  pieced  togeth.-r  this  much  of  her 
character.  Ih-v  glance  at  Nick  surprised  him  raomen- 
tarily  into  silence. 

"I  know  that  she  is  my  dearest  friend,"  she  said,  "that 
she  came  to  us  in  misfortune,  and  that  we  love  her  and 
trust  her.  I  do  not  know  why  she  is  here  with  Mr. 
Ki.chie,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  for  some  good  reason."     She 
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•♦  My  Go*!,  Antoinette,  listen  ?  "  critul  Mr  k ;  »« >fr«.  riiv« 
i»  net  luT  nnme.  I  know  h«r,  David  kiiow»  her.  She  i« 
an  —  advent urewi!  " 

MiH.  TtMnplo  >fiivi«  a  cry,  and  tho  girl  shot  at  liim  a 
fngl.tt^ned,  lH'wil.l«rtd  j(i'i«»cis  in  whiJl»  a  new-Urn  lovn 
■truggled  with  un  old«T  nffection. 

"An  adventureMl"  aim  repeated,  her  hjwuJ  dropping, 
"oh,  I  do  not  believe  it.     I  t-nnnot  believe  it." 

*'  You  Hhull  believe  it,"  Huid  Niuk,  fiercely.  »» Her  name 
IH  n«.t  ('live.     Ask  David  what  her  name  iH." 

Antoineite'N  lipH  moved,  but  she  shirked  the  question. 
And  Nick  seized  me  nnipfhly. 

.. ,"  '^r"..''.*''''*'  !'•'  ""•'''  "  ^*-'^^  *»«f  ^     %  GoJ'  how  can  I  do 
itf     I  ell  her,  David." 

For  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  frame  the  speech  at 
once,  my  nity  and  a  new-found  and  surprising  respect 
for  her  makin|T  it  doubly  hard  to  pronr)unce  her  sentence. 
Suddenly  she  raised  her  head,  not  proudly,  but  with  a 
dignity  seenimgly  conferred  by  years  of  sorrow  and  of 
Buttering.  Her  tones  were  even,  beieft  of  every  vestitro 
of  hope.  '  ^ 

"Antoinette,  I  have  deceived  you,  though  as  God  is  my 
witness,  I  thought  no  harm  could  come  of  it,  I  deluded 
myself  into  believing  tbat  I  had  found  friends  and  a  refuL'c 
at  Ipst.     J  am  Mrs.  Temple." 

"  Mrs.  'Jemple  !  "  The  girl  repeated  the  name  sorrow- 
fully, but  perplexedly,  not  grasping  its  full  significance. 

"JShe  IS  my  mother,"  said  Nick,  with  a  bitterness  I  had 
not  thought  in  him,  "she  is  my  mother,  or  I  would  curse 
her.  For  she  has  ruined  ray  life  and  brought  shame  on  a 
good  name." 

He  paused,  his  breath  catching  for  very  anger.  Mr^. 
Temple  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  while  the  girl  shrank 
I'ack  in  terror.     I  grasped  him  by  the  arm. 

"  Have  you  no  compassion?  "  I  ciied.  But  Mrs.  Temple 
interrupted  me. 

"  He  has  the  right,"  she  faltered  ;  "it  is  my  just  punish 
He  tore  himself  away,  and  took  a  step  to  her. 
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"Whore  in  Riildle?"  ho  crwd      »  1- r^i  1  .      ... 

kill  him  without  mercy  !  '•  '^^  ^'^  ''^''•'  '  ^i" 

III*  mother  lifted  her  head  agnin. 

conqueref!  it  with  ^mlritn  ci; tr'^^V^A 'h1  hll" 
Joim  lemple. 

Nick  recoiled.     The  fiercen^HH  .,f     „ 
go  leuviiiff  ft  more  dnn;jer(»iis  humor 
ihen  I  have  bet-n  bU-HMed  with  ,, 

At  that  Hhe  H^^^^yvA,  but  when  I  .,  ....ve 

":'i7ouruS'';;fvrZv;r::r;:.';:  ■  •  \ "  '^"^"■• 

My  UHphcuv  l)„vi,l  -Mr.      illuit!;',,,,' '  -"^  "f,    ,     """• 
««  ;.  b.,y,  1,H,1  pity  „„  „,e.     uHh  ,,  i    .  '    '  ;  ""'"^ 

to  have  taken  m..  .iwuv  11       "«"<•<«  •    .  ,  a.i.i  iio  was 

It  i.  n:rm;:.r  Vet'r'r'"  ''^'  ^•^''^'  ^'^'-'  ^^  -  ••-•  Hide. 

that  b    nrnk.      I  ^"i^,  "'«>;  ''f  spare  hh„  the  sorrow 
v^.«i    unngti  pitj.     I —  I  loved    Harry    Hi(hlle  as  a   tri.I 
M>  father  wa«  ruined,  and  I  was  forced  into  narnL    w    h 
John  Temple  for  hi«  possessions.     He  was  selfish   ov  .1 
bearinij,  crue  unfftithfui       i^     •   *,/'"*'  s^'nsn,  over- 

with  1,1m  l,e  never  ™cep  ike  i  ,  I'u?,  "'"  ^T   '   '""' 

wicked  and  »elfi.h  -nrhe^drc'svu.'^irw,  •,''''''  '^m" 
admiration      ifn   a^  »-"'t^">N.     '»!}  lu'.id  was  turnei    b^ 

I  war,  t.e  left  me  witiiout  a  line  of  wa^nin'^  of  f ,r  • 

brought  IV"  '""•r^^S'^f  l-"ee,  of  happiness  uoi, 
moupht  me  here  and  sheltered  and  loved %„m       An-i  ,,    • 
-•-  I  have  had  many  sleepless  hours.  '  A  hundred  timVs 
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I  have  summoned  my  courage  to  tell  you,  —  I  could  not. 
I  am  justly  punished,  Antoinette."  She  moved  a  little, 
timidly,  towards  the  girl,  who  stootl  mDtionless,  ilazed  by 
what  she  heard.  She  held  out  a  hand,  ai){)ealingly,  and 
dropped  it.  "  Good-by,  my  dear  ;  God  will  bless  you  for 
your  kindness  to  an  unfortunate  outcast." 

She  glanced  with  a  kind  of  terror  in  her  eyes  from  the 
girl  to  Nick,  and  what  she  meant  to  say  concerning  their 
love  I  know  not,  for  the  flood,  held  ba<  k  so  loner,  burst 
upon  her.  She  wept  as  I  have  never  seen  a  woratui  weep. 
And  then,  before  Nick  or  I  knew  what  had  happened, 
Antiunette  had  taken  her  swiftly  in  her  arras  and  was 
murmuring  in  her  ear:  — 

"  You  shall  not  go.  You  shall  not.  You  will  live  with 
me  always." 

Presently  the  sobs  ceased,  and  Mrs.  Temple  raised  her 
face,  slowly,  wonderingly,  as  if  she  had  not  heard  aright. 
And  she  tried  gently  to  push  the  girl  away. 

"No,  Antoinette,"  she  said,  "1  have  done  you  harm 
enough." 

But  the  girl  clung  to  her  strongly,  passionately.  "I 
do  not  care  what  you  have  done,"  she  cried,  "you  are 
good  now.  I  know  that  you  are  good  now.  I  will  not 
cast  you  out.     1  will  not." 

I  stood  looking  at  them,  bewildered  and  astonished  by 
Mademoiselle's  loyalty.  She  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
Nick,  as  had  I,  and  then  as  I  turned  to  him  he  came  to- 
wards them.  Almost  roughly  he  took  Antoinette  by  the 
arm. 

"You  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying,"  he  cried. 
"  Come  away,  Antoinette,  you  do  not  know  what  she  has 
done  —  you  cannot  realize  what  she  is." 

Antoinette  sin-ank  away  from  him,  still  clinging  to 
Mrs.  Temple.  There  was  a  fearless  directness  in  her 
look  which  might  have  warned  him. 

"  She  is  your  mother,"  she  said  quietly. 

"  My  mother  !  "  he  repeated  ;  "  yes,  I  will  tell  you  what 
a  mother  she  has  been  to  me  —  " 

"Nick!" 
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It  passes  my  power  to  write  down  the  pity  of  that  anneil 
the  hopeleMHness  of  it,  the  yean.in^.  in  itf^  F rlL?  hlr 
self  from  the  girl,  Mrs.  Te„,ple  took  one  ste^  owms 
him  her  arms  held  uj).  I  hud  Lt  thought  that  hi  hTtd 
of  her  was  c  eep  enou^rh  t.>  resist  it.  It  mis\CtoCttt 
whose  intmtion  divined  this  ere  he  had  turn  d  .u  a^ 

"  You  have  chosen  between  me  and  her,"  he  said  •  „nd 

lt\  nf  J      /    .  ^'^  P"'^"'"-     ^"  '''y  Perturl.utioii  ]  rrla„eed 

of  t^;r  ;:::^v!;:;\i::'-^:;::;r  "^^^^  ^^^"  - '-  ^^^  ^ 

Mrs  Temple  had  luercifull.v  fainted.     As  I  crowed  i1,b 

*        *        *        ♦        • 

Many  hours  hater,  when  the  moon  was  wa'nin^  towards 
the  horizon   fear  ul  of  surprise  by  the  coming  cfav  7  was 
ding  slowly  under  the  trees  on  the  roa.l  to  Nlnv  okeans 
Beside  me,  veiled  in  black,  her  head  bowed,  wl  Mrs  1^: 

r;:ifcrfl^^^^^      'rr'^'  -^'^^  ^-'^  -^^'^^-v^n 

nerseit  gently  fiom  the  arms  of  Antoinette  on  the  £?allerv 

task  had  been  ""tf  '"'•  ^""1  ^^"^  ^^'^-^     The  hTrde^ 
idSK  naa  been  to  convince  the   irirl   tliit   m-o    t        1 

might  not  stay.  After  th^t  AntoTn  tt  1  ad  busied'ff 
self  with  a  silent  fortitude  I  had  not  thought  was  in  er" 
making  ready  for  the  lady's  departure.  1  shall  never  fori 
pet  her  as  she  stood,  a  slender  figure  of  sorrow  LkinJ 
down  at  us,  the  tears  glistening  on  her  cl^eeks  And  I 
could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  nfount  the  steps  once  more 
You  were  right,  Antoinette,"  I  whispered  •  °  vvLTpJ.; 
happens,  you  will  remember  th^t  I  am  >C  friend  Ind 
I  will  bring  him  back  to  you  if  I  can."  ^ 

the  Kr'"^  ""^  ^""^'  "^^  '"^"^^  '""^  ^^^^t  slowly  into 
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LOUISIANA 
CHAPTER  I 

THE  BIGHTS  OF  MAN 

Were  these  things  which  follow  to  my  thinking  not  ex- 
traordinary, I  should  not  write  them  down  here,  nor  should 
I  have  presumed  to  skip  nearly  five  years  of  time.  For 
indeed  almost  five  years  had  gone  by  since  the  warm  sum- 
mer night  when  I  rode  into  New  Orleans  with  Mrs.  Temple. 
And  in  all  that  time  I  had  not  so  much  as  laid  eyes  on  my 
cousin  and  dearest  friend,  her  son.  I  searched  New 
Orleans  for  him  in  vain,  and  learned  too  late  that  he  had 
taken  passage  on  a  packet  which  had  dropped  down  the 
river  the  next  morning,  bound  for  Charleston  and  New 
York. 

I  have  an  instinct  that  this  is  not  the  place  to  relate  in 
detail  what  occurred  to  me  before  leaving  New  Orleans. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  made  my  way  back  through  the 
swamps,  the  forests,  the  cane-brakes  of  the  Indian  country, 
along  the  Natchez  trail  to  Nashville,  across  the  barrens  to 
Harrodstown  in  Kentucky,  where  I  spent  a  week  in  that 
cabin  which  had  so  long  been  for  me  a  haven  of  refuge. 
Dear  Polly  Ann  !  She  hugged  me  as  though  I  were  still 
the  waif  whom  she  had  mothered,  and  wept  over  the  little 
presents  which  I  had  brought  the  children.  Harrodstown 
was  changed,  new  cabins  and  new  faces  met  me  at  every 
turn,  and  Tom,  more  disgruntled  than  ever,  had  gone 
a-huntinn^  with  Mr.  Boone  far  into  the  wilderness. 

I  went  bfick  to  Louisville  to  take  up  once  more  the 
struggle  for  practice,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  charge  so 
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much  as  a  page  with  what  may  be  called  the  even  tenor 
of  my  life.  1  was  not  a  man  to  get  into  trouble  on  my 
own  account.  Louisville  grew  amazingly;  white  frame 
houses  were  built,  and  even  brick  ones.  And  ere  Ken 
tucky  became  a  State,  in  1792,  I  had  gone  us  delegate  to 
more  than  one  of  the  Danville  Conventions. 

Among  the  nations,  as  you  know,  a  storm  "raged,  and  the 
great  swells  from  that  contiict  threatened  to  set  adrift  and 
wreck  the  little  i-epublic  but  newly  launched.     The  noise 
of  the  tramping  of  great  armies  across  the  Old  World  shook 
the  New,  and  men  in  whom  the  love  of  fierce  tightinir  was 
lK)rn  were  stirred    to   quarrel    among    themselves.      The 
•tights  of    Man!     How    many    wrongs   have    been   done 
under  that  clause  !    The  Bastille  stormtd;  the  SvW^s  Gua  d 
s  aughtered  ;   the  Reign  of  Terror,  with  its  daily  proces- 
sion of  tumbrels  through  the  streets  of  Paris;  tl  J  murder 
bes    to  T'^^^f  and  well-meaning  gentleman  who  did  his 
best  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  his  ancestors;    the  fearful 
months  of  waiting  suffered  by  his  Queen  before  she   [oo 
went  to  her  deatfi.     Often  as  I  lighte.i  my  c^nd  e  of  an' 
evening  in  my  little  room  to  read  of  these^hTn^s  so  far 
away,  I  would  drop  my  Kentuckt,  Gazette  to  think  o    a 

Sne  deTt  'Tr'  ^^'^-'^-^•^'  ^"  --^er  sadly  Whether 
neiene  Ue  bt.  Gre  were  among  the  lists.     In  her   I  wr« 

nU^f       I     ^^'^    P'""*'^*'    ^'^^yers   and    storekeepers  and 
planters  have  in  the  French  Revolution?     The  RMits  of 

Adal  ^nT^^''^  ^^."^^  •     ^^"^^^1  Washington  am  Mr 

wernorfor^heV^""^^"  "^*^»^^  «>gl»  ^«r  thL,  but  they 
were  not  tor  the  free-born  pioneers  of  the  West.     CiuzJi 
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was  the  proper  term  now,  —  Citizen  General  Wilkinson 
when  that  magnate  came  to  town,  resplendent  in  his  brig- 
adier's uniform.  It  was  thought  that  Mr.  Wilkinson 
would  plot  less  were  he  in  the  army  under  the  watciiful 
eye  of  his  superiors.  Little  they  knew  him  !  Thus  the 
Republic  had  a  reward  for  adroitness,  for  treachery,  and 
treason.  But  what  reward  had  it  for  the  lonely,  embit- 
tered, stricken  man  whose  genius  and  courage  had  gained 
for  it  the  great  Northwest  territory  'f  What  reward  had 
the  Republic  for  him  wlio  sat  brooding  in  his  house  above 
the  Falls  —  for  Citizen  General  Clark? 

In  those  days  you  were  not  a  Federalist  or  a  Democrat, 
you  were  an  Aristocrat  or  a  Jacobin.  The  French  parties 
were  our  parties  ;  the  French  issue,  our  issue.  Under  the 
patronage  of  that  saint  of  American  Jacobinism,  Tbomas 
Jefferson,  a  Jacobin  society  was  organized  in  Philadelphia, 
—  special  guardians  of  Liberty.  And  flying  on  the 
March  winds  over  the  mountains  the  seed  fell  on  the  black 
soil  of  Kentucky  :  Lexington  had  its  Jacobin  society, 
Danville  and  Louisville  likewise  their  patrons  and  pro- 
tectors of  the  Rights  of  Mankind.  Federalists  were  not 
guillotined  in  Kentucky  in  the  summer  of  1793,  but  I 
might  mention  more  than  one  who  was  shot. 

In  spite  of  the  F'ederalists,  Louisville  prospered,  and 
incidentally  I  prospered  in  a  mild  way.  Mr.  Crede,  behind 
whose  store  I  still  lived,  was  getting  rich,  and  happened 
to  have  an  affair  of  some  importance  in  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Wharton  was  kind  enough  to  recommend  a  young  lawyer 
who  had  the  following  virtues  :  he  was  neither  handsome 
nor  brilliant,  and  he  wore  snuff-colored  clothes.  Mr. 
Wharton  also  did  me  the  honor  to  say  that  I  was  cautious 
and  painstaking,  and  had  a  habit  of  tiring  out  my  adversary. 
Therefore,  in  the  early  summer  of  1793,  I  went  to  Phila- 
delphia. At  that  time,  travellers  embarking  on  such  a 
journey  were  prayed  over  as  though  they  were  going  to 
Tartary.  I  was  absent  from  Louisville  near  a  year,  and 
there  is  a  diary  of  what  I  saw  and  felt  and  heard  on  this 
trip  for  the  omission  of  which  I  will  be  thanked.  The 
great  news  of  that  day  which  concerns  the  world  —  and 
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i°  Q«"S,;,'""""^-"»^"'^'  f^'"-«  G-«t  had  landed 

Charleston,  acclaimed  by'  thou«."  d/  Imr?'  Z""'''^''-  "' 
Scarcely  had  he  left  tl„,f  ,.it„  a  '  ""  '""  ""  """e. 
8lip|«d  out  o  Clmrk  ?,  n  Ll  ^,""""'"'  I"ivateer8  had 
mer'e  of  the  hate  litre,"  the  S.',?*' vr"  ,""=  «""• 
such  a  march  of  triunn  I,  ^'  that  of  ,1  r^!^""  ".'""  "" 
dor  northward  to  tlit  ca nk  .1 '  l'^  "'"  f """"  Ambass-.. 
fe«8ted,  Mo„»ic  ,r  (  e„a  U  nJ^'^'^'T^T''.  'T'"'  "'"• 
Man,  for  without  d, ,  tl  e  InUed  W  '  ""  '«,'"?  "' 
war  on    Britain    wiH.i,,    .f    .•,.':'' "'""<"'«clare 

Ambassador   would  i  to  n'"*!'' n     ^>'  "«'  Citizen 

trembled irtheir  boots      *"""  "'"' '""  ^"^"'"-Aristocrats 

second  to  none  I  have  ever  encountered!  ^  l^emociats 
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We  stopped  for  a  few  days  at  Fort  Harmar,  where  the 
Muskingum  puyH  its  tribute  to  the  Ohio,  built  by  the 
Fedenil  government  to  liold  the  territory  which  Clark 
had  won.  And  leaving  that  hospitable  place  we  took  up 
our  journey  once  more  in  the  very  miracle-time  of  the 
spring.  The  sunlight  was  like  amber-crystal,  the  tall 
cottonwoods  growing  by  the  water-side  flaunted  a  proud 
glory  of  green,  the  hills  behind  them  that  formed  the  first 
great  swells  of  the  sea  of  the  wilderness  were  clothed  in  a 
thousand  sheens  and  shaded  by  the  purple  budding  of  tlio 
oaks  and  walnuts  on  the  northern  slopes.  On  the  yellow 
sandbars  flocks  of  geese  sat  pluming  in  the  sun,  or  rose  at 
our  approach  to  cast  fleeting  shadows  on  the  water,  their 
honk-honks  echoing  from  the  hills.  Here  and  there  a  hawk 
swooped  down  from  the  azure  to  break  the  surface  and 
bear  off  a  wrigsjfling  fish  that  gleamed  like  silver,  and  at 
eventide  we  W(  uld  see  at  the  brink  an  elk  or  doe,  with 
head  poised,  w;-  idling  us  as  we  drifted.  We  passed  here 
and  there  a  1  nely  cabin,  to  set  my  thoughts  wandering 
backwards  to  >v  youth,  and  here  and  there  in  the  dimples 
of  the  hills  lit  e  clusters  of  white  and  brown  houses,  one 
day  to  become  marts  of  the  Republic. 

My  joy  al  coming  back  at  this  golden  season  to  a  country 
I  loved  was  ten.  red  by  news  I  had  heard  from  Captain 
Wendell,  and  wh.ch  I  had  discussed  with  the  officers  at 
Fort  Harmar.  The  Captain  himself  had  broached  the 
subject  one  cool  evening,  early  in  the  journey,  as  we  sat 
over  the  fire  in  our  little  cabin.  He  liad  been  telling  me 
about  Brandywine,  but  suddenly  lie  turned  to  me  with  a 
kind  of  fierce  gesture  that  was  natural  to  the  man. 

"  Ritchie,"  he  said,  "  you  were  in  the  Revolution  your- 
self. You  helped  Clark  to  capture  that  country,"  and  he 
waved  his  hand  towards  the  northern  shore ;  "  why  the 
devil  don't  you  tell  me  about  it  ?  " 

"  You  never  asked  me,"  I  answered. 

He  looked  at  me  curiously. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  ask  you  now." 

I  began  lamely  enough,  but  presently  my  remembrance 
of  the  young  man  who  conquered  all  obstacles,  who  com- 
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pelled  all  men  he  met  to  follow  and  obey  him,  carried  me 
strongly  into  the  narrative.     I  remembered  hi.n,  quiet 
.elf-contamed,  resourceful,  a  natural  leader,  at  twc-r  tv.f.vo 
a  bulwark  for  the  sorely  harried  settlers  of    Kentucky 
the  man  whose  clear  vision  alone  had  perceived  the  value 
of  the  country  north  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Republic,  who    ad 
compelled  the  governor  and  council  of  V  rginia  to  see  it 
hkew.se      Who  had  guarded  his  secret  f rom'all  „,en,  who 
n    he  face  of  herce  opposition  and  intri^ruo  had  raised  a 
ht   e  anny  to  follow  him  -they  knew  not  where.     Who 
had  surprised  Kaskaskia,  cowed  the  tribes  of  the  North  in 
his  own  person,  and  by  sheer  force  of  will  drew  after  him 

h?P^  ''u'^^u*  "^°^^^>^  "'•'^^■^  "f  ">^'»  "^r"««  the  floods 
and  through  the  ice  to  Vincennes 

We  sat  far  into  the  nij^ht,  the  Captain  listening  as  I 
had  never  seen  a  man  listen.  And  when  at  length  1  had 
finished  he  was  for  a  long  time  silent,  and  then  he  sprang 
to  his  feet  with  an  oath  that  woke  the  sleeping  soldiers 
forward  and  glared  at  me.  t     fe  "  ^*^*'^^« 

"Mv  God!"  he  cried,  "it  is  enough  to  make  a  man 
curse  lus  uniform  to  think  that  such  a" man  as  Wilkins  n 

7hTfVu^   ""r^'^'  ^/"'^  ''^'^'  *«  ^°^'  *»  ^^'"''^  '"'"^^If  "n'ler 
Jacobins— ^^"^  disappointment,  to  plot  with  the  damned 

"To  plot!  "  I  cried,  starting  violently  in  my  turn. 
Ihe  Captain  looked  at  me  in  astonishment, 
asked  ^  ^°^  ^®^"  ^^^^^  '^^^  Louisville  ?  "  he 

"  It  will  be  a  year,"  I  answered. 
"  Ah,"  said  the  Captain,  "  I  will  tell  you.     It  is  more 

o?th';rnl  H^epublil^^"^^^^'^  ^'^"^"^^^^^^  '^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
;'  A  general's  commission  !  "  I  exclaimed.      "  And  he  is 

CTlo^n/r^'-r'     '^'^  "^^^'^^  "J-»^  ^-<^  driven  Joh^ 

Clark  !  '"'''''"  ''''''  """'^  ^°  ^""'^  ^^""'^^  ^"Sers 

"To   France!"  laughed   the   Captain.     "No,  this  is 

become   trance   enough.      He    is  raising  in   Kentucky 
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and  in  the  Cumberland  country  an  army  with  a  cursed, 
high-soundinK  name.  Some  of  his  old  Illmoia  scouts— 
McChesney,  whom  you  mentioned,  for  one  —  have  been 
collecting  bear'H  meut  and  veniscm  hams  all  winter.  Tliey 
are  goiutf  to  march  on  Louisiana  and  conquer  it  for  the 
French  Republic,  for  Liberty,  Equality  — the  RighU  of 
Man,  anything  you  like." 

"On  Louisiana!"  I  retMjated;  "what  has  the  Federal 
government  been  doing  ?  '^ 

The  Captain  winked  at  me  and  sat  down. 

"The  Federal  government  is  supine,  a  laughing-stock  — 
so  our  friends  the  Jacobins  say,  who  have  been  shouting 
at  Mr.  Easton's  tavern  all  winter.  Nay,  they  declare  that 
all  this  country  west  of  the  mountains,  too,  will  be  broken 
off  and  set  up  into  a  republic,  and  allied  with  that 
most  glorious  of  all  republics,  France.  Believe  me,  the 
Jacobins  have  not  been  idle,  and  there  have  been  strange- 
looking  birds  of  French  plumage  dodging  between  the 
General's  house  at  (.'larksville  and  the  Bear  Grass." 

I  was  silent,  the  tears  almost  forcing  themselves  to  my 
eyes  at  the  pathetic  sordidness  of  what  I  had  heard. 

"  It  can  come  to  nothing,"  continued  the  Captain,  in  a 
changed  voice.  "  General  Clark's  mind  is  unhinged  by  — 
disappointment.  Mad  Anthony  » is  not  a  man  to  be  caught 
sleeping,  and  he  has  already  attended  to  a  little  expedition 
from  the  Cuml)erland.  Mad  Anthony  loves  the  General, 
as  we  all  do,  and  the  Federal  government  is  wiser  than 
the  Jacobins  think.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  do  any- 
thing." Captain  Wendell  paused,  and  looked  at  me 
fixedly.  "Ritchie,  General  Clark  likes  you,  and  you 
have  never  offended  him.  Why  not  go  to  his  little  house 
in  Clarksville  when  you  get  to  Louisville  and  talk  to  iiini 
plainly,  as  I  know  you  can?  Perhaps  you  might  have 
some  influence." 

I  shook  my  head  sadly. 

"  I   intend  to  go,"  1  answered,  "  but  I  will  have  no 
influence." 

»  General  Wayne  of  Revolutionary  fame  was  then  in  command  of  f^at 
distnct 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  HOUSE  ABOVE  THE  PALLS 

It  was  May-day,  and  shortly  after  dawn  we  «linnprl  ;nf« 

':  izi  The  S'nf  •"  ■"'f?"  "p/" """  '"'^ ''-" " 

W  4»  •       J       ,  ^fP^a»n  and  I  sat  forward  on  the  deck 

?ol/""^*K  "'^'^^  ''^"  ^''^'•I'  °*^"''  ^hich  eonien  from  the  wet 
forest  iQ  the  early  morning,  listening  to  the  soft  "nh^frof 

isL°da;?t"i:.f  t^ ''''  ^^^'^-^  formof'ET;L^;:^Ma,! 

island  as  it  gently  drew  nearer  and  nearer.  And  ere  the 
sun  had  r.8en  greatly  we  had  passed  Twelve  M  le  ll nd 
and  emerging  from  the  narrow^-hannel  w iJch  di v'ie  S U 
Mile  Island  from  the  northern  shore,  we  beheld  on  is 
terrace  above  the  Bear  Grass,  Louisville  shin  g 
the  morning  sun.  Majestic  in  its  mile  of  wi  th  lu  m  as 
though  gathering  courage,  the  river  seemed  o  sl.S^^^^^^ 
for  the   ordeal   to  come,  and    the   sound  of   its   waters 

and  aiZ'  '^''  '""^^  ^^  ^'^^^  '^^'^  f'^intly  to  my  ear 
and  awoke  memories  of  a  day  gone  by.  BVarful  of  fh« 
suck  we  crept  along  the  Indian  shore^  until  we  couned 
the  boats  moored  in  the  Be.r  Grass,  and  preslmly  above 

frnr«?>f'  f °  T  '^^^^  ^^  «^^^  *"«  ^^'^'^  «'"!  Stripes  floaUn^ 
from  the  log  bastion  of  Fort  Finney.    And  heUnvthTf^ri 

on  the  gentle  sunny  slope  to  the  ri^er^  b  ink,  wal  spre^^ 

tablfsTdS?  ''  'tf  ^^"'^^"'  -^^^»  '^«  sprourgTege 
We  w.i         ^JTu ^^«o"^'«ff  pink  and  white.       ^     ^ 
We  were  greeted  by  a  company  of  buff  and  blue  officers 

me^    ^^n^^\^"^^^^^  ^'^^^«"  ^«  breakfast  at  the 
mess,  Captain   Wendell  promising    to   take   me  over  to 

aboTj^hfoMr/'f-  ."^  ""'''  'T"^-  -  the"town"and 
aoout  eigh*^^  of  the  clock  we  crossed  the  wide  river  in  one 

tt tearTr'  'I' !'^' '^^  -^^e  fast  at  thriand  n^" 
me  bear  Grass.     But  no  sooner  had  we  Ant«r-d  the  town 
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tb«n  wo  met  a  nutnlHjr  of  country  people  on  horseback, 
with  their  wives  Hud  tlHUghters  — ay,  hihI  swet'themtH  — 
iKjrchetl  up  iMihiiid  them  :  iho  men  moHtly  in  butterMut 
liuMoy  hunting  Hhirts  and  troUMers,  ahmch  hulM,  and  red 
haniikerchiefrt  stuck  into  their  l^osonm  ;  the  wonien  nmr- 
veUouMly  pretty  and  frenh  in  Htiff  cotton  gowns  and  (^imker 
hats,  and  Nome  in  criniiwd  cans  with  ribbons  neat!  ed 
un(U'r  the  chin.  Heforo  Mr.  bwton's  tavern  Joe  Hu.idy, 
the  fiddler,  was  reeling  of!  a  few  bars  of  »  Hey,  Hetty  Mar- 
tin"  to  the  familiar  crowd  of  loungers  under  the  big  poplar. 

''It's  Davy  Hitchie  !"  Nhouted  Jw,  breaking  off  in  the 
middle  of  the  tune ;  "  welcome  home,  Davy.  Ye'ro  jest  in 
time  for  the  barlxjcue  on  the  island." 

"  And  Cap  Wemlcll  !  Howdy,  Cap  ! "  drawled  another, 
a  huge,  long-haired,  sallow,  dirty  fellow.  But  the  Captain 
only  glared. 

"  Damn  hinj  ! "  ho  said,  after  I  had  spoken  to  Joe  and 
we  had  passed  on,  "  Ae  ought  to  be  barlnjcued;  he  nearly 
bit  off  Ensign  Harry's  n<»se  a  coui.le  of  months  ago. 
Barry  tried  to  stop  the  l»east  in  a  gouging  fight." 

The  bright  morning,  the  shady  streets,  the  homelike 
frame  and  log  houses,  the  old-time  fragrant  oilor  of  corn- 
pone  wafted  out  of  the  open  doorways,  the  warm  greetings, 
—  all  made  me  hajjpy  to  Iw  back  again.  Mr.  Crede  rushed 
out  and  es'^orted  us  into  his  cool  store,  and  while  ho 
waited  on  his  country  customers  bade  his  negro  brew  a 
bowl  of  toddy,  at  the  mention  of  which  Mr.  Bill  Whalen, 
chief  habitue,  roused  himself  from  a  stupor  on  a  tobacco 
barrel.  Presently  the  customers,  having  indulged  in  the 
toddy,  dpi)arted  for  the  barbecue,  the  Captain  went  to  tho 
fort,  and  Mr.  Cre<le  and  myself  were  left  alone  to  talk 
over  the  business  which  ha-i    -^nt  me  to  Philadelphia. 

At  four  o'clock,  having  h-u.shed  my  report  and  dined 
with  my  client,  I  set  out  for  Clarksville,  for  Mr.  Crede 
had  told  me,  among  other  things,  that  the  General  was 
there.  Louisville  was  deserted,  the  tavern  porch  vacant ; 
but  tacked  on  the  logs  beside  the  door  was  a  printed  bill 
which  drew  my  curiosity.  I  stopped,  caught  by  a  familiar 
name  in  large  type  at  the  head  of  it. 
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"GEORGE   R.   CLARK,   ESgUIRE, 

"MAJOR-OItXRRAL     I.V   TUB    ARMIM    or     WHAifCK    AJCD 

ULyTIU.VAHY     I.K0IO.V    OV    Till 
MIMISail'i'l     RIVBM. 

"PnoroaALi 
**For  raising  volunteers  for  the  reduction  nf  t»,«  q^     •  i. 
poets  on  the  Mississippi,  for  o,,enin«  The  tr  "ih  nf  1. 1     f"""^ 
and  giving  freedom  to  all  its  iLhabitaLts  -  "  '*"^  '"'' 

I  had  got  so  far  when  I  heard  a  noise  of  footsteng  within 

Hy  cricky,  Davy,  said  he,  "  I'm  riijht  fflud  tor  see  v« 
ag.n.  Readm'the  General'H  hill,  are  V'^^'Wuin^,^? 
reckon  Washington  and  all  his  Euro.ian  fellers  eas  'of 

rUrt'iriuon  "^  '"^i^'^^^oia'u^  baik  thint.:' 

1  reckon  we  11  gallop  over  Louisiany  in  the  face  of  all  the 

KnobUckT  tV'-""  ''''^"?.''y  ,'"'"'  ■='">"'  "'■<"  from 
nv.r  hi  T,  ,P=y  ■■",'"  It,"  and  lie  iH)iiUed  l,i»  thumb 
over  his  shoulder  to  the  proclumation  "and  thar's  on. 
young  American  among  'em  nho",  a  fa^er      Come  in  " 

abJ„t^Th"'Gl«'r7  °'  '''■  ^^'""'^  "'-''^>'  »■"'  -"-''' 
Mr  E°a8?or  "Th"'"'?.  '^'"ksville  pretty  much,"  »ai,l 

"r'd^^^e-addeJsrg'nXLir  "  ""'°"  *""'''''  ''™"""'* 
I  made  my  way  down  to  the  water-side,  where  Jake 

smok^nT/'/  ''""'  «»  the  g""^'^^«  «^'  -  ^^n^-'y  boat! 

SireSt  th'«      i""  '^'"  "'T  °^  ^^'^  ^"endship,  and  he 

™  beca,lV         "^^  ''^'°"  ^"  '^''^^  "°t  ^t  th«  barbecue 

8™Gener!?  P?  T  T''^"^  ',°  *''^^"  ^  ^^^  gentlemen  to 
see  General  Clark.     I  agreed  to  pay  the    ' 
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were  late  in  returning  for  these  gentlemen,  and  soon  he 
was  shooting  nie  with  pulsing  strokes  across  the  lake-like 
expanse  towards  the  landing  at  Fort  Finney.  Louisville 
and  the  fort  were  just  above  the  head  of  the  Falls,  and 
the  little  town  of  Clarksville,  which  Clark  had  founded, 
at  the  foot  of  them.  I  landed,  touk  the  road  that  led 
parallel  with  the  river  through  the  tender  green  of  the 
woods,  and  as  I  walked  the  mighty  song  which  the  Falls 
had  sung  for  ages  to  the  Wilderness  rose  higher  and 
higher,  and  the  faint  spray  seemed  to  be  wafted  through 
the  forest  and  to  hang  in  the  air  like  the  odor  of  a  sum- 
mer rain. 

It  was   May-day.     The  sweet,  caressing  note   of  the 
thrush  mingled  with  the  music  of  the  water,  the  dogwood 
and  the  wild  plum  were  in  festal  array;  but  my  heart  was 
heavy  with  thinking  of  a  great  man  who  had  cheapened 
himself.     At  lengtli  1  came   out  upon  a  clearing  where 
fifteen  log  houses  marked  the  grant  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  Clark's  regiment.     Perched  on  a  tree-dotted 
knoll  above  the  last  spasm  of  the  waters  in  their  two-mile 
race  for  peace,  was  a  two-storied  log  house  with  a  little, 
square   porch  in  front  of  the  door.     As  I  rounded   the 
corner  of  the  house  and  came  in  sight  of  the  porch  I  halted 
--  by  no  will  of  my  own  — at  the  sight  of  a  figure  sunken 
m  a  wooden  chair.     It  was  that  of  my  old  Colonel.     His 
hands  were  folded  in  front  of  him,  his  eyes  were  fixed  but 
dimly  011  the  forests  of  the  Kentucky  shore  across  the 
water ;  his  hair,  uncared  for,  fell  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
faded  blue  coat,  and  the  stained  buff  waistcoat  was  un- 
buttoned.    For  he  still  wore  unconsciously  the  colors  of 
the  army  of  the  American  Republic. 

•••  General !  "  I  said. 

He  started,  got  to  his  feet,  and  stared  at  me. 

"  Oh,  it's  —  it's  Davy,"  he  said.  "  I  —  I  was  expecting 
--some  friends  — Davy.  What  —  what's  the  matter, 
Davy  ?  " 

"I  have  been  away.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  again. 
General." 

"  Citizen  General,  sir,  Major-general  in  the  army  of  the 
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French  Republic  and  Commander-in-ehief  of  the  French 
Revolutionary  Legion  on  the  Mississippi."  ^""^^ 

answered:'       '"'""'''   ^^    "^'^^"^^'^   ^'^^^'^  *«  ^'^  -V'   I 

8trntT^.l  irr^/p'l  ^''^  drummer  boy,  I  remember,  and 
strutted  in  front  of  the  regiment  as  if  you  were  tlie  colonel 

voll'olVtr''"^''  ^'"^  ^""  ^"^^^^^  '^'^  Kaskuskians  when 
vou  told  them  we  were  going  away."     Jle  looked  at  me 

but  ins  eyes  vvere  still  fixed  on  the  point  beyond  "Vou 
were  always  older  than  I,  Davy.  Are  yon  nZLl  ^  » 
In  spxte  of  myself,  I  laughed  as  I  answere.l  this  (juestion 
"You  are  as  canny  as  ever,"  ho  said,  putting  his  S 
on  my  shoulder.  "Liberty,  Equality,  l4ter  it^'  1  hoy 
a  e  only  possible  for  the  bachelor."  I  fearing  a\  oise  he 
glanced  nervously  in  the  direetion  of  the  woods,  only  o 
perceive  his  negro  carrying  a  pail  of  water.  "  I  -1  was 
expecting  some  friends,"  he  Lid.      "  Sit  down,  Davy  " 

ing  JoTkitTim^.^^  ^"'^"'^"^'  ^^""•^^'"  '  -^^^'  -t  L. 

come^'^'Dkl 7/'";"  ^''  ^"^^^^''^d' "/o"  are  always  wel- 
sZt'fbfi  Tu  ?"^in'^"  together?     Did  we  not - 

He  had  to  1.7  f"  '°?''^''f  °"  ^"''  '''^y  t«  Kaskaskia?" 
« Fo-f  1  if  T^  ^"^  '"'^'^^  ^^o^e  the  roar  of  the  water 

"Paith,   well  I  remember  the  day.     And  you  sav^d  it* 

?  m^'tT^^K'  Vi^tl^  g'-^n^ecock,  a  kittle  worl^lly-wfse  hop-' 
o -niy-thumb,  eh  ?     Hamilton's  scalp  hanging  by  a  lock 
egad-ar^     they  frightened  out  of  {heir  five  wits  because 

sdrnSr  '%h  "     ""'  ^"^^'^■''  ^'"^  suddenly  b^am 
solemn  again.     "J  here  comes  a  time  in  every  man'^  life 

«nf  '^  1  ?'  ^"'^  ""^  ^"^"^«  ^hose  hands  they  can  reach 
eut  and  fee  But  you  are  my  friend.  Yo/remember 
that  you  said  you  would  alwa/s  be  my  friend^  It ~1t 
was  in  the  fort  at  Vincennes."  ^  ' 

"  I  remember,  General." 

strSthZlfr  ^^u  '*'^''  ^"^^^"^^  ^'«  waistcoat,  and 

impS;:^  "^^""'^  "^'^^  "^  ^^°^^-      «^  1-ked  at  me 

"  You  have  been  a  good  friend  indeed,  Davy,  a  faithful 
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friend,  he  said.  "  You  came  to  me  when  I  was  sick,  you 
lent  me  money,"  — he  waved  aside  my  protest.  "I  am 
happy  to  say  that  I  shall  soon  be  in  a  position  to  repay 
you,  to  reward  you.  My  evil  days  are  over,  and  I  spurn 
that  government  which  spurned  me,  for  the  honor  and 
glory  of  which  I  founded  that  city," -ho  pointed  in  the 
direction  of  Louisville, —  "  for  the  power  and  wealth  of 
whicli  I  conquered  this  Northwest  territory.  Listen !  I 
am  now  in  the  service  of  a  rei.nl)lic  where  the  people  have 
rights,  I  am  Commander-in-chief  of  the  French  Kevolu- 
tionary  Legion  on  the  Mississippi.  Despite  the  supineness 
ot  VV  ashington,  the  American  nation  will  soon  be  at  war 
with  Spain.  But  my  friends  — and  thank  God  they  are 
many  — will  follow  me  — they  will  follow  me  to  Natchez 
and  New  Orleans,— ay,  even  to  Santa  Fe  and  Mexico  if 
1  give  the  word.  The  West  is  with  me,  and  for  the  West 
1  shall  win  the  freedom  of  the  Mississippi.  For  France 
and  Liberty  I  shall  win  back  again  Louisiana,  and  then  I 
shall  be  a  MarSchal  de  Camp:' 

I  could  not  help  thinking  of  a  man  who  had  not  been 
wont  to  speak  of  his  intentions,  who  had  kept  his  counsel 
for  a  year  before  Kaskaskia. 

"I  need  my  drummer  boy,  Davy,"  he  said,  his  face 
lighting  up,  "  but  he  will  not  be  a  drummer  boy  now.  He 
will  be  a  trusted  officer  of  high  rank,  mind  you.  Come," 
he  cried,  seizing  me  by  the  arm,  "  I  will  write  the  com- 
mission this  instant.  But  hold  I  you  read  French,  —  I 
remember  the  day  Father  Gibault  gave  you  your 'first 
lesson."  He  fumbled  in  his  pocket,  drew  out  a  letter, 
and  handed  it  to  me.  "  This  is  from  Citizen  Michaux,  the 
famous  naturalist,  the  political  agent  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic.    Read  what  he  has  written  me." 

I  read,  I  fear  in  a  faltering  voice:  — 
"  Citoyen  GSnSral : 

"  Un  homme  qui  a  donnS  des  preuvea  de  son  amour  pour  la 
lAbertS  et  de  sa  haine  pour  le  despofisme  ne  devait  pas 
»adresser  en  vain  au  ministre  de  la  RSpuhlique  franfaise. 
QSneral  il  est  temps  que  les  Americains  lihres  de  r  Quest 
soient  d^barassSs  d'un  ennemie  aussi  injuste  que  mSprisable.'' 
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When  I  had  finished  I  glanced  at  the  General  but  h« 
seemed  not  to  be  heeding  L.  The  sun  was  setting  Ive 
the  ragged  line  of  forest,  and  a  blue  veil  was  spreading  over 

into  the  iiouse,  into  a  bare  room  that  was  all  awry  Ms 
hung  on  the  wall,  beside  them  tlie  General'  new  -onmr 
sion,  rudely  framed.  Among  the  littered  papers  on  he 
table  were  two  whiskey  bottles  and  se vera?  glasses  ami 
strewn  about  were  a  number  of  chairs,  the  anl  of  which 
had  been  whittled  by  the  General's  guests.     Across    he 

ffie  t^'"fi''"f  "'^  was  draped  the  Prench  trfcolor  and 
before  the  fireplace  on  the  puncheons  lav  a  hucre  bearskin 
which  undoubtedly  had  not  been  shaken  f^r  a  vw 
Picking  up  a  bottle,  the  General  poured  out  genei'  us 
helpings  in  two  ..f  the  glasses,  and*  hande.l  onf  to  me 
^The  mists  are  bad,  Davy,"  said  he;  "1-1  cannot 
afford  to  get  the  fever  now.  Let  us  drink  success  to  he 
army  of  the  glorious  Republic,  France." 

sh^tuvLn  ut"'"'  ^"""^'"  '  ^^^''  "^^^^-^^  f"-^- 

f  hi'  ^^^  ^  "i\®  '"^^-  .  '^^'"^"^  °ff  ^'^  liquor,  he  set  down 
the  glass  and  began  what  seemed  a  fruitless  search  anions 
the  thousand  papers  on  the  table.     But  at  length,  with  f 
grunt  of  satisfaction,  he  produced  a   form  and  hdd  it 
under  my  eyes      At  the  top  of  the  sheet  was  tluit  much- 
abused  and  calumniated  lady,  the  Goddess  of  Lib™  U' 
nnill  i  JA         ,''^''^1  drawing  up  a  chair  and  dipping  his 
quill  into  an  almost  depleted  ink-pot,  "I  have  decided  to 
make  you    David  Ritchie,  with  full   confidence^n     our 
ability  and  loyalty  to  the  rights  of  liberty  and  mankind 
a  captain  in  the  Legion  on  the  Mississippi."         "^^"^"^^' 
1  crossed  the  room  swiftly,  and  as  he  put  his  pen  to 
paper  I  laid  my  hand  on  his  arm.  ^ 

the  futility  of  trying  to  dissuade  him  from  the  expedition 
and  I  knew  now  that  it  would  never  come  off.      I  t^s 
willing  to  make  almost  any  sacrifice  rather  than  offend  him, 
but  this  I  cnnld  nn<-  nllov       TIip  a^r,  — l    l  ^  ■    ^..  '"' 

•     I,.       ,     .--J  "■ V  -^^'G  Irericiai  drew  hliiiseil  up 

in  his  chair  and  stared  at  me  with  a  fiash  of  his  old  look. 
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"  You  cannot  ?  *'  he  repeated  ;  "  you  have  affairs  to 
attend  to,  I  take  it." 

I  tried  to  8peuk,  but  he  rode  me  down. 

"  There  is  iiiuiiey  to  be  made  in  that  prosperous  town  of 
Louisville."  He  did  not  u  derstand  the  pain  which  his 
words  caused  me.  He  rose  and  laid  his  hands  affectionately 
on  my  slioulders.  "Ah,  Davy,  connnerce  makes  a  man 
timid.  Do  you  forget  the  old  days  when  I  was  the 
father  and  you  the  son?  Come!  I  will  make  you  a 
fortune  undreamed  of,  and  you  shall  be  my  tianancier 
once  more." 

"  I  had  not  thought  of  the  money.  General,"  I  answered, 
"  and  I  have  always  been  ready  to  leave  my  business  to 
serve  a  friend." 

"  There,  there,"  said  the  General,  soothingly,  "  I  know 
it.  I  would  not  offend  you.  You  shall  have  the  commis- 
sion, and  you  may  come  when  it  pleases  you." 

He  sat  down  again  to  write,  but  I  restrained  him. 

"  I  cannot  go.  General,"  I  said. 

"  Thunder  and  fury,"  cried  the  General,  «  a  man  might 
think  you  were  a  weak-kneed  Federalist."  He  8i:.red  at 
me,  and  stared  again,  and  rose  and  recoiled  a  step.  "  My 
CJod,"  he  said,  ♦'  you  cannot  be  a  Federalist,  you  can't  have 
marched  to  Kaska-ikia  and  Vincennes,  you  can't  have  been 
a  friend  of  mine  and  have  seen  how  the  government  of  the 
United  States  has  treated  me,  and  be  a  Federalist  I  " 

It  was  an  argument  and  an  appeal  which  I  had  foreseen, 
yet  which  I  knew  not  how  to  answer.  Suddenly  there  came, 
unbidden,  his  own  counsel  which  he  had  given  me  long  ago, 
"  Serve  the  people,  as  all  true  men  should  in  a  Republic, 
but  do  not  rely  upon  their  gratitude."  This  man  had 
bidden  me  remember  that. 

"General,"  I  said,  trying  to  speak  steadily,  "it  was  you 
who  gave  me  my  first  love  for  the  Republic.  I  remem'ber 
you  as  you  stood  on  the  heights  above  Kaskaskia  waiting 
for  the  sun  to  go  down,  and  you  reminded  me  that  it  was 
the  nation's  birthday.  And  you  said  that  our  nation  was 
to  be  a  refuge  of  the  oppressed  of  this  earth,  a  nation  made 
of  all  peoples,  out  of  all  time.     And  you  said  that  the 
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recall  no  »Hil,ler  nion,™t  ilT^^^  ,\      '  ',  ''  '"  "'>' '''«  '  can 
but  the  nmn  vvf.o  lad  .^L  '•     ,""  *'"»'™'  ''«'"'l. 

Upon  space,     ile  h...i,.rl   I.,./   "",.  J^^'*-  "xed,  as  it  were, 
apirit  was  ^ore      vVl  at  L  1'"^  ""^  '^'-^P^"*^  '  f«''  the 

—  haa  fled.     I  turned  ^iw.,        J^^^-'^P'^'t  i  had  w()r«hij)ped 

"  What  do  you  knovv  nr  ;/-"^{;^  ^"  ^""^  ^^"^*^  "'  '^»^''''•• 
to  fight  ?"  I  Sd   "  H..V  .    "'  J^'^f  /'"*  ^^'*''«'»  y«^''  '^re 

who  are  butchered  i,?tL«  .'.*'''. ''''^'"'""  '"'•'  ''''^^ren 
What  hnvn  f  1      I  ^^*'*"''  '"  the  name  of  Liberty  '^ 

inscription  „„  its  blade;   ' Printed  J 1  \>^>"Z  ,'  " 

So  much  for  the  gratitude  of  my  country,"  he  said. 

the'  ^xif^llt  "V""'  ,''"'*  P""-"'"  ^»d  ^tood  gating  over 
Then  If  ?f  "V    f '  ""'^  "'"'^'■''  "«•"«'•  bv  the  8fter<.lo"- 

vot  JaSi'/m'-et-  aTold-nUt""'"-  '  ''-'  ^  '»-"" 
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"  Yes,  General  I  "     I  turned  wonderingly. 

"  You  are  a  good  lad,  Davy.    I  trust  you,"  he  said.    "  I 

—  I  was  expectiug  some  friends." 

He  liftecl  a  hand  that  was  not  too  steady  to  his  brow 
and  scanned  the  road  leading  to  the  fort.  Even  as  he 
spoke  four  figures  emerged  from  the  woods,  —  undoubtedly 
the  gentlemen  who  had  held  the  council  at  the  inn  that 
afternoon.  We  watched  them  in  silence  as  they  drew 
nearer,  and  tiien  something  in  the  walk  and  appearance  of 
the  foremost  began  to  bother  me.  He  wore  a  long,  double- 
breasted,  claret-colored  redingote  that  fitted  his  slim  figure 
to  perfection,  and  his  gait  was  the  easy  gait  of  a  man  who 
goes  through  the  world  careless  of  its  pitfalls.  So  intently 
did  I  stui  e  that  I  gave  no  thought  to  those  who  followed 
him.  Suddenly,  when  he  was  within  fifty  paces,  a  cry 
escaped  me,  —  I  should  have  known  that  smiling,  sallow, 
weakly  handsome  face  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  gentleman  was  none  other  than  Monsieur  Auguste 
de  St.  Gre.  At  the  foot  of  the  steps  he  halted  and  swept 
his  hand  to  his  hat  with  a  military  sjilute. 

"Citizen  General,"  he  said  gracefully,  "we  come  and 
pay  our  respec's  to  you  and  mek  our  report,  and  ver' 
nappy  to  see  you  look  well.     Citot/ent,  Vive  la  Ripuhlique  ! 

—  Hail  to  the  Citizen  General  !  " 

"  Vive  la  Ripuhlique !  Vive  le  Giniral ! "  cried  the 
three  citizens  behind  him. 

"  Citizens,  you  are  very  welcome,"  answered  the  General 
gravely,  as  he  descended  the  steps  and  took  each  of  them 
by  the  hand.  "  Citizens,  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  my 
old  friend,  Citizen  David  Ritchie  —  " 

"  Millee  diables  !  "  cried  the  Citizen  St.  Gre,  seizing  me 
by  the  hand,  "c'e«(  mon  cher  ami.  Monsieur  Reetchie. 
Ver'  happy  you  have  this  honor.  Monsieur ; "  and  snatching 
his  wide-brimmed  military  cocked  hat  from  his  head  he 
made  me  a  smiling,  sweeping  bow. 

"What I"  cried  the  General  to  me,  '*you  know  the 
Sieur  de  St.  Gre,  Davy  ?  " 

"  He  is  my  guest  once  in  Louisiane,  mon  gSnSraW  Mon- 
sieur Auguste  explained  ;  "my  family  knows  him." 
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"  You   know  the  Sieur  de  St.  Gre,  Davy  ? "  said  the 
General  ajfam.  ^ 

;;  p^^t/  know  him,"  I  answered,  I  fear  with  some  brevity. 

♦.in  ;  l^r'V"'"'  T\  ^^"ff"'*^^''  "i  '^'»  now  Citizen  Cap. 
U  n  de  St.  Gre  And  y.,n  are  al.so  embark  in  the  ^'lorious 
cause  -  Ah,  I  am  hai.py,"  he  added,  embracing  me  with 
a  winnni^' ^Mance.  **      ^^  >'»iu 

1  was  relieved  from  uie  embarrassment  of  denvini?  tlie 
i^mpeachment  by  reason  of  U,h,^  introduced  to  the  other 
notables,  to  Citizen  Captain  Sullivan,  who  wore  an  undress 
muform  eon.sist.ng  of  a  eoti.m  butternut  hunting  shirt. 
He  had  ehargeon  the  Hear(irassof  buihling  the  Wts  for 
he  expedition   and  was  likewise  a  prominent  mend,er  of 
that  august  body,  the  Jacobin  Society  of  Lexington.     Next 
^ime  Citizen  Quartermaster  Depea...  now  of  Knob  Lickn, 
Kentucky,    sometime    of    New    Orleans.       I'he    Citi/en 
Quartermaster    wore    his    hair    long    in   the    backwoods 
fashion;^  he  had  a  keen,  pale  face  and  sunken  eves. 
Ver  glad  mek  you  known  to  me,  Citizen  Kectchie." 
Ihe  four  h  gei.tleman  was  likewise  French,  and  called 
Gignoux.      Ihe  Citizen   (Jignoux  made  some  sort  of   an 
impression  on  me  which  I  did  not  stop  to  analyze.     Il" 
Wiis  a  small  man,  with  a  little  round  hand  that  wriggled 
out  of  my  grasp;  he  had  a  big  French  nose,  bright  eves 
that  popped  a  little  and  gave  him  the  liabit  of  looking 
sidewise,   and    grizzled,   chestnut   eyebrows    over   thenil 
He  had  a  t  iin-lipped  mouth  and  a  round  chin. 

"  V;/tizen  Reetchie,  is  it  ?     I  laik  to  know  citizen's  name 
glonhed  by  gran'  cause.     Reetchie  ?  " 

"  Will  you  enter,  citizens  ?  "  said  the  General. 
I  do  not  know  why  I  followed  them  unless  it  were  to 
satisfy  a  devil-prompted  curiosity  as  to  how  Auguste  de 

iTthl  V^''''^"^  negro  was  already  lighting  the  candles, 
and  the  General  proceeded  to  collect  and  fill  six  of  the 
glasses  on  the  table.  It  was  Citizen  Captain  Sullivan 
who  gave  the  toast.  _ 

"Citizens,"  he  cried,  "  fgive  vou  the  health  of  the  fore- 
most apostle  of  Liberty  in  the  Western  world,  the  General 
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who  tamed  the  wwnjfe  trilH»ii,  who  braved  the  elementd, 
who  brought  t«>  their  ktu't-H  the  niiiiioiiM  of  a  deN|M)t  king." 
A  wlij^ht  MUMpiuion  of  a  hifcojigh  tillt'd  this  gaj>.  "Cast 
a8i(l«  by  an  unj^Tutcful  ffovi'rnmt'iit,  he  is  still  unfaltering 
in  liiM  allegiance  to  tlu;  |)«-t)|)le.  May  he  lead  our  Legion 
vietonous  thr«Migh  the  Snaninh  doniiniotiM." 

»'  I7ve  Id  /i^puftHuue !''  they  shouted,  draining  their 
glaHMes.     "  Vive  le  cttoi/en  (f/^n^rnl   Vlnrk!" 

*'  i^ouiwiana  ! "  shouted  Citizen  Sullivan,  warming, 
♦*  Louisiana,  groaning  under  oppression  and  tyranny,  is 
imploring  uh  with  uplifted  handH.  To  those  renuiining 
veteran  patriots  whose  footsteps  we  followed  to  this  dis- 
tant desert,  and  who  by  their  blood  and  toil  have  eon- 
verted  it  into  a  smiling  country,  we  now  look.  I'nder 
your  guidance.  Citizen  (ieneral,  we  fought,  we  bled  —  " 

How  far  the  Citizen  Captain  would  have  gone  is  prob- 
lematical. I  had  noticed  a  look  of  disgust  slowly  creeping 
into  the  Citizen  Quartermaster's  eyes,  and  at  this  juncture 
he  seized  the     itizen  Captain  and  thrust  him  into  a  chair. 

"*■  SaerS  vent!'"  he  exclainu'd,  "it  is  the  proclamation  — 
he  recites  the  proclamation  I  I  see  he  have  participate  in 
tbnse  handbill.  l*oof,  the  world  is  to  conquer,  —  let  us 
not  spik  so  much." 

"I  give  you  one  toast,"  said  the  little  Citizen  Gignoux, 
slyly,  "we  all  bring  back  one  wife  from  Nouvelle  Orleans!'* 

"Ha,"  exclaimed  the  JSieur  de  St.  Gre,  laughing,  "the 
Citizen  Captain  Depeau— he  has  already  one  wife  in 
Nouvelle  OrlSa^s/'^ 

The  Citizen  Quartermaster  was  angry  at  this,  and  it  did 
not  require  any  great  perspicacity  on  my  part  to  discover 
that  he  Hid  not  love  the  Citizi  n  de  St.  (ire. 

"He  is  call  in  his  country,  (iumbo  de  St.  Gre,"  said 
Citizen  Depeau.  "  It  is  a  deesh  in  that  country.  But  to 
beesness,  citizens,  —  we   embark  on   glorious   enterprise. 

1  It  l8  unnecessary  for  the  editor  to  remind  the  reader  that  these  are 
not  Mr.  Ritchie's  words,  but  those  of  an  adventurer.  Mr.  Depeau  was  an 
honest  and  worthy  pentleman,  earnest  enough  in  a  cause  which  was 
lYtnro  trt  h'H  rrpdit  than  to  an  America"'a.  According  to  contemporary 
evidence,  Madame  Depeau  was  in  ^eu  Orleans. 
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The  Kinpr  and  Qih,.,,  of  France,  hI,«  pny  for  lu-r  trennon 
with  tluMi-  hui.ls,  Hhtl  XV..  niiMt  he  pivpure'  for  .l<.  the  neni." 
Ilrt,     exehumr.l  the  Su-ur   «h.  St.  (ire,  "the  Citizen 
yimrtermu.ster  will  h,.se  hin  provision  »M.fore  hin  hiiid." 

I  he  M.fer.'Mre  was  plain,  and  the  f  .  -en  guartermuHter 
wa.H  mu.k  to  take  it  up. 

"  We  are  nil  a.n..n>jr  frj..nX"  naid  he.  "  Why  I  ..all  voii 
r.nml.o  de  bt.  (in'.  ,'  Whm  I  eon...  Hr.t  nettle  i„  Louj. 
8ian..  you  xyaH  wihl  man  yes.  I),i„k  tatia,  H.dit  .luel, 
spend  la.udy  nx.ney.  .Ari.stoerat  tlu-n.  No,  I  „ot  hold 
my  t..ni?ue.  You  ^'o  Frar.ee  a...l  Munsi..,,,-  j,.  Man.uis  do 
M.  (jre  he  K.'t  yo,.  i,,  .far,/..,  ,iu  ,orp,  of  th.-  KiuK-  Yen,  I 
tell  hun.  v....  tell  the  Citi/.,.,,  (J,.,u.,al  how  eonie  you 
Jacohm  now,  and  we  .see  if  he  n.ek  you  Captain." 

A  murmur  of  .surprise  escai)ed  from  seve.al  of  the  com- 
pnny,  an.  theyall  stare.l  at  the  Sieur  do  St.  (J.v.  Hut 
Cieneral  Clark  hrou^ht  down  his  fist  on  tl...  tahle  with 
something  of  his  old-time  vi^'or,  an.l  the  jrlasses  rattled. 

'(.entlemen,  I  will  have  no  quarrelling  in  my  nres- 
ence,  he  .-ned  ;  "  and  I  bej?  to  inf.um  Citizen  Depeau  that 
1  bestow  my  cotnmissions  wh.'re  it  pleases  me  " 

Aujruste  de  St.  (Jre  rose,  flushing,  to  his  feet.  "Citi- 
zens, he  siud,  with  a  fl.U'ncy  that  was  easy  for  him,  ''I 
never  mek  secret  of  my  history  -  no.  It  is  true  my 
relation.  Monsieur  le  Manpis  .le  St.  (Ire,  bought  me  a 
pair  of  col.)rs  in  the  King's  gardea  du  corptr 

"  And  IS  it  not  truth  you  tremi)le  the  coackade,  what  I 
hear  from  Philadelphe  ?  "  cried  Depeau. 

Monsieur  A uguste  smiled  with  a  patient  tolerance 
'  '*  .y""  »\«v  pains  to  mek  inquiry,"  said  he,  "  you  must 
learn  that  I  jo.n  le  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  and  the"  National 
jTuard.       I  hat   I    have  since    fight    for  the    Hevolution. 
1  hat  I   am   come   now  home   to  fight   for  l.ouisiane,  as 
MonsieurCTenetw.il  tell  you  whom  1  saw  in  I'hiladelphe." 
"  Ihe  Citizen  Capitaine —he  spiks  true." 
All  eyes  were  turned  towards  (iignoux,  who  had  been 
sitting  back  in  his  chair,  very  quiet. 

"It  is  true  what  he  say,"  he  repeated.  "I  have  it  bv 
Monsieur  Genet  himself." 
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"Ocntlomen,"  iaiil  li.-n.'nil  Clark,  ••  thU  in  l>cnido  tho 
quoMtion,  iuul  I  will  not  hiivu  thcinj  |Mjtly  «|Uttrrtli*.  I  nmy 
m  well  UHy  to  you  now  that  I  tmve  thoiw-n  the  Citizen 
Cu|»tuin  to  f»o  ut  on(«  to  Nfw  Orli-tiiiM  mul  or^jHiiizo  a  rejfi- 
nuiit  um«>ni(  tho  citi/ons  thi-ro  fuithful  to  Fiance.  On 
account  of  hiti  family  and  HUpjMwcd  Hj)yuliKt  tt-ndimcies  ho 
will  not  Ihj  MuiiM'clc'd.  I  fear  that  u  month  at  lea«t  hoa 
yet  to  fiapNe  lie  fore  our  expedition  can  move." 

"  It  in  one  wiw  choice,"  nut  in  Monnirur  (iignoux. 

"  Momifur  le  <iSnfral  and  gentlemen,"  said  the  Sieur  de 
St.  (ire,  gracefully,  '•  I  thank  you  ver'  much  for  the  confi- 
dence. I  leave  by  first  flat  boat  and  will  have  all  things 
stir  up  when  you  come.  The  citizens  of  Loiiisiane  await 
you.^  If  nece-ssair,  we  have  hole  in  levee  ready  to  cut." 

"Citizens,"  interrupted  (Jeneral  Clark,  Bitting  down 
before  the  ink-pot,  "let  us  hear  the  ytmrtermaster'H 
report  of  the  supidieH  at  Knob  Licks,  and  Citizen  Sulli- 
van's account  of  the  boats.  Hut  hold,"  he  cried,  glancing 
around  him,  "where  is  Captain  Temple?  I  heard  that  ho 
had  come  to  Lojiisville  from  the  Cumberland  to-day.  Is 
he  not  going  with  you  to  New  C  Ii'ans,  St.  Gre?" 

I  took  up  the  name  involuntarily. 

"Captain  Temple,"  1  repeated,  while  they  stared  at  me. 
"Nicholas  Temple?" 

It  was  AuguMte  de  St.  Ore  who  replied. 

"The  Hem,"  he  Haid.  "I  ncall  he  was  along  with  you 
in  Nouvelle  Orl4an».  He  is  at  ze  tavern,  and  he  has  had 
one  gran'  fight,  and  he  is  ver'— I  am  sorry— intoxicate— " 

I  know  not  how  I  made  my  way  through  the  black  woods 
to  Fort  Finney,  where  I  discovered  .Jake  Landrasse  and  his 
canoe.  The  road  was  long,  and  yet  short,  for  my  brain 
whirled  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  Nick  again,  and 
the  thought  of  this  poor,  pathetic,  hulicrous  expedition 
compared  to  the  sublime  one  I  had  known. 

George  Rogers  Clark  had  come  to  this  I 
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LOrWVlLLE  CELEHHATUa 
"i'^t"."^  J**^**  *f™"'  *''"«   >"   Loui8Ville  tO-uiirht    Daw  •• 

ia.d  JHke  UndrHMHe.  m  he  paUdlod  n.e  tmvarl  the  S 
tuck  V  shore  ;  "  you  hear  ?  *'  ^"wuruM  uie  Keu- 

-I  ahouUl  be  Htone  deaf  if  I  didn't,"  I  RMswere.l  for 
foreltingH'  "'"  '""  ''"  ^^""  fiHecTr^wfth 

"They  come  back  from  the  barbecue  full  of  whiskev  " 
iu.d  Jake,  "and  a  young  man  at  the  tavern  come  outrun 

ana.  You  been  hole  back  long  enouffh  bv  tvrann- • 
Sam  Barker  come  along  and  say  he  a  Federalist^  tLv 
done  have  a  ^ran'  fight,  he  and  the  young  feller,  and  Sam 

^"  KkenT'Tdran^dTd.^"-'  '''  ^  '^''-^^'^ 
"  Ihem  four  wanted  to  leave"  »a\,\    TqL.«    *  i- 

am  t  been  such  a  jamboree  /n  town  for  years." 

Jake  had  not  exaggerated.     Gentlemen  from  Moore's 
Settlement,  from  Sullivan's  Station  on  the  BearGras^  1! 

eeme'dtohav^^r^r   "^^^^   P^^"^'^^'^"   ofThe  colty 
seemed  to  have  moved  upon  Louisville  after  the  barbecue 
and  I  paused  involuntarily  at  the  sight  which  met  mv 
eyes  as  I  came  into  the  street.     A  s^ore  of  epuTteri.?/ 
smoking  pme-knots  threw  a  lurid  light  on  i  manv  h  k 
nous  groups,  and  revealed,  fantastically  enough  the  boles 
and  lower  branches  of  the  big  shade^trees  fH;'-  .Kern 
.Navigauon  iur  the  individual,  difficult  enough  lower  doJS; 
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in  front  of  the  tavern  became  positively  dangerous.    There 
was  a  human  eddy,  —  nay,  a  maelstrom  would  better  de- 
scribe It.     Figiits  began,  but  ended  abortively  by  reason  of 
the  mability  of  the  conibiitanty  *o  keep  their  feet  ;    one 
man  whose  face  I    knew   pass  ..  me  with  his  hat  afire, 
followed  by  several  comijanions  in  jirusts  of  laughter,  for 
the  torch-bearers  were  careless  and  bui-ned   the  ears  of 
their  friends  in  their  enthusiasm.     Another  person  whom 
I  recognized  lacked  a  large  portion  of    the  front  of  his 
attire,  and  seemed  sublimely  unconscious  of  the  fact.     His 
lace  was  badly  scratched.     Several  other  friends  of  mine 
were  indulging  in  brief  intervals  of  rest  on  the  ground, 
and  I  barely  avoided  stci)i)ing  ol  them.     Still  other  gen- 
tlemen were  delivering  themselves  of  the  first  impressive 
periods  of  orations,  only  to  be  drowned  by  the  cheers  of 
tneir  auditois.     Tiiese  were  the  snatches" which  I  heard 
as  1  picked  my  way  onward  with  exaggerated  fear  :  — 

"  (lentlemen,  the  Mississipj)i  is  ours,  let  the  tyrants  who 
forbid  its  Mse  beware!"  "To  hell  with  the  Federal 
government  !  "  "I  tell  you,  sirs,  this  land  is  ours.  We 
have  conquered  it  with  our  blond,  and  I  reckon  no  Si)aniard 
IS  gom'  to  stop  us.  We  ain't  come  this  far  to  stand  still. 
We  settled  Kaintuck,  fit  off  the  redskins,  and  we'll  mar  h 
across  the  Mississippi  and  on  and  on  —  "  "To  Louisi- 
any  !  "  they  shouted,  and  the  whole  crowd  would  take  it 
up,  "To  Louisiany  !     Open  the  river  !  " 

So  absorbed  was  I  in  my  own  safety  and  progress  that  I 
did  not  pause  to  think  (as  I  have  often  thought  since) 
of  the  full  meaning  of  this,  though  I  had  marked  it  for 
many  years.  The  support  given  to  Wilkinson's  plots,  to 
Clark  s  expedition,  was  merely  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  the  onward  sweep  of  a  resistlcso  race.  In  spite  of 
untold  privations  and  hardships,  of  cruel  warfare  and 
massacre,  these  people  had  toiled  over  the  mountains  into 
this  land,  and  impatient  of  check  or  hindrance  would,  even 
as  Clark  had  predicted,  when  their  numbers  were  sufficient 
leap  the  Mississippi.  Night  or  day,  drunk  or  sober,  they 
spoke  of  this  thing  with  an  ever  increasing  vehemence, 
and  no  man  of  reflection  who  hud  read  their  history  could 
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say  that  they  would  bo  thwarte.l.     (hw   (lay   Lonisiu,. 
would  be  the.rs  and  their  children'^  for  tlu^g  ^.e   Z  «    I 
come.     One  day  Lcuisiana  would  be  An.erictin. 

Itiat  I  wjis  ulue  and  unscratched  when  I  L'ot  as  far  as 
the  tavern  is  a  nnirvel.     Anu.n^st  all  the  imssion  lit     L"' 
which  surrounded  n.e  I  could  get  no  sight       Nilk'^;,^ 
managed  to  make  my  way  to  a  nu,n.entarily  miet  Lor  eJ 

Jr.  r.7,        '  ''•''"'*^  tl«N  there  came  a  great  cheeiin^ 

from  a  h  tie  way  up  the  street,  and  then  I  stmiX  n  d 
in  astonishment.     Above  the  cheering  came    the  so     d 
a  drum  beaten  n  marching  time  and  al.ove  that  the    'r 
"ivn  the  night  what  purported  to  be  tlu-- MaVseilVZ^^^^ 

^liou^^ds'^^J;;'  ""'''  'T'''''  '^^""^-'  ^^-"-^'1 

wiinout  woids.      Ihose  around  me  who  were  sutlioi.M.fl^ 

of  two,    n  f  L      "^   '"  '"F"^^.  ^"'^  "'"'^^  i"«locorous  coin    n 
or  twos,  in  the  centre  of  a  cirdo  of  lio-lif  noof  i  ' 

knot  which  Joe  Handy  hekt^^lll^^'^ii  ,,%;;,;;;-; 
"'«,  j>e«ring,  If  a  trifle  unsteady,  was  proud    ami  r' 

could  believe  my  eyes -around^  his  neckT^s  shL  the 
thing  which  I  prized  above  all  my  possessions  It  e 
drum  which  I  Imd  carried  to  Kaskaskia  and  V^nc^^es  r 
He  had  taken  it  from  tlie  peg  in  my  room.  '  * 

1  shrink  from  putting  on  paper  the  sentimental  side  of 
a/eettrforl  fd"'  '  '""f'F?  --^^ wt^f^y' 

charge  the  procession,  se^ize  Nirk'and  thi  dZ' U^Se^^ 
and  drag  them  back  to  mv  room  •  but  H,p  ?nf  i  f  ,' 
danger  of  such  a  course  wer^  ap  2;nt,l^'L^  [It 
which  I  am  noted  prevented  my  undertaking  it  The 
procession,  augmented  by  all  those  to  whor^  sufficient 
power  of  motion  remained,  cheered  by  thrhelnlesi  but 
tTrn"\T'  °"  *^'  ^^°""^'  ''^^P^  on  down  the  street 

I.Vi;?  ''^"n     ?;i°  ^'  *^^«  ^'-^te  day  I  shame  t^we 
It  I    Behold  me,  Dav  d  Ritchie  FederaH  f  ^v-  ».  1 1        « 

at  the  he«l  of  the  col„„„  i^^SS^^'^^i^l; 
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twenty  minutes,  or  an  hour,  that  we  paraded?  This  I 
know,  that  we  slighted  no  street  in  the  little  town  of 
Louisville.  What  was  ray  bearing,  —  whether  proud  or 
angry  or  carelessly  indifferent,  —  I  know  not.  The  glare 
of  Joe  Handy's  torch  fell  on  my  face,  Joe  Handy's  arm 
and  that  of  another  gentleman,  the  worse  for  liquor,  were 
linked  in  mine,  and  they  saw  fit  to  applaud  at  every  step 
my  conversion  to  the  cause  of  Liberty.  We  passed  time 
and  time  again  the  respectable  door-yards  of  ray  Federalist 
friends,  and  I  felt  their  eyes  upon  me  with  that  look  which 
the  angels  have  for  the  fallen.  Once,  in  front  of  Mr. 
Wharton's  house,  Mr.  Handy  burned  my  hair,  apologized, 
staggered,  and  I  took  the  torch  !  And  I  used  it  to  good 
advantage  in  saving  the  drum  from  capture.  For  Mr. 
Teraple,  with  all  the  will  in  the  world,  had  begun  to 
stagger.  At  length,  after  marching  seemingly  half  the 
night,  they  halted  by  coraraon  consent  before  the  house 
of  a  prominent  Democrat  who  shall  be  nameless,  and, 
after  some  minutes  of  vain  importuning,  Nick,  with  a 
tattoo  on  the  drura,  raarched  boldly  up  to  the  gate  and 
into  the  yard.  A  desperate  cunning  carae  to  my  aid.  I 
flung  away  the  torch,  leaving  the  head  of  the  column  in 
darkness,  broke  from  Mr.  Handy's  embrace,  and,  seizing 
Nick  by  the  arm,  led  him  onward  through  the  premises,  he 
drumming  with  great  docility.  Followed  by  a  few  strag- 
glers only  (some  of  whora  went  down  in  contact  with  the 
trees  of  the  orchard),  we  came  to  a  gate  at  the  back  which  I 
knew  veil,  which  led  directly  into  the  little  yard  that  fronted 
my  own  rooms  behind  Mr.  Crede's  store.  Pulling  Nick 
through  the  gate,  I  slamraed  it,  and  he  was  only  begin- 
ning to  protest  when  I  had  hira  safe  within  my  door,  and 
the  bolt  slipped  behind  him.  As  I  struck  a  light  some- 
thing fell  to  the  floor  with  a  crash,  an  odor  of  alcohol 
filled  the  air,  and  as  the  candle  caught  the  fiarae  I  saw  a 
shattered  whiskey  bottle  at  my  feet  and  a  room  which  had 
been  given  over  to  carousing.  In  spite  of  ray  feelings  I 
could  not  but  laugh  at  the  perfectly  irresistible  figure  my 
cousin  made,  as  he  stood  before  me  with  the  drum  sl^ng  in 
front  of  him.     His  hat  was  gone,  his  dust-covered  clotliet* 
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sTrprine"'  ^''  '"'""'^  ^'  ""'  ^"'''^^"^^  ^"'^  ^^^^°^*  *  trace  of 
"  Sho  you've  come  back  at  lasht,  Davy,"  he  said.  "  You're 
-you  re  very  _ irregular.  You'll  Ue-lavv  bishness 
Y-youre  worse'n  Andy  Jackson -he's  always  Sn' '' 
I  relieved  him,  unprotesting,  of  the  drum,  thanking  my 
stars  there  was  so  much  as  a  stick  left  of  it.  He  watdfed 
tT.  T:  i'  t""'  and  exaggerated  interest  as  I  laid  it  on 
tne  table,  trom  a  distance  without  came  the  shouts  of 
the  survivors  making  for  the  tavern 

"  'rwe'd'har^n.  ^''''  ^^''  *^»  '^'"°^'  ^^^>''"  h«  S'-^id  gravely, 
rwe  a  naa  no  procession.  "^ 

ruefinv  al'^fhTw/  ^r'  '^  °,°^'"  ^  a»«^ered,  looking 

"Davy,"  said  he,  "funny  thing —  I  didn't  know  vou 
wash  a  Jacobite.  Sh'ou  hear,"  hc?added  relevantlT '' th^ 
Andy  Jackson  was  married  ?  "  ^ 

son  ^°:  wh^'^^f '''^'  ^^""'^^  "^  ^''^^^  ^"*«^e«t  in  Mr.  Jack- 

tnr  ^^^^"!"%°"  Cumber  and.     Jackson'sh  county  sholici- 
tor,  -  devil  of  a  man.     I'll  tell  you,  Davy,"  he  continued 
lay   >g  an  uncertain  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  speS 
with  great  earnestness,  "  I  had  Chicashaw  horse  1  Jack? 
son  d    Virginia  thoroughbred  -  had  a  race -.'n' Jack  son 
wanted  to  shoot  me  'n'l  wanted  to  shoot  Jackson.     'N'then 
we  all  went  to  the  Red  Heifer—  " 
"What  the  deuce  is  the  Red  Heifer?"  I  asked. 
N  dishtillery  over  a  shpring,  'n'they  blow  a  horn  when 

tavern.  Major  Lewis  came  in  with  roast  pig  on  platter 
You  know  roast  pig,  Davy?  .  .  .  'N'Jackson  puUs  out^ 
hunting  knife  n'waves  it  very  mashestic.  .  .  ^You  know 
howmashestic  Jackson  is  when  he  -  wantshtobeT"  hI 
let  go  my  shoulder,  brushed  back  his  hair  in  a  fiery 
manner,  and,  seizing  a  knife  which  unhappily  lay  on  the 

tfca;v?the"j;rf^^'.-^^'"'*^^il°"  '^  Mr^^Ja^cksL  about 
hertuck  the^l/Davr"^'  """^  '"    """'"'^^ 
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He  poised  the  knife  for  an  instant  in  the  air,  and  then, 
before  I  (lould  interpose,  he  brought  it  down  deftly  through 
the  }i.  ui  of  my  precious  drum,  and  such  a  frightful, 
agonized  squeal  tilled  the  room  that  even  I  shivered  invol- 
untarily, and  for  an  instant  I  had  a  vivid  vision  of  a  pig 
struggling  in  the  hands  of  a  butcher.  I  laughed  in  spite 
of  myself.     But  Nick  regarded  me  soberly. 

"  Funny  thing,  Davy,"  he  said,  "  they  all  left  the  room." 
For  a  moment  he  appeared  to  be  ruminating  on  this  singu- 
lar phenomenon.  Then  he  continued:  " 'N'Jackson  was 
back  firsht,  'n'he  was  damned  impolite  .  .  .  'n'iie  shook 
his  fist  in  my  face"  (here  Nick  illustrated  Mr.  Jackson's 
gesture),  "  'n'he  said,  '  Great  God,  sir,  y'have  a  fine  talent, 
but  if  y'ever  do  that  again,  I'll  — I'll  kill  you.'  .  .  . 
That'sh  what  he  said,  Davy." 

"How  long  have  you  been  in  Nashville,  Nick?"  I 
asked. 

"A  year,"  '  e  4aid,  "lookin'  after  property  I  won  rattle- 
an'-shnap  —  you  remember  ?  " 

"  And  why  didn't  you  let  me  know  you  were  in  Nash- 
ville?" I  asked,  though  I  realized  the  futility  of  the 
question. 

"  Thought  you  was  —  mad  at  me,"  he  answered,  »  but 
you  ain't,  Davy.  You've  been  very  good-natured  t'  let 
me  have  your  drum."  He  straightened.  "I  am  ver' 
much  obliged." 

"  And  where  were  you  before  you  went  to  Nashville  ?  " 
I  said. 

"Charleston,  'Napolis  .  .  .  Philadelphia  .  .  .  every- 
where," he  answered. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "'mgoin'  t'  bed." 

I  applauded  this  determination,  but  doubted  whether 
he  meant  to  carry  it  out.  However,  I  conducted  him  to 
the  back  room,  where  he  sat  himself  down  on  the  edge 
of  my  four-poster,  and  after  conversing  a  little  longer 
on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Jackson  (who  seemed  to  have 
gotten  upon  his  brain),  he  toppled  over  and  instantlv 
fell  asleep  with  his  clothes  on.  For  a  while  I  stood  over 
him,  ii.    ->ld  affection  welling  up  so  strongly  within  me 
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that  my  eyes  were  dimmed  as  I  looked  upon  his  face. 
Spare  and  handsome  it  was,  and  boyish  still,  the  weaker 
lines  emphasize(  in  its  relaxation.  Would  that  relentless 
spirit  with  uh.ch  he  had  been  born  m.ke  him,  too,  a  wan! 
derer    „rever  /     And  was  it  not  the   stran^re«t    .f   fates 

of  this  other  man  I  loved,  (ieorge  Kr.jrei-fs  Clark'' 

I  went  out,  closed  the  door,  and  lighting  another  candle 
took  from  my  portfolio  a  packet  of  letters^  Two  of  "hem 
I  ha<l  not  read  having  found  them  only  on  m v  return  from 

tho   Rn.  r^  r     ^v '''  ''^'1  ^"^^'^  ^^  ^  ^•«'-^^^'"  number  in 
n  fW     kT   ;T'  ^f  T  ^'^'''^"•''  »"^  '^'^  ^^'««  «  tragedy 
in  that  which  It  had  left  unsaid.     There  was  no  suspicioj 
of  heroics,  there  was  no  railing  at  fate ;  the  letters  breathed 
but  the  one  hope,  _  that  her  son  might  come  again  to  that 
happiness  of  which  she  had  robbed  him.     ThL  were  in 
all  but  twelve,  and  thev  were  brief,  for  some  affliction  had 
nearly  deprived  the  huly  of  the  use  of  her  right  hand      I 
read  them  twice  over,  and  then,  despite  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  I  sat  staring  at  the  candles,  reflecting  upon  mv  own 
helplessness      I  was  startled  from  this  revtry  by  a  knock, 
lising  hastily,  I  closed  the  door  of  my  bedroom,  thinking 
1  had  to  do  with  some  drunken   reveller  who  might  be 
noisy.     The  knock  was  repeated.     I  slipped  back  the  bolt 
and  peered  out  into  the  night. 

"I  saw  dat  light,"  said  a  voice  which  I  recognized:  «I 
think  1  come  in  to  say  good  night." 

I  opened  the  door,  and  he  walked  in. 

"You  are  one  night  owl.  Monsieur  Reetchie,"  he  said. 

•  '.  t  ^'°"  ""^T  ^"^  P^®^«^  t^e  small  hours  for  your 
visits.  Monsieur  de  St.  Gre,"  I  could  not  refrain  from 
replying. 

He  swept  the  room  with  a  glance,  and  I  thought  a  shade 
ot  disappointment  passed  over  his  face.  I  wondered 
whether  he  were  looking  for  Nick.  He  sat  himself  down 
m  my  chair,  stretched  out  his  legs,  and  regarded  me  with 
something  less  than  his  usual  complacency. 

"I  have  much  laik  for  you,  Monsieur  Reetchie,"  he 
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began,  and  waved  aside  my  bow  of  acknowledgment. 
♦'  Before  I  go  away  from  Louisville  I  want  to  spik  with 
you, —  this  is  a  risson  why  I  am  here.  You  listen  to 
what  dat  Depeau  he  say,  —  dat  is  not  truth.  My  family 
knows  you,  I  hiik  to  have  you  hear  de  truth." 

He  paused,  and  while  J  wondered  what  revelations  he 
was  about  to  make,  I  could  not  repress  my  impatience  at 
the  preamble. 

"  You  are  .ny  frien',  you  have  prove  it,"  he  continued. 
"  You  remember  las'  time  we  meet  f "  (I  smiled  involun- 
tarily.) "  You  was  in  bed,  but  you  not  need  be  ashame' 
for  me.  Two  days  after  I  went  to  France,  and  I  not  in 
New  Orleans  since." 

"  Two  days  after  you  saw  me  ?  "  I  repeated. 

iTon^*^*^'  ^  ^""  ''*^^^>^*-     '^'^'^*^  "^^^  ^^^^  ""♦'i^^'  of  August, 
1789,  and  we  have  not  then  heard  in  New  Orleans  that 

the  Bastdle  is  attack.     I  Ian'  at  La  Havre,  —  it  is  the  en' 
of  Septembre.     I  go  to  the  Chateau  de  St.  Gre  — great 
iron  gates,  long  avtnue  of  poplar,  —  big  house  all  'round  a 
court,  and  Monsieur  le  Marquis  is  at  Versailles.     I  bor- 
row three  louis  from  the  concierge,  and  I  go  to  Versailles 
to  the  hotel  of  Monsieur  le  Marquis.     There  is  all  dat 
trouble  what  you  read  ■  '  )ut  going  on,  and  Monsieur  le 
Marquis  he  not  so  glad  to  see  me  for  dat  risson.     '  Mon 
Cher  Augmte;  he  cry,  'you  want  to  be  officier  in  garde%  du 
corps  f    You  are  not  afred  ? '  "  (Auguste  stifiPened.)    « '  I 
am  a  St.  Gr^,  Monsieur  le  Marquis.     I  am  afred  of  noth- 
ings,' I  answered.     He  tek  me  lo  the  King,  I  am  made 
heutenanty  the  mob  come  and  the  King  and  Queen  are 
carry  off  to  Paris.     The  King  is  prisoner.  Monsieur  le 
Marquis  goes  back  to  the  Chateau  de  St.  Gre.     France  is 
a  republic.     Monsieur  —  que  voulez-vous  f  "  (The  Sieur  de 
St.  Gre  shrugged  his  shoulders.)     "  1,  too,  become  Repub- 
lican.     I  become  officier  in  the  National   Guard,  — one 
must  move  with  the  time.     Is  it  not  so.  Monsieur?    I 
deman'  of  you  if  you   ever  expec*  to  see  a  St.  Gre  a 
Republican." 

I  expressed  my  astonishment. 

''  I  give  up  my  right,  my  principle,  my  family.     I  come 
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to  America -I  go  to  New  Orleans  where  I  have  influenc* 

I  had  it   on  the  tip  of  my  tongue  to  ask   Monsieur 
Auguste  why  he  left  France,  but  the  uselessness  of  i 
was  apparent. 

frienl"""  ^Vh  ^^""""''^'i  ^  «"»,.J"«t>fy  ^^^ore  you,  before  my 
fnTfi""  1  n  "^^  I  care,"  and  he  ffave  another  shrug 
in  dehance  of  the  wor  d  ut  large.  "  What  I  have  done,  f 
have  done  for  principle.  If  1  remain  Koyalist,  I  might 
have  marry  my  cousin.  Mademoiselle  de  St.  (ire  ffa 
Monsieur,  you  remember- the  miniature  you  were  so 
Kin  as  to  borrow  me  four  hundred  livres  ?  " 
"  I  remember,"  I  said. 

"It  is  because  I  have  much  confidence  in  you,  Mon- 
sieur,"  he  said,  "it  is  because  I  go-«.MM/r/_  to  d^n 
crere,  to  death,  that  I  come  here  and  asic  you  to  do  me  a 

"You  honor  me   too   much,  Monsieur,"  I  answered, 
though  I  could  scarce  refrain  from  smiling.         '^^^^^^e"' 

«r»ai'^^^°*"'\''^  ^°"''  charactair,"  Monsieur  Auguste 
was  good  enough  to  say.     -  You  are  to  be  repose'  in?  you 
are  to  be  rely  on.    Sometime  I  think  you  ver'  ole  man 
And  this  18  why,  and  sence  you  laik  objects  of  art,  that  I 

Arljf  ™y«*^fi«d-  ,  He  thrust  his  hand  into  his  coat  and 
drew  forth  an  oval  object  wrapped  in  dirty  paper,  and 
then  disclosed  to  my  astonished  eyes  the  miniature  of 
Mademoiselle  de  St.  Gr6,~the  miniature,  I  say,  for  the 

on  V  thf  i  *"^  ''"'"?  ^u^''  l^'^i"^-  ^"&"«te  had  retained 
only  the  ivory,  _  wliether  from  sentiment  or  necessity  I 

ZLT  "'Ti'''^'  ^^"  f'^^^  «^  ''  S^""'  "'e  a  strange  sin- 
sation,  and  I  can  scarcely  write  of  the  anger  and  disgust 
which  surged  over  me,  of  the  longing  to  snatch  it  from  h  s 

ladv  hers!lf^°^Th-      ^"^'^'"^^  ?^°^^^^  A"^"«*«  ^^  '^' 
mflfnlZf     JtT  T'u  ^^'"ething  emblematical  in  the 
misfortune  which  had  bereft  the  picture  of  its  settin- 
Even  so  the  Revolution  had  taken  from  her  a  brilliant 
ate,  a  king  and  queen,  home  and  friends.      Yet  the  spirit 
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remained  unquenchable,  set  above  its  mean  surround- 
ings, —  ay,  and  untouched  by  them.  I  waM  filled  with  a 
oainful  curio8ity  to  know  wimt  had  become  of  her,  which 
I  repressed.     Auguste's  voice  aroused  me. 

*'  Ah,  Monsieur,  is  it  not  a  face  to  love,  to  adore  ?" 

"  It  is  a  face  to  obey,"  I  answered,  with  some  heat,  and 
with  more  truth  than  1  knew. 

"  Mon  Dieu,  Monsieur,  it  is  so.  It  is  that  mek  me  love  — 
you  know  not  how.  You  know  not  what  love  is.  Mon- 
sieur Ueetchie,  you  never  love  laik  me.  You  have  not  sem 
risson.  Monsieur,"  he  continued,  leaning  forward  and 
putting  his  hand  on  m v  knee,  *»  I  think  she  love  me  —  I 
am  not  sure.  I  should  not  be  surprise'.  But  Monsieur 
le  Marquis,  her  father,  he  trit  me  ver'  bad.  Monsieur  le 
Marquis  is  guillotine'  now,  I  mus'  not  spik  evil  of  him, 
but  he  marry  her  to  one  ol'  garfon,  Le  Vicorate  d'lvry-le- 
Tour." 

"  So  Mademoiselle  is  married,"  I  said  after  a  pause. 

"  Oui,  she  is  Madame  la  Vicomtesse  now  ;  I  fall  at  her 
feet  jus'  the  sem.  I  hear  of  her  once  at  Eel  Oeil,  the 
ch&teau   of  Monsieur  le   Prince  de   Ligne   in   Flander'. 

After  that  they  go  I  know  not  where.    They  are  exile', 

los'  to  me."  He  sighed,  and  held  out  the  miniature  to  me. 
"  Monsieur,  I  esk  you  favor.  Will  you  be  as  kin'  and 
keep  it  for  me  ag-'-n  ?  " 

I  have  wondt  ed  many  times  since  why  I  did  not  refuse. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  took  it.  And  Auguste's  face 
lighted  up. 

"  I  am  a  thousan'  times  gret'ful,"  he  cried  ;  and  added, 
as  thovrh  with  an  afterthought,  "Monsieur,  would  you 
be  so  km'  as  to  borrow  me  fif  dollars  ?  " 
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CHAPTER   IV 

OP  A   SUDDEN    RESOLUTION 

frnm  T  "®^f'^'  ™?''«>nfir  when  I  fell  asleep  in  mv  chair 

streamed  in  at  my  open  doir,  the  bird^Zped  on  the 
lawn  and  the  various  sounds  of  the  bust&l  of  e 
little  town  came  to  me  from  beyond.  Suddenlv  w  th  a 
glimmering  of  the  mad  events  of  the  niZ/l^Jo^d  u  * 
wdked  uncertainly  into  the  back  room,  an^  ^tLed  aj  tlfe' 

It  was  empty.  I  went  back  into  the  outer  room  •  mv 
eye  wandered  from  the  shattered  whiakev  boHl«  Jk"? 
was  still  on  the  floor,  to  the   table     Sed"uhl^^^^^^ 

He  had  gone  away!     To   New  Orleans?     T  ho;j  L 

tion  there      Mv  Z?  t^'^P"'"  "■«  W  for  an  insirrec 

ij  u  .   y  thoughts  ran  on  to  other  Dossibilitii..  • 

would  he  see  his  mother  ?    But  ho  h^td  no  r,,-  „7   i       ' 

tfiat  Mko    "^r^—  1  .,.  '^^*  "^  "eaaun  to  know 

^]an.5/n  ^^u^^^  "^^^  '*"^  '"^  New  Orleans.     Then  mv 
glance  fell  on  her  letters,  lying  open  on  the  table.     Had^e 
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read  them  ?    I  put  this  down  m  improbable,  for  be  wm  • 
mau  who  held  strictly  to  a  point  of  honor. 

And  then  there  wom  Antoinette  de  8t.  Qrk  I  1  ceased 
to  conjecture  here,  datiht*d  Home  water  in  my  eyes,  pulled 
myself  together,  and,  seizing  my  hat,  hurried  out  into  the 
street,  i  made  a  sufticiently  indecorous  figure  as  I  raD 
towards  the  water-side,  barely  nodding  to  my  acquaint- 
ances  on  the  way.  It  was  a  fresh  morning,  a  river  breeze 
stirred  the  waters  of  the  Bear  (truss,  and  as  I  Htood,  scan- 
ning the  line  of  boats  there,  I  heard  footsteps  behind  me. 
I  turned  to  confront  a  little  man  with  grizzled,  chestnut 
eyebrows.     He  was  none  other  than  the  Citizen  Gignoux. 

"  You  tek  ze  air.  Monsieur  Reotchie  ?  "  said  he.  "  You 
look  for  some  one,  yes  ?    You  git  up  too  late  see  him  off." 

I  made  a  swift  resolve  never  to  ouibble  with  this  man. 

"So  Mr.  Temple  has  gone  to  New  Orleans  with  the 
Sieur  de  St.  Gre,"  I  said. 

Citizen  Gignoux  laid  a  fat  finger  on  one  side  of  his 
great  nose.  The  nose  was  red  and  shiny,  I  remember, 
and  glistened  in  the  sunlight. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  'tis  no  use  tryin'  hide  from  you.  How- 
ever, Monsieur  Reetchie,  you  are  the  ver'  soul  of  honor. 
And  then  your  frien'  I  I  know  you  not  betray  the  Sieur 
de  St.  Gr^.     He  is  ver'  fon'  of  you." 

"  Betray  I  "  I  exclaimed ;  "  there  is  no  question  of  be- 
trayal. As  far  as  I  can  see,  your  plans  are  carried  on 
openly,  with  a  fine  contempt  for  the  Federal  government." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  'Tis  not  my  doin',"  he  said,  "  but  I  am — what  you  call 
it  ?  —  a  cipher.  Sicrecy  is  what  I  believe.  But  drink  too 
much,  talk  too  much— is  it  not  so.  Monsieur?  And  if 
Monsieur  le  Baron  de  Carondelet,  ze  governor,  hear  they 
are  in  New  Orleans,  I  think  they  go  to  Havana  or  Brazil." 
He  smiled,  but  perhaps  the  expression  of  my  face  caused 
him  to  sober  abruptly.  *'  It  is  uecessair  for  the  cause. 
We  must  have  good  Revolution  in  Louisiane." 

A  suspicion  of  this  man  came  over  me,  for  a  childlike 
siraplicity  characterized  the  other  ringleaders  in  this  expe- 
dition.    Clark  had  had  acumen  once,  and  lost  it ;  St.  Gre 
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was  a  fool  I  Nick  Temple  was  leading  i.urtmMly  a  reck- 

e»-  l.fo  ;  the  (  ,tiz«„«  SalMvan  «,mI  n.L.au  7ml    u?n^y 

the  leant,  a  l.mite.i  kiiuvvle«li/e  of  affiiiL      AU    .t  l\^ 

were  re.|>..,Hling  ruore  or  iJ^i^!:^^^  iU^lyofTe 

i.ome  hmK  l»«  done  aUut  LouiHiuna.     Hut  (iicrnoux  »  ■em  "l 

1  ^'^«•;«'»^f^'«t^'«r      Moreover,  he  hmi  I  J,  to  Threw 
to  deny  what  Coh,nel  Clark  would  have  denie.l  in  a  Srer 

lou  not  apilc,  MonNieur.     You   not  think  thev  have 

«ucce8«      You  are  not  Federaliat,  no,  for  I  he  r  ym?„.  rch 

luH^  m^Ui  w.th  >-our  frien',  -  I  hear  you  wave  ton  h.  "    ^ 

lou  make  It  your  businesH  to  hear  a  p-eat  deal    Mon- 

8iem  G.Knoux  '  I  retorted,  my  temper  «l^^ping  a   it  J. 

He  hastened  to  apologize.  *^ 

errii^*''7n/*''r''J*°"r"'''''^*'«'''^'  *  /  see  you  are  Fed. 
eralwt- but  drunk.  la  it  not  ao?  Monsieur,  you  tink 
this  ver'  silly  thing-this  expedition."  ^ 

"  Whatever  I  think.  Monsieur,"  I  ; 
friend  of  General  Clark's." 

"  An  enemy  of  ze  cause  ?  "  he  put  in. 

Gen^rarw'"''"  \  '^'^'  ^ff,  President  Washington  and 
General  Wayne  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  interfere 
with  your  plans,  neither  do  I."  mieriere 

I  left  him  abruptly,  and  went  back  to  my  long-delayed 

affairs  with  a  heavy  heart.     The  more  I  thoight,  the  more 

c   mina  ly  foolish  Nick's  journey  seemed  to  me.     However 

;  IVIVn'"  nT'"*'"l«^'P*'  Lemos  at  Natchez  and  Jlron- 

SnLf '''  0';^,««n«  had  not  the  reputation  of  sleeping  at 

sought  rl"  '\T^  ^f 'f^  ^T  Americans  was  well  known. 
1  sought  General  Clark,  but  he  had  gone  to  Knob  I.icks 
and  in  my  anxiety  I  lay  awake  at  niglft,  tossing  in  my  bed.' 

tur^  I  T.T^\  P?^^'  ^^"^  ^^>'«  ^^'''  Nick's  depar- 
twl  T  ^  '"'''•  ^^^  ^"™™°"  ^^""^  o^  th«  tavern,  and 
saffron  f  '  ""^f^l-^^^d  Jo  see  an  old  friend.  His  square, 
saffron  face  was  just  the  same,  his  little  jet  eyes  snipped 
as  brightly  as  ever,  his  hair  _  which  was  sw.nt  hich  Jiu.1^ 

ai'vJhen  fj  T"^  '''^. '"  V^  'f^'^'''  behind- was"as  black 
as  when  I  had  seen  it  at  Kaskaskia.     I  had  met  Monsieur 
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Vigo  mftny  time«  nince,  for  ho  wnt  a  fmuiliar  f1gur« 
ftniontfHt  tho  towns  of  the  Ohio  utul  the  MimiiNiiippi,  and 
from  Viucunnvs  to  An»o  a  U  (iriiiii.st%  un<l  uvun  to  New 
OrluMiui.  Hill  reputation  aM  a  flnuticier  Wfu  greater  than 
ever.  He  wan  trtlkin>{  to  my  fiiuml,  Mr.  Murshall,  but 
be  roMM  when  he  miw  me,  with  a  beuniing  Mmile. 

"  llu,  it  i»  Davy,"  he  cried,  "but  not  the  aem  HI 
drummer  boy  who  wouUl  not  com©  into  my  store.  Keech 
lawyer  now,  —  I  Ijear  you  make  much  money  now,  Davy." 

•' ContfreHH  nuuiey  .'  '  I  mul. 


mm 


Monsieur  Vi>fo  threw  out  his  hands,  and  laughed  exactly 
at  he  had  douu  in  his  h)g  Mtore  at  Kuskaskia. 

"  Congress  have  never  r<'pay  me  one  sou,"  said  Monsieur 
Vigo,  making  a  face.  "  I  hav«'  try  I  have  talk  —  I  have 
represent — it  is  no  good.  Davy,  it  is  your  fault.  You 
tell  me  tek  <lat  money.     Vou  call  <lat  finance?" 

"David,"  said  .Mr.  Miirshali,  sharply,  "what  tho  devil 
is  this  I  hear  of  your  carrying  a  torch  in  a  Jac  bin 
procession  ?  " 

"  You  may  put  it  down  to  liquor,  Mr.  Marshall,"  I 
an.swered. 

"Then  you  must  have  had  a  cask,  egad,"  said  Mr. 
Marshall,  "  foi  I  never  ^aw  you  drunk." 

I  laughed. 

"  i  4iall  not  attempt  to  explain  it,  sir,"  I  answered. 

"  You  must  not  allow  your  drum  to  drag  you  into  bad 
company  again,"  said  he,  and  resumed  his  conversation. 
As  I  suspected,  it  was  a  vigorous  condemnation  of  Genenil 
Clark  and  his  new  expedition.  I  expressed  my  belief  that 
the  government  did  not  regard  it  seriv  ly,  and  would 
forbid  the  enterprise  at  the  proper  time. 

"  You  are  right,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Marshall,  bringing  down 
his  fist  on  the  table.  "  I  have  private  advices  from  Phila- 
delphia that  the  President's  consideration  for  CJovernor 
Shelby  is  worn  out,  and  that  he  will  issue  a  proclamatitni 
within  the  next  few  days  warning  all  citizens  at  their  peril 
from  any  connection  with  the  pirates." 

I  laughed. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Marshall,"  said  I,  "  Citizen 
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and  uiey  Imvo  ncilht-r  tuoii«y  i,„r  tuvn  '* 

o  Neu-  Orleans.     An.l  the  ,u.,«t  myMtericun  « mi    I  «rC 

MhcM    l.ke  .u,  t.v,l  Hpirit.     It  U  c..„„„only  Hirnpol'  I    hut  t 
;k>,  hHH  Ko,H.  .low,,  the  riv.r.     Vo„  nmy  11  h    ,,  V  J  '^ 
mud  Mr.  Murshull,  turning  to  th«  trader;   -l.'    la  ifttie 
man  wuh  u  b.,.  none  a„.I  ,,ri.zl..a  chestnut  eye  Ir  >  vh.  '      ' 

ho  devil  he  wa.H  :  Haid  .Mr.  M  -shujl. 
I  had  another  dinquietinj?  ni^r|,t,  „„.!  ,,.  »hc  mornini?  F 
had  made  up  my  „,ind.  The  nun  wa«  fflintir  ,,  t^.I 
plac  d  waters  of  the  river  when  I  made  n.y  way^l  1.  to 
Uie  bank,  to  a  prcat  ten-oare.l  keel  b.>ut  tha  L  n  I  e 
Bear  Gra«H,  w.th  it.s  Hquaro  nail  furled.  A  a  nin.^  w  m 
stretched  over  the  deek,  and  at  a  walnut  tab  e  '  4 
n  ith  papers  Ha   Monsieur  Vi^o,  smoking  hi,s  mornin     , 

ten  I  depart  for  New  Orleans.-  IlesiLd.ed.  "  It  i"  so  Ion., 
voyage,  •  he  a<lded,  "  an.l  «„  lonely  one.  Seme  melhava 
the  good  fortune  to  pick  up  a  eou^pauion,  but  n7Lday  ' 

I    ,  ^7"  ,''■*"*  "^^  ^«  ^"  ^^'^»'  you  ?  "  I  said.  ^ 

lie  looked  at  me  incre<lulously 

;;  I  shouhl  be  delighted,"  he  said,  -  hut  you  mek  a  jest  " 

"  I  was  never  more  .serious  in  my  life,"  1  answered  ^ "  for 

I  havje  business  in  New  Orleans.    'l  sludl  be  reX  "      ^"' 

enchanl     Welill  rTr^l'/'^'V   hospitably,  -  I  'shall   be 

Rml^au."  Philosophe,  Beaumarchais,  Voltaire, 

inlkilTn'""'  ^'^'^  '^'"^  *  ^'''?*  '^^•^^■'•'  '"^"'J  ^«  h''*'^  often 
iaftTteraVturT"'""  "'"'  ^'^^  «^"^^^^  --^-^) 
iRivK^"/  ^''®  remaining  hours  arranging  with  a  youni? 
lawyer  of  my  acquaintance  to  look  after  my  business,  inda^ 
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ten  o'clock  I  was  aboard  the  keel  boat  with  my  small  bag- 
gape.  At  eleven,  Monsieur  Vigo  and  I  were  talking 
^^philoaophe  "  over  a  wonderful  breakfast  under  the  awn- 
ing, as  we  dropped  down  between  the  forest-lined  shores  of 
the  Oliio.  My  host  travelled  in  luxury,  and  we  ate  the 
Creole  dishes,  which  his  cook  prepared,  with  silver  forks 
which  he  kept  in  a  great  chest  in  the  cabin. 

You  who  rtad  this  may  feel  something  of  my  impatience 
to  get  to  New  Orleans,  and  hence  I  shall  not  give  a  long 
account  of  the  journey.  What  a  contrast  it  was  to  that 
which  Nick  and  I  had  taken  live  years  before  in  Monsieur 
(Iratiot's  fur  boat  1  Like  all  successful  Creole  traders, 
Monsieur  Vigo  had  a  wonderful  knack  of  getting  on  with 
the  Indians,  and  often  when  we  tied  up  of  a  night  the 
chief  men  of  a  tribe  would  come  down  to  greet  him. 
Wo  slipped  southward  on  the  great,  yellow  river  which 
parted  the  wilderness,  with  its  sucks  and  eddies  and  green 
islands,  every  one  of  which  Monsieur  knew,  and  I  saw  again 
the  flocks  of  water-fowl  and  herons  in  procession,  and 
hawks  and  vultures  wheeling  in  their  search.  Sometimes 
a  favorable  wind  sprang  up,  and  we  hoisted  the  sail.  We 
passed  the  Walnut  Hills,  the  Nogales,  the  moans  of  the 
alligatOiS  broke  our  sleep  by  niglit,  and  at  length  we  came 
to  Natchez,  ruled  over  now  by  that  watch-dog  of  the  Span- 
ish King,  Gayoso  de  Lemos.  Thanks  to  Monsieur  Vigo, 
his  manners  were  charming  and  his  hospitality  gracious, 
and  there  was  no  trouble  whatever  about  my  passport. 

Our  progress  was  slow  when  we  came  at  last  to  the 
belvedered  plantation  houses  amongst  the  orange  groves ; 
and  as  vie  sat  on  the  wide  galleries  in  the  summer  nights, 
we  heard  all  the  latest  gossip  of  the  capital  of  Louisiana. 
The  river  was  low;  there  was  an  ominous  quality  in  the 
heat  which  had  its  effect,  indeed,  upon  me,  and  made  the 
old  Creoles  shake  their  heads  and  mutter  a  word  with  a 
terrible  meaning.  New  Orleans  was  a  cesspool,  said  tlie 
enlightened.  The  Baron  de  Carondelet,  indefatigable 
man,  aimed  at  digging  a  canal  to  relieve  the  city  of  its 
filth,  but  this  would  be  the  year  when  it  was  most  needed, 
and  it  was  not  dug.     Yes,  Monsieur  le  Baron  was  energy 
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Itself.  That  other  fever —  the  political  one  — he  had 
scotched.  "  Ca  Ira  "  and  «  La  Marseillaise  "  had  been 
sung  in  the  theatres,  but  not  often,  for  the  Baron  had  sent 
the  alcaldes  to  shut  them  up.  Certain  gentlemen  of  French 
ancestry  had  gone  to  languish  in  the  Morro  at  Havana. 
Yes,  Monsieur  de  Carondelet,  though  fat,  was  on  horseback 
before  dawn.  New  Orleans  was  fortified  as  it  never  had 
been  before,  the  militia  organized,  real  cannon  were  on  the 
ramparts  which  could  shoot  at  a  pinch. 

,^uf>ro8ci,  I  found  much  sympathy  among  the  planters 
witli  the  Rights  of  Man.  What  had  become,  they  asked, 
of  the  expedition  of  Citizen  General  Clark  preparing  in 
the  North?  They  may  have  sighed  secretly  when  I 
painted  it  in  its  true  colors,  but  they  loved  peace,  these 
planters.  Strangly  enough,  the  name  of  Auguste  de  St. 
(jre  never  crossed  their  lips,  and  I  got  no  trace  of  him  or 
Nici-  at  any  of  these  places.  Was  it  possible  that  they 
might  not  have  come  to  New  Orleans  after  all  ? 

Through  the  days,  when  the  sun  beat  upon  the  awnin^^ 
with  a  tropical  fierceness,  when  Monsieur  Vigo  abiindoned 
himself  to  his  siestas,  I  thought.  It  was  perhaps  charac- 
teristic of  nie  that  I  waited  nearly  three  weeks  to  confide 
m  my  old  friend  the  purpose  of  my  journey  to  New  Orleans. 
It  was  not  because  I  could  not  trust  him  that  I  held  my 
tongue,  but  because  I  sought  some  way  of  separating  the 
more  intimate  story  of  Nick's  mother  and  his  affair  with 
Antoinette  de  St.  Ore  from  the  rest  of  the  story.  But 
Monsieur  Vigo  was  a  man  of  importance  in  Louisiana,  and 
1  reflected  that  a  time  might  come  when  I  should  need  his 
help.  One  evening,  when  we  were  tied  up  under  the  oaks 
of  a  bayou,  I  told  him.  There  emanated  from  Monsieur 
Vigo  a  sympathy  which  few  men  possess,  and  this  I  felt 
strongly  as  he  listened,  breaking  his  silence  only  at  lono- 
intervals  to  ask  a  question.  It  was  a  still  night,  I  remem''- 
ber,  of  gr..  t  beauty,  with  a  wisp  of  a  moon  hanging  over 
the  forest  line,  the  air  heavy  with  odors  and  vibrant  with 
a  thousand  insect  tones. 

"And  what  you  do.  Daw?"  he  said  at  length- 

"  I  must  find  my  cousin  and  St.  Gre  before  they  have  a 
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chance  to  get  into  much  mischief,"  I  answered.  "  If  they 
have  already  made  a  noise,  I  thought  of  going  to  the  Baron 
de  Carondelet  and  telling  him  what  I  know  of  the  ex- 
pedition. He  will  understand  what  St.  Gre  is,  and  I  will 
exp  ain  that  Mr.  Temple's  reckless  love  of  adventure  is 
at  the  bottom  of  his  share  in  the  matter." 

"^on,  Davy,"  said  my  host,  "if  you  go,  I  go  with  you. 
But  1  believe  ze  Baron  think  iMorro  good  place  for  them 
JUS  the  sem.  Ze  Baron  has  been  make  muSrahle  with 
Jacobins.     But  I  go  with  you  if  you  go." 

He  discoursed  for  some  time  upon  the  quality  of  the 
St.  Gres,  their  public  services,  and  befoie  he  went  to 
sleep  he  made  the  very  just  remark  that  taere  was  a  flaw 
m  every  string  of  beads.     As  for  me,  I  went  down  into 
the  cabin,  surreptitiously  lighted  a  candle,  and  drew  from 
my  pocket  that  piece  of  ivory  which  had  so  strangely 
come  into  my  possession  once  more.    The  face  upon  it  had 
haunted  me  since  I  had  first  beheld  it.     The  miniature 
was  wrapped  now  in  a  silk  handkerchief  which  Polly  Ann 
had  bought  for  me  in  Lexington.     Shall  I  confess  it '/  —  I 
'lad  carefully  rubbed  off  the  discolorations  on  the  ivory  at 
the  back,  and  the  picture  lacked  now  only  the  gold  setting. 
As  for  the  face,  I  had  a  kind  of  consolation  from  it.     I 
seemed  to  draw  of  its  strength  when  I  was  tired,  of  its 
courage  when  I  faltered.     And,  during  those  four  days  of 
indecision  m  Louisville,  it  seemed  to  say  to  me  in  words 
that  I  could  not  evade  or  forget,  "Go  to  New  Orleans." 
It  was  a  sentiment  —  foolish,  if  you  please  — which    I 
could  not  resist.     Nay,  which  I  did  not  try  to  resist,  for 
I  had  little  enough  of  it  in  my  life.     What  did  it  matter  ? 
I  should  never  see  Madame  la  Vicomtesse  d'lvry-le-Tour. 
She  was  Helene  to  me  ;  and  the  artist  had  caught  the 
strength  of  her  soul  in  her  clear-cut  face,  in  the  eyes  that 
tlashed  with  wit  and  courage, —- eyes  that  seemed  to  look 
with  scorn  upon  what  was  mean  in  the  world  and  untrue, 
with  pity  on  the  weak.     Here  was  one  who  might  have 
governed  a  province  and  still  have  been  a  woman,  one 
who  had  taken  into  exile  the  best  of  safeguards  against 
misfortune,  — humor  and  an  indomitable  spirit. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE   HONEYCOMBED  TILES 

As  long  as   I   live   I  shall  never  fnraM  ti.af  c     j 
morning  of  my  second  arrival  at  New  Or  fans      A    "S"^*^ 

S  h    ^  ^^*  our  own  resistless  commerce  hither  in  The 
teeth  of  royal  mandates.     Farther  out,  and  tugging  fit 
fully  m  the  yellow  current,  were  the  alien<»  of  t ^f  n 
aeas,  high-hulled,  their  tracerj  of  masts  and  sLr.    ^ 

a  barque  and  brigantine  from  the  West  Indies  a  rakish 
slaver  from  Africa  with  her  water-line  dry,  dSLd  bu^ 
yesterday  of  a  teeming  horror  of  freight  I  lontr?!  1  •  " 
upon  the  familiar  rows%f  trees  whLTfhaded  the  gl'!!^^^ 

wn:r:'und"erTt'  ZV'^'^'^'  "^^  AntoinettI"  tI!:' 
we  were  under  it,  for  the  nver  was  low,  and  the  din^v 

uniformed  officer  was  bowing  over  our  passports  bSh 

the  awning     We  walked  ashore,  Mons^ur^Vil  and  I 

mtTnRV^S  ^^^"^  ''  "--'  ^-^--  -^  r^-- 
Below  us,  the  white  shell  walks  of  thp  Pl^no  ^'a 

hell  ''"T".  "^*^  ^'^y'y  dres-d'Veople  '"0ver^Te!r 
of  nnn  A  *^  ^^'.^^  Cathedral,  built  by  the  munTficence 
of  Don  Andreas  Almonaster,  and  beside^  that  the  many! 
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Windowed,  heavy-arched  Cahihio,  nearly  finished,  which 
will  stand  for  all  time  a  monument  to  Spanish  builders. 

"  It  is  Corpus  Christi  day,"  said  Monsieur  Vigo;  "  let  us 
go  and  see  the  procession." 

Here  once  more  were   the   bright-turbaned   negresses, 
the  gay  Creole  gowns  and  scarfs,  the  linen-jacketed,  broad- 
hatted  merchants,  with  those  of  soberer  and  more  conven- 
tional dress,  laughing  and  chatting,  the  children  playing 
despite  the  heat.     Many  of  these  people  greeted  Monsieur 
Vigo.     There  were  the  saturnine,  long-cloaked  Spaniards, 
too,  and  a  greater  number  than  I  had  believed  of  my  own 
keen-faced  countrymen  lounging  about,  mildly  amused  by 
the  scene.     We  crossed  the  square,  and  with  the  courtesy 
of  their  race  the  people  made  way  for  us  in  the  press;  and 
we  were  no  sooner  placed  ere  tlie  procession  came  out  of 
the  churcli.     Flaming  soldiers  of  the  Governor's  guard, 
two  by  two ;  sober,  sandalled  friars  in  brown,  priests  in 
their  robes,  —  another  batch  of  color  ;  crosses  shimmering, 
tapers  emerging  from  the  cool  darkness  within  to  pale  by 
the  light  of  day.     Then  down  on  their  knees  to  Him  who 
sits  high  above  the  yellow  haze  fell  the  thousands  in  the 
Place   d'Armes.     For  here  was   the  Host   itself,  flower- 
decked   in  white   and  crimson,  its  gold-tasselled  canopy 
upheld  by  four  tonsured  priests,  a  sheen  of  purple  under 
it,  —  the  Bishop  of  Louisiana  in  his  robes. 

«  The  Governor  !  "  whispered  Monsieur  Vigo,  and  the 
word  was  passed  from  mouth  to  month  as  the  people  rose 
from  their  knees.  Frangois  Louis  Hector,  Baron  de  Ca- 
rondelet,  resplendent  in  his  uniform  of  colonel  in  the 
royal  army  of  Spain,  his  orders  glittering  on  his  breast,  — 
pillar  of  royalty  and  enemy  to  the  Rights  of  Man  !  His 
eye  was  stern,  his  carriage  erect,  but  I  seemed  to  read  in 
his  careworn  face  the  trials  of  three  years  in  this  moist 
capital.  After  the  Governor,  one  by  one,  the  waiting 
Associations  fell  in  line,  each  with  its  own  distinguishing 
sash.  So  the  procession  moved  off  into  the  narrow  streets 
of  the  city,  the  people  in  the  Place  dispersed  to  new 
vantage  points,  and  Monsieur  Vigo  signed  me  to  follow 
him. 
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"I  have  a  frien',  la  veuve  Gravois,  who  lives  ver'  quiet 
&he  have  one  room,  and  I  a«k  her  tek  you  in,  Davv.''     He 

h«  I  \r^^^^'T^^  J-^^  '"."P^^  ^^"«  Chartres,  tm-ned  to 
the  right  at  the  Hue  Bienville,  and  stopped  before  an  un- 
pretentious house  some  three  doors  from  the  corner 
Madame  Gravois,  elderly,  wizened,  primp  in  a  starched 
cotton  gown  opened  the  door  herself,  fell  upon  Monsieur 
Vigo  in  the  Creole  fashion;  and  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
I  was  installed  in  her  best  room,  which  gave  out  on  a  little 
court  behind.  Monsieur  Vigo  promised  to  send  his  ser- 
vant  with  my  baggage,  told  me  his  address,  bade  me  call 
on  him  for  what  I  wanted,  and  took  his  leave 

First,  there  was  Madame  Gravois'  story  to  listen  to  as 
8..     bustled  about  giving  orders  to  a  kinky-haired  necro 
gvi  concerning  my  dinner.     Then  came  the  dinner,  excel- 
lent  —  if  I  could  have  eaten  it.     The  virtues  of  the  former 
Monsieur  Gravois  were  legion.     He  had  come  to  Louisiana 
from  Toulon,  planted  indigo,  fought  a  duel,  and  Ma.lame 
was  a  widow      ho  I  condense  two  hours  into  two  lines 
Happily,  Madame  was  not  proof  against  the  habits  of  the 
c  imate,  and  she  retired  for  her  siesta.     I  sought  my  room 
almost  suffocated  by  a  heat  which  defies  my  pen  to  de' 
scribe,  a  heat  reeking  with  moisture  sucked  from  the  foul 
kennels  of  the   city.     I   had  felt  nothing  like  it  in  mv 
former  visit  to  New  Orleans.     It  seemed  to  bear  down 
upon  my  brain  to  clog  the  power  of  thought,  to  make  me 
vacillating.     Hitherto  my  reasoning  had  led  me  to  seek 
Monsieur  de   St.  Gr^,  to  count  upon  that  gentleman's 
common  sense  and  his  former  friendship.     But  now  that 
the  time  had  come  for  it,  I  shrank  from  such  a  meetinir. 
1  remembered  his  passionate  affection  for   Antoinette    I 
imagined  that  he  would  not  listen  calmly  to  one  who  was 
m  some  sort  connected  with  her  unhappiness.     So  a  kind 
of  cowardice  drove  me  first  to  Mrs.  Temple.     She  micrht 
know  much    that   would   save   mo   useless    trouble   and 
blundering. 

The  shadows  of  tree-top,  thatch,  and  wall  were  length- 
ening as  I  walked  along  the  Rue  Bourbon.  Heed'.-s  of 
what  the  morrow  might  bring  forth,  the  street  was  given 
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over  to  festivity      Merry  groups  were  gathered  on  the 
corners,  scngs  and  laughter  mingled   in  the  court-yards 
bilhard  balls  clicked  in  the  cabareti.     A  fat,  jolly^ittle 
frenchman,  surrounded  by  tripping  chil.lren,  8,it  in  his 
doorway  on  the  edge  of  the  ban.^uettl  fiddling  with  1h     g 

his  flici!*"''"^  °"^  ^"^  '^'^'*'  ^*'''  ^'*^'^'  ""^  perspiration  from 

"Madame  Clive,  mat,  out.  Monsieur,  V petite  maison  en 

face.        Smihng  benignly  at  the  children,  he   began  to 

ndtlle  oiute  more.  6    '  "" 

TpInl^R  ^^  \'T  ''PP'''^^^  !      !^"-  Temple,  mistress  of 
Temple  Bow,  had  come  to  this  !     It  was  a  strange  little 
home  indeed,  Spanish,  one-story,  its  dormers  hidden  by  a 
honeycombed   screen   of   terra-cotta   tiles.      This  screen 
was  set  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  roof  which  overhung 
the  banquette  and  shaded  the  yellow  adobe  wall  of  the 
nouse.     Low,  unpretentious,  the  latticed  shutters  of  its 
two  windows  giving  it  but  a  scant  air  of  privacy,  —  indeed 
they  were  scarred  by  the  raps  of  careless  passers-by  on  the 
sidewa  k.      Ihe  two  little  battened  doofs,  one  step  up! 
were  closed.     I  rapped,  waited,  and  rapped  again.     The 
musician  across  the  street  stopped  his  fiddling,  glanced  at 
me,  smiled  knowingly  at  the  children;  and  they  paused  in 
their  dance  to  stare.     Then  one  of  the  doors  was  pushed 
open  a  scant  four  inches,  a  scarlet  madras  handkerchief 
appeared  in  the  crack  above  a  yellow  face.     There  was  a 
long  moment  of  silence,  during  which  I  felt  the  scrutiny 
of  a  pair  of  sharp,  blark  eyes.  "^ 

"  What  yo'  want,  Marse  ?  " 

The  wonaan's  voice  astonished  me,  for  she  spoke  the 
dialect  of  the  American  tide-water. 

"I  should  like  to  see  Mrs.  Clive,"  I  answered. 

1  he  door  closed  a  shade. 

"Misfis  sick,  she  ain't  see  nobody,'.'  said  the  woman. 
She  closed  the  door  a  little  more,  and  I  felt  tempted  to 
put  my  foot  in  the  crack. 

"Tell  her  that  Mr.  David  Ritchie  is  here,"  I  said. 

Ihere  was  an  instant's  silence,  then  an  exclamation. 

'  Lan   sakes,  is  you  Marse  Dave  ? "     She   opened   the 
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pass  through.  I  f„und  inyHelf  in  a  low-ceiUnl,  darkened 
room  opposite  a  tri.n  negres^  who  «tood  with  e  u  ma 
akimbo  and  stared  at  me; 

"Marso  Djue,  you  d.ian  reo'lect  me.  I'se  Lindv  I'se 
Breed  s  daughter.  I  ree'Ieet  you  when  you  was  at  rl'm,.  e 
Bow.      Marso  Dave,  how  you'se  done  growed  !     Yasiir 

"  y^w  is  yo'ir  mistress  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  5>he  po'ly    Marse  Dave,"  said  Lindy,  and  paused  for 

to  a  tamily,  had  come    hither  to  share    her   mistress's 

exile  and  obscurity.     Lindy  was  spare,  ener-^e/rc    forTe' 

ful- and,  I  imagined,  a  discreet  guardian  indeed  for  the 

unfortunate       -She  po'ly,  Marse^Dave,  an'  she  aii '  nel^ 

ber   leabe    dis  year   house.      Marse  D^ve,"  said   Lindy 

earnestly,  lowering  her  voice  and  taking  i  step  closer  to 

me,    I  done  reckon  de  Mistis  gwine  ter  die  ob  lonesome- 

ness.    She  des  sit  dar  an'  brood,  an'  brood  -  an'  she  use'"er 

de  bes  company,  to  de  quality.     No,  sirree,  Marse  Dave 

ahe  ain'  nebber  sesso,  but  she  tink  'bout  de  yoZ  Marsa 

night  an'  day.     Marse  Dave  ^  "  ^  ^u^rsa 

"Yes?"  I  said. 

ho^^^f^^P'''''''  ^^?  ^^^^  *  ^'^  P'"k  frock  dat  Marsa  Nick 

llnr\tse  Date"'"  '''  '''  "^  ^"'  '^"^^  ^^^«  '^--  * 
"  Yes  ?  "  I  said  again. 
"  W'jere  am  de  young  Marsa  ^  " 
"I  don't  know,  Lindy,"  I  answered. 
Lindy  sighed. 

youfsl'^^"'  '"^^  '^^"^  >'°"'  ^^^''^  Dave,  an'  how  good 
''And  Mrs.  Temple  sees  no  one,"  I  asked, 
mr  8  one  lady  come  hyar  ebery  week,  er  French  ladv 

-  '-'LTLtd^"^!"'^^'  ^/-'^  ^^^  Mi;tis.'Xt'8  m^; 
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**  Yassir.  When  I  corned  here  from  Caroliny  de  Mistii 
done  tole  me  not  ter  let  er  soul  in  hyah.  One  day  erbout 
three  mont's  ergu,  dis  yur  lady  come  en  she  des  wheedled 
me  ter  let  her  in.  She  waa  de  (luality,  Marine  Dave,  and 
1  was  ties'  afeard  not  ter.  I  declar'  I  hatter.  Hush," 
said  Lindy,  putting  her  fingers  to  her  lips,  '*  dar's  de 
Mistis  !  " 

The  door  into  the  back  room  opened,  and  Mrs.  Temple 
stood  on  the  threshold,  staring  with  uncertain  eyes  into 
the  semi-darkness. 

"  Lindy,"  she  said,  ♦*  what  have  you  done  ?  " 
"  Miss  Sally  —  "  Lindy  began,  and  looked  at  me.    Rut 
I  could  not  speak  for  looking  at  the  lady  in  the  doorway. 
"  Who  is  it  ?  "  she  said  again,  and  her  hand  sought  the 
door-post  tremblingly.     »'  Who  is  it  ?  " 

Then  I  went  to  her.  At  my  first  step  she  guve  a  little 
cry  and  swayed,  and  had  I  not  taken  her  in  my  arms  I 
believe  she  would  have  fallen. 

"  David  !  "  she  said,  "  David,  is  it  you  ?  I  —  I  cannot 
see  very  well.  Why  did  you  not  speak  ?  "  She  looked  at 
Lindy  and  smiled.  "  It  is  because  I  am  an  old  woman, 
Lindy,"  and  she  lifted  her  hand  to  her  forehead.  "  See, 
my  hair  is  white  —  I  shock  you,  David." 

Leaning  on  my  shouMer,  sho  led  me  through  a  little 
bedroom  in  the  rear  into  a  tiny  garden  court  beyond,  a 
court  teeming  with  lavish  colors  and  redolent  with  the 
scent  of  flowers.  A  white  shell  walk  divided  the  garden 
and  ended  at  the  door  of  a  low  outbuilding,  from  the 
chimney  of  which  blue  smoke  curled  upward  in  the  even- 
ing air.  Mrs.  Temple  drew  me  almost  fiercely  towards  a 
bench  against  the  adobe  wall. 

"  Where  is  he  ?  "  she  said.    "  Where  is  he,  David  ?  " 
The  suddenness  of  the  question  staggered  me;  I  h'^sitated. 
"  I  do  not  know,"  I  .inswered. 

I  could  not  look  into  her  face  and  say  it.  The  years 
of  torment  and  suffering  were  written  there  in  characters 
not  to  be  mistaken.  Sarah  Temple,  the  beauty,  was  dead 
indeed.  The  hope  which  threatened  to  light  again  the 
dead  tires  in  the  woman's  eyes  frightened  me. 
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"Ah,"  she  said  sharply,  "you  are  deceiving  me. 
»'i(l.     You  are  deceivinjf  me. 


nut  like  you   David:"S<;u  a^.7drei';i  ^me"  "^^nVu* 

fw"„'^\tught;n  her.'"^^^"'  "^  """  ''''''  *»  «^-"«'^ 
"Lwten  "  I  8ai«l,  trying  to  calm  myself  as  well  as  her 

heVSr W  '^'"^^^-       '  ^^'''  -^  ^-"^  ->-^^  to  S 

uwy"""  "'■*'   '"^^P*"?    ^'"^   away  from  mc,"  she   cried 
\  r  r^*-  ^rP*"«^  *'""  "^^^'^y  ?     » »«vc      not  suffered 
enough  ?    6av.d,  I  cannot  live  long.     I  do  not  dare  to  die 
—  until  he  has  forgiven  nie." 

I  forced  her,  gently  as  I  might,  to  sit  on  the  bench  and 
I  seated  myself  beside  her.  '       ^ 

"  Listen,"  1  said,  with  a  sternness  that  hid  my  fcelinc^s 
and  perforce  her  expression  changed  again  to  a  sad  yeuPn: 
ng,  "you  must  hear  me.     And  you  must  trust  n.e,  for  I 
have  never  pretended.     You  shall  see  him  if  it  T  n  my 
power.  "y 

unmanJied!^"^  ^^  ""^^  '°  piteously  that  I  was  near  to  being 

"  I  will  trust  you,"  she  whispered. 

"I  have  seen  him,"  I  said.  She  started  violently,  but  I 
laid  my  hand  on  hers,  and  by  some  self-mastery  that  was 
8t.ll  in  her  she  was  silent.  "I  saw  him  in  Liuisville  a 
month  a^o,  when  I  returned  from  a  y.Nir's  visit  to  I'l.ila- 
tltlphia.  I  could  not  equivocate  with  this  woman,  I  culd 
no  more  he  to  her  sorrow  than  to  the  Judgment.  Why 
nad  1  not  foreseen  her  question  >  -^ 

thlurdul^t'  "^^  •  "    ,«»•«  «P«ke  with  a  calmness  now 
that  frightened  me  more  than  her  agitation  had  done 

«n  win  ?."k     i"''''''"  ^  ^»«r«^«^  5  "  w^^e^  ^  would  have 
spoken  to  him  he  was  gone." 

"  He  was  drunk,"  she  said.  I  stared  at  her  in  friffhtenod 
wonderment.  "  Ife  was  drunk -it  is  better  than  if  he 
had  cursed  me.  He  did  not  mention  me  ?  Or  any  one  ^  " 
He  did  not,"  I  answered.  ^ 

She  turned  her  face  away. 

"  Go  c  1,  I  wiU  listen  to  you,"  she  said,  and  sat  immoy- 
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able  through  the  whole  of  ray  story,  though  her  hand 
trembleii  in  mine.  Ami  while  I  live  I  hope  never  to  have 
such  a  thing  to  go  through  with  again.  Truth  held  me  to 
the  full,  ludicrouM  tragedy  of  the  tale,  to  the  cheap  charac- 
ter of  my  old  Colonel's  undertaking,  to  the  incident  of  the 
drum,  to  the  conversation  in  my  room.  Likewise,  truth 
forbade  me  to  rekindle  her  hope.  I  did  not  tell  her  that 
Nick  had  come  with  St.  Gre  to  New  Orleuns,  for  of  this 
my  own  knowledge  was  as  yet  not  positive.  For  a  long 
time  after  I  had  tinished  she  was  silent. 

"  And  you  think  the  expedition  will  not  get  here  ?  "  she 
asked  finally,  in  a  dead  voice. 

"I  am  positive  of  it,"  I  answered,  "and  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  it,  it  is  mereifuUv  best  that  it 
should  not.     The  day  may  come,"  I  added,  for  the  sake  of 
leading  her  away,  "  when  Kentucky  will  be  strong  enough 
to  overrun  Louisiana.     But  not  now." 
She  turned  to  me  with  a  trace  of  her  former  fierceness. 
♦'  Whv  are  you  in  New  Orleans  ?  "  she  demanded. 
A  sudden  resolution  camo  to  me  then. 
»'  To  bring  you  b»»ck  with  me  to  Kentucky,"  I  answered. 
She  shook  her  head  sadl v,  but  I  continued  :  "  I  have  more 
to  say.     I  am  convinced  that  neither  Nick  nor  you  will  be 
happy  until  you  are  mother  and  son  again.     You  have 
both  been  wanderers  long  enough." 

Once  more  she  turned  away  and  fell  into  a  revery. 
Over  the  housetop,  from  across  the  street,  came  the  gay 
music  of  the  fiddler.  Mrs.  Temple  laid  her  hand  gently 
on  my  shoulder. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said,  smiling,  "  I  could  not  live  for  the 
journey." 

"  You  must  live  for  it,"  I  answered.  "  You  have  the 
will.     You  must  live  for  it,  for  his  sake." 

She  shook  her  head,  and  smiled  at  me  with  a  courage 
which  was  the  crown  of  her  sufferings. 

"  You  are  talking  nonsense,  David,"  she  said  ;  "  it  is  not 
ij  ^°"*  ^°™®'"  s^^  '^^^ti'  rising  with  something  of  her 
old  manner,  "  I  must  shov,  n  what  I  have  been  doin«y  all 
these  years.     You  must  admuo  my  garden."  "  ' 
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I  followed  her    marvelling,  alonff  the  ahcU  t.«th    nnd 

«ow,  where  «he  hud  once  been  wont  to  nit,  tornu-ntini?  Mr 
Ma«on  or  bend.ng  to  the  iHle  of  Harr;  Hichl  c'h  love 
Little  Hhe  cared  ^r  flowers  in  thoKe  dayi  h  d  now  tlcv 
had  become  her  ife.  With  «uch  thou^l.u  i„  rmimf 
I  liMtoned  unheeding  to  her  tulle.  The  place  wh«  for"  'r  y 
occupied  by  anuftle^H  fellow,  a  tailor  ;  lind  the^.-urt  now 

f^mni  here      K  """"''"  ''"'""">'  ' '^  ^'^  »*'^^"'"'"  ^^^^  »-l 
loum    here.     Figs,  pomegrunatcH,  ni.ijrnolias  ;  the  cunicl- 

u«  dazzhng  .n  their   purity;    the  blood-rod    oleand"  s  • 

the  p.nk  roMes  that  hid  the  crund.lin^^  adobe  and  c  In  bed 

even  to  the  Hooing  tileH,-all  these  had  been  set  o      and 

cared  for  w.th  T.er  own  hand«.     Ay,  and  the  fragra      bed 

t?.rU:Vr;;"'"^  "'"'  ^'^  angered,  ^An'toinette-s 
Antoinette's   flowers  that  she  wore  in   her  hair  !     In 
her  letters  Mrs.  Temple  had  never  mentioned  Antoinette 
and  now  she  read  the  question  On^rchance  purpose"  "t 
there)  m  my  eyes.     Her  voice  Altered  sadlv.     Sca'rce  a 

fouti  her.     '  ""  ^^'^  ^°"''   ^'^"'*"  Antoinette  had 

Monii^, J  dTs/r  .^•'■[ '*^Y',^avid  She  came  without 
i- n  nf  ^  .t  X  ^";«  8  knowledge,  without  his  consent.  It 
18  natura  that  he  thinks  me  -  I  will  not  say  what.  I  ,ent 
Antoinette  away.     She  clung  to  me,  she  wo^.ld  not  go,  and 

thi  nicM  ^  "  ''"'^-  ,  ''  ''  ""f  «^  ^''«  *»""^«  ^^'»*'h  make 
unhappj!'  ^^"S^-'^^  ^^^"ff-     ^^y  «"»«  i'^^ve  made  her  life 

u  ^"'^  r^.  ^^*^*^  ^^  '"•'"  •     '*^^«  i«  "^t  married  ?  "  I  asked 

No  she  18  not  married,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  stooping 

him^'  Jf  "?•"««•.  ;r»ien  she  straightened  and  faced  me, 

her  voice  shaken  with  earnestness.     "  David,  do  you  think 

that  Nick  still  loves  her '.' "  '       J   "  ^""'«- 

Alas,  I  could  not  answer  that.     She  bent  over  the  jas- 
mines  again.  J 

''There  were  five  years  that  I  knew  nothing,"  she  con- 
tmued.     "  I  did  not  dar    ask  Mr.  Ciark,  who  Smes  to  me 
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on  biwinei*,  m  you  know.  It  wm  Mr.  CUrk  who  brought 
back  Lindy  on  one  of  hi*  trips  to  Ch«rle»ton.  And  then, 
one  cUy  in  March  of  thiit  year,  Mttdotue  de  Montmiry 
cum©.*'  ' 

"  Madame  de  Montmiry  ?  "  I  repeated. 

"  It  ii  a  Htrange  mory,"  aaid  Mm.  Temple.  "  Lindy  had 
never  udinitted  any  or»e,  nave  Mr.  Clark.  One  day  early  in 
the  Hprinjf,  wljen  I  wuu  trimming  my  rotwa  by  the  wall  there, 
the  girl  ran  to  me  and  aaid  that  a  lady  wished  to  see  me. 
Why  had  «he  let  her  in  ?  Lindy  did  not  know,  ahe  could 
not  refuue  her.  Had  the  lady  demanded  admittance? 
Lindy  thought  that  I  would  like  to  aee  her.  David,  it  was 
A  providential  weakncMa,  or  curiosity,  that  prompted  me  to 
go  into  the  front  room,  and  then  I  saw  why  Lindy  had 
openctl  the  door  to  her.  Who  nhe  ia  or  what  she  is  I  do 
not  know  to  this  day.  Who  am  I  now  that  I  should  in- 
quire  '!  I  know  that  she  is  a  lady,  that  she  has  exquisite 
manners,  that  I  feel  now  that  I  cannot  live  without  her. 
She  comes  every  week,  sometimes  twice,  she  brings  me 
little  delicacies,  new  seedH  for  my  garden.  But,  best  of  all, 
she  brings  me  herself,  and  I  am  always  counting  the  days 
until  she  comes  again.  Yes,  and  I  always  fear  that  she, 
too,  will  be  taken  away  from  me." 

I  had  not  heard  the  sound  of  voices,  but  Mrs.  Temple 
turned,  startled,  and  looked  towards  the  house.  I  UA- 
lowed  her  glance,  and  suddeuly  I  knew  that  my  heart  was 
beating. 


CHAPTER   VI 
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trihute  to  the  art  of  her  country  Home,.  -  in  Ihife 

Mrs.  reniple  hud  gone  forward  to  meet  her     ..t  f  -f  ^i 

talking,  they  were  cominjf  towurdg  me,  and  I  lu  ml  Mr- 
lempFe  pronounce  my  name  and  hers-  A    d  i  n    de  m,,*' 

n    he  lady  8  brown  eyen  when  I  dared  to  elance  at't  em 

Mn        1  '"'^U'iffes  to  find  its  way  to  mv  lins" 

Airs,  lemple  laid  her  hand  on  my  arm.  ^    ^    " 

damV^Hhe  said?'  "'"'  ""^  '"'^'^^  ^«"  ^  ^'^^'^«'  "^-«.  ^a- 
The  lady  laughed. 
"Isnthe?"  she  said. 

exn."lte  K^Ii  K   ^'"'f'^^^'^J?;  then,"   said   the   lady,  in 
exqn.s  te  Knjrl  sh   ,in«l  sh.-     mked  at  me  again.  ^ 

Vou  and  David  should  like  each   other"  stid   Mr, 
f^  "d:^s;^'i:"  »-th  capable  persons,  ^f^eilV^ 

Tl  e  kl'    f      \'''''  "^  strength  to  the  weak." 
p,.'  'ln^,«  ^^^•^^  •>^'««f»e  serious,  but  still  there  wa«  ihn 

to  haTe  Hcn,H^''J'"'  '""!^r"''     ^"  «"  '"«^^"t  she  s<.en,.d 
couW  be  no  ap;raL  '"'  "^'^  ^  P^"*^^'^'""  ^^^-^  -'-'^  ^^'-- 
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"I  seem  to  know  Mr.  Ritchie,"  she  said,  and  added 
quickly  :  "Mrs.  Clive  has  talked  a  great  deal  about  you. 
8he  has  made  you  out  a  very  wonderful  person." 

"My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Temi)le,  "the  wonderful  people 
of  this  world  are  those  who  hud  time  to  comfort  and  help 
the  unfortunate.  That  is  why  you  and  David  are  wonder- 
ful.  No  one  knows  better  than  I  how  easy  it  is  to  be  selfish." 

"  I  have  brought  you  an  English  novel,"  said  Madame 
de  Moniomery,  turning  abruptly  to  Mrs.  Temple.  "  But 
you  lust  not  read  it  at  night.  Lindy  is  not  to  let  you 
hav<   't  until  to-morrow." 

"inere,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  gayly,  to  me,  "Madame  is 
not  happy  unless  she  is  controlling  some  one,  and  I  am  a 
rebellious  subject." 

"  Yoa  have  not  been  taking  care  of  yourself,"  said  Ma- 
dame. She  glanced  at  me,  and  bit  her  lips,  as  though  guess- 
ing the  emotion  which  my  visit  had  caused.  "  Listen,"  she 
said,  "  the  vesper  bells  !  You  must  go  into  the  house,  and 
Mr.  Ritchie  and  I  must  leave  you," 

She  took  Mrs.  Temple  by  the  arm  and  led  her,  unresist- 
ing, along  the  path.  I  followed,  a  thousand  thoughts  and 
conjectures  spinning  in  my  brain.  They  reached  the  bench 
under  the  little  tree  beside  the  door,  and  stood  talking  for 
a  moment  of  the  routine  of  Mrs.  Temple's  life.  Madame, 
it  seemed,  had  prescribed  a  regimen,  and  meant  to  have 
it  followed.  Suddenly  I  saw  Mrs.  Temple  take  the  lady's 
arm,  and  sink  down  upon  the  bench.  Then  we  were  both 
beside  her,  bending  over  her,  she  sitting  upright  and  smil- 
ing at  us. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  she  said  ;  "  I  am  so  easily  tired." 

Her  lips  were  ashen,  and  her  breath  came  quickly. 
Madame  acted  with  that  instant  promptness  which  I 
expected  of  her. 

"  You  must  carry  her  in,  Mr.  Ritchie,"  she  said  quietly. 

"No,  it  is  only  momentary,  David,"  said  Mrs.  Temple. 
I  remember  how  pitifully  frail  and  light  she  was  as  I 
picked  her  up  and  followed  Madame  through  the  door- 
way into  the  little  bedroom.  I  laid  Mrs.  Temple  on  the 
bed. 
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"Send  Lindy  here,"  said  Madame. 

Lindy  was  in  the  front  room  with  the  negress  whom 
Madame  had  brought  with  her.     They  were  not  talking 
I  supposed  then  this  was  because  Lindy  did  not  speak 
French.      I  did  not  know  that  Madame  de  MontmK 
maid  was  a  mute.     Both  of  them  went  into  the^d  oom 
and  I  was  left  alone      The  door  and  windows  we.JcS 
and  a  green  myrtle-berry  candle  was  burning  on  the  table 
1  looked  about  me  with  astonishment.     But  for  the  low 

rnnn?l-'"l.  l^  "^1"^^  ''*^^,'^'''  puncheous  of  the  floor  the 
room  mi^rht  have  been  a  boudoir  in  a  manor-house.     On 

titpfnl  r'  r^^'"^'  P°^J'^''^  mahogany  table  lay  books  in 
tasteful  bindings  ;    a  diamond-paned  bookcase   stood   in 

Lt,k?'"J?'''"  '  *  f^'^'^V^'l  and  various  other  chairs  which 
^,nV^  ^^'''"S^^/'T  ^^^  *''^"^^«  ^^  ^^  Adam  were 
T^tt  tT-  ^*"i  'l^?/  candlesticks  graced  each  end 
of  the  little  mantel-shelf,  and  between  them  were  two 
Lowestoft  vases  having  the  Temple  coat  of  arms. 

Jt  might  have  been  half  an  hour  that  I  waited,  now 
pacing  the  floor,  now  throwing  myself  into  the  arm-chair 
by  the  fireplace.  Anxiety  for  Mrs.  Temple,  problems 
that  lost  themselves  in  a  dozen  conjectures,  all  idle  — 
these  agitated  me  almost  beyond  my  power  of  self-con- 
trol. Once  I  felt  for  the  miniature,  took  it  out,  and  put 
it  back  without  looking  at  it.  At  last  I  was  startled  to 
my  feet  by  the  opening  of  the  door,  and  Madame  de 
Montmery  came  in.  She  closed  the  door  softly  behind 
her,  with  the  deft  quickness  and  decision  of  movement 
Which  a  sixth  sense  had  told  me  she  possessed,  crossed 
the  room  swiftly,  and  stood  confronting  me. 

"She  IS  easy  again,  now,"  she  said  simply.  «It  is  one 
of  her  attacks.  I  wish  you  might  have  seen  me  before 
you  told  her  what  you  had  to  say  to  her." 

"I  wish  indeed  that  I  had  known  you  were  here." 
She  Ignored  this,  whether  intentionally,  I  know  not. 
'It  18  her  heart,  poor  lady  !     I  am  afraid  she  cannot 
live  long.       She  seated  herself  in  one   of  the   straight 
chairs.     "Sit  down,  Mr.  Ritchie,"  she  said;  "I  am  glad 
you  w^aited.     I  wanted  to  talk  with  you." 
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"  I  thought  that  you  might,  Madame  la  Vicomtesse,"  I 
answered. 

She  made  no  gesture,  either  of  surprise  or  displeasure. 

"  So  you  know,"  she  said  quietly. 

"I  knew  you  the  moment  you  appeared  in  the  door- 
way,'" I  replied.     It  was  not  just  what  I  meant  to  say. 

There  flashed  over  her  face  that  expression  of  the 
miniature,  the  mouth  repressing  the  laughter  in  the 
Drown  eyes. 

"  Montmery  is  one  of  my  husband's  places,"  she  said. 
"When  Antoinette  asked  me  to  come  here  and  watch 
over  Mrs.  Temple,  I  chose  the  name." 

"And  Mrs.  Temple  has  never  suspected  you?" 

"I  think  not.  She  thinks  I  came  at  Mr.  Clark's 
request.  And  be'ng  a  lady,  she  does  not  ask  questions. 
She  accepts  me  for  what  I  appear  to  be." 

It  seemed  so  strange  to  me  to  be  talking  here  in  New 
Orleans,  in  this  little  Spanish  house,  with  a  French  vicom- 
tesse  brought  up  near  the  court  of  the  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoinette;  nay,  with  Helene  de  St.  Gre,  whose  portrait 
had  twice  come  into  my  life  by  a  kind  of  strange  fatality 
(and  was  at  that  moment  in  my  pocket),  that  I  could 
scarce  maintain  my  self-possession  in  her  presence.  I 
had  given  the  portrait,  too,  attributes  and  a  character, 
and  I  found  myself  watching  the  lady  with  a  breathless 
interest  lest  she  should  fail  in  any  of  these.  In  the  inti- 
macy of  the  little  room  I  felt  as  if  I  had  known  her 
always,  and  again,  that  she  was  as  distant  from  me  and 
my  life  as  the  court  from  which  she  had  come.  I  found 
myself  glancing  continually  at  her  face,  on  which  the 
candle-light  shone.  The  Vicomtesse  might  have  been 
four  and  twenty.  Save  for  the  soberer  gown  she  wore, 
she  seemed  scarce  older  than  the  young  girl  in  the  minia- 
ture who  had  the  presence  of  a  woman  of  the  world. 
Suddenly  I  discovered  with  a  flush  that  she  was  looking 
at  me  intently,  without  embarrassment,  but  with  an 
expression  that  seemed  to  hint  of  humor  in  the  situation. 
To  my  astonishment,  she  laughed  a  little. 

"  You  are  a  very  odd  person,  Mr.  Ritchie,"  she  said. 
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"I  have  heard  so  much  of  you  from  Mra  Tpmnia  t.^ 
Alter  all,    she  added  with  a  trace  of  sadness,  "it  h^ 

O^eatfon,  a'n"!!;; ""?  ^V^'     ""'"'  '  »'"  aVswer  you^ 
questions,  and  then  I  shall  ask  some  " 

tesse^'^I  Li'r^  ^^""^  ""^  questions,  Madame  la  Vicom- 
*•  "  ^j°x/^"  *^®  *  ^^^y  simpla  person,  Mr.  Ritchip  "  mn 

brnled  foTnn  ^"°^'"^'  ««^^^'"^'  "^^  i«  -'s  iri 

?  iH     XT-'?  «"PPose-     A  serious  person.     As  the  frienH 
of  Mr.  Nicholas  Temple,  as  the  relation  and  (mly  I  say  ? 

should  know  certain  things.     I  will  not  weary  you  wl^h 
the  reasons  and  events  which  led  to  mv  comimr  frim 
Europe  to  New  Orleans,  except  to  say  Zt  l! Tikf  a   Tf 
my  class  who  have  escaped  the"^ horrors  of  the  Revolu   on 
am  a  wanderer,  and  grateful  to  Monsieur  de  St    Grl  fo; 

land  and'f  ^' •^'^'l'''''     "^^  1«"«^  reached  me  in  Eng 
land,  and  I  arrived  three  months  ago."  ^ 

bhe  hesitated —  nay,  I  should  rather  say  paused    for 

there  was  little  hesitation  in  what  she  did  ^  £  paused 

as   hough  weighing  what  she  was  to  say  next.        ^  * 

When  I  came  to  Les  lies  I  saw  that  there  was  a  sorrow 

on  tv^p^arTMr'^^R^T^^^:  '!5^  ''  ''''^  "^^-'-^^  -'"-'«" 
the^Lse  oMt  On'^V''  '"^  ^rr'  *^"*  Antoinette  was 
her  I  wnnlL  ^r  ^^^  u  "]^  ^"^  ^^^  Antoinette  to  love 
o      .1, \^?       .^/''^y  ^^®  ^»d  n«t  married.     And  vet  I 

tTme  Mr  R?t  W^  f'""  l".^^^^^'  ''  ^^^^^  vety  strange 
Tr.!:  ?  *°^f '  ^°'  "^'^^  "^"^  •>'«"  understand,  marriages 
are  arranged.  Antoinette  really  has  beauty,  she  is  fi^ 
daughter  of  a  man  of  importance  in  the  colony,  her  strength 
of  character  saves  her  from  being  listless.  ^I  foind  a  S 
Zt'T^'^f'^l  ""J  expression,  with  a  sense  of  the  fit.fes 
the  veif 't'w  '"^  '"  '^"i"^J^  ^°^^«'  ^^^«  h-^^  "«t  taken 
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to  marry ;  it  was  she,  at  length,  who  told  me  the  story  of 
Nicholas  Temple  and  his  mother."  She  paused  again, 
and,  reading  between  the  lines,  I  perceived  that  Madame 
la  VicomtetiHe  had  become  essential  to  the  household  at 
Les  lies.  Philippe  de  St.  Gv6  was  not  a  man  to  misplace 
a  confidence. 

"  It  was  then  that  I  first  heard  of  you,  Mr.  Ritchie,  and  of 
the  part  which  you  played  in  that  affair.  It  was  then  I 
had  my  first  real  insight  into  Antoinette's  character.  Her 
affection  for  Mrs.  Temple  astonished  me,  bewildered  me. 
The  woman  had  deceived  her  and  her  family,  and  yet 
Antoinette  gave  up  her  lover  because  he  would  not  take 
his  motjici'  back.  Had  Mrs.  Temple  been  willing  to  return 
to  Les  lies  after  you  had  providentially  taken  her  away, 
they  would  have  received  her.  Philippe  de  St.  Gre  is  not 
a  man  to  listen  to  criticism.  As  it  was,  Antoinette  did 
not  rest  until  she  found  where  Mrs.  Temple  had  hidden 
herself,  and  then  she  came  here  to  her.  It  is  not  for  us 
to  judge  any  of  them.  In  sending  Antoinette  away  the 
poor  lady  denied  herself  the  only  consolation  that  was  left 
to  her.  Antoinette  understood.  Every  week  she  has  had 
news  of  Mrs.  Temple  from  Mr.  Clark.  And  when  I  came 
and  learned  her  trouble,  Antoinette  begged  me  to  come 
here  and  be  Mrs.  Temple's  friend.  Mr.  Ritchie,  she  is 
a  very  ill  woman  and  a  very  sad  woman,  —  the  saddest 
woman  I  have  ever  known,  and  I  have  seen  many." 

"  And  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Gre  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Tell  me  about  this  nian  for  whom  Antoinette  has 
ruined  her  life,"  said  Madame  la  Vicomtesse,  brusquely. 
"Is  he  worth  it?  No,  no  man  is  worth  what  she  has 
sufferfld.  What  has  become  of  him?  Where  is  he?  Did 
you  not  tell  her  that  you  would  bring  him  back  ?  " 

"I  said  that  I  would  bring  him  back  if  I  could,"  I 
answered,  "and  I  meant  it,  Madame." 

Madame  la  Vicomtesse  bit  her  lip.  Had  she  km  wn  me 
better,  she  might  have  smiled.  As  for  me,  I  was  wholly 
puzzled  to  account  for  these  fleeting  changes  in  her  humor. 

"  You  have  taken  a  great  deal  upon  your  shoulders,  Mr. 
Ritchie,"  shw  said.     "  They  are  from   all  accounts  broad 
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ones.  There,  I  was  wrong  to  be  indignant  in  your  pres- 
ence,—you  who  seem  to  have  spent  your  life  in  tr  irfJ  to 
get  others  out  of  dithculties.  Mercy,"  8  e  «  d  ^w itVa 
quick  gesture  at  my  protest,  ''there  are  Lw  men  iith 
whom  one  m.ght  talk  thus  in  so  short  un  acquainTance  I 
Ipve  the  girl,  and  I  cannot  help  being  angry  with  Mr 
Temple  I  sunpose  there  is  something  to  \,e^sa  d  on  1  Li 
side.  Let  us  hear  t  — I  dare  sav  be  nnnlii  ,,;,""""* 
better  advo<.t^"  «he  tinisheSl^S  an  hSi^Se'ru/ 
I  began  at  the  wrong  end  of  my  narrative,  an  1  it  wa^ 
some   time   before  I   ha.i  my  facts  arranLreJ     n   uron^ 

wTSin^'arme  «"'  Ir^V''""'-  ''^'^^^'^  ^^^^^ 
ZT\^  A^^^-  ™^^^edly.  1  reviewed  Nick's  nejrlected 
childhood ;  painted  as  well  as  I  might  iiis  ten, S  m^^^^ 
and  character- his  generosity  and  tiu-lessness  his  S 
lessness  and  improvi.lence.  His  loyalty  to  those  he  lov.d 
his  detestation  of  those  he  hatei  ^1  told  how  unde; 
these  conditions  the  sins  and  vagaries  of  his  parJi  ts  had 
pne  far  to  wreck  his  life  at  the  beginning  of  t  I  told 
Eow  I  had  found  him  again  with  Sefier,  ho^  he  M  c  >me 
to  New  Orleans  with  me  the  first  time,  how  he  Ind  S 
Antoinette,  and  how  he  had  disappeared  aftlr  the  d  eadf  j 
scene  in  the  garden  at  Les  lies,  how  I  had  not  seen  bm 

tT^l^K'  v'  ^'""'     ""'•«  ^  ^'^'^'^'^^^  little  kn  >w!n^  W 
to  te  I  the  Vicomtesse  of  that  affair  in  Louisvillo     Though 
I  had  a  sense  that  I  could  not  keep  the  truth  from    Tdfs 
cernmg  a  person,  I  was  startled  to  find  this  to  be  so 

'  Yes,  yes,  I  understand,"  she  said  quickly.     "And  in 

up-^^u-'^^^  ^J"^^  '^^  y^^  intend  to  do?"  she   asked 
how"'.^L"He^?of'"-^l.t^"^'  ''  >'^"  -»'  ^'  courL.     I  ui 

for  a  momenVw^>.^r'^^'r"^  ^^  ^'^^  ^''^^^''^  ^"^l  «tood 
lor  a  moment  with  her  back  to  me.    Suddenly  she  turned 

"It  ought  not  to  be  difficult,  after  all.     Au^uste  de  St 
txre  IS  a  fnol.  and  be  ponfirm-   ,  j    *  -f^uguste  ae  »t. 

dition      „-^ r^*;"  "e^onlirm^  wlmt  you  say  of  the  expe- 
aition.     He  IS,  indeed,  a  pretty  person  to  choose  for  an 
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intrigue  of  this  kind.    And  your  cousin,  —  what  shall  wa 
call  him  ?  " 

To  say  the   least,  secrecy  is    not   Nick's  forte,"  I 
answered,  catching  her  mood. 

She  was  silent  awhile. 

"  It  would  be  a  blessin  if  Monsieur  le  Baron  could  hang 
Auguste  privately.  As  for  your  cousin,  he  may  be  worth 
saving,  after  ail.  I  know  Monsieur  de  Carondelet,  and  he 
has  no  patience  with  conspirators  of  this  sort.  I  think  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  iiuike  examples  of  them.  However, 
we  will  try  to  siive  them." 

'*  We  !  "  I  repeated  unwittingly. 

Madame  la  Vicomtesse  looked  at  me  and  laujrhed  out- 
right. * 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "you  will  do  some  things,  I  others. 
There  are  the  gaming  clubs  with  their  ridiculous  names, 
L Amour,  La  Mi>/nonne,  La  DSiirSe  "  (she  counted  them 
retiectiveiy  on  her  Hngers).  "Both  of  our  gentlemen 
might  be  tempted  into  one  of  these.  You  will  drop  into 
thym,  Mr.  Kitchie.     'J'hen  there  is  Madame  Bouvet's." 

"Auguste  would  scarcely  go  there,"  I  objected. 

"Ah,"  said  Madame  la  Vicomtesse,  "but  Madame 
Bouvet  will  know  the  names  of  some  of  Auguste's  inti- 
mates. This  Bouvet  is  evidently  a  good  person,  perhaps 
she  will  do  more  for  you.  I  understand  that  she  has  a 
weak  spot  in  her  heart  for  Auguste." 

Madame  la  Vicomtesse  turned  her  back  again.  Had 
she  heard  how  Madame  Bouvet  had  begged  me  to  buy 
the  miniature  ? 

"  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make  ?  "  she  said, 
putting  a  foot  on  the  fender. 

"  They  have  all  been  yours,  so  far,"  I  answered. 

"And  yet  you  are  a  man  of  action,  of  expedients,"  she 
murmured,  without  turning.  "  Where  are  your  wits,  Mr. 
Ritchie  ?     Have  you  any  plan  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  so  used  to  rely  on  myself,  Madame,"  I 
replied. 

"That  you  do  not  like  to  have  your  affairs  meddled 
with  by  a  woman,"  she  said,  into  the  fireplace. 
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know  I  mt  y,mr  help  U  mu.t  weLm.."      "         ^"^  """' 
to  make  me  anvthincr  hut    J»  ,         /  "^'  °'  ^'"•''  wa> 

iiigly,  seriously,     "hit  liU  I  ,1"°'""'  "P  "*  "^  question- 

be*,4o„oiled  ^itl.  h':  m    U   Vtil'llkel  ■/J.^r"'  'Till 
m  love  with  Antoinette  ' "  ^  """  '"' '»  "'" 

n-lelle'de's^  l^^-ttereVf- rui"h  iT  '""  ''^"- 
for  saying  SO."  »"»werea,    though  1  have  no  reason 

thU  proV/^  S  a',rs1t"'w"il"'l-  .W«  -"-t  look  .t 
hU  mother,  Antoinette  wii  no  reo  ivrhim^^t  f  T',"> 
ton^y'T,^:-  <ir  tnt"s  riff'-'-  '"'I'Vi'l? 
heedlek"  she  added  wKsmne'""'"  '"""  ""'  '" 

worth  rvinR:-  I"::ld'*■";^T"l'' """  "i'"  ■■[«  '< "  •«"-« 

"  Then  h.  m.,f?  1  "."'"■"'  '<"•  'hst  much." 

inen  ne  must  be  reconci  ed  with  hi»  tn„ik„,  ••    i, 

replied  wth  deci.iion     "Mr«  T„,„ri  V.        »    ',    '     ^^' 

are  clear."     She  rosp      «  PrTr^o  v.       .  ~  "^'^^  ^^°  ^^""^8 
the  same  time  "  °'"'  ^''^  to-morrow  evening  at 

tro'':4?me1t1lf '^^  '"  ''^  '^'^^°°^  ^^-'  ^"^  --^thing 

''Madame—"  I  said. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  turning  ouicklv. 
I  wfsiierto  rr  I'Z  '''  'T^-     '^^^^^  ^ere  many  things 

nu^seemed  to  leL  Jh"'  k"'  '^'  T^  *  woman  whofe 
oniy,,4r^?  .^"^  leap  the  chasms,  whose  words   tounhed 

sie\^-"detreS:eet:^;itor  "'  •""""'-^- 
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"I  iihould  think  that  Mm.  Temple  mij^ht  have  recog. 
nire«l  y«m,"  I  mud,  for  want  of  u  iHiiur  oiwuing. 

"  From  the  ininiuturo  ?  "  Mhe  wiid. 

I  fluHhed  furiously,  and  it  »cemt'd  to  burn  mo  through 
the  lining  of  my  pocket. 

"That  wuM  my  Hjilvation,"  Hhe  said.  "  Mrs.  Temple  has 
never  Meen  the  niiniaturt'.  I  have  heard  how  you  reHouiMl 
it,  Mr.  Ritchie,"  she  added,  with  u  curioua  Hmile.  "  Mon- 
sieur Philippe  de  St.  (Jre  told  me." 

'I Then  he  knew/"  I  stammered. 

She  laughed. 

"  I  have  told  you  that  you  are  a  very  simple  person," 
she  said.  "  Kven  you  are  not  given  to  intrigues.  1  thank 
you  for  rescuing  me." 

I  flushed  more  hotly  than  Ijefore. 

"  I  never  expected  to  see  you,"  I  said. 

"  It  must  have  been  a  shock,"  she  said. 

I  was  dumb.  I  had  my  hu-..»  in  my  coat;  I  fully  in- 
tended to  give  her  the  miniatM ,,.  It  was  my  plain  duty. 
And  suddenly,  overwhelmed,  I  remembered  that  it  was 
wranped  in  Polly  Ann's  silk  handkerchief. 

Madame  la  Vicomtesse  remained  for  a  moment  where 
she  was. 

"Do  not  do  anything  until  the  morning,"  she  said. 
"You  must  go  back  to  your  lodgings  at  once." 

"  That  would  be  to  lose  time,"  I  answered. 

"You  must  think  of  yourself  a  little,"  she  said.  "Do 
as  I  say.  I  have  heard  that  two  cases  of  the  yellow  fever 
have  broken  out  tliis  afternoon.  And  you,  who  are  not 
used  to  the  climate,  must  not  be  out  after  dark." 

"  And  you  ?  "  I  said. 

"  I  am  used  to  it,"  she  replied  ;  "  I  have  been  here  throe 
months.  Lest  anything  should  happen,  it  might  be  well 
for  you  to  give  me  your  address." 

"I  am  with  Madame  (iravois,  in  the  Rue  Bienville." 

"Madame  Gravois.jn  thj  Rue  Bienville,"  she  repeated. 
"  I  shall  remember.  A  demaln,  Monnieur."'  She  courtesied 
and  went  swiftly  into  Mrs.  Temple's  room.  Seizing  my 
hat,  I  opened  the  door  and  found  myself  in  the  dark  street. 
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THE  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  HIEUU   DE  HI.    CUE 

I  HAD  met  Helono  tie  St.  Ore  at  last.  And  what  a  fool 
uhe  must  think  me  I  Ah  I  hurrried  aloiijr  tli.-  dark  hui- 
quetles  thin  tliouj(lit  tilled  my  brain  for  a  time  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others,  so  strongly  is  vanity  ingrained  in  us. 
After  all,  what  did  it  matter  what  she  thought.  —  .Madamo 
la  Vicomtesse  d'lvry-le-Tour?  I  ha<l  n«'Vfr  shone,  and  it 
was  rathtr  late  to  begin,  lint  I  possessed,  at  least,  average 
common  sense,  and  I  had  given  no  proof  even  of  this. 

I  wandered  on,  not  heeding  the  e<Miimand  whi.-h  she 
bad  given  me,  —  to  go  home.  The  scent  of  eamellias  and 
nuij^nolias  floated  on  the  heavy  air  of  the  night  from 
the  court-yards,  reminding  me  of  her.  LaughtL-r  and  soft 
voices  came  from  the  gallerifs.  Despite  the  Terror, 
despite  the  Fauhounj  Saint  A^  '»ine,  de.si)ite  the  b'ighls 
of  Man  and  the  wars  and  suHering  arising  therefrom, 
despite  the  scourge  which  might  come  to-morrow,  life 
went  gayly  on.  The  cabarets  echoed,  and  behind  the 
tight  blinds  lines  of  light  sbow<>d  where  the  Creole  gentry 
gamed  at  their  tables,  [)erchanc'.  in  the  very  clubs  Madame 
la  Vicomtesse  had  mentioned. 

The  moon,  in  her  first  quarter,  floated  in  a  haze. 
Washed  bv  her  light,  the  quaintly  wrought  balconies  and 
heavy-tiled  roofs  of  the  Spanish  buildings,  risen  from  the 
charred  embers,  took  on  a  touch  of  romance.  I  paused 
once  with  a  twinge  of  remembrance  before  the  long  line 
of  the  Ursuline  convent,  with  its  latticed  be'  y  against 
the  sky.  There  was  the  lodge,  with  its  iron  j^ates  shut, 
and  the  wall  which  Nick  had  threatened  to  climb.  As  I 
passed  the  great  square  of  the  new  barracks,  a  sereno  (so  the 
night  watchmen  were  called)  was  crying  the  hour.     I  came 
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to  the  rambling  mtrket-.talU,  cwting  black  ihadowa  on  the 
nver  roHd,  — ..mptv  now,  to  U  filloa  in  lh«  mornlnff  with 
•houting  marckandt.  The  pron.enttde  un.lur  the  ^iillow, 
wiia  UteHerteU,  the  great  river  i.tretohed  awuy  under  the 
ino<)n  toward*  the  forest  lino  of  the  further  shore,  filniv 

wale  of  a  Hat  boa  ,  and  I  Htcpped  to  linten  to  the  weird  song 
of  a  negro,  which  I  have  heard  many  times  lince. 


CAROLINE. 
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l»-ainu5to«,    to   con-n<  ca  -  a  c'esttom'ouKJc  estto  moprend. 


Gaining  the  promenade,  I  came  presently  to  the  new 
hotel  which  had  been  built  for  the  Governor,  with  its 
balconied  windovvs  looking  across  the  river —  the  mansion 
of  Monsieur  le  Baron  de  Carondelet.  Even  as  I  sat  on 
the  bench  in  the  shadow  of  the  willows,  watchintr  the 
sentry  who  paced  before  the  arched  entrance,  I  caught 
Sight  of  a  man  steahug  along  the  banquette  on  the  otlier 
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•Id6  of  the  road.    Twice  he  imtiae.l  to  |,H)k  hehinri  him  .-^ 

nern,  wan  iti^rrioux  «.     If  this  nuu,  wero  not  Ciiiriiour  tli«n 

the  Lor.l  had  cant  two  in  a  «i,,.„ge  „,„,,,,;  ^ •if"""''' then 

An.I  what  was  (Jij^noux  d.»injf  in  New  Orleans'     Am  if 

^n„TZ  <»«»vern.»r.s  houne,  puHsed  tho  Hrntry.  aad 

wZ.?'  «n  ««"*tant  on  the  e.Ige  of  the  «ha.lovv.  ^'u,^ 
wore  a  h.n,^  Spuninh  cloak,  and  the  oihur  a  uiiitom  thVt  I 
could  nut  tuatcH  out.  A  word  wan  spoken,  u  .  en  „  ' 
man  was  amhlm^  arross  to  meet  tl  en.,  and  tie  threi 
walked  away  up  Toulouse  Street.  ® 

I  was  m  a  fire  of  conjecture.  I  di.l  not  dure  to  naw 
he  sentry  and  follow  them,  so  I  made  roun  Ts  fasra, 
I  could  by  the  Hue  St.  Pierre,  wl.ieh  borders  the  I'aro 
d  Armes,  and  then  crossed  to  Toulouse  again  by  (la  tre, 
Ihe  three  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  I  paused  ZZ 
corner  or  thouK^ht,  and  at  length  came  to  >i  reh  c  u  b  J 
prudent  conclusion  that  I  had  best  go  back  to  ny  lod.  g 
and  seek  Monsieur  early  in  the  morning.  ^       "    ^ 

Madame  (iravois  vvas  awaiting  me.    Was  Monsieur  mad 

Inl^Zf  u-  ;^*"'^'"<' ^'ravois  even  lad  prepared  some 

concoction  which  she  poured  out  of  a  bot!le,an.l  which 
I   ook  with  the  docility  of  a  child.     Monsieur  Vi^^o     a 
called,  and  there  was  a  note.    A  note  ?    1 1  was  a  small  n  iV 
I  glanced  stupidly  at  the  seal,  recognized  the  su'u   o        c 
bt.  Gre  crest,  broke  it,  and  read  :  — 

dIvry-le-Tour  ,/  he  will  come   to  .Monsieur  de  ^t.    G  .' .. 
noute  at  eight  to-morrow  morning."' 

I  bade  the  reluctant  Madame  Gr!ivoi«>  rrr.f^r}  n^'^U  "--    \ 
my  room,  threw  oflf  my  clothes,  and  covered  mysel? '  witli 
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the  mosquito  bar.  There  was  no  question  of  sleep,  for  the 
events  of  the  Jay  and  surmises  fur  the  morrow  tortured 
me  as  I  tossed  in  the  heat.  Had  the  man  been  Gitjnoux? 
If  so,  he  was  in  league  with  Carondeiet's  police.  I  believed 
him  fully  capable  of  this.  And  if  he  knew  Nick's  where- 
abouts and  St.  Gre's,  they  would  both  be  behind  the  iron 
gateway  of  the  calabuzo  in  the  morning.  Monsieur  Vigo 
had  pointed  out  to  me  that  day  the  gloomy,  heavy-walled 
prison m  the  rear  of  the  Cabildo, —ay,  and  he  had  spoken 
ot  Its  instruments  of  torture. 

VVhat  could  the  Vicomtesse  want?     Truly  (I  thought 
with  remorse)  she  had  been  more  industrious  than  I. 

•!wl  ^M'r"^^'.'  '"to  a  fevered  sleep,  and  awoke,  athirst, 
with  the  light  trickling  through  my  lattices.  Contrary  to 
Matlame  Oravoiss  orders,  I  had  opened  the  glass  of  my 
^"uiY'i  ,^^|*V'^»"ff/t  my  watch,— which  I  had  bought 
in  Ihiladelphia,— I  saw  that  the  hands  pointed  to  half 
after  seven.  1  had  scarcely  finished  my  toilet  before  there 
was  a  kno  .£  at  the  door,  and  Madame  Gravois  entered 
with  a  steaming  cup  of  coffee  in  one  hand  and  her  bottle 
of  medicine  in  the  other. 

tired  ""^^^  "°^  ^"^^^  Monsieur,"  she  said,  "for  he  was 

She  gave  me  another  dose  of  the  medicine,  made  me 
drink  two  cups  of  coffee,  and  then  I  started  out  with  all 
despatch  for  the  House  of  the  Lions.     As  I  turned  into 
the  Rue  Chartres  I  saw  ahead  of  me  four  horses,  with  their 
bridles  bunched  and  held  by  a  negro  lad,  waiting  in  the 
street.     Yes,  they  were  in  front  of  the  house.     There  it 
was,  with  its  solid  green  gates  between  the  lions,  its  yellow 
walls  with  the  fringe  of  peeping  magnolias  and  oianges, 
with    Its    green-latticed    gallery    from    which    Monsieu^ 
Auguste  ha(    let  himself  down  after  stealing  the  minia- 
ture.   J  knocked  at  the  wicket,  the  same  gardienne  answered 
Uie  call  smiled,  led  me  through  the  cool,  paved  archway 
which  held  1,1  Its  frame  the  green  of  the  court  beyond, 
and  up  the  stairs  with  the  quaint  balustrade  which  I  had 
mounted  five  years  before  to  meet  Philippe  de  St.  Gre.    As 
I  reached  the  gallery  Madame  la  Vicomtesse,  gowned  in 
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^i^z^z^tr  ^^^'^^  ''^- '-  ^'^'^^  -^ 

"You  have  news?"  I  a«ked,  as  I  took  her  hand. 

"I  have  the  kind  of  news  I  expected,"  she  answered 
a  smile  tempering  the  gravity  of  hir  face;  "IZre  i^' 
as  usual,  in  need  of  money."  -^uguste  is, 

-Then  you  have  found  them,"  I  answered,  mv  voice 
betraying  my  admiration  for  the  feat.  ' 

M  awTV'Iv '"'''"'r'"  'h'^'Sgod  her  shoulders  slightly. 
I  did  nothing,  she  said.  "  From  what  you  told  me 
I  susoected  that  as  soon  as  Auguste  reached ^L.mil^ln-i  he 
would  have  a  strong  desire  to%o  away  aga  i  ^1  « 
undoubtedly  what  has  happened.  In  any  lent,  I  k  ew 
that  he  would  want  money,  and  that  he  would  ai  ply  o  a 
source  which  has  hitherto  never  failed  him."      ^  ^  ^ 

"  Mademoiselle  Antoinette  !  "  I  said 
T  rJ'T'Tl^'^  answered  Madame  la  Vicomtesse.    "  When 
I  reached  home  last  night  I  questioned  Antoinette   and 

A^'^VTa  '^^'  ^  ^  «^"^"^^^  «^^^"«e  a  melge  from 
Auguste  had  already  reached  her."  ** 

"  Where  is  he  ?  "  I  demanded. 

"  {  do  not  know,"  she  replied.     "  But  he  will  be  behind 

the  hedge  of  the  garden  at  Les  lies  at  eleven  o'clock  _ 

u  w^^'  ^^'^  ^^^""'^  ^^«"  ^i«  l«ve  of  money." 
"  Which  18  to  say  —  "  "^ 

« Jf"/  "^'^  be  there  unless  he  is  dead.     That  is  why  I 
sent  for  you.  Monsieur."    She  glanced  at  me.    "Some- 
times It  IS  convenient  to  have  a  man." 
.  I  was  astounded.     Then  I  smiled,  the  affair  was  so 
ridiculously  simple.  ® 

"And  Monsieur  de  St.  Ore  ?"  I  asked. 

o=f •      M    Af "  ^"""^  ^^''  ''  ^^^^^  with  Madame  to  visit  the 
estimable  Monsieur  Poydras  at  Pointe  Conpee."    Mada    ' 

waTtrtherS  '"\''i-  ""'T.  "«^  ^^^  ^^'"-^^^^^  than  o 
rnd  Ll,TfA  ''''^1.^  timeloh  me,  went  to  the  balcony, 
S^rlr  ^  •  i.^'''^  ^^^  ^«rrf/^nng  in  the  court  below  swift 
directions  in  French.  Then  she  turned  to  me  again, 
r  po  fi''^  ^7  prepared  to  ride  with  Antoinette  and  me  to 
Les  lies.  Monsieur  ?  "  she  asked. 
2k 
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"  I  am,"  I  answered. 

It  must  have  been  my  readiness  that  made  her  smile, 
llien  her  eyes  rested  on  mine. 

"  You  look  tired,  xMr.  Ritchie,"  she  said.  "  You  did 
not  obey  me  and  go  home  last  night." 

"How  did  you  know  that?"  I  asked,  with  a  thrill  at 
her  interest. 

"  Because  Madame  Gravois  told  my  messenger  that  you 

I  was  silent. 

"You  must  take  care  of  yourself,"  she  said  briefly. 
Come,  there  are  3ome  things  which  I  wish  to  say  to  you 
before  Antoinette  is  ready."  ^ 

She  led  me  toward  the  end  of  the  gallery,  where  a  bright 
screen  of  morning-glories  shaded  us  from  the  sun.     But  we 
had  scarce  reached  the  place  ere  the  sound  of  steps  made 
us  turn,  and  there  was  Mademoiselle  Antoinette  herself 
lacing  us.      I  went  forward  a  few  steps,  hesitated,  and 
bowed,     bhe  courtesied,  my  name  faltering  on  her  lips. 
Yes,  It  was  Antoinette,  not  the  light-hearted  girl  whom  we 
had  heard  singing  "  Ma  luron  "  in  the  garden,  but  a  woman 
now  with  a  strange  beauty  that  astonished  me.    Hers  was 
the  dignity  that  comes  from  unselfish  service,  the  calm 
that  IS  far  from  resignation,  though  the  black  veil  caught 
up  on  her  chapeau  de  paille  gave  her  the  air  of  a  Sister 
ot  Mercy.     Antoinette  had  inherited  the  energies  as  well 
as  the  features  of  the  St.  Ores,  yet  there  svas  a  painful 
moment  as  she  stood  there,  striving  to  put  down  the  agita- 
tion the  sight  of  me  gave  her.     As  for  me,  I  was  bereft  of 
speech,  not  knowing  what  to  say  or  how  far  to  go.     My 
last  thought  was  of  the  remarkable  quality  in  this  woman 
before  me  which  had  held  her  true  to  Mrs.  Temple,  and 
which  sent  her  so  courageously  to  her  duty  now. 

Madame  la  Vicomtesse,  as  I  had  hoped,  relieved  the 
situation.     She  knew  how  to  broach  a  dreaded  subject. 

"  Mr.  Ritchie  is  going  with  us,  Antoinette,"  she  said. 
'  It  IS  perhaps  best  to  explain  everything  to  him  before 
we  start.  I  was  about  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Ritchie,"  she  con- 
tinued, turnmg  to  me,  "  that  Auguste  has  given  no  hint 
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flrmlvTi"'""'^  S^^S  '"  8"ffgest,"  said  the  Vicomtesse 
our  meeting  Mr.  Temple  with  Auguste." 

It  was  Antoinette  who  answered,  with  a  force  that 
revealed  a  new  side  of  her  character  "'^^ 

'Mr.   lemple  will  not  be  there"  sHa  onJri    fl».  u- 

welene  laid  her  hand  upon  the  girl's  arm 
i^hi/f    ^^"V^u^^"^  nothing,"  she  said  quietly;  "but  it 
h«r  tl^r^l  *°  ^'  ^r^^'''^  '-^^^""^t  «»y  surprise^    Ren    m 
not  stiS  Jli;iVr"fi.^Tar^.^/  Templef  and  Vt  yo^ha'v^ 

e^rP^iS:^^,  ^Z!'  ''  ^^^  '""^  ^^-' ' 

"I  know  It  is  not  like  him,  Mademoiselle,"  I  replied 
a  sfg::LT;nt'loIr"^^^^^^'  ^^^"^  ^^^^^^  the^ullv^' me 

ton^-TharM^T.*^  T''-^^  ^^"*  °^  ^'^  ^"  undisturbed 
tone,     that  Mr.  Temple  might  come  with  Aufruste  to  i.rn 

test  against  the  proceeding,  -  or  even  to  defend  himsdf 
ZZ-^^^  imputation  that  he  was  to  make  use  of  ths 
money  in  any  way.      I  wish  you  to  realize,  Antoinette 
before  you  decide  to  go,  that  you  may  meet  Mr   Temple 
Won  d  It  not  be  better  to  let  Mr.  Ritchie  go  alone  ^  7am 
sure  that  we  could  find  no  better  emissary/'  ' 

Auguste  is  here,"  said  Antoinette.    "I  must  see  him  " 
Her  voice  caught.    "  I  may  never  see  him  agaTn.    He  may 
trouble      WhJ.^  ^^^'^'^^S-and  I  know  that  he  is  Z 
trouble.     Whether"  (her  voice  caught)  "whether  Mr 
Temple  is  with  him  or  not,  I  mean  to  go." 

Ihen  It  would  be  well  to  start,"  said  the  Vicomtesse 

thnn  *^^  ^rilPP^"?  ^''  ^^^^'  ^^«  picked  up  a  riiing  whfp 

hat  lay  on  the  railing  and  descended  the  stiirs  to  th!oZt 

}  ard.     Antoinette  and  I  followed.     As  we  came  through 

the  archway  I  saw  Andre,  Monsieur  de  St.  Ore's  mX  to. 
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holding  open  the  wicket  for  us  to  pass.  He  helped  the 
ladies  to  mount  the  ponies,  lengthened  my  own  stirrups 
for  me,  swung  into  the  saddle  himself,  and  then  the  four 
of  us  were  picking  our  way  down  the  Rue  Chartres  at  an 
easy  amble.  Turning  to  the  right  beyond  the  cool  garden 
of  the  Ursuliues,  past  the  yellow  barracks,  we  came  to  the 
river  front  beside  the  fortifications.  A  score  of  negroes 
were  sweating  there  in  the  sun,  swinging  into  position  the 
long  logs  for  the  palisades,  nearly  completed.  They  were 
like  those  of  Kaskaskia  and  our  own  frontier  forts  in  Ken- 
tucky, with  a  forty-foot  ditch  in  front  of  them.  Seated  on 
a  horse  talking  to  the  overseer  was  a  fat  little  man  in  white 
linen  who  pulled  off  his  hat  and  bowed  profoundly  to  the 
ladies.  His  fa:"e  gave  me  a  start,  and  then  I  remembered 
that  I  had  seen  him  only  the  day  before,  resplendent,  com- 
ing out  of  church.     He  was  the  Baron  de  Carondelet. 

There  was  a  sentry  standing  under  a  crape-myrtle  where 
the  Royal  Road  ran  through  the  gateway.  Behind  him 
was  a  diminutive  five-sided  brick  fort  with  a  dozen  little 
cannon  on  top  of  it.  The  sentry  came  forward,  brought 
his  musket  to  a  salute,  and  halted  before  my  horse. 

"You  will  have  to  show  your  passport,"  murmured 
Madame  la  Vicomtesse. 

I  drew  the  document  from  my  pocket.  It  was  signed 
by  De  Lemos,  and  duly  countersigned  by  the  officer  of  the 
port.     The  man  bowed,  and  I  passed  on. 

It  was  a  strange,  silent  ride  through  the  stinging  heat 
to  Les  lies,  the  brown  dust  hanging  behind  us  like  a  cloud, 
to  settle  slowly  on  the  wayside  shrubbery.  Across  the 
levee  bank  the  river  was  low,  listless,  giving  off  hot  breath 
like  a  monster  in  distress.  The  forest  pools  were  cracked 
and  dry,  the  Spanish  moss  was  a  haggard  gray,  and  under 
the  sun  was  the  haze  which  covered  the  land  like  a  saffron 
mantle.  At  times  a  listlessness  came  over  me  such  as  I 
had  never  known,  to  make  me  forget  the  presence  of  the 
women  at  my  side,  the  very  errand  on  which  we  rode. 
From  time  to  time  I  was  roused  into  admiration  of  the  horse- 
manship of  Madame  la  Vicomtesc.«,  for  the  restive  Texas 
pony  which  she  rode  was  stung  to  madness  by  the  flies. 
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As  for  Antoinette,  sl.e  glanced  neither  right  nor  left 
through  her  veil,  but  rode  unmindful  of  the  way,  heede" 
^Lt'of  r^^'-^'-'^^-'-t'  frect  motionh..ss  save  for  the  eaTy 
gait  of  her  horse.     At  length  we  turned  into  the  avenue 

refn  at  thH  fnnf  'f  .'/"^'^'''^  I>  antation  house,  an.l  drew 
rein  at  the  foot  of  the  steps.  Antoinette  was  the  first  to 
dismount,  and  passed  in  silence  through  the  group  of  sur^ 
prised  house  servants  gathering  at  tlt^  door^  I^ssist^l 
the  Vicomtesse  who  paused  to  bid  the  negroes  disperse 
and  we  lingered  for  a  moment  on  the  gallery  together 
"Poor  Antoinette  !  "  she  said,  -I  wish  w-e  nfit}  t  havo 

lendea  him  ;    she  exclaimed. 

"She  loves  him,"  I  answered. 

Madame  lu  Vicomtesse  sighed. 

"I  suppose  there  is  no  help  for  it,"  she  said  «  Rnf  ,> 
^  very  difftcult  not  to  be  an^ry  witii  m'  Temple.  The 
girl  cared  for  h.s  mother,  gave  her  a  hon.e,  clum.  to  her 
when  he  and  the  world  would  have  cast  hei'  off,  sticrificed 
her  happiness  tor  them  both.     If  I  see  him,  I  beHeve  I 

to  her  I  shall  ask  the  Karon  to  hang  him.  We  must 
bring  him  to  his  senses,  Mr.  Ritchie.  He  must  not  leave 
Louisiana  until  he  sees  her.     Then  he  will  marr>   '  er  " 

lou  see  that  I  take  your  estimation  of  his  character. 
You  ought  to  be  flattered." 

"I  am  flattered  by  any  confidence  you  repose  in  me, 
Madame  la  Vicomtesse."  ^ 

She  laughed.  I  was  not  flattered  thon,  but  cursed  mv- 
W  A  1  '^u''''"^  awkwardness  in  my  speech  that  amused 
moods  '''''^  astonishingly  quick   to  perceive  my 

"There  don't  be  angry.  You  will  never  be  a  courtier, 
my  honest  friend,  and  you  may  thank  God  for  it.  How 
sweet  the  shrubs  are  !     Your  chief  business  in  life  seems 

ll     °'ttT^  ^""""Pl;  "^^^  °^  ^^°^^^^'  ^"^  ^  ^^  going  to  help 
you  with  this  case."  ^         ^ 
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It  was  my  turn  to  laugh. 

"  You  are  going  to  help  1 "  I  exclaimed.  "  My  services 
have  been  heavy,  so  far." 

"You  .should  not  walk  around  at  night,"  she  replied 
irrelevantly. 

Suddenly  I  remembered  Gignoux,  but  even  as  I  was 
about  to  tell  her  of  the  incident  Antoinette  appeared  in 
the  doorway.  She  was  very  pule,  but  her  lips  were  set 
with  excitement  and  her  eves  shone  strangely.  She  was 
still  in  her  riding  gown,  in  her  hand  she  carried  a  leather 
bag,  and  behind  her  stood  Andre  with  a  bundle. 

"  Quick  I  "  she  said ;  "we  are  wasting  time,  and  he  may 
be  gone." 

Checking  an  exclamation  which  could  hurdly  have  been 
complimentary  to  Auguste,  the  Vicomtesse  crossed  quickly 
to  her  and  put  her  arm  about  her. 

"  We  will  follow  you,  mignonne,''  she  said  in  French. 

"  Must  you  come  ?  "  said  Antoinette,  appealingly.  "  He 
may  not  appear  if  he  sees  any  one." 

"  We  shall  have  to  risk  that,"  said  tlie  Vicomtesse,  dryly, 
with  a  glance  at  me.  "  You  shall  not  go  alone,  but  we  will 
wait  a  few  moments  at  the  hedge." 

We  took  the  well-remembered  way  through  the  golden- 
green  light  under  the  trees,  Antoinette  leading,  and  the 
sight  of  the  garden  brought  back  to  me  poignantly  the 
scene  in  the  moonlight  with  Mrs.  Temple.  There  was  no 
sound  save  the  languid  morning  notes  of  the  birds  and  the 
humming  of  the  bees  among  the  flowers  as  Antoinette  went 
tremblingly  down  the  path  and  paused,  listening,  under 
the  branches  of  that  oak  where  I  had  first  beheld  her. 
Then,  with  a  little  cry,  we  saw  her  run  forward  —  into 
the  arms  of  Auguste  de  St.  Gre.  It  was  a  pitiful  thing 
to  look  upon. 

Antoinette  had  led  her  brother  to  the  seat  under  the 
oak.  How  long  we  waited  I  know  not,  but  at  length  we 
heard  their  voices  raised,  and  without  more  ado  Madame 
la  Vicomtesse,  beckoning  me,  passed  quickly  through  the 
gap  in  the  hedge  and  went  towards  them.  I  followed 
with  Andre.     Auguste  rose  with  an  oath,  and  then  stood 


hope," 
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facing  hia  cousin  like  a  man  struck  dumb,  hi.s  hands 
dropped.  He  was  a  sorry  sight  indeed,  unshaven,  un- 
kempt,  dark  circles  under  his  eyes,  clothes  torn. 

H<5lenel  You  here  —  in  America !"  he  cried  in  French, 
staring  at  her. 

Hrl^^iA"^"^^®'"  ^^®  ""^PH®*^  ^"^^«  ^^"'Pb'.  "  I  aiTi  here." 
He  would  have  come  towards  her,  but  there  was  a  note  in 
her  voice  which  arrested  hira. 

T  ^»^J^^o"sieur  le  Vicomte—  Henri  ?  "  he  said. 

1  found  myself  listening  tensely  for  the  answer. 

"Henri  is  in  Austria,  fighting  for  his  King,  I 
said  Miidame  la  Vicomtesse. 

"So  Madame  la  Vicomtesse  is  a  refugee,"  he  said  with 
a  bow  and  a  smile  that  made  me  very  antrrv 

"And  Monsieur  de  St.  Gre'/"  I  asked 

At  the  sound  of  my  voice  he  started  and  gave  back,  for 
he  had  not  perceived  me.  He  recovered  his  balance,  such 
as  It  was,  instantly. 

"Monsieur  seems  to  take  an  extraordinary  interest  in 
my  affairs,    he  said  jauntily. 

"  Only  when  they  are  to  the  detriment  of  other  persons 
who  are  my  friends,"  I  said. 

"Monsieur  has  intruded  in  a  family  matter,"  said  Au- 
guste,  grandly,  still  in  French. 

"  By  invitation  of  those  most  concerned,  Monsieur,"  I 
answered,  for  I  could  have  throttled  him. 

Auguste  had  developed.  He  had  learned  well  that 
effrontery  18  often  the  best  weapon 'of  an  adventurer. 
He  turned  from  me  disdainfully,  petulantly,  and  addressed 
the  Vicomtesse  once  more. 

"I  wish  to  be  alone  with  Antoinette,"  he  said. 

"  No  doubt,"  said  the  Vicomtesse. 

"I  demand  it,"  said  Auguste. 
u/w*^®  demand  is  not  granted,"  said  the  Vicomtesse; 
that  IS  why  we  have  come.  Your  sister  has  already  made 
enough  sacrifices  for  you.  I  know  you,  Monsieur  Auguste 
ae  &t.  Lrre,  she  continued  with  quiet  contempt,  "it  is 
not  for  love  of  Antoinette  that  you  have  sought  this  meet- 
ing.    It  IS  because,"  she  said,  riding  down  a  torrent  of 
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wordrt  which  bepfim  to  escape  from  him,  "  it  is  because  you 
ore  in  a  predicament,  an  usual,  and  you  need  raonev." 

"  Helene  !  "  ^ 

It  was  Antoinette  wlio  spoke.  She  had  risen,  and  was 
standing  behind  Auguste.  She  still  held  the  leather  bag 
in  her  hand. 

"  Perhaps  the  sum  not  enough,"  she  said;  "he  has  to 
get  to  France.  Perl  'S  wo  could  borrow  more  until  my 
father  comes  home."     Siie  looked  questioningly  at  us. 

Madame  la  Vicomtesse  was  ruly  a  woman  of  decision. 
Without  more  ado  she  took  ilie  bag  from  Antoinette's 
unresisting  hands  and  put  it  into  mine.  I  was  no  less 
astonished  than  the  rest  of  them. 

"  Mr.  Ritchie  will  keep  this  until  the  negotiations  are 
finished,"  said  the  Vicomtesse. 

"  Negotiations  1  "  cried  Auguste,  beside  himself.  "  This 
is  insolence,  Madame." 

"  Be  careful,  sir,"  I  said. 

"  Auguste  !  "  cried  Antoinette,  putting  her  hand  on  his 
arm. 

"Why  did  you  tell  them?"  he  demanded,  turning  on 
her. 

"  Because  I  trust  tl.cm,  Auguste,"  Antoinette  answered. 
She  spoke  without  anger,  as  one  whose  sorrow  has  put  her 
beyond  it.  Her  speech  had  a  dignity  and  force  which 
might  have  awed  a  worthier  man.  His  disappointment 
and  chagrin  brought  him  beyond  bounds. 

**  You  trust  them  ! "  he  cried,  "  you  trust  them  when 
they  tell  vou  to  give  your  brother,  who  is  starving  and 
in  peril  of  his  life,  eight  hundred  livres?  Eight  hundred 
livres,  pardieu,  and  your  brother  I  " 

"  It  is  all  I  have,  Auguste,"  said  his  sister,  sadly. 

*'  Ha  !  "  he  said  dramatically,  "  I  see,  they  seek  my  de- 
struction. This  man  "  —  pointing  at  me  —  "  is  a  Federal- 
ist, and  Madame  la  Vicomtesse  " —  he  bowed  ironically 
—  "is  a  Royalist." 

"  Pish  I  "  said  the  Vicomtesse,  impatiently,  "  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  have  you  sent  to  the  Morro  —  a  word 
to  Monsieur  de  Carondelet,  Auguste.     Do  you  believe  for 
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a  moment  that,  in  your  father's  aWnce,  I  would  have 
allowed  Antoinette  to  come  here  alone  ?  And  it  was  a 
Imppv  ciroufflHtance  that  I  could  call  on  such  a  man  m 
Mr.  Ritchie  to  come  with  uh." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Ritchie  and  his  friends  have 
already  brought  sufficient  misfortune  on  the  faiuily." 

It  was  a  villanous  speech.  Antoinette  turned  away,  her 
shoulders  quivering,  and  I  took  a  step  towards  hitn ;  but 
Madame  la  Vicomtesse  made  a  swift  gesture,  and  I  stopped, 
I  know  not  why.  She  gave  an  exclamation  so  sharp  that 
he  flinched  physically,  as  though  he  had  been  struck.  Hut 
It  was  characteristic  of  her  that  when  she  began  to  speak, 
her  words  cut  rather  than  lashed. 

"  Auguste  de  St.  Gre,"  she  said,  '» I  know  you.  Tlie 
Tribunal  is  merciful  compared  to  you.  There  is  no  one 
on  earth  whom  you  would  not  torture  for  your  selfish 
ends,  no  one  whom  you  would  not  sell  without  compunc- 
tion for  your  pleasure.  There  are  things  that  a  woman 
should  not  mention,  and  yet  I  would  tell  them  without 
shame  to  your  face  were  it  not  for  your  sister.  If  it  were 
not  for  her,  I  would  not  have  you  in  my  presence.  Shall 
I  speak  of  your  career  in  France?  There  is  Valenciennes, 
for  example  —  " 

She  stopped  abruptly.  The  man  was  gray,  but  not  on 
his  account  did  the  Vicomtesse  stay  her  speech.  She  for- 
got him  as  though  he  did  not  exist,  and  by  one  of  those 
swift  transitions  which  thrilled  me  had  gone  to  the  sob- 
bing Antoinette  and  taken  her  in  her  arras,  murmuring 
endearments  of  which  our  language  is  not  capable.  I, 
too,  forgot  Auguste.  But  no  rebuke,  however  stinging, 
could  make  him  forget  himself,  and  before  we  realized  it 
he  was  talking  again.     He  had  changed  his  tactics. 

"This  is  my  home,"  he  said,  "where  I  might  expect 
shelter  and  comfort.     You  make  me  an  outcast." 

Antoinette  disengaged  herself  from  Helene  with  a  cry, 
but  he  turned  away  from  her  and  shrugged. 

"A  stranger  would  have  fared  better.  Perhu  s  you 
will  have  more  con?^ideration  for  a  stranger.  There  is  a 
French  ship  at  the  Terre  aux  Bceufs  in  the  English  Turn, 
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which  sails  to-night.  I  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Ritchie,  "  —  he 
was  still  talkinjf  in  French  —  "  I  apj)eal  to  you,  who  are  a 
man  of  affairs, '  —  and  he  swept  me  a  bow,  —  "if  a  cap- 
tain  would  risk  takinjf  a  fugitive  to  France  for  eight  hun- 
dred livres?  Pardieu,  I  could  get  no  farther  than  the 
Balize  for  that.  Monsieur,"  he  added  meaningly,  "you 
have  an  intercHt  in  this.     There  are  two  of  us  to  go." 

The  amaziniyf  effrontery  of  this  move  made  me  gasp. 
Yet  it  was  neither  the  Vicomtesso  nor  myself  who  an- 
swered him.  We  turned  by  common  impulse  to  Antoi- 
nette,  and  she  was  changed.  Her  breath  came  quickly,  her 
eyes  flashed,  her  anger  made  her  magnificent. 

"  It  is  not  true,"  she  cried,  "  you  know  it  is  not  true." 

He  lifted  his  shoulders  and  smiled. 

*'  You  are  my  brother,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  acknowl- 
edge you.  I  was  willing  to  give  my  last  sou,  to  sell  my 
belongings,  to  take  from  the  poor  to  help  you  —  until  you 
defamed  a  good  man.  You  cannot  make  me  believe," 
•he  cried,  unheeding  the  color  that  surged  into  her  cheeks, 
"you  cannot  make  me  believe  that  he  would  use  this 
money.     You  cannot  make  me  believe  it." 

♦*  Let  us  do  liim  the  credit  of  thinking  that  he  means 
to  repay  it,"  said  Auguste. 

Antoinette's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  — tears  of  pride, 
of  humiliation,  ay,  and  of  an  anger  of  which  I  had  /lot 
thought  her  capable.  She  was  indeed  a  superb  creature 
then,  a  personage  I  had  not  imagined.  Gathering  up  her 
gown,  she  passed  Auguste  and  turned  on  hira  swiftly. 

"  If  you  were  to  bring  that  to  him,"  she  said,  pointing 
to  the  bag  in  my  hand,  "  he  would  not  so  much  as  touch 
it.  To-morrow  I  shall  go  to  the  Ursulines,  and  I  thank 
God  I  shall  never  see  you  again.  I  thank  God  I  shall  no 
longer  be  your  sister.  Give  Monsieur  the  bundle,"  she 
said  to  the  frightened  Andrd,  who  still  stood  by  the  hedge  ; 
"ho  may  need  food  and  clothes  for  his  journey." 

She  left  us.  We  stood  watching  her  until  her  gown  had 
disappeared  amongst  the  foliage.  Andre  came  forward 
and  held  out  the  bundle  to  Auguste,  who  took  it  mechani- 
cally.    Then  Madame  la  Vicomtesse  motioned  to  Andre 
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to  leave,  and  gr.ve  me  a  fflance.  and  It  was  part  of  the  deep 
undeMtanUmg  of  her  I  had  that  I  t.mk  it»  meuninir.  I 
had  my  forehiulinjiu  of  what  thin  laH  converHatitui  with 
Aujfuste  niijjht  bring  forth,  and  I  wished  heartily  that 
we  were  rid  of  hira. 

"Monaieur  de  St.  Ore,"  I  said.  "I  undcrstooil  you  to 
my  that  a  sliip  is  lying  at  the  Englinh  Turn  Home  five 
leagues  below  U8,  on  which  you  are  to  take  passage  at  once." 

He  turned  and  glared  at  me,  some  devilish  ret(»rt  on  hia 
lips  which  he  held  back.     Suddenly  he  became  suave, 

*•  I  shall  want  two  thousand  livres.  Monsieur ;  it  was  the 
sum  I  asktnl  for." 

"  It  is  not  a  question  of  what  you  asked  for,"  I  answered. 

"  Since  when  did  Monsieur  assume  this  intimate  iH)sition 
m  my  family  ?"  he  said,  glancing  at  the  Vicomtesse. 

"Monsieur  de  St.  Gre,"  I  replied  with  dimculty,  "you 
will  confine  yourself  to  the  matter  in  hand.  You  are  in  no 
situation  to  demand  terms ;  you  must  take  or  leave  what  is 
offered  you.  Last  night  the  man  called  (iignoux,  who  was 
of  your  party,  was  at  the  Governor's  house." 

At  this  he  started  perceptibly. 

"Ha,  I  thought  he  was  a  traitor,"  he  cried.  Strangely 
enough,  he  did  not  doubt  my  word  in  this. 

"  I  am  surprised  that  your  father's  house  has  not  been 
searched  this  morning,"  I  continued,  astonished  at  my  own 
moderation.  "  The  sentiments  of  the  Baron  de  Carondelet 
are  no  doubt  known  to  you,  and  you  are  aware  that  your 
family  or  your  friends  cannot  save  you  if  you  are  arrested. 
You  may  have  this  money  on  two  conditions.  The  first  is 
that  you  leave  the  province  immediately.  The  second, 
that  you  reveal  the  whereabouts  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Temple." 

"Monsisur  is  very  kind,"  he  replied,  and  added  the 
taunt,  "and  well  versed  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  of 
money." 

"Does  Monsieur  de  St.  Gre  accept?"  I  asked. 

He  threw  out  his  hands  with  a  gesture  of  resignation. 

"Who  am  I  to  accept?"  he  said,  "a  fugitive,  an  out- 
cast. And  I  should  like  to  remind  Monsieur  that  time 
passes." 
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^  It  is  •  sensihle  nbi«>rvatton/*  Mid  I,  meanin^r  that  it 
wafi  the  Hritt.  IIIm  suddtut  docility  made  mu  auipiciuui. 
•*  What  prejNtrationii  have  you  made  to  ffo  ?  " 

'*  They  are  not  ehil)omt«',  MoiiMitnir,  out  they  are  com- 
plete. When  I  leave  you  I  utep  into  a  pirogue  which  iit 
tied  to  the  river  bank. 

"  Ah,"  I  replied.     "  Antl  Mr.  Temple  ?  " 

Madame  la  V^icomteHne  Hmilud,  for  AugUHte  wan  fairly 
caught.  He  had  not  the  aHtuteneHM  to  be  a  rogue;  oddly, 
he  had  the  Henne  to  know  that  he  could  f(K>l  uh  no  longer. 

**  Temple  in  at  Lamanjue'n,"  ho  answered  ttullenly. 

I  glanced  queHtioninglv  at  the  VicomtCHHo. 

"  Lamaroue  in  an  old  pennioner  of  .Monsieur  de  St. 
Ore*H,"  Daiu  Hhe  ;  *'  he  hax  a  houiie  and  an  ar|)ent  of  land 
not  far  below  here." 

"Exactly,"  Kaid  Auguste,  "and  if  Mr.  Ritchie  believes 
that  he  will  Have  money  by  keej)ing  Mr.  Temple  in  Loui- 
siana iuHtead  of  giving  him  this  op|)ortunity  to  escape,  it 
is  no  concern  of  mine." 

I  reflected  a  moment  on  this,  for  it  was  another  sensible 
remark. 

"It  is  indeed  no  concern  of  yours,"  said  Madamt;  la 
Vicomtesse. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  And  now,"  ho  said,  "  I  take  it  that  there  are  no  further 
conscientious  scruples  against  my  receiving  this  paltry 
sum." 

"  I  will  go  wiih  you  to  your  pirogue,"  I  answered  ;  "when 
you  embark  you  shall  have  it." 

"  I,  too,  will  go,"  said  Madame  la  Vicomtesse. 

"  You  overwhelm  me  with  civility,  Madame,"  said  the 
Sieur  de  St.  Gre,  bowing  low. 

"  Lead  the  way,  Monsieur,"  I  said. 

He  took  his  bundle,  and  started  off  down  the  garden  path 
with  a  grand  air.  I  looked  at  the  Vicomtesse  inquiringly, 
and  there  was  laughter  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  must  show  you  the  way  to  Lamarque's."  And  then 
she  whispered,  "  You  have  done  well,  Mr.  Ritchie." 

I  did  not  return  her  look,  but  waited  until  she  took  the 
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path  ahead  of  me.  In  iiilence  we  fdlowed  A iiguNte  ihi  ^.. 
tht|  depths  of  the  wooiU,  turning  here  «iid  there  to  avuiu  » 
fallen  tre.'  or  a  uink-hole  where  the  water  HiiU  remained 
At  length  we  tame  o  in  the  glare  of  the  Hun  and  oroMed 
the  duaiy  roail  to  the  levee  bank.  Some  forty  yardi*  Im-Iow 
UH  wa«  the  can.H-  ami  we  walked  to  it,  still  in  tilcnce. 
Augiulo  flung  in  hin  bundle,  and  turned  to  un. 

'•  Perhaps  .MouMifur  in  mitlMlifd,"  he  said. 

I  handed  him  the  bag,  and  he  tfM)k  it  with  an  elaborate 
air  of  thank fuh.eHs.  Nay,  the  raHtal  opened  it  ax  if  to 
ai«ure  hiniHclf  that  ho  Wiw  m.t  tricked  at  the  hwt.  At 
the  sight  of  the  gold  ami  Hilver  which  Ant.iinette  had 
hastily  collected,  he  turned  to  Madame  la  VicomteHne. 

"Should  I  have  the  goml  fortune  to  meet  Mon«ieur  lo 
Vicomtc  in  France,  I  hIuiII  assure  him  that  Madame  is  in 
good  hands"  rhe  swept  an  exultant  look  at  me)  "and  en- 
joying  herself." 

I  co^ild  have  flung  hira  into  the  river,  money-bag  and  all. 
But  Madame  la  Vicomtesso  made  hira  a  courtesy  there  on 
the  levee  bank,  and  said  sweetly  : 

**That  in  very  good  of  you,  Auguste." 

"As  for  you.  Monsieur,"  ho  said,  and  now  his  voice 
shook  with  uncontrolled  rage,  "  I  am  in  no  condition  to 
repay  your  kindnesses.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  you 
will  not  object  to  keeping  the  miniature  a  while  longer." 

I  was  speechless  with  anger  and  shame,  and  thougbl  felt 
the  eyes  of  the  Vicomtesse  upon  me,  I  dared  not  look  at  her. 
I  heard  Auguste  but  indistinctly  us  he  continued:  — 

''  Should  you  need  the  frame,  Monsieur,  you  will  doubt- 
less find  it  still  with  Monsieur  Isadore,  the  Jew,  in  the 
Hue  loulouse."  With  that  he  leaped  into  his  boat,  seized 
the  paddle,  and  laughed  as  he  headed  into  the  current. 
How  long  I  stood  watching  him  as  he  drifted  lazily  in 
the  sun  I  know  not,  but  at  length  the  voice  of  Madame  la 
Vicomtesse  aroused  me. 

**  He  is  a  pleasant  person,"  she  said. 
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AT  LAMAUQUE'S 

Until  then  it  seemed  as  if  the  sun  had  gotten  into  my 
brain  and  set  it  on  iire.  Her  words  had  the  strange  effect 
of  clearing  my  head,  though  I  was  still  in  as  sad  a  predica- 
ment as  ever  I  found  myself.  There  was  the  thing  in  my 
pocket,  still  wrapped  in  Polly  Ann's  handkerchief.  I 
glanced  at  the  Vicomtesse  shyly,  and  turned  away  again. 
Her  face  was  all  repressed  laughter,  the  expression  I  knew 
so  well. 

"  I  think  we  sliould  feel  better  in  the  shade,  Mr.  Ritchie," 
she  said  in  English,  and,  leaping  lightly  down  from  the 
bank,  crossed  the  road  again.     I  followed  her,  perforce. 

"  I  will  show  you  the  way  to  Laraarque's,"  she  said. 

"  Madame  la  Vicomtesse  !  "  I  cried. 

Had  she  no  curiosity  ?  Was  she  going  to  let  pass  what 
Auguste  had  hinted  ?  Lifting  up  her  skirts,  she  swung 
round  and  faced  me.  In  her  eyes  was  a  calmness  more 
baffling  than  the  light  I  had  seen  there  but  a  moment 
since.     How  to  begin  I  knew  not,  and  yet  I  was  launched. 

"  Madame  la  Vicomtesse,  there  was  once  a  certain  minia- 
ture painted  of  you." 

"  By  Boze,  Monsieur,"  she  answered,  readily  -nough. 
The  embarrassment  was  all  on  my  side.  "  We  spoke  of  it 
last  evening.  I  remember  well  when  it  was  taken.  It 
was  the  costume  I  wore  at  Chantilly,  and  Monsieur  )e 
Prince  complimented  me,  and  the  next  day  the  painter 
himself  came  to  our  hotel  in  the  Rue  de  Bretagne  and 
asked  the  honor  of  painting  me."  She  sighed.  "Ah,  those 
were  happy  days  I    Her  Majesty  was  very  angry  with  me." 

"  And  why  ?  "  I  asked,  forgetful  of  my  predicament. 
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"For  sending  it  to  Louisiana,  to  Antoinette." 

"  And  wliy  did  you  send  it  ?  " 

♦;  A  wliiui,"  said  the  Vicomtesse.  "  I  had  always  written 
twice  a  year  either  to  Monsieur  de  St.  (ire  or  Antoinette, 
and  although  I  hiid  never  seen  them,  I  loved  them.  Per' 
haps  It  was  because  they  had  the  patience  to  read  my 
letters  and  the  manners  to  say  they  liked  them  " 

"Surely  not,  Madame,"  I  said.  "Monsieur  de  St.  Gre 
spoke  often  to  me  of  the  wonderful  pictures  you  drew  of 
the  personages  at  court." 

Madame  la  Vicomtesse  had  an  answer  on  the  tip  of  her 
tongue.     I  know  now  that  she  spared  me. 

iir^*^*^!-^^*^  °^  ^^"^  miniature,  Monsieur?"  she  asked. 
"  What  became  of  it  after  you  restored  it  to  its  rightful 
owner  ?  ° 

I  flushed  furiously  an{'  fumbled  in  my  pocket. 
I  obtained  it  again,  I    iame,"  I  said. 

"You  obtained  it !  "  she  cried,  I  am  not  sure  to  this 
day  whether  in  consternation  or  jest.  In  passing,  it  was 
not  just  what  I  wanted  to  say. 

"  I  meant  to  give  it  you  last  night,"  I  said. 

T  *  1    r^^  ^'^^  y*'"  "°*  '  "  ®^®  demanded  severely. 

1  felt  her  eyes  on  me,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  she 
were  looking  into  my  very  soul.  Even  had  it  been  other- 
wise,  I  could  not  have  told  her  how  I  had  lived  with  this 
picture  night  and  day,  how  I  had  dreamed  of  it,  how  it 
had  been  my  inspiration  and  counsel.  I  drew  it  from  my 
pocket,  wrapped  as  it  was  in  the  handkerchief,  and  un- 
covered It  with  a  reverence  which  she  must  have  marked 
for  she  turned  away  to  pick  a  yellow  flower  by  the  road- 
side. I  thank  Heaven  that  slie  did  not  laugh.  Indeed, 
she  seemed  to  be  far  from  laughter. 

..r'^y®^,  ^*^®  ,**^^"  &^<^<^  ^^^e  of  it,  Monsieur,"  she  said. 
"I  thank  you. 

"  It  was  not  mine,  Madame,"  I  answered. 
"  And  if  it  had  been  ?  "  she  asked. 
It  was  a  strange  prompting. 

"  If  it  had  been,  I  could  have  taken  no  better  care  of  it," 
1  answered,  and  I  held  it  towards  her. 
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She  took  it  simply. 

♦♦  And  the  handkerchief  ?  "  she  said. 

"  The  handkerchief  was  Polly  Ann's,"  I  answered. 

She  stopped  to  pick  a  second  flower  that  had  grown  by 
the  first. 

"  Who  is  Polly  Ann  ?  "  she  said. 

"  When  I  was  eleven  years  of  age  and  ran  away  from 
Temple  Bow  after  my  father  died,  Polly  Ann  found  me  in 
the  hills.  When  she  married  Tom  McChesney  they  took 
me  across  the  mountains  into  Kentucky  with  them.  Polly 
Ann  has  been  more  than  a  mother  to  me." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Madame  la  Vicomtesse.  Then  she  looked 
at  me  with  a  stranger  expression  than  I  had  yet  seen  in 
her  face.  She  thrust  the  miniature  in  her  gown,  turned, 
and  walked  in  silence  awhile.     Then  she  said  :  — 

"So  Auguste  sold  it  again?" 

"  Yes,"  I  said. 

"  He  seems  to  have  found  a  ready  market  only  in  you," 
said  the  Vicomtesse,  without  turning  her  heaa.  "Hero 
we  are  at  Lamarque's." 

What  I  saw  was  a  low,  weather-beaten  cabin  on  the 
edge  of  a  clearing,  and  behind  it  stretched  away  in  prim 
rows  the  vegetables  which  the  old  Frenchman  had  planted. 
There  was  a  little  flower  garden,  too,  and  an  orchard. 
A  path  of  beaten  earth  led  to  the  door,  which  was  open. 
There  we  paused.  Seated  at  a  rude  table  was  Lamarque 
himself,  his  hoary  head  bent  over  the  cards  he  held  in  his 
hand.  Opposite  him  was  Mr.  Nicholas  Temple,  in  the 
act  of  playing  the  ace  of  spades.  I  think  that  it  was  the 
laughter  of  Madame  la  Vicomtesse  that  first  disturbed 
them,  and  even  then  she  had  time  to  turn  to  me. 

"  I  like  your  cousin,"  she  whispered. 

"Is  that  you,  St.  Gre?"  said  Nick.  "I  wish  to  the 
devil  you  would  learn  not  to  sneak.  You  frighten  me. 
Where  the  deuce  did  you  go  to?" 

But  Lamarque  had  seen  the  ladv,  stared  at  her  wildly 
for  a  moment,  and  rose,  dropping  his  cards  on  the  floor. 
He  bowed  humbly,  not  without  trepidation, 

"  Madame  la  Vicomtesse !  "  he  said. 
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By  this  time  Nick  had  risen,  and  he,  too,  was  staring  at 
her.  How  he  managed  to  appear  so  well  dressed  was  a 
puzzle  to  me. 

"Madame,"  he  said,  bowing,  "I  beg  your  pardon.  I 
thought  you  were  that  —  I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  I  understand  your  feelings,  sir,"  answered  the  Vicom- 
tesse  as  she  courtesied. 

"Egad,"  said  Nick,  and  looked  at  her  again.  "Ejrad, 
1 11  be  hanged  if  it's  not  -- "  * 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  the  Vicomtesse  in 
confusion.  And  indeed  if  it  were  confusion  she  recovered 
instantly. 

"  You  will  probably  be  hanged,  sir,  if  you  do  not  mend 
^91^^^?«?lPany,"  she  said.  "Do  you  not  think  so,  xMr. 
Ritchie  ? 

"Davy!"  he  cried.  And  catching  sight  of  me  in  the 
doorway,  over  her  shoulder,  "Has  he  followed  me  here 
too  ?  Running  past  the  Vicomtesse,  he  seized  me  in  his 
impulsive  way  and  searched  my  face.  "So  you  have 
followed  me  here,  old  faithful !  Madame,"  he  added 
turning  to  the  Vicomtesse,  "  there  is  some  excuse  for  mv 
getting  into  trouble."  "^ 

"What  excuse.  Monsieur?"  she  asked.  She  was  smil- 
ing, yet  looking  at  us  with  shining  eyes. 

"  The  pleasure  of  having  Mr.  Ritchie  get  me  out,"  he 
answered.     "  He  has  never  failed  me." 

"  You  are  far  from  being  out  of  this,"  I  said.  "  If  the 
Baron  de  Carondelet  does  not  hang  you  or  put  vou  in  the 
Morro,  you  will  not  have  me  to  thank.  It  will  be 
Madame   la  Vicomtesse  d'lvry-le-Tour." 

"Madame  la  Vicomtesse!"  exclaimed  Nick,  puzzled. 

"May  I  present  to  you,  Madame,  Mr.  Nicholas 
Temple.-*"   I    asked. 

Nick  bowed,  and  she  courtesied  again. 

"  So  Monsieur  le  Baron  is  really  after  us,"  said  Nick. 
He  opened  his  eyes,  slapped  his  knee,  and  laughed.  "That 
may  account  for  the  Citizen  Captain  de  St.Gre's  absence," 
he  said.  "By  the  way,  Davy,  you  haveu't  happened  by 
any  chance  to  meet  him  ?"  i^ir  j 
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The  Vicomtesse  and  I  exchanged  a  look  of  understand- 
ing. Relief  was  pkin  on  her  face.  It  was  she  who 
answered. 

"  We  have  met  him  —  by  chance,  Monsieur.  He  has 
just  left  for  Terre  aux  Bcevfn^ 

""Terre  aux  Bceufa!  What  the  dev —  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Madame  la  Vicomtesse,  but  you  give  me  some- 
thing of  a  surprise.  Is  there  another  conspiracy  at  Terre 
aux  Boeufs,  or  —  does  somebody  live  there  who  has  never 
before  lent  Auguste  money  ?  " 

Madame  la  Vicomtesse  laughed.  Then  she  grew  serious 
again. 

"  You  did  not  know  where  he  had  gone  ?  "  she  said. 

"I  did  not  even  know  he  had  gone,"  said  Nick.  "Citi- 
zen Lamarque  and  I  were  having  a  little  game  of  piquet — 
for  vegetables.     Eh,  citizen  ?  " 

Madame  la  Vicomtesse  laughed  again,  and  once  more 
the  shade  of  sadness  came  into  her  eyes. 

"  They  are  the  same  the  world  over,"  she  said,  —  not  to 
me,  nor  yet  to  any  one  there.  And  I  knew  that  she  was 
thinking  of  her  own  kind  in  France,  who  faced  the  guillo- 
tine without  sense  of  danger.  She  turned  to  Nick.  "You 
may  be  interested  to  know,  Mr.  Temple,"  she  added, 
"  that  Auguste  is  on  his  way  to  the  English  Turn  to  take 
ship  for  France." 

Nick  regarded  her  for  a  moment,  and  then  his  face 
lighted  up  with  that  smile  which  won  every  one  he  met, 
which  inevitably  made  them  smile  back  at  him. 

"  The  news  is  certainly  unexpected,  Madame,"  he  said. 
"  But  then,  after  one  has  travelled  much  with  Auguste  it 
is  difficult  to  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  him.  Am  I 
to  be  sent  to  France,  too  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Not  if  it  can  be  helped,"  replied  the  Vicomtesse,  seri- 
ously. "Mr.  Ritchie  will  tell  you,  however,  that  you  are 
in  no  small  danger.  Doubtless  you  know  it.  Monsieur 
le  Baron  de  Carondelet  considers  that  the  intrigues  of  the 
French  Revolutionists  in  Louisiana  have  already  robbed 
him  of  several  years  of  his  life.  He  is  not  disposed  to  be 
lenient  towards  persons  connected  with  that  cause." 
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"What  have  you  been  doing  since  you  arrived  here  on 
th  8  ruiiculouH  nH8«ion  ?  "  I  demanded  impatiently 

8aid  Nicr''"vv.'  """'^  "'"',''  ^'"''""^  ^'^  Vicmntesse," 
sam  JNick.     "We  enjoy  ourselves    n  different  wjivk      F 

thought  there  might  be  8ome  excitement  in  this  matter 
and  I  was  sadly  mistaken."  matter, 

«  ^A  H  1?^  "\^''  y^^'^^  ^^'^  *^«  Vicomtesse. 

"And  Davv,  continued  Nick,  bowing  to  me,  "aets  his 
pleasures  anci  excitement  by  extracting  n?e  from  „  v 
various  entanglements.  Well,  there  is  not  much  o  te7 
St.  Gre  and  I  were  joined  above  Natchez  by  that  little 
pig.  Citizen  Gignoux,  and  we  shot  past  De  Len  0^11  U  e 
night.  Since  then  we  have  been  permitted  to  Tleep  -  no 
more -at  various  plantations.  \Ve  have  been  waked  ud 
at  barbarous  hours  in  the  morning  and  handed  on  as  U 
were  They  were  all  fond  of  us,  but  likewise  tl?ey  were 
all  afraid  of  the  Baron.  What  day  is  to-day  ?  Mondiv  ? 
Then  It  was  on  Saturday  that  we  bst  Gignoux  "  ^  ' 

th:Lt;!TpuUr'"'^'^^  '^  has  already  soM  out  to 
"  Eh  ?  " 

"I  saw  him  in  communication  with  the  police  at  the 
Governor's  hotel  last  night,"  I  answered.        ^ 
Nick  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

Thl!!^hi^'i'  \^'^"^'  »  T^'**  Ty  "^^^  «o™e  excitement." 

Jf  doina  th  i-^'' If  •       /  ""^"i^^^.  ""^y  ^"^"«t«  didn't  think 
ot  doing  that,    he  said.     «  And  now,  what  ^  " 

"  How  did  you  get  to  this  house  ?  "  I  said. 

'  We  came  down  on  Saturday  night,  after  we  had  lost 
Gignoux  above  the  city."  J     h    ^     ^^r  we  naa  lost 

"Do  you  know  where  you  are  ?"  I  asked. 
Not  I,    said  Nick.    "  I  have  been  playing  piquet  with 
Lamarque  most  of  the  time  since  I  arrived.  ^He  is  one  of 

i&tTt''^     '"'"  ^  ^"^^  '"^^  ^"  L«"i«i-»*'  although  a 
I  thfnlT^'""'  ^^  ^"i •,  P^r^^^''^'  ^"^  ™°^^  than  a  little  deaf. 

himTn'h':  v'^r- '"'  ^^^"^^-  "^  ^^^^"«  ^°  ^-'«  ^-- 

Madame  la  Vicomtesse  looked  at  him  with  interest. 
You  are  at  Les  lies,  Nick,"  I  said;  "you  are  on  Mon- 
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sieur  de  St.  Ore's  plantation,  and  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  his  house." 

His  face  became  fjrave  all  at  once.  He  seized  me  by 
both  shoulders,  and  looked  into  my  face. 

"  You  say  that  we  are  at  Les  Ilea?"  he  repeated  slowly. 

I  nodded,  seeing  the  deception  which  Auguste  had  evi- 
dently practised  in  order  to  get  him  here.  Then  Nick 
dropped  his  arms,  went  to  the  door,  and  stood  for  a  long 
time  with  his  back  turned  to  us,  looking  out  over  the 
fields.  When  finally  he  spoke  it  was  in  the  tone  he  used 
in  anger. 

"  If  I  had  him  now,  I  think  I  would  kill  him,"  he  said. 

Auguste  had  deluded  him  in  other  things,  had  run 
away  and  deserted  him  in  a  strange  land.  But  this  mat- 
ter of  bringing  him  to  Les  lies  was  past  pardon.  It  was 
another  face  he  turned  to  the  Vicomtesse,  a  stronger  face, 
a  face  ennobled  by  a  just  anger. 

"  Madame  la  Vicomtesse,"  he  said,  "  I  have  a  vague 
notion  that  you  are  related  to  Monsieur  de  St.  Ore.  I 
give  you  my  word  of  honor  as  a  gentleman  that  I  had  no 
thought  of  trespassing  upon  him  in  any  way." 

"  Mr.  Temple,  we  were  so  sure  of  that  —  Mr.  Ritchie 
and  I — that  we  should  not  have  sought  for  you  here  other- 
wise," she  replied  quickly.  Then  she  glanced  at  me  as 
though  seeking  my  approval  for  her  next  move.  It  was 
characteristic  of  her  that  she  did  not  now  shirk  a  task 
imposed  by  her  sense  of  duty.  "We  have  little  time, 
Mr.  Temple,  and  much  to  say.  Perhaps  you  will  excuse 
us,  Lamarque,"  she  added  graciously,  in  French. 

"  Madame  la  Vicomtesse  ! "  said  the  old  man.  And, 
with  the  tact  of  his  race,  he  bowed  and  retired.  The 
Vicomtesse  seated  herself  on  one  of  the  rude  chairs,  and 
looked  at  Nick  curiously.  There  was  no  such  thing  as 
embarrassment  in  her  manner,  no  trace  of  misgiving  that 
she  would  not  move  properly  in  the  atfair.  Knowing  Nick 
as  I  did,  the  difficulty  of  the  task  appalled  me,  for  no  man 
was  likelier  than  he  to  fly  off  at  a  misplaced  word. 

Her  beginning  was  so  bold  that  I  held  my  breath,  know- 
ing full  well  as  I  did  that  she  had  chosen  the  very  note. 
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"  Sit  down,  Mr.  Temple,"  she  said.  ♦♦  I  wish  to  speak  to 
you  about  your  mother." 

He  stopped  like  a  man  who  had  been  struck,  straight- 
ened, and  stared  at  her  as  though  ho  had  not  taken  her 
meaning.     Then  he  swung  on  me. 

"  Your  mother  is  in  New  Orleans,"  I  said.  "  I  would 
have  told  you  in  Louisville  had  you  given  me  the  chance." 

"It  IS  an  interesting  piece  of  news,  David,"  he  answered, 
"which  you  might  have  spared  me.  Mrs.  Temple  did  not 
think  herself  necessary  to  my  welfare  when  I  was  young, 
and  now  I  have  learned  to  live  without  her." 

"  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  expiation.  Monsieur  ?  "  said 
the  Vicomtesse. 

"Madame,"  he  said,  "she  made  me  what  I  am,  and  when 
I  might  have  redeemed  myself  she  came  between  me  and 
happiness." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  Vicomtesse,  "  have  you  ever  con- 
sidered her  sufferings  ?  " 

He  looked  at  the  Vicomtesse  with  a  new  interest.  She 
was  not  so  far  beyond  his  experience  as  mine. 

"  Her  sufferings  ?  "  he  repeated,  and  smiled. 

"  Madame  la  Vicomtesse  should  know  them,"  I  inter- 
rupted ;  and  without  htciding  her  glance  of  protest  I  con- 
tinued, "  It  is  she  who  has  cared  for  Mrs.  Temple." 

"  You,  Madame  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Do  not  deny  your  own  share  in  it,  Mr.  Ritchie,"  she 
answered.  "As  for  me.  Monsieur,"  she  went  on,  turning 
to  Nick,  "I  have  done  nothing  that  was  not  selfish.  I 
have  been  in  the  world,  I  have  lived  my  life,  misfortunes 
have  come  upon  me  too.  My  visits  to  your  mother  have 
been  to  me  a  comfort,  a  pleasure,  —  for  she  is  a  rare  per- 
son." ^ 

"I  have  never  found  her  so,  Madame,"  he  said  briefly. 

"I  am  sure  it  is  your  misfortune  rather  than  your 
fault,  Mr.  Temple.  It  is  because  you  do  not  know  her 
now." 

Again  he  looked  at  me,  puzzled,  uneasv,  like  a  man  who 
would  run  if  he  could.  But  by  a  kind  of  fascination  his 
eyes  went  back  to  this  woman  who  dared  a  subject  sore 
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to  the  touch— who  pressed  it  gently,  but  with  determi- 
nation, never  doubting  her  powers,  yet  with  a  kindness  and 
^mpathy  of  tone  which  few  women  of  the  world  possess. 
Ihe  Vicomtesse  began  to  speak  again,  evenly,  gently. 

"  Mr.  Temple,"  said  she,  "  I  am  merely  going  to  tell  you 
some  things  which  I  am  sure  you  do  not  know,  and  when 
1  have  finished  I  shall  not  appeal  to  you.  It  would  be  use- 
less for  me  to  try  to  influence  vou,  and  from  what  Mr. 
Kitchie  and  others  have  told  me  of  your  character  I  am  sure 
that  no  influence  will  be  necessary.  And,"  she  added, 
with  a  smile,  "  it  would  be  much  more  comfortable  for  us 
both  if  you  sat  down." 

He  obeyed  her  without  a  word.  No  wonder  Madame 
la  Vicomtesse  had  had  an  influence  at  court. 

"  There  1  "  she  said.  "  If  any  reference  I  am  about  to 
make  gives  you  pain,  I  am  sorry."  She  paused  briefly. 
"After  Mr.  Ritchie  took  your  mother  from  here  to  New 
Orleans,  some  five  years  ago,  she  rented  a  little  house  in 
the  Rue  Bourbon  with  a  screen  of  yellow  and  red  tiles  at 
the  edge  of  the  roof.  It  is  on  the  south  side,  next  to  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  St.  Philippe.  There  she  lives  absolutely 
alone,  except  for  a  servant.  Mr.  Clark,  who  has  charge 
of  her  affairs,  was  the  only  person  she  allowed  to  visit  her. 
For  her  pride,  however  misplaced,  and  for  her  spirit  we 
must  all  admire  her.  The  friend  who  discovered  where 
she  was,  who  went  to  her  and  implored  Mrs.  Temple  to  let 
her  stay,  she  refused." 

"The  friend?"  he  repeated  in  a  low  tone.  I  scarcely 
dared  to  glance  at  the  Vicomtesse. 

"  Yes,  it  was  Antoinette,"  she  answered.  He  did  not 
reply,  but  his  eyes  fell.  "Antoinette  went  to  her,  would 
have  comforted  her,  would  have  cared  for  her,  but  your 
mother  sent  her  away.  P'or  five  years  she  has  lived  there, 
Mr.  Temple,  alone  with  her  p;.  :t;,  alone  with  her  sorrow 
and  remorse.  You  must  draw  the  picture  for  yourself. 
If  the  world  has  a  more  terrible  punishment,  I  have  not 
heard  of  it.  And  when,  some  months  ago,  I  came,  and 
Antoinette  sent  me  to  her  —  " 

"  Sent  you  to  her  I  "  he  said,  raising  his  head  quickly. 
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"  Under  another  name  than  my  own,"  Helene  continued, 
apparently  taking  no  notice  of  his  interruption.  She 
leaned  toward  him  and  her  voice  faltered.  "1  found  your 
mother  dying." 

He  said  nothing,  but  got  to  his  feet  and  walked  slowly 
to  the  door,  where  he  stood  looking  out  again.  I  felt  for 
him,  I  would  have  gone  to  him  then  had  it  not  been 
for  the  sense  in  me  that  Helene  did  not  wish  it.  As  for 
Heldne,  she  sat  waiting  for  him  to  turn  back  to  her,  and 
at  length  he  did. 

"Yes?  "he  said. 

"  It  is  her  heart,  Mr.  Temple,  that  we  fear  the  most. 
Last  night  I  thought  the  end  had  come.  It  cannot 
be  verv  far  away  now.  Sorrow  and  remorse  have  killed 
her,  Monsieur.  The  one  thing  that  she  has  prayed  for 
through  the  long  nights  is  that  she  might  see  you  once 
again  and  obtain  your  forgiveness.  God  Himself  does  not 
withhold  forgiveness,  Mr.  Temple,"  said  the  Vicomtesse, 
gently.    "  Shall  any  of  us  presume  to?  " 

A  spasm  of  pain  crossed  his  face,  and  then  his  expression 
hardened. 

"I  might  have  beer,  a  useful  mr.n,"  he  said;  "she 
ruined  my  life  —  " 

"  And  you  will  allow  her  to  ruin  the  rest  of  it?"  asked 
the  Vicomtesse. 

He  stared  at  her. 

"If  you  do  not  go  to  her  and  forgive  her,  you  wiU 
remember  it  until  you  die,"  she  said. 

He  sank  down  on  the  chair  opposite  to  her,  his  head 
bowed  into  his  hands,  his  elbows  on  the  table  among  the 
cards.  At  length  I  went  and  laid  my  hands  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  at  my  touch  he  started.  Then  he  did  a 
singular  thing,  an  impulsive  thing,  characteristic  of  the 
old  Nick  I  had  known.  He  reached  across  the  table  and 
seized  the  hand  of  Madame  la  Vicomtesse.  She  did  not 
resist,  and  her  smile  I  shall  always  remember.  It  was  the 
smile  of  a  woman  who  has  suffered,  and  understands. 

"  I  will  go  to  her,  Madame  I  "  he  said,  springing  to  his 
feet.     "  I  will  go  to  her.     I  —  1  was  wrong." 
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She  rose,  too,  he  Btill  clinging  to  her  hand,  she  still 
umeiwting.     His  eye  full  u|K)n  me. 

"  Where  is  my  hat,  Duvy  ?  "  he  asked. 

Tho  Vioomtt^sHe  withdrew  her  hand  and  looked  at  me. 

"  Alivs,  it  iH  not  quit*  mo  simple  as  that,  Mr.  Temple," 
she  said  ;  "  Mousit  ur  do  Carondelet  has  first  to  be  reckoned 
with." 

"She  is  dying,  you  my?  then  I  will  go  to  her.  After 
that  Monsii'ur  de  Carondelet  mnv  throw  me  into  prison, 
may  hang  mo,  may  do  anything  he  chooses,  liut  1  will 
go  to  her." 

I  glanced  anxiously  at  the  Vicomtesse,  well  knowing 
how  wilful  he  was  when  aroused.  A<lmiratioh  was  in  her 
eyes,  seeing  that  h(  was  heedless  of  ins  own  danger. 

"You  would  noi  get  through  the  gates  of  the  city, 
fl.onsieur  le  Baron  requires  passports  now."  she  said. 

At  that  he  began  to  pace  the  little  room,  his  hands 
clenched. 

"  I  could  use  your  passport,  Davy,"  he  cried.  "  Let 
me  have  it." 

"Pardon  me,  Mr.  Temple,  I  do  not  think  you  could," 
said  the  Vicomtesse.  I  flushed.  1  suppose  the  remark 
was  not  to  be  resisted. 

"  Then  I  will  go  to-night,"  h^  said,  with  determination. 
"It  will  be  no  trouble  to  steal  into  the  city.  You  say 
the  house  has  yellow  and  red  tiles,  and  is  near  the  Rue 
St.  Philippe?" 

Heldne  laid  her  fingers  on  his  arm 

"Listen,  Monsieur,  there  is  a  better  way,"  she  said. 
"Monsieur  le  Baron  is  doubtless  very  angry  with  you, 
and  I  am  sure  that  this  is  chiefly  because  he  does  not 
know  you.  For  instance,  if  some  one  were  to  tell  him 
that  you  are  a  straightforward,  courageous  young  man,  i 
gentleman  with  an  unquenchable  taste  for  danger,  that 
vou  are  not  a  low-born  adventurer  and  intriguer,  that  you 
have  nothing  in  particular  against  his  government,  he 
might  not  be  quite  so  angry.  Pardon  me  if  I  say  that  he 
18  not  disposed  to  take  your  expedition  any  more  "seriously 
than  18  your  own  Federal  government.     The  little  Baron 
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{■  irascible,  choleno,  stern,  or  else  good-natured,  pood. 
noarttJ,and  cbaritahle,  ju«t  as  one  hai>imi»  to  take  him. 
As  we  say  in  tranco,  ,t  is  not  well  to  Mtrike  flint  and  steel 
in  his  presence.  He  might  blow  up  un.l  dentroy  one. 
Sunpose  Home  one  were  to  go  to  Monsieur  du  Curondelot 
and  tell  hwn  what  a  really  eHtimahle  person  you  are,  and 
as«ure  him  that  you  will  go  «,uietly  oul  of  hin  province  a 
the  first  opportunity,  and  be  goml,  ho  fur  as  l.e  i^  <M,n 
cerned,  forever  after?    Mark  me,  I  merely  say  LpoTe. 

have  heard.     But  supimse  a  person  whom  I  have  r.'asoi 
to  believe  he  likes  and  trust,  and  respects,  a  person  who 

ZtT  '^''^*"'''  """"^^  ^^  '"  lam  i;/rcu  an 

"And  where  is  such  a  person  to  be  found,"  said  Nick 
amused  in  spite  of  himself.  saia  wick, 

Madame  la  Vicomtesse  courtesied. 

"  Monsieur,  she  is  before  you,"  she  said. 

"  EgaJ/'  he  cried,  "  do  you  mean  to  say,  Madame  that 
you  will  go  to  the  Baron  on  my  behalf  v  -^  ^""*"«'  ^^a' 

"As  soon  as  I  ever  get  to  town,"  she  said.  "  He  will 
have  to  be  waked  from  his  siesta,  and  he  does  not  like 

u  But  he  will  forgive  you,"  said  Nick,  quick  as  a  flash. 
Vicomtes^tl^  ^^^^^^  ^"  ^^''^""^  ^®  ^^^^'"  ^'^   Madame  la 

if  he^'didn't  ""^^  ^'^^'  "^^  '^"'^^'^  '"''^  ^  ^®®^  ^""^  ^^^"^ 

At  that  the  Vicomtesse  laughed,  and  her  eye  rested 

judicially  on  me.     I  was  standing  rather  glumly,  I  fear. 

m  the  corner.  o        ^ »  » 

"  Are  you  going  to  take  him  with  you  ?  "  said  Nick. 
I  was  thinking  of  it,"  said  the  Vicomtesse.     "Mr. 
Kitchie  knows  you,  and  he  is  such  a  reliable  and  reputable 

Nick  bowed. 

"You  should  have  seen  him  marching  in  a  Jacobin 
procession,  Madame,"  he  said. 

"  He  follows  his  friends  into  strange  places,"  she  retorted. 
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"  And  now,  Mr.  Temple,"  iiho  addud,  "  may  we  truat  you  to 
stay  here  with  Lamanjue  until  you  have  wt>rd  from  ua?" 

"  You  know  I  cannot  utay  here,"  he  cried. 

"  And  why  not,  MouMieur  ?  " 

••  If  I  were  captured  here,  I  nhould  get  MonHieur  de  St. 
Gre  into  trouble  ;  and  l)e8id»'M,"  he  imid,  with  a  touch  at 
coldncsa,  "  I  cannot  be  beholden  to  Moudiour  de  St.  Ore. 
I  cannot  remain  on  his  land." 

"Ah  for  getting  Monsieur  de  St.  Ore  into  trouble,  hin 
own  Mon  could  not  involve  him  with  the  Haron,"  aiiHwered 
Madame  la  Vicomtesue.  "  And  it  seems  to  me.  Monsieur, 
that  vou  are  already  so  far  beholden  to  Monsieur  do  St. 
(ire  that  you  cannot  quibble  about  going  a  little  more  into 
his  debt.  Couje,  Mr.  Temple,  how  has  Monsieur  de  St. 
Ore  ever  offended  you  ?  " 

"Madame  —  "  he  began. 

"Monsieur,"  she  said,  with  an  air  not  to  be  denied, 
"  I  believe  I  can  discern  a  point  of  honor  as  well  as  you. 
I  fail  to  see  that  vou  have  a  case." 

He  was  indeed  no  match  for  her.  He  turned  to  me 
appealingly,  his  brows  bent,  but  I  had  no  mind  to  meddle. 
He  swung  back  to  her. 

♦♦  But  Madame  —  I  "  he  cried. 

She  was  arranging  the  cards  neatly  on  the  table. 

"  Monsieur,  you  are  tiresome,"  she  said.  "  What  ia  it 
now?" 

He  took  a  step  toward  her,  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  his 
voice  shaking.  But,  true  to  himself,  he  spoke  plainly. 
As  for  me,  I  looked  on  frightened,  —  as  though  watchiucj 
a  contest,  —  almost  agape  to  see  what  a  clever  womaii 
could  do. 

"  There  is  —  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Gre  —  " 

"  Yes,  there  is  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Gre,"  repeated  the 
Vicoratesse,  toying  with  the  cards. 

His  face  lighted,  though  his  lips  twitched  with  pain. 

"She  is  still  — " 

"  She  is  still  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Gre,  Monsieur,  if  that 
is  what  you  mean." 

"  And  what  will  she  think  if  I  stay  here  ?  " 
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Ah.  i\o  you  cftr«  what  i.h«*  thiiik«,  Mr.  Temi)l«  ?  "  Maid 
the  V  icomtfHi**.,  raiding  her  hea<t  qiackly.  »  From  what  I 
httve  hfttril,  I  whoultl  not  have  thought  you  couUi." 

»♦  Gmi  help  iii«,"  \w  HUHwered  Hiu.ply.  »  I  do  care." 

Helene'ii  i.yes  noftei.ed  an  she  looked  at  him.  and  my 
pride  ui  him  wan  never  greater  than  at  that  m.>ment. 

"Mr.  Iemplt.."»heiiaid  gently,  "  remain       -ere  you  are 
and  huve  faith  in  uh.     I  bt.gin  to  «co  no'A      uv  -  ou  are  ho 
fortunate  in  your  friomU."     Her  ghuic  -i,-  ^V).-     .,^    f 
iniitant  on  me.    "  Mr.  Ritchie  and  I  will       i,.  %,..,.  •  »rln  \ 
talk  to  the  Haron.  and  Mend  Andre  at  .,i..  r-  u  itl.  a  .u.*».ul'. 
If  It  i«  in  our  i>owt«r,  you  Mhall  see  y  .;.    v.tl.o   vtr    soon 

hhe  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  anc  li.t  ixi-it  .md  ^ 
reverently,  with  an  ease  I  envied.     :;.,  foiU..»H(,  „ 
door.    And  when  the  VicomtcHMe  na  1  -o  ►•   i  H 
down  the  path  she  looked  at  him  over  h.  i  sh  u.dc 

"Do  not  despair,  Mr.  Temple,"  she  saio. 

It  was  an  answer  to  a  yearning  in  his  face.     .  u-  l. ipped 
me  by  the  shoulders.  **   ^^ 

..A   ,°?,  ^^®**  ^°"'.  ^*^y'"  ^®  whispered,  and    added, 
**  God  bless  you  both." 

I  overtook  her  where  the  path  ran  into  the  forest's 
shade,  and  for  a  long  while  I  walked  after  her,  not  break 
mg  her  silence,  mv  eyes  upon  her,  a  strange  throbbing  in 
my  forehead  which  I  did  not  heed.  At  last,  when  the 
iKjrfumes  of  the  flowers  tcld  us  we  were  nearing  the 
garden,  she  turned  to  me. 

"  I  like  Mr.  Temple,"  she  said,  again. 

"  He  is  an  honest  gentleman,"  I  answered. 

"  One  meet«  very  few  o'  them,"  she  said,  speaking  in 
a  low  \oice.  "  You  and  I  will  go  to  the  Governor.  And 
after  that,  have  you  any  idea  where  you  will  go  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  replied,  troubled  by  her  regard. 

"  Then  I  will  tcl'  you.  I  intend  to  send  you  to  Madame 
bravois  8,  and  she  will  compel  vou  to  go  to  bed  and  rest. 
1  do  not  mean  to  allow  you  to  kill  yourself." 
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The  sun  beat  down  mercilessly  on  thatch  and  terrace, 
the  yellow  walls  flunpf  back  the  quivering  heat,  as  Madame 
la  Vicomtesse  and  I  walked  through  the  empty  streets 
towards  the  (irovernor's  house.  We  were  followed  by 
Andre  and  Madanie's  maid.  The  sleepy  orderly  started 
up  from  under  the  archway  at  our  approach,  bowed  pro- 
foundly to  Madame,  looked  askance  at  me,  and  declared, 
with  a  thousand  regrets,  that  Monsieur  le  Baron  was 
having  his  siesta. 

"  Then  you  will  wake  him,"  said  Madame  la  Vicomtesse. 

Wake  Monsieur  le  Baron  !  Bueno  Dios,  did  Madame 
understand  what  it  meant  to  wake  his  Excellency  ?  His 
Excellency  would  at  first  be  angry,  no  doubt.  Angry  ? 
As  an  Andalusian  bull,  Madame.  Once,  when  his  Excel- 
lency had  first  come  to  the  province,  he,  the  orderly,  had 
presumed  to  awake  him. 

''''Assez!"  said  Madame,  so  suddenly  that  the  man 
straightened  and  looked  at  her  again.  "  You  will  wake 
Monsieur  le  Baron,  and  tell  him  that  Madame  la  Vicom- 
tesse d'lvry-le-Tour  has  something  of  importance  to  say 
to  him." 

Madame  had  the  air,  and  a  title  carried  with  a  Spanish 
soldier  in  New  Orleans  in  those  days.  The  orderly  fairly 
swept  the  ground  and  led  us  through  a  court  where  the 
sun  drew  bewildering  hot  odors  from  the  fruits  and  flowers, 
into  a  darkened  room  which  was  the  Baron's  cabinet.  I 
remember  it  vaguely,  for  my  head  was  hot  and  throbbing 
from  my  exertions  in  suoh  a  climate.  It  was  a  new  room, 
—  the   hotel   being   newly  built,  —  with   white   walls,  a 
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picture  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  and  the  royal  arms  of 
Spain,  a  map  of  Louisiana,  anotlier  of  New  Orleans 
fortified,  some  walnut  chairs,  a  desk  with  ink  and  sand 
and  a  seal,  and  a  window,  the  elosed  lattice  shutters  of 
which  showed  streaks  of  light  green  light.  These  tloubt- 
less  opened  on  the  Royal  Road  and  looked  across  tiie 
levee  esplanade  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  Madame 
la  Vicomtesse  seated  herself,  an<l  with  a  gesture  which 
was  an  order  bade  me  do  likewise. 

"  He  will  be  angry,  the  dear  Haron,"  she  said.  "  He  is 
harassed  to  death  with  republics.  No  offence,  Mr.  Ritchie. 
He  is  up  at  dawn  looking  to  the  forts  and  palisades  to 
guard  against  such  foolish  enterprises  as  tliis  of  Mr. 
Temple's.  And  to  be  waked  out  of  a  well-earned  siesta 
—  to  save  a  gentleman  who  has  come  hero  to  make  things 
unpleasant  for  him  —  is  carrying  a  joke  a  little  far. 
Mai$  —  que  voulez-vous  ?  " 

She  gave  a  little  shrug  to  her  slim  shoulders  as  she 
smiled  at  me,  and  she  seemed  not  a  whit  disturbed  con- 
cerning the  conversation  with  his  Excelh-ncy.  I  wondered 
whether  this  were  birth,  or  training,  or  both,  or  a  natural 
ability  to  cope  with  affuirs.  The  women  of  her  order  had 
long  been  used  to  intercede  with  sovereigns,  to  play  a 
part  in  matters  of  state.  Suddenly  1  became  aware  that 
she  was  looking  at  me. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of  ?  "  she  demanded,  and  con- 
tinued without  waiting  for  a  reply,  "you  strange  man." 

"I  was  thinking  how  odd  it  was,"  I  replied,  "that  I 
should  have  known  you  all  these  years  by  a  portrait,  that 
we  should  finally  be  thrown  together,  and  that  you  should 
be  so  exactly  like  the  person  I  had  supposed  you  to  be." 

She  lowered  her  eyes,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  take 
offence.     I  meant  none. 

"  And  you,"  she  answered,  "  are  continually  reminding 
me  of  an  Englishman  I  knew  when  I  was  a  girl.  He  was 
a  very  queer  person  to  be  attached  to  the  Embassy,  —  not 
a  courtier,  but  a  serious,  literal  person  like  you,  Mr.  Ritchie, 
and  he  resembled  you  very  much.  1  was  very  fond  of 
him." 
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"  And  —  what  became  of  him  ?  "  I  asked.     Other  ques- 
tions rose  to  my  lips,  but  I  put  them  down. 

}i,l\     "^^/i/^^i.r"'"  'V.  *^"«^e'-«<i'  bending  forward   a 
little.      "He  did  something  which  I  believe  you  micht 
Have  done.     A  certain  Marquis  spoke  lightly  of  a  lady 
an  Englishwoman  at  our  court,  and  my  Englishman  ran 
mm  through  one  morning  at  Versailles.*^ 

She  paused,  and  I  saw^hat  her  breath  was  comin?  more 
quickly  at  the  remembrance.  *^ 

"  And  then  ? ' 

"He  fled  to  England.  He  was  a  younger  son,  and  poor. 
But  his  King  heard  of  the  affair,  had  it  investigatedUnd 
restored  him  to  the  service.  I  have  never  seen  him  siice," 
she  said,  "  but  I  have  often  thought  of  him.  There,"  she 
added,  after  a  silence,  with  a  lightness  which  seemed 
assumed,  "I  have  given  you  a  romance.  How  long  the 
iJaron  takes  to  dress  !  ° 

At  that  moment  there  were  footsteps  in  the  court-yard, 
and  the  orderly  appeared  at  the  door,  saluting,  and  speak- 
ing in  Spanish.  *^ 

"  His  Excellency  the  Goyernor  I " 

ir.^,V.T'r!if  Madame  was  courtesying  and  I  was  bow- 
ing  to  the  httle  man.  He  was  in  uniform,  his  face  per- 
spinng  m  the  creases,  his  plump  calves  stretching  his 

Tnd  b«t^  S^^^V*^!^":...^^^^^™^  ^^*«»d«d  her  hand 
and  he  kissed  it,  albeit  he  did  not  bend  easily.  He  spoke 
m  trench,  and  his  voice  betrayed  the  fact  that  his  temper 
Fkndere      ^^^'"^  '*^  ^^'^^'     ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  »  native  of 

f»,r'^?r^A't*i'*PP^  circumstance  do  I  owe  the  honor  of 
this  visit,  Madame  la  ^'^icomtesse  ?  "  he  asked 

"  To  a  woman's  whim.  Monsieur  le  Baron,"  she  answered, 
for  a  man  would  not  have  dared  to  disturb  you.  May  I  pre- 
sent to  your  Excellency,  Mr.  David  Ritchie  of  Kentucky^' 

His  Excellency  bowed  stiffly,  looked  at  me  with  no 
pretence  of  pleasure,  and  I   had  had  sufficient  dealings 

ri"^"f  v-'^'!'''^  *^^*'  ^"  *^^^  ^^°^i»ff  conversation,  the 
overflow  of  his  temper  would  be  poured  upon  me.  His 
nrst  sensation  was  surprise. 
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"  ^?  American  ! "  he  said,  in  a  tone  that  implied  re- 
proach to  Madame  la  VicomtesHe  for  having  fallen  into 
such  comDany.  "  Ah,"  he  cried,  breathing  hard  in  the 
manner  of  stout  peonle,  "I  remember  you  came  down 
with  Monsieur  Vigo,  Monsieur,  did  you  not  ^  " 

It  wan  my  turn  to  be  surprised.  If  the  Baron  took  a 
like  cognizance  of  all  my  countrymen  who  came  to  New 
Urleans,  he  was  a  busy  man  indeed. 

"  Yes,  your  Excellency,"  I  answered. 

"  And  you  are  a  Federalist  ?  "  he  said,  though  petulantly. 

"I  am,  your  Lxcellency."  -^ 

"  Is  your  nation  to  overrun  the  earth  ?"  said  the  Baron. 
-  Every  morning  when  I  ri.le  through  the  streets  it  seems 
wu  me  that  more  Americans  have  come.  Pardieu,  I  declare 
every  day  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  Americans,  I  should 
have  ten  years  more  of  life  ahead  of  me."  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  glance  at  Madame  la  Vicoratesse. 
Her  eyes,  half  closed,  betrayed  an  amusement  that  was 
scarce  repressed. 

,•1  '?T®;  Monsieur  le  Baron,"  she  said,  "you  and  I  have 
like  beliefs  upon  most  matters.  We  have  both  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  people  who  have  mistaken  a  fiend  for  a 
Lady. 

"  You  would  have  me  believe,  Madame,"  the  Baron  put 
in,  with  a  wit  I  had  not  thought  in  him,  "  that  Mr.  Ritchie 
knows  a  lady  when  he  sees  one.    I  can  readily  believe  it." 

Madame  laughed. 

"He  at  least  has  a  negative  knowledge,"  she  replied. 
"And  he  has  brought  into  New  Orleans  no  coins,  boxes, 
or  clocks  against  your  Excellency's  orders  with  the  image 
and  superscription  of  the  Goddess  in  whose  name  all 
things  are  done.  He  has  not  sung  '  Ca  Ira  '  at  the  theatres, 
and  he  detests  the  tricolored  cockades  as  much  as  you  do." 

The  Baron  laughed  in  spite  of  himself,  and  began  to 
thaw.  There  was  a  little  more  friendliness  in  his  next 
glance  at  me. 

"  What  images  have  you  brought  in,  Mr.  Ritchie  ?  "  he 
asked.  "  We  all  worship  the  sex  in  some  form,  however 
misplaced  our  notions  of  it." 
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There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  Vi- 
comtesse,  he  was  trying  to  be  penial,  and  that  bis  remark 
was  a  purely  random  one.  But  the  roots  of  my  hair  seemed 
to  have  taken  fire.  I  saw  the  Baron  as  in  a  phiss,  darkly. 
But  I  kept  my  head,  principally  because  the  situation  had 
elements  of  danger. 

"  The  image  of  Madame  la  Vicomtesse,  Monsieur,"  I  said. 

"i)am«/"  exclaimed  his  Excellency,  eying  me  with  a 

new  interest,  "I  did  not  suspect  you  of  being  a  courtier." 

"  No  more  he  is,  Monsieur  )e  Baron,"  said  the  Vicomtesse, 

"for  he  speaks  the  truth." 

His  Excellency  looked  blank.  As  for  me,  I  held  my 
breath,  wondering  what  coup  Madame  was  meditating. 

"Mr.  Ritchie  brought  down  from  Kentucky  a  miniature 
of  me  by  Boze,  that  was  painted  in  a  costume  I  once  wore 
atChantilly." 

"  Comment !  diable,''  exclaimed  the  Baron.  "  And  how 
did  such  a  thing  get  into  Kentucky,  Madame  ?  " 

"  You  have  brought  me  to  the  point,"  she  replied, 
"which  is  no  small  triumph  for  your  Excellency.  Mr. 
Ritchie  bought  the  miniature  from  that  moat  estimable  of 
my  relations,  Monsieur  Auguste  de  St.  Gre." 

The  Baron  sat  down  and  began  to  fan  himself.  He  even 
grew  a  little  purple.  He  looked  at  Madame,  sputtered, 
and  I  began  to  think  that,  if  he  didn't  relieve  himself,  his 
head  might  blow  off.  As  for  the  Vicomtesse,  she  wore  an 
ingenuous  air  of  detachment,  and  seemed  supremely  un- 
conscious of  the  volcano  by  her  side. 

"So,  Madame,"  cried  the  Governor  at  length,  after  I 
know  not  what  repressions,  "  you  have  come  here  in  behalf 
of  that  — of  Auguste  de  St.  Gre  !  " 

"So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Monsieur,"  answered  the 
Vicomtesse,  calmly,  "you  may  hang  Auguste,  put  him  in 
prison,  drown  him,  or  do  anything  you  like  with  him." 

"  God  help  me,"  said  the  poor  man,  searching  for  his 
handkerchief,  and  utterly  confounded,  "why  is  it  you 
have  come  to  me,  then  ?  Why  did  you  wake  me  up  ?  "  he 
added,  so  far  forgetting  himself. 

"  I  came  in  behalf  of  the  gentleman  who  had  the  indis- 
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cretion  to  accompany  Auguste  to  Louisiana,"  she  continued, 
"in  behalf  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Temple,  who  is  a  cousin  of 
Mr.  Ritchie." 

The  Uaron  started  abruptly  from  his  chair. 

"  I  have  heard  of  him,"  he  cried ;  "  Madame  knows  where 
he  18  ?  " 

"  I  know  where  he  is.  It  is  that  which  I  came  to  tell 
your  Excellency." 

"iTetn.'"  said  his  Excellency,  again  nonplussed.  "You 
came  to  tell  me  where  he  is  ?    And  where  the  —  the  other 
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'^  Parfaitement,"  said  Madame.     "  But  before  I  tell  you 
where  they  are,  I  wish  to  tell  you  something  about  Mr 
Temple." 

"  Madame,  I  know  something  of  him  already,"  said  the 
Baron,  impatiently. 

"  Ah,"  said  she,  "  from  Gignoux.  And  what  do  you 
hear  from  Gignoux  ?  " 

This  was  another  shock,  under  which  the  Baron  fairly 
staggered. 

''DiabUf  is  Madame  la  Vicomtesse  in  the  plot?"  he 
cried.     "  What  does  Madame  know  of  Gignoux  ?  " 

Madame's  manner  suddenly  froze. 

"  I  am  likely  to  be  in  the  plot.  Monsieur."  she  said.  "  I 
am  likely  to  be  in  a  plot  which  has  for  its  furtherance  that 
abominable  anarchy  which  deprived  me  of  my  home  and 
estates,  of  my  relatives  and  friends  and  my  sovereign." 

"A  thousand  pardons,  Madame  la  Vicomtesse,"  said  the 
B>»ron,  more  at  sea  than  ever.  "  I  have  had  much  to  do 
these  last  years,  and  the  heat  and  the  Republicans  have 
got  on  my  temper.  Will  Madame  la  Vicomtesse  prav 
explain  ?  "  -^ 

"I  was  about  to  do  so  when  your  Excellency  inter- 
rupted," said  Madame.  "  You  see  before  you  Mr.  Ritchie, 
hamster,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  whose  character  of 
sobriety,  dependence,  and  ability"  (there  was  a  little 
gleam  m  her  eye  as  she  gave  me  this  array  of  virtues) 
"can  be  perfectly  established.  When  he  came  to  New 
Orleans  some  years  ago  he  brought  letters  to  Monsieur  de 
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St.  Gre  from  Monsieur  Gratiot  and  Colonel  Chouteau  of 
St.  Louis,  and  he  is  known  to  Mr.  Clark  and  to  Monsieur 
Vigo.  He  is  a  Federalist,  as  you  know,  and  hat  no  sym- 
pathy  with  the  Jacohins." 

"J^A  bitn,  Mr.  Ritchie,"  said  the  Baron,  getting  his 
breath,  "you  are  fortunate  in  your  advocate.  Madame  la 
Viconitesse  neglected  to  say  that  she  was  your  friend,  the 
greatest  of  all  recommendations  in  my  eyes." 

"  You  are  delightful,  Monsieur  le  Baron,"  said  the 
Vicomtesse. 

"Perhaps  Mr.  Ritchie  can  tell  me  something  of  this 
expedition,"  said  the  Baron,  his  eyes  growing  smaller  as 
he  looked  at  me. 

"  Willingly,"  I  answered.  "  Although  I  know  that  your 
Excellency  is  well  informed,  and  that  Monsieur  Vigo  has 
doubtless  given  you  many  of  the  details  that  I  know." 

He  interrupted  tne  with  a  grunt. 

"  You  Americana  are  clever  people.  Monsieur,"  he  said ; 
"you  contrive  to  jombine  shrewdness  with  frankness." 

"If  I  had  ai  thing  to  hide  from  your  Excellency,  I 
should  not  be  h  -e,"  I  answered.  "The  expedition,  as 
you  know,  has  been  as  much  of  a  farce  as  Citizen  Genet's 
commissions.  But  it  has  been  a  sad  farce  to  me,  inasmuch 
as  it  involves  the  ^onor  of  my  old  friend  and  Colonel, 
General  Clark,  and    he  safety  of  my  cousin,  Mr.  Temple." 

"  So  you  were  with  Clark  in  Illinois  ?  "  said  the  Baron, 
craftily.  "  Pardon  an .  Mr.  Ritchie,  but  I  should  have 
said  that  you  are  too  young." 

"  Monsieur  Vigo  will  tell  you  that  I  was  the  drummer 
boy  of  the  regiment,  and  a  sort  of  ward  of  the  Colonel's. 
I  used  to  clean  his  guns  and  cook  his  food." 

"And  you  did  not  see  fit  to  follow  your  Colonel  to 
Louisiana  ? "  said  his  Excellency,  for  he  had  been  trained 
in  a  service  of  suspicion. 

"  General  Clark  is  not  what  he  was,"  I  replied,  chafing  a 
little  at  his  manner  ;  "  your  Excellency  knows  that,  and 
I  put  loyalty  to  my  government  before  friendship.  And 
I  might  remind  your  Excellency  that  I  am  neither  an 
adventurer  nor  a  fool." 
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The  little  Baron  surprised  me  by  laughing.  His  irrita- 
bility and  his  good  nature  ran  in  streaks. 

»'  There  is  no  occasion  to,  Mr.  Ritchie,"  ho  answered. 
♦'  I  have  seen  something  of  men  in  ray  time.  In  wl\ich 
category  do  you  place  your  cousin,  Mr.  Temple  /  " 

"  If  a  love  of  travel  and  excitement  and  danger  consti- 
tutes an  adventurer,  Mr.  Temple  is  such,'  I  said.  "  Fortu- 
nately the  main  spur  of  the  adventurer's  character  is 
lacking  in  his  case.  I  refer  to  the  desire  for  money.  Mr. 
Temple  has  an  annuity  from  his  father's  estate  in  Chm  les- 
ton  which  puts  him  beyond  the  pale  of  the  fortune-seeker, 
and  I  firmly  believe  that  if  your  Excellency  sees  fit  to 
allow  him  to  leave  the  province,  and  if  certain  disquieting 
elements  can  be  removed  from  his  life"  (I  glanced  at  the 
Vicomtesse),  "he  will  settle  down  and  become  a  useful 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  As  much  as  I  dislike  to 
submit  to  a  stranger  private  details  in  the  life  of  a  mem- 
ber of  my  family,  I  feel  that  I  must  tell  your  Excellency 
something  of  Mr.  Temple's  career,  in  order  that  you  may 
know  that  restlessness  and  the  thirst  for  adventure  were 
the  only  motives  that  led  him  into  this  foolish  undertaking. " 

"Pray  proceed,  Mr.  Ritchie,"  said  the  Baron. 

I  was  surprised  not  to  find  him  more  restless,  and  in 
addition  the  glance  of  approbation  which  the  Vicomtesse 
gave  me  spurred  me  on.  However  distasteful,  I  hid  the 
sense  to  see  that  I  must  hold  nothing  back  of  which  his 
Excellency  might  at  any  time  become  cognizant,  and 
therefore  I  told  him  as  briefly  as  possible  Nick's  story, 
leaving  out  only  the  episode  with  Antoinette.  When  I 
came  to  the  relation  of  the  affairs  which  occurred  at  Les 
lies  five  years  before  and  told  his  Excellency  that  Mrs. 
Temple  had  since  been  living  in  the  Rue  Bourbon  as  Mrs. 
Olive,  unknown  to  her  son,  the  Baron  broke  in  upon  me. 

"  So  the  mystery  of  that  woman  is  cleared  at  last,"  he 
said,  and  turned  to  the  Vicomtesse  "I  have  learned 
that  you  have  been  a  frequent  visitor,  Madame." 

''  Not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  in  Louisiana  that 
your  Excellency  does  not  hear  of  it,"  she  answered. 

"  And  Gignoux  ?  "  he  said,  speaking  to  me  again. 
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"  As  I  told  you,  Monsieur  le  Baron,"  I  answered,  "  I 
have  come  to  New  Orleans  at  a  personal  sacrifice  to  induce 
my  cousin  to  abandon  this  matter,  aitd  I  went  out  last 
evening  to  try  to  get  word  of  him."  This  was  not 
strictly  true.  *'I  saw  Monsieur  Gignoux  in  conference 
with  some  of  your  officers  who  came  out  of  this  aotel." 

"  You  have  sharp  eyes.  Monsieur,"  he  remarked. 

"I  suspected  the  man  when  I  met  him  in  Kentucky," 
I  continued,  not  heeding  this.  ♦'  Mimsieur  Vigo  himself 
distrusted  him.  To  say  that  Gignoux  were  deep  in  the 
councils  of  the  expedition,  that  he  held  a  commission  from 
Citizen  Genet,  I  realize  will  have  no  weight  with  your 
Excellency,  —  provided  the  man  is  in  the  secret  service  of 
his  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain." 

"Mr.  Ritchie,"  said  the  Baron,  "you  are  a  young  man 
and  I  an  old  one.  If  I  tell  you  that  I  have  a  great  resjiect 
for  your  astuteness  and  ability,  do  not  put  it  down  to  flat- 
tery. I  wish  that  your  countrymen,  who  are  coming  down 
the  river  like  driftwood,  more  resembled  you.  As  for  Citi- 
zen Gignoux,"  he  went  on,  smiling,  and  wiping  his  face, 
"  let  not  your  heart  be  troubled.  His  Majesty  s  minister 
at  Philadelphia  has  written  me  letters  on  the  subject.  I 
am  contemplating  for  Monsieur  Gignoux  a  sea  voyage  to 
Havana,  and  he  is  at  present  partaking  of  my  hospitality 
in  the  calabozo." 

"In  the  calabozo!"  I  cried,  overwhelmed  at  this  exam- 
ple of  Spanish  justice  and  omniscience. 

"  Precisely,"  said  the  Baron,  drumming  with  his  fingers 
on  his  fat  knee.  "  And  now,"  he  added,  "  perhaps  Ma- 
dame la  Vicomtesse  is  ready  to  tell  me  of  the  whereabouts 
of  Mr.  Temple  and  her  estimable  cousin,  Auguste.  It 
may  interest  her  to  know  why  I  have  allowed  them  their 
liberty  so  long." 

"  A  point  on  which  I  have  been  consumed  with  curios- 
ity—  since  I  have  begun  to  tremble  at  the  amazing  thor- 
oughness of  your  Excellency's  system,"  said  the  Vicomtesse. 

His  Excellency  scarcely  looked  the  tyrant  as  he  sat 
before  us,  with  his  calves  crossed  and  his  hands  folded  on 
his  waistcoat  and  his  little  black  eyes  twinkling. 
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"It  is    because,"  he  said,   "there  apa  m«n«   r        1 

thouKht,  Mr.  uuc"t"v„i':;e^:;.;f:j7r  "'"■■  y" 

1  was  surprised,  and  showed  it. 

He  turned  again  to  the  VicomtesHe.  "  You  have  incU.l 
up  a  diplomat,  Madame.  I  mu.t  confe««  tha  misj^udL^ed 
him  when  you   ntroducrd  him  tn  m..       \     i       'v'**J"*}^*'^ 


rhilippede'St.  Ore." 
"  Thev 


"  EhT"3'  ^°"';  ^^.'^^^"^"^y'"  «'"'l  f'e  Vicorntesse. 
fc-h  ?     exclaimed  the  Baron,  jumpinL'. 

Mademoiselle  do  St.  Ore  has  given  her  brother  eiirht 
hundred  hvres,  and  he  is  probably  by  this  t  me  ol  bcm  d 
a  French  ship  at  the  Knglish  Turn.     He  is  very  bad  v 

sur'pt:.''-      '    ^''''    ''''    >-«"^    ^-^^^-^y    "e    »o- 
-  Madame    la  Vicomtesse,"  said    the    Baron,  - 1    have 

le  Vicomte    your   husband,  and  several  otiier   noblemen 

^ewel    "ou Id^n?  '"1,  ""^  "^  ^''  ^''^'^^y^^  leiJ:Za 
jewels  would  never  have  gotten  out  of  France.     I  take 

rvTTnl"!!-^  "^  '^^%^  '^V  ^'''''  '^'^  ff'-^'^t^^^t  respect 

u  vf  V°^^"'?,^"^^-     No^^  ^^^^'^^  is  the  surprise  ?  " 
.nH  A       y;^"^^^^^«lifncy  intended  that  both  Mr.  Temple 
and  Auguste  de  St    Gre  were  to  escape  on  that  ship.'^^ 
andSi'r''T'    ;f,^!^'"^«d  the  Baron,  staring  at  her, 
coaghing  and  choking  and  perspiring  as  only  a  man  in  his 
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condition  of  fleih  can  periipire.  To  say  that  I  wat 
bewildered  by  thin  laat  evidence  of  the  insiKht  of  the 
woman  beside  me  would  be  to  i>ut  it  n»»»;l»y'  ^lie 
Vicomteiwe  Hat  quietly  wutchmK  him,  the  wonted  look  of 
repreiwed  lauKhter  on  her  face,  and  by  degree*  hi« 
Excellency  grew  calm   aRnin. 

^^Mon  IhVtt,"  said  he,  "1  always  like  to  cross  ords 
with  you,  Madame  la  Vicorateuae,  yet  this  encounter  has 
been  more  pleasurable  than  any  I  have  had  since  I  came 
to  Louisiana.  mudiahUr  he  cried,  "just  as  I  was  c«n- 
ffratulating  myself  that  I  was  to  have  one  American  the 
less,  you  come  and  tell  me  that  ho  has  refused  to  flee. 
Out  of  consideration  for  the  character  and  services  of 
Monsieur  Philippe  de  St.  Gre  I  was  willing  to  let  them 

both  escape.     Hut  now  ? "  ^,       ^  ,  *  ♦ 

"  Mr.  Temple  is  not  known  in  New  Orleans  except  to 
the  St.  Gre  family,"  said  the  Vicomtesse.  "He  is  a  muu 
of  honor.  Suppose  Mr.  Uitchie  were  to  bring  him  to 
your  Excellency,  and  he  were  to  give  you  his  word  that 
he  would  leave  the  province  at  the  first  opportunitv  f  He 
now  wishes  to  see  his  mother  before  she  dies,  and  it  was 
as  much  as  we  could  do  this  morning  to  persuade  him 
from  going  to  her  openly  in  the  face  of  arrest. 

But  tht   Baron  was  old  in  a  service  which  did  not  do 

*  '"ffe  i*8*we^li  enough  where  he  is  for  to-day,"  said  hi.s 
Excellency,  resuming  his  official  manner,  "lo-nipht 
after  dark  I  will  send  down  an  otbcer  and  have  hun 
brought  before  me.  He  will  not  then  be  seen  m  custody 
by  any  one,  and  provided  I  am  satisfied  with  him  he  may 
jfo  to  the  Rue  Bourbon.'*  ,,     ,r-        *         *« 

The  little  Baron  rose  aad  bowed  to  the  Vicomtesse  to 
sitrnify  that  the  audience  was  ended,  and  he  added,  as  I.e 
kissed  her  hand,  "  Madame  la  Vicomtesse,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  serve  such  a  woman  as  you. 
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Afl  we  went  through  the  court  I  felt  m  tliough  I  had 
been  tied  to  a  string,  HUHiMjnded  in  the  air,  and  Mnun.  Thin 
wan  undoubtedly  duo  to  the  heat.  And  after  the  UMtonish- 
ing  converaation  from  which  we  hud  come,  my  uchnirution 
for  the  ladv  beside  me  was  magnitlod  to  a  veritable  awe. 
We  reached  the  archway.  Madame  lu  VifomteHso luld  me 
hghtly  by  the  edge  of  my  coat,  and  I  stood  looking  down 
at  her. 

"  Wait  a  minute,  Mr.  Ritchie,"  she  said,  tjlancing  at  the 
few  figures  hurrying  across  the  Place  d'Armes;  -those 
are  only  Americans,  and  they  are  too  busy  to  .<ee  us  stand- 
ing here.     What  do  you  propose  to  do  now  ?  " 

"  We  must  get  word  to  Nick  as  we  promised,  that  ho 
may  know  what  to  expect,"  I  replied.  "  Suppose  we  go 
to  Monsieur  de  St.  Ore's  house  and  write  him  i  letttr?  " 

**  No,"  said  the  Vicomtesse,  with  decision,  "  I  am  going 
to  Mrs.  Temple's.  I  shall  write  the  letter  from  tlure 
and  send  it  by  Andre,  and  you  will  go  direct  to  Madame 
Gravois's." 

Her  glance  rested  anxiously  upon  my  face,  and  there 
came  an  exoression  in  her  eyes  which  di.sturbe<l  me 
strangely.  I  had  not  known  it  since  the  days  when  Polly 
Ann  used  to  mother  me.     But  I  did  not  mean  to  give  uj). 

"  I  am  not  tired,  Madame  la  Vicomtesse,"  I  answered, 
"and  I  will  go  with  you  to  Mrs.  Temple's." 

"  Give  me  your  hand,"  she  said,  and  smiled.  "  Andre  and 
my  maid  are  used  to  my  vagaries,  and  your  own  country- 
men will  not  mind.     Give  me  your  hand,  Mr.  Ritchie." 

I  gave  it  willingly  enough,  with  a  thrill  as  she  took  it 
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between  her  own.  The  same  anxious  look  was  in  her  eyes, 
and  not  the  least  embarrassment. 

"There,  it  is  hot  and  dry,  as  I  feared,"  she  said,  "and 
you  seem  flushed."  She  dropped  my  hand,  and  there  was 
a  touch  of  irritation  in  her  voice  as  she  continued  :  "  You 
seemed  fairly  sensible  when  I  first  met  you  last  night,  Mr. 
Ritchie.  Are  you  losing  your  sanity  ?  Do  you  not  realize 
that  you  cannot  take  liberties  with  this  climate  ?  Do  as  I 
say,  and  go  to  Madame  Gravois's  at  once." 

"  It  is  my  pleasure  to  obey  you,  Madame  la  Vicomtesse," 
I  answered,  "  but  I  mean  to  go  with  you  as  far  as  Mrs. 
Temple's,  to  see  how  she  fares.     She  may  be  —  worse." 

"  That  is  no  reason  why  you  should  kill  yourself,"  said 
Madame,  coldly.     "  Will  you  not  do  as  I  say  ?  " 

"  I  think  that  I  should  go  to  Mrs.  Temple's,"  I  answered. 

She  did  not  reply  to  that,  letting  down  her  veil  impa- 
tiently, with  a  deftness  that  characterized  all  her  move- 
ments. Without  so  much  as  asking  me  to  come  after  her, 
she  reached  the  banquette,  and  I  walked  by  her  side  through 
the  streets,  silent  and  troubled  by  her  displeasure.  My 
pride  forbade  me  to  do  as  she  wished.  It  was  the  hottest 
part  of  a  burning  day,  and  the  dome  of  the  sky  was  like  a 
brazen  bell  above  us.  We  passed  the  calabozo  with  its  iron 
gates  and  tiny  grilled  windows  pierced  in  the  massive  walls, 
behind  which  Gignoux  languished,  and  I  could  not  repress 
a  smile  as  I  thought  of  him.  Even  the  Spaniards  some- 
times happened  upon  justice.  In  the  Rue  Bourbon  the 
little  shops  were  empty,  the  doorstep  where  my  merry 
fiddler  had  played  vacant,  and  the  very  air  seemed  to  sim- 
mer above  the  honeycombed  tiles.  I  knocked  at  the  door, 
once,  twice.  There  was  no  answer.  I  looked  at  Madame 
la  Vicomtesse,  and  knocked  again  so  loudly  that  the  little 
tailor  across  the  street,  his  shirt  opened  at  the  neck,  flung 
out  his  shutter.  Suddenly  there  was  a  noise  within,  the 
door  was  opened,  and  Lindy  stood  before  us,  in  the  dark- 
ened room,  with  terror  in  her  eyes. 

"Oh,  Marse  Dave,"  she  cried,  as  we  entered,  "oh, 
Madame,  I'se  so  glad  you'se  come,  I'se  so  glad  you'se 
come." 
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Vicomtesse,   raising    lier    veil,  seized    the    girl    by   the 

"What  is  it  ?  "she  said.   «  What  is  the  matter,  Lindv  '  " 
Miidame's  touch  seemed  to  steady  her  ^  ' 

yaiier  tfr/!^'"  '^'  """'''  "^'^^««  «*^»>'  ^^-^  g<^t  de 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  for  we  were  }^nth  t^ 
appalled  by  the  news  to  speak.  ^^^  ^"^ 

u  ^mdy,  are  you  sure  ? ''  said  the  Vicomtesse. 
"Yassm,  yass  ra,"  Lindv  sobbed   "F  m^.L-ru,  tv.^    1 

riii^  and  herself  closed  the  battened  doors.  TheJ;  was 
a  moment  when  her  face  as  I  saw  it  was  graven  on  ntv 
memory,  reflecting  a  knowledge  of  the  evils^,f  th^s  wodf 
a  spirit  above  ani  untouched  by  them,  a  power  to  recent 
what  hfe  may  bring  with  no  outward  sign^ornleLure  ^r 
dismay     Doubtless  thus  she  had  made  King  and  Cardinal 

all  w^«^th.o^    t    ?^V^^'°'^"  calamities.     Strangest  of 

Madame  la  Vicomtesse  turned  to  me. 
You  must  go  at  once,"  she  said.     "  When  vou  eet  to 

^'3t"rhe;eT^  ^'  ""'^  *^  ^''  ^^"^P^-    '  -"  «-^  Andr^ 

for^her'^T^  ^""'i  *^'  ^"^'^"^  ^°^^'  ^^^^y  making  way 
an/f/V  I  scarcely  knew  what  I  did  as  I  sprang  fofward 
and  took  the  Vicomtesse  by  the  arm.  ^      ^  lorwara 

there^     Y^r  ^''''  F'""^  '  I  ^  '"^^-    "  ^ou  cannot  go  in 
T   J- J  cannot  go  in  there !  "  ^ 

anglr  thaT  shpT/^''f  ^'  ^£"^  '^^  *"^°^^  ^o  me  without 
nnPco         .  ^^®  ^''^,  ""^^^  ^®®^  *^  release  her  arm.     It  did 

she  :;X    """^^  ''''  ^'^  ^'^^  ^^^  ^'^  ^^  *  gentlenessi:^ 

"  I  must,"  she  said. 
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"  I  cannot  let  you  risk  your  life,"  I  cried,  wholly  for- 
getting myself  ;  "  tliere  are  others  who  will  do  this. 

"  Others  ?  "  she  said. 

*'  I  will  go.  I  —  1  have  nursed  people  before  this.  And 
there  is  Lindy." 

A  smile  quivered  on  her  lips,  —  or  was  it  a  smile  ? 

"  You  will  do  as  I  say  and  go  to  Madame  Gravois's  —  at 
once,"  she  murmured,  striving  for  the  first  time  to  free 
herself. 

"  If  you  stay,  I  stay,"  I  answered;  "  and  if  you  die,  I  die." 

She  looked  up  into  my  eyes  for  a  fleeting  instant. 

"  Write  to  Mr.Temple,"  she  said. 

Dazed,  I  watched  her  open  the  bedroom  doors,  motion 
to  Lindy  to  pass  through,  and  then  she  had  closed  them 
again  and  I  was  alone  in  the  darkened  parlor. 

The  throbbing  in  my  head  was  gone,  and  a  great  clear- 
ness had  come  with  a  great  fear.  1  stood,  I  know  not  how 
long,  listening  to  the  groans  that  came  through  the  wall,  for 
Mrs.  Temple  was  in  agony.  At  intervals  I  heard  Helene's 
voice,  and  then  the  groans  seemed  to  stop.  Ten  times  I 
went  to  the  bedroom  door,  and  as  many  times  drew  away 
again,  my  heart  leaping  within  me  at  the  peril  which  she 
faced.  If  I  had  had  the  right,  I  believe  I  would  have  carried 
her  away  by  force. 

But  I  had  not  the  right.  I  sat  down  heavily,  by  the 
table,  to  think,  and  it  might  have  been  a  cry  of  agony 
sharper  than  the  rest  that  reminded  me  once  more  of  the 
tragedy  of  the  poor  lady  in  torture.  My  eye  fell  upon  the 
table,  and  there,  as  though  prepared  for  what  I  was  to  do, 
lay  pen  and  paper,  ink  and  sand.  My  hand  shook  as  I 
took  the  quill  and  tried  to  compose  a  letter  to  my  cousin. 
I  scarcely  saw  the  words  which  I  put  on  the  sheet,  and  I 
may  be  forgiven  for  the  unwisdom  of  that  which  I  wrote. 

"  The  Baron  de  Carondelet  mil  send  an  officer  for  you  to- 
night so  that  you  may  escape  observation  in  custody.  His 
Excellency  knew  of  your  hiding-place,  hut  is  inclined  to  be 
lenient,  will  allow  you  to-morrow  to  go  to  the  Hue  Bourbon,  and 
tvill  tvithout  doubt  permit  you  to  leave  the  province.     Your 
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mother  U  ill  :nd  Madame  la  llcomteue  and  mytelf  are  with 

''David:' 
In  the  state  I  was  it  took  me  a  long  time  to  compose  this 
mnch,  and  I  had  barely  finished  it  when  there  was  u  knock 
at  the  outer  door.  There  was  Andre.  He  had  the  immo- 
bility of  face  which  sometimes  goes  with  the  mulatto,  and 
aiwayj  with  the  trained  servant,  as  he  informed  me  that 
Monsieur  le  Mddecin  was  not  at  home,  but  that  he  had  left 
word.  Ihere  was  an  epidem.c,  Monsieur,  so  Andre  feared. 
1  gave  him  the  note  and  his  directions,  and  ten  minutes  after 
he  had  gone  I  would  have  given  much  to  have  called  him 
back.  How  about  Antoinette,  alone  at  Les  lies?  Why 
had  I  not  thought  of  her  ?  We  had  told  her  nothing  th/t 
morning  Madame  la  Vicomtesse  and  I,  after  our  conference 
wit])  Nick,  lot  the  girl  had  shut  herself  in  her  room,  and 
Madame  had  thougut  it  best  not  to  disturb  her  at  such  a 
stage.  But  would  she  not  be  alarmed  when  Helene  failed 
to  return  that  night  ?  Had  circunistances  been  different, 
I  I  mys  jlf  xyould  have  ridden  to  Les  lies,  but  no  inducement 

now  could  make  me  desert  the  post  I  had  chosen.     After 
many  years  I  dislike  to  recall  to  memory  that  long  after- 
noon which  I  spent,  helpless,  in  the  Rue  Bourbon.     Now 
I  was  on  my  feet,  pacing  restlessly  the  short  breadth  of 
the  room,  trying  to  shut  out  from  my  mind  the  horrors 
of  which  my  ears  gave  testimony.    Again,  in  the  intervals 
of  quiet,  I  sat  with  my  elbows  on  the  table  and  my  head 
m  my  hands,  striving  to  allay  the  throbbing  in  my  tem- 
ples.    Pams  came  and  went,  and  at  times  I  felt  like  a 
fagot  flung  into  the  fire,  —  I,  who  had  never  known  a  sick 
day.     At  times  my  throat  pained  me,  an  odd  symptom  in 
a  warm  climate.     Troubled  as  I  was  in  mind  and  body, 
the  thought  of  Heldne's  quiet  heroism  upheld  me  through  k 
all.     More  than  once  I  had  my  hand  raised  to  knock  at  the 
bedroom  door  and  ask  if  I  could  help,  but  I  dared  not ;  at 
length,  the  sun  having  done  its  worst  and  spent  its  fury,  I 
began  to  hear  steps  along  the  banquette  and  voices  almost 
at  my  elbow  beyond  the  little  window.     At  evpi-v  noisft  I 
peered  out,  hoping  for  the  doctoy.     But  he  did  not  come. 
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And  then,  as  I  fell  back  into  the  fauteuil,  there  was  borne 
on  my  consciousness  a  sound  I  had  heard  before.  It  was 
the  music  of  the  fiddler,  it  was  a  tune  I  knew,  and  the 
voices  of  the  children  were  singing  the  refrain:  — 

"  Ne  mil  ijuantl  rerientira, 
Ne  tail  nunml  riiiendra." 

I  rose,  opened  the  door,  and  slipped  out  of  it,  and  I  must 
have  made  a  strange,  hatless  fi,<7ure  as  I  came  upon  the 
naaier  and  .as  children  from  across  the  street. 

"  Stop  that  noise,"  I  cried  in  French,  angered  beyond  all 
reason  at  the  thought  of  music  at  such  a  time.  "Idiots, 
there  is  yellow  fever  there." 

The  little  man  stopped  with  his  bow  raised ;  for  a  moment 
they  all  stared  at  me,  transfixed.     It  was  a  little  elf  in  blue 
indienne  who  jumped  first  and  ran  down  the  street,  crying 
the  news  in  a  shrill  voice,  the  others  following,  the  fiddler 
gazing  stupidly  after  them.     Suddenly  he  scrambled  up 
moaning,  as  if  the  scourge  itself  had  fastened  on  him,  backed 
into  the  house,  and  slammed  the  door  in  my  face.     I  re- 
turned with  slow  steps  to  shut   myself  in  the  darkened 
room  again,  and  I  recall  feeling  something  of  triumph  over 
the  consternation  I  had  caused.    No  sounds  came  from  the 
bedroom,  and  after  that  the  street  was  quiet  as  death  save 
for  an  occasional  frightened,  hurrying  footfall.    I  was  tired. 
All  at  once  the  bedroom  door  opened  softly,  and  Helene 
was  standing  there,  looking  at  ;ae.     At  first  I  saw  her 
dimly,  as  m  a  vision,  then  clearly.     I  leaped  to  my  feet 
and  went  and  stood  beside  her. 

"The  doctor  has  not  come,"  I  said.     "Where  does  he 
live?     I  will  go  for  him." 
She  shook  her  head. 

"  He  can  do  no  good.  Lindy  has  procured  all  the  reme- 
dies, such  as  they  are.  They  can  only  serve  to  alleviate," 
she  answered.  "She  cannot  withstand  this,  poor  Jody  " 
Ihere  were  tears  on  Helene's  lashes.  "Her  sufferinffs 
have  been  frightful  —  frightful . " 

.u  "  ^  o"^? °^  ^  ^®^P  ^  "    ^  ^^^  thickly.    «  Cannot  I  do  some- 
thing ? 
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hero      VVUl  you  not  go  -  if  T;.,k  i ';•■."  ""S'"  """  '"  ''« 
instant  for  n.e  tS  w  .1  m.i.i        ^^■'■■''  "'"•""•'  "'  "'•■•t 

"Ye"!"  ii;™[^^':  ''■■"■"  »'-  °'''"-"'  "'  »  1-v  voice. 
"She  would  not  have  known  l,im,"  said  Helrae-  "aft,.r 

I  L^T       u  ^f  ^"  "^^"'"^  ^"  ^h°  ^'^"teuil,  for  suddenly 
I  found  mysel   sitting  up,  listening  to  an  unwonted  noise 
I  knew  from  the  count  of  the  hoof-beats  which  came  from 

r«i^ V''  ''"'  \^'''''  ''^'  ?^"«Pinff  in  long  strid  8 
--a  spent  horse,  for  the  timing  was  irregular.  Then  he 
was  pulled  up  into  a  trot,  theH  to  a  walk  as  I  ran  to  the 
door  and  opened  it  and  beheld  Nicholas  Temple  flinmn^ 
h  mse  f  from  a  pony  white  with  lather.      And  he  was 

ttetnqueur^^^^  ''''''  ^^  "^^  ^  ^«^"  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^oLS 

doln^here T'  ^""^  ^'^"^  ^''' "  "  ^  '''''^'     "  ^^^^^  ^^^  you 

He  halted  on  the  edge  of  the  banquette  as  a  hurrvini? 

man  runs  into  a  wall.     He  had  been  all  excitemen?  aU 

fury,  as  he  jumped  from  his  horse ;  and  now,  as  hriooked 

ment''   L'Ti  '^^°"'  ^''  '^"^""^«'  *"  ^^^^^  b-tilder 
iTke  t  foS  """^  "'^  "^^"'  ^°^  «^°°^  looking  at  me 

"What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  coming  here?"  I 
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cried.  "  Did  I  not  write  you  to  Htay  where  you  were? 
How  did  you  get  here  ?  "  I  stepped  down  on  the  imnqiiette 
and  seized  him  by  the  bhouldors.  »'  Did  you  receive  my 
letter?" 

♦'  Yes,"  he  said,  "yes."  For  a  moment  that  was  as  far 
as  he  got,  and  he  ghmced  down  the  street  and  then  at  the 
heaving  beast  he  had  ridden,  which  stood  with  head  droop- 
ing to  the  kennel.  Then  he  laid  hold  of  me.  "Davy,  is 
it  true  that  she  1ms  yellow  fever?     Is  it  true?" 

"  Who  told  you?"  I  demanded  angrily. 

"Andre,"  he  answered.  "Andre  said  that  the  lady 
here  had  yellow  fever.     Is  it  true?  " 

'*  Yes,"  I  said  almost  inaudibly. 

He  let  his  hand  fall  from  my  shoulder,  and  he  shivered. 

**  May  God  forgive  me  for  what  I  have  done  I "  he  baid. 
"  Where  is  she?  " 

"For  what  you  have  done?"  I  cried  ;  "you  have  done 
an  insensate  thing  to  come  here."  Suddenly  I  remembered 
the  sentry  at  the  gate  of  Fort  St.  (^iiarles.  "  How  did 
you  get  into  the  city?"  I  said  ;  "were  you  mad  to  defy 
the  Baron  and  his  police?  " 

"  Damn  the  Baron  and  his  police,"  he  answered,  striving 
to  pass  me.     "  Let  me  in  1     Let  me  see  her." 

Even  as  he  spoke  I  caught  sight  of  men  coming  into  the 
street,  perhaps  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  St.  Pierre,  and 
then  more  men,  and  as  we  went  into  the  house  I  saw  that 
they  were  running.  I  closed  the  doors.  There  were  cries 
in  the  street  now,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  heed  them.  He 
stood  listening,  heart-stricken,  to  the  sounds  that  came 
through  the  bedroom  wall,  and  a  spasm  crossed  his  face. 
Then  he  turned  like  a  man  not  to  be  denied,  to  the  bed- 
room door.  I  was  before  him,  but  Madame  la  Vicomtesse 
opened  it.  And  I  remember  feeling  astonishment  that 
she  did  not  show  surprise  or  alarm. 

•'What  are  you  doing  here,  Mr.  Temple?"  she  said. 

"  My  mother,  Madame  !    My  mother !    I  must  go  to  her. " 

He  pushed  past  her  into  the  bedroom,  and  I  followed 
perforce,  I  shall  nevftr  fnrget  the  scene,  thou^'h  I  had 
but  the  one  glimpse  of  it,  —  the  raving,  yellowe  I  woman 
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Zluf  ^J^V"""^  a  spectre  nor  yet  even  a  wmblunce  of  the 
beauty  of  fenn.le  Bow.  Hut  she  was  hi.H  mother  ut  on 
whom  God  haJ  brought  such  a  retribution  a.  He  a  ne 
can  bestow  Lindy,  faithful  servant  to  the  end,  heb  t  e 
wasted  hands  of  her  mistress  aifainst  the  violence  tllv 

TuKtiS^' '"  '^^  "^""""^'"«  -'^~ts,  pV; 

"  -^li^**  Sally   honey,  doan  you  know  Lindy?     Gawd  '11 
let  you  g,t  well,  Miss  Sally,  Gawd  '11  let  you  git  well 
honey,  ter  see  Marse  Nick  -  ter  see  _  Marsl-N  Jk  -  '' 

1  he  words  died  on  Lindy 's  lips,  the  ravings  of  the 
frenzied  woman  cease.L  The  yellowed  hands  fell  h nu'ly 
to  the  sheet  the  shrunken  form  stiffened.  The  evei  of 
the  mother  looked  upon  the  .son,  and  in  them  at  first  was 
the  terror  of  one  who  sees  the  infinite.     Then  they  soft- 

iTt  o?  slh"'?  ^'"^r"^  i«^""  ^''^  ''^'y  f-tureS"L 
left  of  Sarah  Temole.     Now,  as  she  looked  at  him  who 

prayed  '':';' a'nd  .\  '^  T'  ""'t'  '''  ^^^"^  «»"  ^ 
tSe^tTsl^^TTet  XeVokT'^"^  ^^'^'^  ^^^^^  ^'^ 

She  spoke  of  Harry  Riddle  I 

Ni^k  V!^%^°"^  ^^T  "^  ?f,"*"'^  ^^^^  "ot  been  in  vain. 
Nick  had  forgiven  her.  We  saw  him  kneeling  at  the 
bedside,  we  saw  him  with  her  hand  in  his,  an.!  Hel^  e 

donrtrS^K™"  ?^."''T.?"'  "f  ^''^  '-"^"^  '^"d  closing  I  e 
door  behind  her.     She  did  not  look  at  me,  nor  I  at  her 

We  stood  for  a  moment  close  together,  and  suddenly 
he  cries  in  the  street  brought  us  back  from  the  drama   n 
the  low-ceiled,  reeking  room  we  had  left. 

'\Ici!   Id!    Void  le  eheval ! '' 

There  was  a  loud  rapping  at  the  outer  door,  and  a  voice 
demanding  admittance   in   Spanish   in  the  name  of  his 
ii'Xcellency  the  Governor. 
.    ';  Open  it,"  said  Helene.     There  was  neither  exnitPm^nf 

told'thIT;  "°'  r^  ^/f  ^'"^tion.     In  those  two  words  was 
told  the  philosophy  of  her  life. 
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I  o|)ene(l  the  door.  There,  cm  tlio  Htt»p,  wan  an  offleei 
perMpiriiijf,  uniforiiu'il  and  plumed,  uiid  behind  him  a  crow* 
of  eager  fairen,  white  and  black,  that  seemed  to  fill  th 
•k.  "t.  He  toi)k  a  Htep  int«)  the  room,  liiNhand  on  the  hil 
of  via  sword,  and  pounnl  out  at  me  a  torrent  of  SSpanish  o 
which  I  understood  nothing.  All  at  once  his  eye  fell  upoi 
Helene,  who  waa  standing  behind  me,  and  ho  stopped  ii 
the  middle  of  his  s|)eech  and  {)ulled  off  his  hat  and  bowei 
profoundly. 

"  Mmlame  la  Vicomtesso  I  "  he  stammen-d.  1  was  m 
little  surjjriMcd  that  she  should  be  so  well  known. 

»♦  You  will  please  to  s[)eak  French,  Monsii-ur,"  she  said 
"this  gentleman  does  not  understand  Spanish.  What  ii 
it  you  desire  ?  " 

"  A  thoutiand  pardons,  Madame  la  Vicomtesso,"  he  said 
"  I  am  the  Alcalde  do  Barrio,  and  a  wild  Americano  hii! 
nassed  the  sentry  at  St.  Charles's  gate  without  heeding 
his  Excellency's  authority  and  command.  I  saw  the  mar 
with  mv  own  eyes.  I  should  know  him  again  in  s 
hundred.  We  have  traced  him  here  to  this  house,  Madame 
la  Vicomtesse.  Behold  the  horse  which  he  rode  !  "  Tlu 
Alcalde  turned  and  nointed  at  the  beast.  "  Behold  thf 
horse  which  he  rode,  Madame  la  Vicomtesse.  The  animal 
will  die." 

"  Probably,"  answered  the  Vicomtesse,  in  an  even  tone. 

'*  But  the  man,"  cried  the  Alcalde,  "  the  man  is  here, 
Madame  la  Vicomtesse,  here,  in  this  house  1  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  he  is  here." 

"  Sancta  Maria  f  Madame,"  he  exclaimed,  "  *  - 1  who 
speak  to  you  have  come  to  get  him.  He  has  u.fied  his 
Excellency's  commands.     Where  is  he  ?  " 

"  He  is  in  that  room,"  said  the  Vicomtesse,  pointing  at 
the  bedroom  door. 

The  Alcalde  took  a  step  forward.  She  stopped  him  by 
a  quick  gesture. 

"  He  is  in  that  room  with  his  mother,"  she  said,  "  and 
his  mother  has  the  yellow  fever.  Come,  we  will  go  to 
him.'^     And  she  put  her  hand  upon  the  door. 

"  Yeiiow  fever  I  '■  cried  the  Alcaide,  and  his  voice  was 
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'»w  by  lK,tl,  of  tht-m  Hl.o.il.l  |„tvt.  bee  •  ...  .  '"' n  " 
ban.,„t.tt,.  ami  puM^cl  int.,  tbo  Ht,,H.t  "  "  '  ,'?  ^''V 
it  .'.Ikm..!  from  u  -..„r.,  .Vf  .V..   ..     i        »"'! '•"•'♦« ve,  I  luuinl 

"  Yellow  fever  !';th,.AInil.b.r..i...ut..,l. 
n«e  Vicomtesse  inclir,(..l  her  lu-au 

..nall..r  ..,,,1  a'„„U,.  plfali,,,!, ',„';'"  "ir  "V'l  "',"" 

the^  v.„,„..e»«,  with'  „  L„  „,„';:»,»;;;:■;';;  „■••;,  '-^■■;;j;t 

_J-Ij,m    .orry,    Madame    la   Vicomlo,8e."    h„    besan. 

ro;mea'c,r.,^?  '""  ^"'"»  "'■"  '  "l-t  ""••  .ruth.-  »he 
Ho  winced. 

Ho.  manner  clmn^ed  to  one  of  stinpincr  sc.rn 
^  ou  are  a  cowanl,"  she  said.    ^^  I  will  brinj^^iho  eentle- 
-^^  to  you  .    he  can  be  rot  to  leave  the  beds^h.  ''  ^  "''' 

.>o,     Haid  {he  Alealde,  "no.     I  —  I  will  rr..  f«  i- 
^fiulune  hi  Vicomresse."  '   ^^'U  go  to  lura. 

Hut  she  did  jiot  open  the  door. 
•I^isApu,"   she  sai.l  in  a  tone  of  anthoritv.  -I   myself 
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I'.xcellency  to-day    coneerninfr  'this 

'Tie  la  Vifonifesse?" 

•'le  door,;  she  continued,  impatient  at  the 
^^-m  w;a  Hee  mm.  Then  I  simll  write  a 
11  take  to  the  Governor.     The  gentle. 
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man  will  not  try  to  eiicrt|M»,  fur  ht«  mother  is  dying.  Be- 
•ideM,  hu  cuiilcl  not  get  out  of  the  city.  Yuu  may  leave 
your  con.HtubU*  where  he  in,  or  the  nmu  niuy  come  in  iunl 
itand  lit  thtM  (hM)r  in  itight  of  the  gentleman  while  yuu  ure 
gone —  if  hu  ploiiwH." 

"  Aiul  tlifu  .'  "  Huid  the  Alcalde. 

"It  in  my  bcliff  thut  Uin  Kxcellency  will  allow  tho 
gonlieinun  t(j  rt-main  here,  and  that  you  will  be  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  running  any  further  rink." 

As  she  spoke  she  ononcd  ihc  d<M)r,  softly.  The  room 
was  still  now,  still  as  death,  and  the  Alcalde  went  forward 
on  tiptoe,  i  saw  hiiu  peering  in,  I  saw  him  backing  away 
again  like  a  man  in  mortid  feur. 

"  Ves,  it  is  he — it  is  the  man,"  he  stammered.  IIo  put 
his  han<l  to  his  brow. 

The  Vicomtesse  closed  tho  door,  and  without  a  glance 
at  him  went  (luickly  to  tho  table  and  began  to  write. 
She  had  no  thought  of  consulting  the  man  again,  of  ask* 
ing  his  permission.  Although  she  wrote  rapidly,  five 
minutes  must  have  gone  by  before  the  note  was  finished 
and  folded  and  sealed.     She  hehl  it  oat  to  him. 

"Take  this  to  his  Excellency,"  she  said,  "and  bring  me 
his  answer."  Tho  Alcalde  bowed,  murmured  her  title, 
and  went  lamely  out  of  the  house.  He  was  plainly  in  an 
agony  of  uncertainty  as  to  his  duty,  but  he  glanced  at  the 
Vic(mitesse  —  and  went,  flipping  the  note  nervously  with 
his  finger  nail.  Ho  paused  for  a  few  low-spoken  words 
with  the  tawdry  constable,  who  sat  down  on  the  banquette 
after  his  chief  had  gone,  still  clinging  to  the  bridle.  The 
Vicomtesse  went  to  the  doorway,  looked  at  liim,  and 
closed  tho  battened  doors.  The  constable  did  not  protest. 
The  day  was  fading  without,  and  the  room  was  almost  in 
darkness  as  she  crossed  over  to  the  little  mantel  and  stood 
with  her  head  laid  upon  her  arm. 

I  did  not  disturb  her.  The  minutes  passed,  the  light 
waned  until  I  could  see  her  no  longer,  and  yet  I  knew 
that  she  had  not  moved.  The  strange  sympathy  between 
us  kept  me  silent  until  I  heard  her  voice  calling  njy 
name. 
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The  Alcalde  had  stopped  on  the  step  with  an  exclama- 
tion at  something  in  the  darkness  outside,  and  he  backed, 
bowing,  into  the  room  again  to  make  way  for  some  one. 
A  lady,  slim,  gowned  and  veiled  in  black  and  followed 
by  a  negress,  swept  past  him.  The  lady  lifted  her  veil 
and  stood  before  us. 

"  Antoinette  !  "  exclaimed  the  Vicomtesse,  going  to  her. 

The  girl  did  not  answer  at  once.  Her  suffering  seemed 
to  have  brought  upon  her  a  certain  acceptance  of  misfor- 
tune as  inevitable.  Her  face,  framed  in  the  black  veil, 
was  never  more  beautiful  than  on  that  night. 

"  What  is  the  Alcalde  doing  here  ?  "  she  said. 

The  officer  himself  answered  the  question. 

"  I  ara  leaving,  Mademoiselle,"  said  he.  He  reached 
out  his  hands  toward  her,  appealingly.  "  Do  you  not 
remember  me.  Mademoiselle  ?  You  brought  the  good 
sister  to  see   my  wife." 

"  I  remember  you,"  said  Antoinette. 

"  Do  not  stay  here,  Mademoiselle  !  "  he  cried.  "  There 
is  —  there  is  yellow  fever." 

"  So  that  is  it,"  said  Antoinette,  unheeding  him  and 
looking  at  her  cousin.     "  She  has  yellow  fever,  then  ?  " 

"  I  beg  you  to  come  away.  Mademoiselle  !  "  the  man 
entreated. 

"  Please  go,"  she  said  to  him.  He  looked  at  her,  and 
went  out  silently,  closing  the  doors  after  him.  "Why 
was  he  here  ? "  she  asked  again. 

"  He   came   to  get   Mr.    Temple,  my  dear,"  said   tlie 

Vicomtesse.     The  girl's  lips  framed  his  name,  but  did  not 

speak  it. 
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"  Where  is  he  ?  "  she  asked  slowly. 
The  Vicomtesse  pointed  towards  the  bedroom. 
"In  there,"  she  answered,  "  with  his  mother." 
"He  came  to  her ? "  Antoinette  asked  quite  simply. 
1  he   Vicomtesse  glanced   at   me,   and   drew    the   veil 
gently  from  the  girl's  shoulders.    She  led  her,  unresisting, 
to  a  chair.     I  looked  at  them.     The  difference  in  their 
ages  was  not  so  great.     Both  had  suffered  cruelly  ;  one 
had  seen  the  world,  the  other  had  not,  and  yet  the  con- 
trast  lay  not  here.     Both  had  followed  the  gospel  of  help- 
fulness to  others,  but  one  as  a  reli/ieuse,  innocent  of  the 
sin  around  her,  though  poignant  of  the  sorrow  it  caused. 
Ihe  other,  knowing  evil  with  an  insight  that  went  far 
beyond  intuition,  fought  with  that,  too. 

"I  will  tell  you,  Antoinette,"  began  the  Vicomtesse: 
"It  was  as  you  said.  Mr.  Ritchie  and  I  found  him  at 
Lamarque's.  He  had  not  taken  your  money;  he  did  not 
even  knov  thuc  Auguste  had  gone  to  see  you.  He  did 
not  even  know,"  she  said,  bending  over  the  girl,  "  that  he 
was  on  your  father's  plantation.  When  we  told  him  that, 
he  would  have  left  it  at  once." 
"  Yes,"  she  said. 

"He  did  not  know  that  his  mother  was  still  in  New 
Orleans.  And  when  we  told  him  how  ill  she  was  he 
would  have  come  to  her  then.  It  was  as  much  as  we 
could  do  to  persuade  him  to  wait  until  we  had  seen  Mon- 
sieur de  Carondelet.  Mr.  Ritchie  and  I  came  directly  to 
town  and  saw  his  Excellency." 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  Vicomtesse  that  she  told  this 
almost  with  a  man's  brevity,  that  she  omitted  the  stress 
and  trouble  and  pain  of  it  all.  These  things  were  done ; 
the  tact  and  skill  and  character  of  her  who  had  accom- 
plished them  were  not  spoken  of.  The  girl  listened 
immovable,  her  lips  parted  and  her  eyes  far  away.  Sud- 
denly, with  an  awakening,  she  turned  to  Hel^ne. 
"  You  did  this  !  "  she  cried. 

"Mr.  Ritchie  and  I  together,"  said  the  Vicomtesse. 
Her  next  exclamation  was  an  odd  one,  showing  how  the 
mmd  works  at  such  a  time. 
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^^  But  his  Excellency  was  having  his  siesta ! "  said 
Antoinette. 

Again  Heldne  glanced  at  me,  but  I  cannot  bo  sure  that 
she  smiled. 

"  We  thought  the  matter  of  sufBcient  importance  to 
awake  his  Excellency,"  said  Helene, 

"  And  his  Excellency  ? "  asked  Antoinette.  In  that 
moment  all  three  of  us  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the 
tragedy  behind  the  wall. 

"  His  Excellency  thought  so,  too,  when  we  had  explained 
it  sufficiently,"  Helene  answered. 

The  girl  seemed  suddenly  to  throw  off  the  weight  of 
her  grief.  She  seized  the  hand  of  the  Vicomtesse  in  both 
of  her  own. 

"  The  Baron  pardoned  him  ?"  she  cried.  "  Tell  me  what 
his  Excellency  said.     Why  are  you  keeping  it  from  me  ?  " 

"  Hush,  my  dear,"  said  the  Vicomtesse.  "  Yes,  he 
pardoned  him.  Mr.  Temple  was  to  have  come  to  the  city 
to-night  with  an  officer.  Mr.  Ritchie  and  I  came  to  this 
house  together,  and  we  found  —  " 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Antoinette. 

"Mr.  Ritchie  wrote  to  Mr.  Temple  that  his  Excellency 
was  to  send  for  him  to-night,  but  Andre  told  him  of  the 
fever,  and  he  came  here  in  the  face  of  danger  to  see  her 
before  she  died.  He  galloped  past  the  sentry  at  the  gate, 
and  the  Alcalde  followed  him  from  there." 

"  And  came  here  to  arrest  him  ? "  cried  Antoinette. 
Before  the  Vicomtesse  could  prevent  her  she  sprang  from 
her  chair,  ran  to  the  door,  and  was  peering  out  into  the 
darkness.     "  Is  the  Alcalde  waiting  ?  " 

"No,  no,"  said  the  Vicomtesse,  gently  bringing  her 
back.  "  I  wrote  to  his  Excellency  and  we  have  his  per- 
mission for  Mr.  Temple  to  remain  here." 

Suddenly  Antoinette  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
facing  the  candle,  her  hands  clasped,  her  eyes  wide  with 
fear.     We  started,  Helene  and  I,  as  we  looked  at  her. 

"  What  is  it,  my  dear  ?  "  said  the  Vicomtesse,  laying  a 
hand  on  her  arm. 

"He  will  Lake  it,"  she  said,  "he  will  take  the  fever." 
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f\.t  "^"^^T-  *^'"^  happened.     Many,  many  times  Lave  I 
thought  or  It  since,  ancf  I  did  not  know  its  meaning  then 
I  hau  looked  to  see  the  Vicomtesse  comfort  her      But 
He  ene  took  a  step  towards  me,  my  eyes  met  hers,  and  in 
them  reaectedwa^  the  terror  I  had  seen  in  Antoinette's 

thJ^i?  A  l^T'  ^^'^^^  *^"  S'rl  and  we  turned  to  see 
that  she  had  sunk  down,  weeping,  in  the  chair.  Then  we 
both  went  to  her,  I  through  some  instinct  I  did  not  fathom. 

W.  iVr®  ^  J^"^'  ""^^^i??  °"  Antoinette's  shoulder,  trem- 
bled  there.  It  may  well  have  been  my  own  weakness  which 
made  me  think  her  body  swayed,  which  made  me  reach 

1  f  \:  ., ^^^^^  ^''''''  However  marvellous  her  strenjnh 
and  fortitude,  these  could  not  last  forever.  And  —  Heaven 
Help  me  — my  own  were  fast  failing.  Once  the  room  liad 
seemed  to  me  all  in  darkness.  Then  I  saw  the  vLZtesse 
leaning  tenderly  over  her  cousin  and  whispering  in  her 
ear,  and  Antoinette  rising,  clinging  to  her 

T  k'  ^  "^u  ^""l  '^^  ^^,1^^'"^'  "  ^  ^i"  S^-    He  must  not  know 
XT®    T  "    ®^®'     ^°"  ~  y^^  ^^'11  not  tell  him  "^ " 
"No,  I  shall  not  tell  him,"  answered  the  Vicomtesse. 
'And— you  will  send  word  to  me,  Helene?" 
"Yes,  dear." 

Antoinette  kissed  her,  and  began  to  adjust  her  veil 
mechanically.  I  looked  on,  bewildered  by  the  workings 
of  the  feminine  mind.  Why  was  she  going?  The 
Vicomtesse  gave  me  no  hint.  But  suddenly  the  girl's 
arms  fell  to  her  sides,  and  she  stood  staring,  not  so  much 
as  a  cry  escaping  her.  The  bedroom  doors  had  been 
opened,  and  between  them  was  the  tall  figure  of  Nicholas 
1  emple.  bo  they  met  again  after  many  years,  and  she  who 
had  parted  them  had  brought  them  together  once  more. 
we  came  a  step  into  the  room,  as  though  her  eyes  had 
drawn  him  so  far.  Even  then  he  did  not  speak  her  name. 
Ijo,    he  said.     "  Go,  you  must  not  stay  here.     Go  I  " 

one  bowed  ner  head. 

"  I  was  going,"  she  answered.     «  J  —  I  am  going. " 

"But  you  must  go  at  once,"  he  cried  excitedly.  « Do 
you  know  what  is  in  there  ?  "  and  he  pointed  towards  the 
bedroom. 
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*'  Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  she  said,  *♦  I  know." 

"  Then  go,"  he  cried.  »'  As  it  is  you  have  risked  too 
much." 

She  lifted  up  her  head  and  looked  at  him.  There  was 
a  new-born  note  in  her  voice,  a  tremulous  note  of  joy  in 
the  midst  of  sorrow.     It  was  of  her  he  was  thinking ! 

"  And  you  ?  "  she  said.    *'  You  have  come  and  remained." 

"  She  is  my  mother,"  he  answered.  "  God  knows  it  was 
the  least  I  could  have  done." 

Twice  she  had  changed  before  our  eyes,  and  now  we 
beheld  a  new  and  yet  more  startling  transformation. 
When  ahe  spoke  there  was  no  reproach  in  her  voice,  but 
triumph.     Antoinette  undid  her  veil. 

"  Yes,  she  is  your  mother,"  she  answered ;  "  but  for  many 
years  she  has  been  my  friend.  I  will  go  to  her.  She  can- 
uot  forbid  me  now.  Helene  has  been  with  her,"  she  said, 
turning  to  where  the  Vicomtesse  stood  watching  her 
intently.  "Helene  has  been  with  her.  And  shall  I, 
who  have  longed  to  see  her  these  many  years,  leave 
her  now?" 

"  But  you  were  going  I  "  he  cried,  beside  himself  with 
apprehension  at  this  new  turning.  "  You  told  me  that  you 
were  going." 

Truly,  man  is  born  without  perception. 

"  Yes,  I  told  you  that,"  she  replied  almost  defiantly. 

"  And  why  were  you  going  ?  "  he  demanded.  Then  I 
had  a  sudden  desire  to  shake  him. 

Antoinette  was  mute. 

"  You  yourself  must  find  the  answer  to  ;  question, 
Mr.  Temple,"  said  the  Vicomtesse,  quietly. 

He  turned  and  stared  at  Helene,  and  she  seemed  to 
smile.  Then  as  his  eyes  went  back,  irresistibly,  to  the 
other,  a  light  that  was  wonderful  to  see  dawned  and  grew 
in  them.  I  shall  never  forget  him  as  he  stood,  handsome 
and  fearless,  a  gentleman  still,  despite  his  years  of  wander- 
ing and  adventure,  and  in  this  supreme  moment  unselfish. 
The  wilful,  masterful  boy  had  become  a  man  at  last. 

He  started  forward,  stopped,  trembling  with  a  shock  of 
remembrance,  and  gave  back  again. 
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ri8k^T«irK*  '°?''"  ^^  "'''^  •  "  '  ^^"'^^^  let  you  take  this 

Antoinette  was  before  him.     Custom  does  not    v2h  u 
such  a  time.     Had  she  not  read  his  avowal  v    she  h  u  I  ! 
hand  m  hers,  heedless  of  us  who  watched      Af     rl 
sought  to  free  himself,  but  ^he  cluTirr    o  i*t  wf .  .     1 1  .  '' 
strength  of  her  love  -'yet  she  did  nof  lo^k  u       \tm  ''" 

col'  :ifh  yTu!  mfi^r'  '''  '-''  ^"  ^  '-'  ^ice!^T.in 

-  ay  ""aSd'willf  ±r^'  '"'  "*"^''  ""'^  ^'^^^l^'  «"d  timidly 
ay,  ana  with  a  supreme  courage.     True  to  him  thrmm^ 

tha  thrir/"  "/  -"'ting! this  wa^aU     e      n™?^ 
mat  tney  should  face  death  toeethpr      A  i;*fi„  ^i  •       '^    , 

yet  the  greatest  joy  that  G«T  a^'bestow  uL""?' '"od 
woman.     He  looked  down  at  her  with  a  g^eatTemlernes, 

ittlnthtarr"""*  '  ""'""""  '^  ^'^^^^nR 
"Come,"  he  said. 
They  went^in  togetjier,  and^the  doors  closed  behind  them. 

anf/t?relwlr  ""  ^^-^  '''J^  ^^  '^'  Vicom*tesse 
ana  1  were  alone  once  more  m  the  little  parlor      I  fp 

TrluUedlf  1^'  '"T  '{  ""'^^^^*>'  I  hadfand  how 
was  turn W*  l'^"^^"^^^'  ^«^  what  I  had  seen  and  h^ard 
t?Anto?nP^'p     Tv!""^  '"^  ™^  "^^"^-     Nick  had  come  back 

Temple  was^^^^^  '%''^^'  ^"  '^^'  ^"«™'  ^°d  Mrs. 

lempiewas  dying  — dymg.^  No,  it  could  not  be  so    Armi-n 

ur  "nfl  ^w't?  ^^^'^^^  r  ^  ^'^'''  '^^'"-  ^^'P  - 
mo^n  And  t^Pn  ^r\'  H^  ^'^^^'^•^^  ^^^"^«  under  the 
Pan^?l  .     2     ^®°i  suddenly,  I  was  watcliing  the  ereen 

tTrobbedT°f,  '^'  u"""-  ^^  ^^^  "^^^^-  How  m^y  head 
not  whit  V  T  ^'T°^  *^"^^  t^  «"'°«  rhythm,  I  knew 
not  what.    Yes,  it  was  the  song  my  father  used  to  sing  :  _ 

"  ^^'fV^9^^  on  land,  Vve  f aught  at  sea, 
At  ham*  I've /aught  my  aunty,  O!" 
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But  New  Orleans  was  hot,  burning  hot,  and  this  could  not 
be  cold  I  felt.  Ah,  I  had  it,  the  water  was  cold  going  to 
Vincennes,  so  cold  I 

A  voice  called  me.  No  matter  where  I  had  gone,  I 
think  I  would  have  come  back  at  the  sound  of  it.  I  lis- 
tened intently,  that  I  might  lose  no  word  of  what  it  said. 
I  knew  the  voice.  Had  it  not  called  to  me  many  times  in 
my  life  before  ?  But  now  there  was  fear  in  it,  and  fear 
gave  it  a  vibrant  sweetness,  fear  gave  it  a  quality  that 
made  it  mine  —  mine. 

"  You  are  shivering." 

That  was  all  it  said,  and  it  called  from  across  the  sea. 
And  the  sea  was  cold, — cold  and  green  under  the  gray 
light.  If  she  who  called  to  me  would  only  come  with  the 
warmth  of  her  love  !  The  sea  faded,  the  light  fell,  and  I 
was  in  the  eternal  cold  of  space  between  the  whirling 
worlds.  If  she  could  but  find  me  !  Was  not  that  her  hr.nd 
in  mine  ?  Did  I  not  feel  her  near  me,  touching  me  ?  I 
wondered  that  I  should  hear  myself  as  I  answered  her. 

"  I  am  not  ill,"  I  said.     "  Speak  to  me  again." 

She  was  pressing  my  hand  now,  I  saw  her  bending  over 
me,  I  felt  her  hair  as  it  brushed  my  face.  She  spcke  again. 
There  was  a  tremor  in  her  voice,  and  to  that  alone  I  lis- 
tened. The  words  were  decisive,  of  command,  and  with 
them  some  sense  as  of  a  haven  near  came  to  me.  Another 
voice  answered  in  a  strange  tongue,  saying  seemingly :  — 

"  Out,  Madame  —  malS  court  —  bon  djS!  —  maU  couri!" 

I  heard  the  doors  close,  and  the  sound  of  footsteps  run- 
ning and  dying  along  the  banquette,  and  after  that  my 
shoulders  were  raised  and  something  wrapped  about  them. 
Then  stillness  again,  the  stillness  that  comes  between  wak- 
ing and  sleeping,  between  pain  and  calm.  And  at  times 
when  I  felt  her  hand  fall  into  mine  or  press  against  my 
brow,  the  pain  seemed  more  endurable.  After  that  I  re- 
call being  lifted,  being  borne  along.  I  opened  my  eyes 
once  and  saw,  above  a  tile- crowned  wall,  the  moon  all 
yellow  and  distorted  in  the  sky.  Then  a  gate  clicked, 
dungeon  blackness,  half-light  again,  ascent,  oblivion. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

VISIONS,   AND  AN   AWAKENING 

I  HAVE  Still  sharp  memories  of  the  tortures  of  that  ill 
ness  though  it  befell  so  long  ago.  At  times  w  en  nJ 
mind  was  gone  from  me,  I  cded  out  I  L  "rnot  what  Jf 
argon  of  sentnnent,  of  the  horrors  I  had  be  eld  n  n^v 
ife.  I  lived  again  the  pleasant  scenes,  warped  „dbr 
^squed  almost  beyond  cognizance,  and  th^  trigedU^s  wei^' 
magnified  a  hundred  fold.     Thus  it  would   be      on  th« 

Tevt^'^'rndX'r  "^^''^  '':r  ,^"^^^'-'  -^'tJ-t  w 
Ull  Ik        And  the  device  would  take  on  color,  red-bronze 
like  the  sumach  in  the  autumn  and  streaks  o    vermZn 
and  two  glowing  coals  that  were  eyes,  and  above       Lm 

wa"  be'h  ndlhr  1 '  '''  ."^^'^.  '^'^^'"^  branrbl^'bushe^ 
1  was  behind  the  log,  and  at  times  I  started  and  knew 

that  It  was  a  hideous  dream,  and  again  PoHy  Ann  wa^ 

clutching  me  and  praying  me  to  hold  back,  and     broke 

from  her  and  splasLd  over  the  slippery  lim;stone  bed  of 

the  creek  to  fight  single-handed,     through  all    he  fearf u 

W^^WhenTh'e'i"  T^""?  "^  piteous/to  come  ba^k  to 
ner.  When  the  brute  got  me  under  water  I  could  not 
hear  her,  but  her  voice  came  back  suddenly  (as  when  a 
door  opens)  and  it  was  like  the  wind  sing^g  Tn  Uie 
poplars.     Was  it  Polly  Ann's  voice '  ^ 

Tn^V^'J  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^^^  ""^er  the  trees  on  the  lawn  at 
lo2     ?r  ^""^h'  T^^  ^^«  d^^k  with  the  coming 

that  l"n,ii.Tr^  ^.'  ^"^'^  '^^^  *^«  «*°r™  ^a«  brewinf 
that  I  might  be  thrust  out  into  it.  And  then  in  the  black- 
ness,  when  the  air  was  filled  with  all  the  fa  r  thinVof 

tt  Zt  '^°  r  ",^^^'  "  ^^^"^^^^^  ^«-^^  came  through 
the  noise  and  the  fury,  and  we  ran  to  her  and  clung  to 
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her  Hkirtfi^  thinking  we  had  fcmd  safety.  Rut  fthf?  thnmt 
U8  fiMth  into  the  bhiekneiM  with  a  xntile,  aM  though  she 
were  Hinging  papers  out  of  the  window.  She,  too,  grew 
out  of  tliu  deHign  in  the  cnickb  of  the  ceiling,  and  a 
greater  fear  seized  nie  at  sight  of  her  features  than  when 
the  red  face  came  nut  of  the  hnindiles. 

M^  constant  torment  was  thirst.  I  was  in  the  prairie, 
and  It  was  i:corched  and  brown  to  the  horizon.  1  searched 
and  prayed  pitifully  for  water,  —  for  otdy  a  sip  of  the 
brown  water  with  the  s{)ecks  in  it  that  was  in  the  swamp. 
There  were  no  swamps.  I  was  on  the  bed  in  the  cabin 
looking  at  the  shifts  and  hunting  shirts  on  the  pegs,  and 
Polly  Ann  would  bring  a  gourdful  of  clear  water  from  the 
spring  as  far  as  the  door.  Nay,  once  I  got  it  to  my  lips, 
and  it  was  gone.  Sometimes  a  young  man  in  a  hunting 
shirt,  square-shouldered,  clear-eyed,  liis  face  tatnied  and 
his  fair  hair  bleached  by  the  sun,  would  bring  the  water. 
He  was  the  hero  of  my  boyhood,  and  part  of  him  indeed 
was  in  me.  And  I  would  have  followed  him  again  to 
Vincennes  despite  the  tortures  of  the  damned.  But  when 
I  spoke  his  name  he  grew  stouter  before  me,  and  his  eyes 
lost  their  lustre  and  nis  hair  turned  gray  ;  and  his  hand 
shook  as  he  held  out  the  gourd  and  spilled  its  contents 
ere  I  could  reach  them. 

Sometimes  another  brought  the  water,  and  at  sight  of 
her  I  would  tremble  and  grow  faint,  and  I  had  not  the 
strength  to  reach  for  it.  She  would  look  at  me  with  eyes 
that  laughed  despite  the  resolution  of  the  mouth.  Then 
the  eyes  would  grow  pitiful  at  ray  helplessness,  and  she 
would  murmur  my  name.  There  was  some  reason  which 
I  never  fathomed  why  she  could  not  give  me  the  water,  and 
her  own  suffering  seemed  greater  than  mine  because  of  it. 
So  great  did  it  seem  that  I  forgot  my  own  and  sought  to 
comfort  her.  Then  she  would  go  away,  very  slowly,  and 
I  would  hear  her  calling  to  me  in  the  wind,  from  the  stars 
to  which  I  looked  up  from  the  prairie.  It  was  she,  f 
thought,  who  ordered  the  world.  Who,  when  women 
were  lost  and  men  cried  out  in  distress,  came  to  them 
calmly,  ministered  to  them  deftly. 
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Oncp  —  iKjrhapH  a  score  of  timoH,  I  cunnot  tell  -  wn, 
IimntMl  on  the  ceilinj?,  where  the  cmckii  were,  her  rniiiiu- 
ture,  !ind  I  knew  what  was  cominjj  ,i„a  HhiuhKi..!  ami 
cried  .ilmid  liccauso  1  could  r.ot  wtop  it.  I  msv  the  iiurn.w 
street  of  a  iJtran{fo  city  deep  down  between  hi^h  houmn 
—  liouHe*  with  Kvixiiu^H  on  the  lowest  windows,  witli 
studded,  eviMooking  doorn,  with  upper  ntorii-.s  that  toppled 
over  to  shut  out  the  light  of  the  nky,  with  Hiate.l  roofs 
that  slanted  and  twisted  this  way  and  that  and  dormers 
peeping  from  them.  Down  in  the  street.  in.stea<l  of  the 
King  s  white  soldiers,  was  a  foul,  unkempt  rahltle,  creeping 
out  of  Its  damp  places,  jesting,  curning,  hinging.  And  in 
the  midst  of  the  rabble  a  lady  sat  in  a  cart  high  above  it 
unmoved.  She  was  the  lady  of  the  miniature.  A  window 
in  one  of  tlu  jutting  houses  was  Hung  open,  a  little  man 
leaned  out  e.  citedlv,  and  I  knew  him  too.  He  was  Jean 
Baptiste  Lenoir,  and  he  cried  out  in  a  shrill  voice :  — 

J'  You  must  take  off  her  ruff,  citizens.     You  must  take 
off  her  ruff !  " 

There  came  a  blessed  day  when  my  thirst  was  gone, 
when  I  looked  up  at  the  cracks  in  the  ceiling  and 
wondered  why  they  did  not  cliange  into  horrors.  I 
watched  them  a  long,  long  time,  and  it  seen.cd  incredible 
that  they  should  still  remain  cracks.  Beyond  that  I  would 
not  go,  into  speculation  I  dared  not  venture.  They  re- 
mained cracks,  and  I  went  to  sleep  thanking  (iod.  When 
I  awoke  a  breeze  came  in  cool,  fitful  gusts,  and  on  it  was 
the  scent  of  camellias.  I  thought  of  turning  mv  head, 
and  I  remember  wondering  for  a  long  time  over  the 
expediency  of  this  move.  What  would  happen  if  I  did  ? 
Perhaps  the  visions  would  come  back,  perhaps  my  head 
would  come  off.  Finally  I  decided  to  risk  it,  and  the  first 
thing  that  I  beheld  was  a  palm-leaf  fan,  moving  slowly. 
That  fact  gave  me  food  for  thought,  and  contented  me  for 
a  while.  Then  I  hit  upon  the  idea  that  there  must  be 
something  behind  the  fan.  I  was  distinctly  pleased  by 
this  astuteness,  and  I  spent  more  time  in  speculation. 
Whatever  it  was,  it  had  a  tantalizing  elusiveness,  keeping 
the  fan  between  it  and  me.     Tliis  was  not  fair. 
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I  had  ftn  inipiration.  If  I  ft* ipned  to  be  aiileep,  perhaps 
the  thing  behind  the  ftiti  would  come  out.  I  iitiut  my 
eye*.  The  breeze  continuetl  »t«udily.  Surely  no  huuinn 
being  couhl  fan  as  long  m  that  without  Iniing  tired  ! 
I  o(H<ned  my  eye*  twice,  but  the  thing  wiih  inHt-riitable. 
Then  I  heard  a  Nound  that  I  knew  to  bo  a  foot»t«p  upon 
boardH.     A  voice  whiMptired :  — 

"The  delirium  ho*  left  him." 

Anothor  voice,  a  nian'n  voic«',  answered:  — 

♦'Thank  (iimI!     Let  me  fan  liiui.     You  are  tired." 

♦»  I  am  n«)t  tired,"  auHwercd  the  firMt  voice. 

**  I  do  not  see  how  vou  have  Ht.>o<I  it,"  waid  tlie  man's 
voice.  "  You  will  kill  vouruelf,  Madame  la  Vicomte«»e. 
The  dr   ger  la  uMt  now. 

"  I  .)|)e  so,  Mr.  Temple,"  said  the  firHt  voice.  »'  Ploase 
go  a-  ay.     You  may  come  back  i*   half  an  hour." 

I  heard  the  footsteps  retreat  Then  I  said :  ♦'  I  am 

not  asleep." 

The  fan  stopped  for  a  brief  instant  and  then  went  ou 
vibrating  inexorably.  I  was  entranced  at  the  thought  of 
what  I  had  done.  1  had  snoken,  though  inde«-1  it  seemed 
to  have  had  no  effect.  Could  it  be  that  I  hadn't  spoken  ?  I 
began  to  be  frightened  at  this,  when  gradually  something 
crept  into  my  mind  and  drove  the  fear  out.  I  did  not 
grasp  what  this  was  at  first,  it  was  like  the  first  staining  of 
wine  on  the  eastern  sky  to  one  who  sees  a  sunrise.  And 
then  the  thought  grew  even  as  the  light  grows,  tinged  by 
prismatic  colors,  until  at  length  a  memory  struck  into  my 
soul  like  a  shaft  of  light.  I  spoke  her  name,  unblushingly, 
aloud. 

"  Helene ! " 

The  fan  stopped.  There  was  a  silence  that  seemed  an 
eternity  as  the  palm  leaf  trembled  in  her  hand,  there  was 
an  answer  that  strove  tenderly  to  command. 

"  Hush,  you  must  not  talk,"  she  said. 

Never,  I  believe,  came  such  supreme  happiness  with 
obedience.  I  felt  her  hand  upon  my  brow,  and  the  fan 
moved  again.  I  fell  asleep  once  more  from  sheer  weari- 
aess  of  joy.     She  was  there,  beside  me.     She  had  been 
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ther«.  b«i.ide   nio,  tlu  .uffh   it  all    ,u,U  it  wun   her  tou^h 

which  httd  brought  m^lack  t.,  life.  "  '*'"*=*' 

I  dreamed  «f  her.     When  I   «w<,ku  ncfaii,  her   imai/e 

"ut  presently  I  thought  of  the  fan,  turned  n.v  head  and 
t  w„.  not  there.     A  gre,  1  fear  seized  n.e.        I  Xd  ^ 

trea  «naUovr*<        he  h»ii.M.uckle  on  the  tl.M)r  of  thecal. 

Til  mgg    Mie  tree.to|.M  in  the  court-yaid. 

»  chMfd  in   my  m.miory.     Then  niv  eyes 

'to  ;he  I.    ....      There   wan   a    unUHlu-d 

and  i  p^u    Heum  the  corner,  a  fauteuil, 

•■   at  MJ)  beii        l|»o  floor  wiw  rubkd  to 

ua«  in*sa,  Bt«i  ned  yelhnv,  and  on  it  hvy 

it«.       lli«erj)or»l       is  t'liipty  ! 

a  V'ei  law  and  red     iirlmn  Hhot  acroHH  tho 

»)elH   4     I  the  d«o.  the  Hpar.'  countenance 


lery,  and  ov» 
Tho  nlaco  ut 
wan«lt!red  bu 
drenser,  a  en 
and  another 
an  inunacula 
clean  woven 
I  cried  om 
wimlow,  an* 


of  the  faith  fil  L,miy 

Lindy,  bke  mai      .  '   htr  raw,  knew  well  how  to  as- 
^«-     iii^^pe^     ..     Lindy  had  mo  dowHr^  2 

Ivvnth  n-^°  "r  ;    '    ^^^^^•,    ^^'^^"'*>''  J  '•«^'kon  I  wouldn't 
be  vvuth  pizen  if  ^li#        ,  to  hear  I  let  yo'  talk  " 

Lmdy  imrdied  that     .^re  wm  tyranny  somewhere. 
'^lle!'      I  asked    -who's  she?" 

whiter  »^?a/n'?^p;  '^'"''^  /'^^^'"  «^'^^  ^'•"'^)^'  '"  '^  shrill 
tTon  ^  Pf  uL  e;-ff^vine  ter  g.t  mixe.l  up  in  no  disputt- 
tion.  tf  she  was  ter  hear  ,e  er-disputin'  wid  vo'  Muse 
)ave,  reckon  I'd  done  git  such  ir  tongue-lashin'!;:'' 
Undy  looked  at  me  suspiciously.  "  Yo'-er  alius  was 
powe'rful  cute,  Marse  Dave." 

Lindv  set  her  lips  with  a  mighty  resolve  to  be  silent 

saw  Niek'^Tir/  ''''"',"^  "^""Sr  the  gallery,  and  then  1 

uT^    '^^^^^  ?^,"''«  ^"o^'^ing  "P  behind  her. 
'  Davy,"  he  cried. 

Lindy  braced  herself  up  doggedly. 
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"  Yo'  ftin't  j'r-g'vine  to  gii  in  thar  nohow,  Mame  Nick,** 
■he  Mitiit. 

••  Nf)iiitenN««,  Limly,"  ho  ahMwcred,  "  I've  Ixjen  in  there 
as  much  am  voti  huve."  And  hu  tuck  hold  of  her  thin 
arm  uiid  pullcMi  liur  buck. 

"MurMw  Nick  1"  ^he  cried,  torror-Rtrtckcn,  **ahe'll  done 
fin'  out  dat  you'vw  lieeii  er-talkin'." 

"  I'inh ! "  uiid  Nick  with  tt  fine  uir, "  who'n  afraid  of  hwr ?" 

Lindy'i  fuuu  tuok  on  tin  oxpreiuiiun  of  intenne  amuite- 
uient 

"  Yo'  in,  for  one,  Marno  Nick,"  hIio  answered,  with  the 
fttmiliitiity  of  an  old  servant.  *'  I  done  sued  yo'  skedaddle 
when  she  corned." 

'  Tut,"  said  Nick,  grandly,  "  I  run  from  no  woman. 
K\  Davy?"  lie  punhed  oast  the  protesting  Lindy  into 
the  nmm  and  ttu'k  my  hi* no. 

"  Egad,  you  have  Iwcn  near  the  devil's  precipice,  my 
son.  A  three-lwttle  man  would  have  gone  over."  In 
his  eyes  was  all  the  strange  aflfcction  he  had  had  for  mo 
over  since  wo  had  Iwen  hoyn  at  Temple  How  together. 
"  Davy,  I   reckor  wouldn't  have  been  worth  much  if 

you'd  g(»ne." 

1  did  nf»t  answ»  f  t.uild  only  stare  at  him,  mutely 
grateful  for  such  an  affection,  in  all  his  wild  life  he  had 
been  true  to  me,  and  he  had  clung  to  me  stanchly  in 
this,  mv  greatcKt  \Hiri\.  Thankful  that  he  was  here  I 
searched  his  handHomu  fierson  with  my  eyes.  He  wnn 
dressed,  as  usual,  with  care  and  fashion,  in  iincn  breeches 
and  a  light  gray  coat  and  a  filmy  ruffle  at  his  neck.  But 
I  thought  there  had  come  a  change  into  his  face.  The 
retiklesa  (jjiality  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  it,  yet  tho 
spirit  and  daring  remained,  and  with  these  al  the  sweet- 
ness that  was  once  in  his  smile.  There  were  ines  under 
his  eyes  that  spoke  of  vigils. 

"  You  have  been  sitting  up  w'^h  me,"  I  said. 

"Of  course,"  he  answered,  putting  my  shoulder.  "Of 
course  I  have.     What  did  you  think  I  would  be  doing  ? "' 

"  What  was  the  matter  with  me  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Nothing  much,"  he  said  lightly,  *•  a  touch  of  the  sun, 
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nnd  •  grent  dunl  of  c)v«rw«>rk  in  Iwlmlf  of  your  fn«iid 
Now  km.,,  Hi.ll  or  I  will  Ih.  K,.iii„^  ,H.,,,,..recir"  "'''* 

ai'i^rt:' ':iiu  r^'**''  '"'"'"*^  -^^^  ^'"*  *^"^"«^  ">  "•>• 

"I  had  yuUow  fever." 
He  Ntarted. 

•hri/wdi*  ""  "^  ^"^  ^"^  ^"^  ^''"'"  ^'  '••'P^*'-'^'  "y^"'*^  *•»<> 
I  WH*  silent  ajrain  for  a  while. 

ul  *'';'i  '  '*""^'  **>'.""''"•»  »'»  »-'ff»»t  t.»  HUy  here.  You 
have —other  reHiwnwbilitieu  now." 

He  lauKhed.  It  w.ui  the  old  buoyant,  iH^yinh  Uu^U  of 
•heer  hup,mu.«H,  und  I  f.lt  th.  U'tter  f,,r  hearinw  U 

"If  you  iM-Kin  to  preach,  pardon,  I'll  jj,, ;  I  vow  Til  have 
no  more  sermonizu.K.  Davy,"  he  cried,  «.  innt  Z  Zi 
the  dearest,  sweetest,  most  Inrautiful  jHjrson  in  the  world  '" 

i  smiled.  ""itv*. 

"  Where  is  she  ?  "  I  asked,  temporizinK-     Nick  was  not 
a  subtle  person,  and  I  w.u.  ready  to  follow  hin,  aHrca 
length  .n  the  praise  of  Antoinette.     "I  ho|«  she  U  not 

"  We  made  her  go  to  Les  lies,"  said  lie. 

her*?^"l  sa^T  "'^""^  ^''"'*  ^'^^^  *"^  "'**>''^  ^'''^  ^^^^^^^^ 
"As  for  risking  life,  that  kind  of  criticism  doesn't  come 
Ts ILT/^"-    .^."^  ^  ^^'  Antoinette,"  he  adde<l  with 
Tw  'i   "  f*P*''*  '"*  T  »«™ething  of  her  later  on." 
well,     I  answered  with  a  sigh  of  supreme  content 

1  Oon  t  think  vou  ve  been  so  damned  sensible  yourself." 
We  were  silent  ".pain  for  a  space. 

vo!!  htJ/X  ^  ''^''  "  *\°  >■'*"  remember  what  I  said  when 
you  had  that  miniature  here  ?  " 

lT?"ii**^  *  ^^®"^  "^'^"^  things,  I  believe." 
of  thaf  1    r"  ^"i  ^^"^i^e'- carefully  the  masterful  features 
of  that  lacfy.  and  to  thank  CJod  you  hadn't  marrica  her. 
1  vow  I  never  thought  she'd  turn  up.     Upon  my  oath 
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I  never  thought  I  should  be  such  a  blind  slave  as  I  have 
bt'un  for  the  lust  fortnight.  Faith,  Monsieur  de  St.  Gre 
is  a  strong  man,  but  he  was  no  more  than  a  puppet  in  his 
own  house  when  he  came  back  here  for  a  day.  That  lady 
couhl  govern  a  province,  —  no,  a  kingdom.  But  I  warrant 
you  there  would  be  no  climbing  of  balconies  in  her  domin- 
ions.    I  have  never  been  so  generalled  in  my  life." 

1  had  no  answer  for  these  comments. 

"  The  deuce  of  it  is  the  way  she  does  it,"  he  continued, 
plamly  bent  on  relieving  himself.  "  There's  no  noise,  no 
fuss ;  but  you  must  obey,  you  don't  know  why.  And  yet 
you  may  flay  me  if  I  don't  love  her." 

"Love  her  1 "  I  repeated. 

"She  saved  your  life,"  said  Nick;  "I  don't  believe  any 
other  woman  could  have  done  it.  She  hadn't  any  thought 
of  her  own.  She  has  been  here,  in  this  room,  almost  con- 
stantly night  and  day,  and  she  never  let  you  go.  The 
little  French  doctor  gave  you  up  — not  she.  She  held 
on.     Cursed  if  I  see  why  she  did  it." 

"  Nor  I,"  I  answered. 

"  Well,"  he  said  apologetically,  «  of  course  I  would  have 
done  it,  but  you  weren't  anything  to  her.     Yes,  egad,  you 
were  something  to  be  saved,  —that  was  all  that  was  nec- 
essary.    She   had   you   brought  back   here  — we  are   in 
Monsieur  de  St.  Ore's  house,  by  the  way  —  in  a  litter,  and 
she  took  counnand  as  though  she  had  nursed  yellow  fever 
cases  all  her  life.     No  flurry.     I  said  that  you  were  in 
love  with  her  once,  Davy,  when  I  saw  you  looking  at  the 
portrait.     I  take  it  back.     Of  course  a  man  could  be  very 
fond  of  her,"  he  said,  "  but  a  king  ought  to  have  married 
her.     As  for  that  poor  Vicomte  she's  tied  up  to,  I  reckon 
I  know  the  reason  why  he  didn't  come  to  America.     An 
ordinary  man  would  have  no  chance  at  all.      God  bless 
her !  "  he  cried,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  feeling,  "  1  would 
die  for  her  myself.     She  got  me  out  of  a  barrel  of  trouble 
with  his  Excellency.     She  cared  for  my  mother,  a  lonely 
outcast,  and  braved  death  herself  to  go  to  her  when  she 
was  dying  of  the  fever.     God  bless  her !  " 

Lindy  was  standing  in  the  doorway. 
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"  Lan'  sakes,  Marse  Nick,  yo'  potter  an  "  oK.     -^ 
He  rose  and  pressed  my  finiferl      *?  I'll        '""l^-      • 
and  left  me.     Li„dy  seated  h^rl^if      .i    ^  P  ^"'     ^'®  «"»t^' 

ignoi-ed.  The  bird7«T^  [i''Z"°''''f  "'"f'"  '""*  '""""-'o 
breeze  stirred  it  wasLf.r  1.  .  °"";>'"'^' »'"'  -"''en  the 
had  been  snalc hod  from  tl,i  .'  '"/^  "  ,""'  »'^<'"'-  I 
before  n,e,  but  thl  ha7pi^ '^  S,°  , ''f  "';,»X  We  wa» 
gone,  and  in  my  weakuZ  the  X  Lh,  Imd  thnlled  me  was 

had  come  upon^me  wralmo7uTb,arl  ''  t"lT  'j'i'l 
the  strength.  I  wnnhl  i,,.,,^    •     """^'^^^"le.     it  i  had  had 

bed,  I  wo'u^  i^rl}  d'  ;rre  Hv  artt^'fi"/""  "^^ 
nity.  As  it  was,  I  lay  in  a  torture  nl'  ?h  \^f  opportu- 
again  every  part  of  ml  hf^  I-  u  J^^y^^t,  living  over 
remembered  the  first  Ion  J  vp^  -'^  ?^',  ^^^  ^°"^^«d.  I 
miniature  at  Madame  BofvJtl  TL^r\^,  ^'^.?^^"  '^' 
My  feeling  rather  Imd  been  I  *    J  ?      °°*  ^^'^^'^  ^^^  ^^'«"- 

midst  of\he  daXess  of  tS'R'evS™  ""t^  "''fr.  '['^ 
miniature  again,  which  had  tmveC  to  he^J  t^  '^' 
and  come  back  to  mp     Pv««  vt       v  '  *^  **^  ^®^e, 

ity  which  I  believed Tas  there  ^'whrhTv  """"""•  T"'- 

-=t:  b'etr-  ^^^^-  ^^^^ 

I  did  not  seek  to  explain  the  mystery  which  had  brought 
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her  across  the  sea  into  that  little  garden  of  Mrs.  Temple's 
and  into  my  heart.  There  she  was  now  enthroned,  deified  ; 
that  she  would  always  be  there  I  accepted.  That  I  would 
never  say  or  do  anything  not  in  consonance  with  her  stand- 
ards I  knew.  That  I  would  suffer  much  I  was  sure,  but 
the  lees  of  that  suffering  I  should  hoard  because  they 
came  from  her. 

What  might  have  been  I  tried  to  put  away.  There  was 
the  moment,  I  thought,  when  our  souls  had  met  in  the  little 

farlor  in  the  Rue  Bourbon.     I  should  never  know.     This 
knew  —  that  we  had  labored  together  to  bring  happiness 
into  other  lives. 

Then  came  another  thought  to  appall  me.  Unmindful 
of  her  own  safety,  she  had  nursed  me  back  to  life  through 
all  the  horrors  of  the  fever.  The  doctor  had  despaired, 
and  I  knew  that  by  the  very  f  "e  that  was  in  her  she  had 
saved  me.  She  was  here  now,  iH  this  house,  and  presently 
she  would  be  coming  back  to  my  bedside.  Painfully  I 
turned  my  face  to  the  wall  in  a  torment  of  humiliation  — 
I  had  called  her  by  her  name.  I  would  see  her  again,  but 
I  knew  not  whence  the  strength  for  that  ordeal  was  to 
come. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
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light.    And  ail\^iIT\?,      ^^  ''''>'''  ''J' "  ^ar  of  sun- 
and  stood  in  the  doorwaj.    It  C  Nkk  '" '"""  ""'  "'""' 

to  Jwh^Tj  K  3iTetd";t:/:^e  t " " "-  -^-^^ 

"  That's  more  like  you."  said  ISTiVt      *»  r^  j 

;;  She  was  not  ill?"  I  said  faintly. 

weni  thrWh  the  court  vnrd      J^'^'  ""^  "!^'  ''^P^^^^  ^«  «»>« 
we.  to  sen? a^'/epTttrindrf  ^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  - 

glS'^[Jhin  r """'  "^^^''  bewilderment  all  were  strug- 
"  ^faere  did  she  go  ?  "  I  asked  at  last. 
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"  To  Les  lies,"  he  said.  "  You  are  to  be  brought  there 
as  soon  as  you  are  strong  enough." 

"  Do  you  happen  to  know  why  she  went  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Now  how  the  deuce  should  I  know  ?  "  he  answered. 
♦*  I've  done  everything  with  blind  servility  since  I  came 
into  this  house.  I  never  asked  for  any  reason  —  it  never 
would  have  done  any  good.  1  suppose  she  thought  that 
you  were  well  on  the  road  to  recovery,  and  she  knew  that 
Lindy  was  an  old  hand.  And  then  the  doctor  is  to 
come  in." 

"  Why  didn't  you  go  ?  "  I  demanded,  w  'th  a  sudden  re- 
membrance that  he  was  staying  away  from  happiness. 

"It  was  because  I  longed  for  another  taste  of  liberty, 
Davy,"  he  laughed.  "  You  and  I  will  have  an  old-fash- 
ioned time  here  together,  —  ;i  deal  of  talk,  and  perhaps  a 
little  piquet,  —  who  knows  ?  " 

My  strength  came  back,  bit  by  bit,  and  listening  to 
his  happiness  did  much  to  ease  the  soreness  of  my  heart 
—  while  the  liglit  lasted.  It  was  in  the  night  watches 
that  my  struggles  came  —  though  often  some  unwitting 
speech  of  his  would  bring  back  the  pain.  He  took  delight 
in  telling  me,  for  example,  how  for  hours  at  a  time  I  had 
been  in  a  fearful  delirium. 

"  The  Lord  knows  what  foolishness  you  talked,  Davy," 
said  he.  "  It  would  have  done  me  good  to  hear  you  had 
you  been  in  your  right  mind." 

"  But  you  did  hear  me,"  I  said,  full  of  apprehensions. 

"Some  of  it,"  said  he.  "You  were  after  Wilkinson 
once,  in  a  burrow,  I  believe,  and  you  swore  dreadfully 
because  he  got  out  of  the  other  end.  I  can't  remember 
all  the  things  you  said.  Oh,  yes,  once  you  were  talking 
to  Auguste  de  St.  Gre  about  money." 

"  Money  ?  "  I  repeated  in  a  sinking  voice. 

"  Oh,  a  lot  of  jargon.  The  Vicomtesse  pushed  me  out 
of  the  room,  and  after  that  I  was  never  allowed  to  be  there 
when  you  had  those  flights.  Curse  the  mosquitoes  ! "  He 
seized  a  fan  and  began  to  ply  it  vigorously.  "I  remem- 
ber. You  were  giving  Auguste  a  lecture.  Then  I  had 
to  go." 


A  MY8TEEY  jg^ 

of  the  American  invM^on  than  of  th^    *  """"'".S  '''■"'"' 
too  clothecT her  w  th  the  oualiti,s  of  .taJesmaXo'         ' 

of«r;„-2^,'itl'„^-,'^ 

pX-  Z  r„,nr  s-^L-'Th^' '^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Every  day  S  irote  »  h,.Ti  ?'P?'' '."y™'  '"'">' "•" 

to  give  Wm  a^nt  J  M?,ii-       ^'  ■''''™-?  '"■"«"'   '-in'Iy 
"Davv  feiffn^  t«  hi    •  'M"''«"'»  .«ff>">»t  ray  orders."    Or, 

wonlfi  fill  o  K^  1  ^^*'^'-'"*^ans  and  been  lost  to  me.     These 
wrU  en    1  V ''''^'  *"^  ^  ^'^^^  ^^^^'^ble  book  it  would  be  if 

and  -.  R:^fed"!Lt••^t'':2^rs  Thirc'-afwi'^ 
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poing  back  there  with  Antoinette,  so  he  said,  to  build  a 
brick  mansion  and  to  live  a  respectable  life  the  rest  of  his 
days. 

There  was  one  question  which  had  been  in  my  mind  to 
ask  him,  concerning  the  attitude  of  Monsieur  de  St.  Gre. 
That  gentleman,  with  Madame,  had  hurried  back  from 
Pointe  Coupee  at  a  message  from  the  Vicomtesse,  and  had 
gone  first  to  Les  lies  to  see  Antoinette.  Then  he  had 
come,  in  spite  of  the  fever,  to  his  own  house  in  New 
Orleans  to  see  Nick  himself.  What  their  talk  had  been 
I  never  knew,  for  the  subject  was  too  painful  to  be  dwelt 
upon,  and  the  conversation  had  been  marked  by  frankness 
on  both  sides.  Monsieur  de  St.  Gre  was  a  just  man,  his 
love  for  his  daughter  was  his  chief  passion,  and  despite  all 
that  had  happened  he  liked  Nick.  I  believe  he  could  not 
wholly  blame  the  younger  man,  and  he  forgave  him. 

Mrs.  Temple,  poor  lady,  had  died  on  that  first  night  of 
my  illness,  and  it  was  her  punishment  that  she  had  not 
known  her  son  or  her  son  s  happiness.  Whatever  sins 
she  had  committed  in  her  wayward  life  were  atoned  for, 
and  by  her  death  I  firmly  believe  that  she  redeemed  him. 
She  lies  now  among  the  Temples  in  Charleston,  and  on 
the  stone  which  marks  her  grave  is  cut  no  line  that  hints 
of  the  story  of  these  pages. 

One  bright  morning,  when  Nick  and  I  were  playing 
cards,  we  heard  some  one  mounting  the  stairs,  and  to  my 
surprise  and  embarrassment  I  beheld  Monsieur  de  St.  Gre 
emerging  on  the  gallery.  He  was  in  white  linen  and 
wore  a  broad  hat,  which  he  took  from  his  head  as  he 
advanced.  Ho  had  aged  somewhat,  his  hair  was  a  little 
gray,  but  otherwise  he  was  the  firm,  dignified  personage  I 
had  admired  on  this  same  gallery  five  years  before. 

"  Good  morning,  gentlemen,"  he  said  in  English  ;  "  ha, 
do  not  rise,  sir "  (to  me).  He  patted  Nick's  shoulder 
kindly,  but  not  familiarly,  as  he  passed  him,  and  extended 
his  hand. 

"Mr.  Ritchie,  it  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  I  can 
express  to  see  you  so  much  recovered." 


A  MYSTERY  5^9 

"I  am  affain  thrown  on  your  hosnitalitv   a;t."  t  „    1 
flushing  with  pleasure  at  this  frien  C  Vr  j  a,L?.'  l 

r'^Kf jj-L  -£^'  -x;' 

fu   not  to  say  anything  which  might  smuck  (,f  ins  Ler?  v' 

™8ieur  de  f   .  Gre  smiled. 

ful  friend  at  lea«f  »     Ho      I.    ^  xr-'';  ^^  *'"^«  »  f"»th- 
"And  h«  Koo  •    J  "®  P""^'^  N^^k's  shoulder  again 

And  he  has       >mi8ed  me  to  settle  down."         ""^  ^S^^- 

1  nave  ev       inducement,  sir,"  said  Nick 
Monsieur  de  St.  Gre  became  grave. 
You  have  indeed,  Monsieur,"  he  answered. 

J  J  J  w  J"^*  <^®"™e  ^rom  Dr.  Perrin's  David  "  »,- 
added,  "  May  I  call  you  so  ^  Well  f hln  i  i,  ^^V'^\  —  ^« 
from  Dp  Pm.^;«'„  -^  ,"  **"  •  "'^ii,  then,  I  have  just  come 
irom  ur.  I'ernn  s,  and  he  says  you  may  be  movid  tr.  i  o. 
lies  this  vory  afternoon.     Why,  upon^my  word  ''  he  ll 

I  flushed.     Nick  couid  be  very  exasperating. 

"  iTnTt   "r- ™ind  him,  Monsieur,"  I  said. 
lo„  t-       °      "?*"^  ^""'    answered  Monsieur  de  St   GrP 
iorte-'?^''  ''  '^""^'-     "«^  '^  ^  -d  -Ve   ""£ 

saiV  ^^Ql  °v^  ^J''*'^  ^^"^  *^  *^*"^  the  Vicomtp««e."   I 
SL''doan'o4er^.'°"^  "^  ^'^  ^^^^^^«*  «--««  o-e  person 
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;  H«16ne  18  tt  good  woman,"  answered  Monsieur  de  St. 
lire,  Bimplv.  "  She  i8  more  than  that,  Hhe  in  a  wonderful 
woman.  I  remember  telling  you  of  her  once.  I  little 
thought  then  that  she  would  ever  come  to  us." 

Ho  turned  to  me.     "  Dr.  Perrin  will  be  here  this  after- 
noon,  David,  and  he  will  have  you  dressed.     Between  five 
and  SIX  if  all  goes  well,  we  shall  start  for  Les  lies.     And 
in  the  meantime,  gentlemen,"  he  added  with  a  stateliness 
that  was  natural  to  him,  "  I  have  business  which  takes  me 
to-day  to  my  brother-in-law's.  Monsieur  de  Beausejour's." 
Nick  leaned  over  the  gallery  and  watched  meditatively 
his  prospective  father-in-law  leaving  the  court-yard. 
"  He  got  me  out  of  a  devilish  bad  scrape,"  he  said 
"  How  was  that  ?  "  I  asked  listlessly. 
♦♦  That  fat  little  Baron,  the  Governor,  was  for  deporting 
me  for  running  past  the  sentry  and  giving  him  all  the 
trouble  I  did.     It  seems  that  the  Vioomtesse  promised  to 
exp  am  matters  in  a  note  which  she  wrote,  and  never  did 
explain.     She  was  here  with  you,  and  a  lot  she  cared  al>out 
any  thing  else.    Lucky  that  Alonsieur  de  St.  Gre  came  back. 
Wow  his  Excellency  graciously  allows  me  to  stay  here,  if  I 
behave  myself,  until  I  get  married." 

I  do  not  know  how  I  spent  the  rest  of  the  day.  It 
passed,  somehow.  If  I  had  had  the  strength  then,  I  be- 
lieve I  should  have  fled.  I  was  to  see  her  again,  to  feel 
her  near  me,  to  hear  her  voice.  During  the  weeks  that 
had  gone  by  I  had  schooled  myself,  in  a  sense,  to  the  in- 
evitfible.  I  had  not  let  my  mind  dwell  upon  my  visit  to 
Les  lies,  and  now  I  was  face  to  face  with  the  struggle  for 
which  I  felt  I  had  not  the  strength.  I  had  fought  one 
battle,  —  I  knew  that  a  fiercer  battle  was  to  come. 

In  due  time  the  doctor  arrived,  and  while  he  prepared 
me  for  my  departure,  the  little  man  sought,  with  misplaced 
kindness,  to  raise  my  spirits.  Was  not  Monsieur  going  to 
the  country,  to  a  paradise?  Monsieur  — so  Dr.  Perrin 
had  noticed  — had  a  turn  for  philosophy.  Could  two 
more  able  and  brilliant  conversationalists  be  found  than 
Philippe  de  St,  Gre  and  Madame  la  Vicomtesse  ?  And 
there  was  the  happiness  of  that  strange  but  lovable  young 
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man,  Monsieur  Temple,  to  contemplate.  He  wm  in  lurk 
cebeau  ^jarf on  (or  he  wa*  getting*  a,»  angel  for  hU  wife 
Did^Monsieur  know  that  Mudemoiselle  Af.toiuette  w^an 

At  laflt  I  was  ready,  arrayed  in  my  best,  on  the  ffallorv 
when  MouHieur  de  St.  Gr'^  came.  ^  And r6  and  anotlu^; 
servan    carried  me  down  into  the  court,  and  there  «toid  I 
painted  sedan-chair  with  the  St.  (ire  arms  on  Te  l^eU 
GrI    ^'/?t  h''"'^''»''^  '^' David,"  s.ud  MonsieurTst 
♦It.  •  T-  ""'  ^«"  "«*^^  ^o'-  ">»»y  years.     You  are 

for  youT'^  ^"  ''  '"  '^"  ^«^^«'  '^^  ^^-«  '  have  a  bol? 

t^?tr7l'^^™^^  ^y  *^*"  kindness,  I  could  not  find  words 
to  thank  lum  as  I  got  into  the  chair.  My  legs  wer7ta^ 
ong  for  ,t,  I  remember.  I  had  a  quaint  feeli^f  orunreaT 
ity  as  sank  back  on  the  red  satin  cushions  an3  was  Wne 
out  of  the  gate  between  the  lions.    Monsieur  ^8^(1^  a.^ 

tomTnade  on  ^h^'  ""'^'  ^"'"^'^^  *'•«  willow-bordered 
promenade  on  the  levee's  crown,  and  a  wide  barge  was 
waiting,  manned  by  six  negro  oarsmen.  The/ H^c^ 
me    nto  .ts  stern  under  the  awning,  the  barge  was  cast 

lin;  of^ke'eTbo^^'  r^^  ""'-'r'  ^''^"'P  «^'«»^'>'  P^'tX 
nne  of  keel  boats  on  the  swift  current  of  the  Mississiimi 

InnZV^  f '  Bhinning  were  inky  black,  and  the  s?t   Sg 

?h«  f h        ?'^  *  '^'^  ^^"^  ^^'•"^^  ^he  waters,    For  a  whilf 

n  h  s^'own'llfl  '^'  gazing  at  the  green  shore,  each  wrapped 

chance  of  ''?'  """' ~.^^''^'^?'  '^^  ^''  ^'''^  thinking  f^r- 
cnance,  of  the  wayward  son  he  had  lost;  Nick  of  the 

sen^rnd' mT^f  '^™(r"^'  '  ''  ^"«  whom' fate  had 
?he  s'lL'ce  aUast.''  ""  ''^""^"^  ''  "'•  ""''  ^^^  ^^^'^ 

hft'lft  "^  ^^®lu""  ^^^  ^^^"^'^^^  ^''""^  yo"^  moving,  David?" 
he  asked,  with  an  anxious  glance  at  me. 

"None,  sir,"  I  said. 

« In^Jri"-^  ""T  "^i^^  ^'^  >'-'-^  ""^^'^"  "^  "^-'^i  kindly, 
added  Nii^^™^  la  Vicomtesse  will  put  him  on  a  diet," 
aaaea  JNick,  rousing  himself. 
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"  H6Wne  will  Uke  care  of  him,"  anawered  Monsieur 
de  St.  (ire. 

He  fell  to  miwiiig  nguin.  "  Mudrtino  la  Vicomteiwe  han 
•een  inure  in  seven  yourM  than  n»o«t  of  un  jh-i)  in  a  life- 
time." he  said.  "Sho  haM  beheld  the  glory  of  France, 
and  the  dinhonor  and  fx.llution  oi  her  country.  Had  the 
old  order  hwted  her  «alon  would  have  lx'en"^famoUM,  and 
•he  would  have  Injen  a  |>ower  in  iK)litic»." 

*♦  I  have  thought  thut  the  Vicomtesae  mu»t  have  had  a 
queer  marriage,"  Niek  remarked. 

MonHieur  de  St.  (»ro  smiled. 

♦♦Such  marriages  were  the  rule  amongst  our  noV)ility," 
he  said.  "  It  was  arranged  while  Hdlene  was  still  in  the 
convent,  though  it  wuh  not  celebrated  until  three  years 
after  she  had  been  in  the  world.  There  was  a  romantic 
affair,  I  believe,  with  a  young  gentleman  of  the  English 
embassy,  though  I  do  not  know  the  details.  Ho  is  said 
to  be  the  only  man  she  ever  cared  for.  He  was  a  younger 
8on  of  an  impoverished  earl." 

I  started,  rememlwjring  what  the  Vicomtesso  had  said. 
But  Monsieur  de  St.  Ore  did  not  ai)i)ear  to  see  mv 
perturbation. 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,  if  Helene  sufifered.  she  never  gave  a 
sign  of  it.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great  ponin, 
and  the  world  could  only  conjecture  what  she  thought  of 
the  Vicomte.  It  was  deemed  on  both  sides  a  brilliant 
match.  He  h;id  inherited  vast  estates,  Ivry-le-2our, 
Montmiry,  Leu  Saillanfes,  I  know  not  what  else.  She 
was  heiress  to  the  Chateau  de  St.  (ire  with  its  wide 
lands,  to  the  chateau  and  lands  of  the  Cote  Rowje  in  Nor- 
mandy, to  the  hotel  St.  (ire  in  Paris.  Monsieur  le  Vi- 
comte was  between  forty  and  tiftv  at  his  marriage,  an.l 
from  what  I  have  heard  of  hinr  he  had  many  of  the 
virtues  and  many  of  the  faults  of  his  order.  He  was  a 
bachelor,  which  does  not  mean  that  he  had  lacked  conso- 
lations.  He  was  reserved  with  his  equals,  and  distant 
with  others.  He  had  served  in  the  Guards,  and  did  not 
lack  courage.  He  dv^n^c^A  exquisitely,  w.a.s  inclined  to  the 
Pohgnac  party,  took  his  ease  everywhere,  had  a  knowledge 
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«i.it«  of  .,.ni«..if.  Thoy  „.,,,,  ,ir;.  ,   " " ' "'  f '",":'•  1" 
o\  »H  ooii.  ,„„i  ti,..„ J,  c  I,  " ,'"  ';■■  ""<;'''■; '"« 

nii«Hi,m  in  the  Au«iii,iii  »^r,  ,,' i  "'"'"'" '"'"• 

credit.  ,„a  lk.lir  w      '  w  ,1   ?•,  "'',"''   'r  """•''  '"  >'" 

mrrr  :;:.;r;;r.,;i7f  '^i ^  ''''■-  i^'-ni^t't 

.poote.!  hor  for  tho  way  „  ,„  «  rv'..d  llT    i    ,"  '.'"'<"•  I"" 

It  wi   Nict'l^*"  ""y  n«;v»"f  th«  Vico„,tc  of  l,ic  ?■• 

nibntion  it  ?  But  whv  sliou  d  »  ,„  •/  m  •  '"  ]  "i'™'"** 
died  in  Vienna.  Held  ir'ed'lrK,-  wl'"""  '"  """"""• 
Ihe  Vicomte  is  dciid  ?  "  I  said. 
ihey  both  looked  at  mo.  Indeed  1  »lioi,l,l  „^,  i 
reeotru  7od  my  own  voice  WU  ,.  ,  ,  ""'  '"'™ 
my  feelings  w^ereTl  cZot  sav  M?  1  ", 'T "■"^'"'v  *''»' 
there  wa8^  no  tu  nuft        'my  brain  I  d       ,     "  ""  Z""'"^' 

ar"^"'^-   «°"-'™C«"w'vU..l;"il,icru 

I  „  ti     ....  *"!"'' ""'  ""J'""  "'"il  Heline  returned  to 
Utl;   '•    M™r»\<l«  St.  Ore  was  saying  to  me      "The 

!:xrtL'B^:*';u'%4'^r./;"".  ^"' '"^^p  "'•  ■" 

Vieomto  died.     She  toTktttrT  :imht'f:;'Hl,r  ™  fo? 
a  woman  to  protend.     How  much  better,  after  X  if  "he 
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hud  mArrieil  her  EnglUhman  for  love  !  And  ihe  ia  much 
troubled  now  bocatme,  m  the  declHr«»,  «he  is  du{)«!nd«tit 
upon  my  bounty.  That  i»  my  hunnincmt,  my  coniM)Uiion," 
the  jfo<xl  man  added  •imnly,  "and  her  father,  the  MurquiN, 
W.W  kind  tu  me  when  1  wan  a  young  provincial  and  a 
■tranger.     GchI  rent  hiit  itoul  !  " 

We  were  drawing  near  to  I,e»  fie*.  The  rains  had 
come  during  my  illntiM,  and  in  the  level  evening  light  the 
foreat  of  the  iihore  was  the  tenih-r  grem  of  Bpring.  At 
length  we  saw  tlie  white  woodi-n  i*te|w  in  the  levee  Uv  the 
landing,  and  near  them  were  three  tigurex,  waiting.  We 
glided  nearer.  One  wan  Matlanie  de  St.  (J re,  another  wan 
Antoinette,  —  these  I  rniw  indetul.  The  other  waa  Helune, 
And  it  itemed  to  mo  that  her  eyes  met  mine  acrotw  the 
waters  a  id  drew  thera.  Then  we  were  at  the  landing. 
I  heard  Madame  de  St.  Gre'n  voice,  and  Antoinette's  in 
welcome — I  listened  for  another.  I  saw  Niuk  running 
up  the  steps;  in  the  impetuosity  of  his  love  ho  had  seized 
Antoinette's  hand  in  his,  and  she  was  the  color  of  a  red 
rt>se.  Creole  decorum  forbade  further  advances.  Andro 
and  another  liftel  i.ie  out,  and  they  gathered  around  me, 
—  these  kind  people  and  devote<f  friends, —  Antoinette 
calling  me,  with  exquisite  shyness,  by  name  ;  Madame  de 
St.  Ore  giving  me  a  grave  but  gentle  welcome,  and  asking 
anxiously  how  I  stood  the  journey.  Another  took  my 
hand,  held  it  for  the  briefest  space  that  has  been  marked 
out  of  time,  and  for  that  instant  I  looked  into  her  eyes. 
Life  flowed  back  into  rae,  and  strength,  and  a  joy  not  to 
be  fathomed.  I  could  have  walked ;  but  they  bore  me 
through  the  well-remembered  vista,  and  the  white  gallery 
at  the  end  of  it  was  like  the  sight  of  home.  The  evening 
air  was  laden  with  the  scent  of  the  sweetest  of  all  shrubs 
and  flowers. 


CHAPTER   XIV 
"TO  rKTATIUD  WAT.««.  f.v.„..AMr.D  «„„.,o  •• 

M0N8IEUK  and  Mutlamo  do  S»    r.-  .1 
with  me  to  my  chamber  off  the  ^^.Ik^T  * ^•'"'•^•'ve«  came 
waM  prepared  for  my  arrival  with  /^'     ''f  *"  ."^^O'thin^i 

wardrobe  whid  I  ::ked^^^:^^''''''^:  ^•'"'"  '••" 
them  for  their  kii  dne^'  u,  ■  1^1*""  '  *'"'•'''  *"  l''"»lc 
Bhoukler.  *"»^"e««   he   laid    hiM   hand    upon    my 

didsomethfngforyou"*^^         ^'  *'  ^""•^  "^'•^•'-  iH^^ple 

leftt^X'alutru/'^tlTV^^^  of  supper.  an.l  1  .«. 
hinted  d/rkly  t^^a  Ilmd  to  th.^  '"^  "/  "'  '^''  ""'"•'  «"J 
abandonment.  I  cal'  d  to  h im  1 ..?  f''-^"'!\^vrant  fur  n.y 
i  heard  him  chuckHne  an  h    ri'fr       f  ^!"''^  ""  ''^'^'^'  «"^i 

The  journeyahrex  utn  .nrint?:S  T  "T,  '^''  ^f'^'^'y- 
by  the  newM  I  had  heard  brouLh  "''  ^^"  J''""^'*'* 

between  sleeping  and  rakhnalV  "^  """"^^T'  T^  ^  '''' 
dream  of  her!  of  thrvrcomtf  J  .1  f  "f ''^'  '  **'^'l'^  »" 
park  or  placing  cards  am  .k  '"  .r"""^'  ^''^"^'^^  »»  ''in 
Kreat  candle^-lit^room  like Ihe  In"-'^""'  '"'"I""'/  ''^  « 
«ow.  Doubt  grew  and  «LrLf/'''"^c'r"'  "^  '^^'"I'l" 
indeed,  but  wS^ie  anv  ?  T'  ^^'^  '''''  ^'^^  '">^v, 
again,      whyird  st  leTm  TNew  o"Lans''"S  ^^^':r 

likewise,  and  in  the  li^t  n^'/r  ^'''^'  argument  to  fit  that 

r   ,       ,  '  """  '"   me  iicrnt  or  thin  a»''*"rT'p>>f   -v 

natui-M.i  fliof  ok„  _i li'  ---i-  «.sji?nenE  it   was  inost 
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to  -f-p're  to  the  love  of  such  a  creature?  Was  it  likely 
riuvl  Hi'It^iie.  Vicomtesse  d'lvry-le-Tour,  would  think  twice 
of  mH  ?  'f '  e  powers  of  the  world  were  making  ready  to 
c;  uah  the  >  resuinptuous  France  of  the  Jacobins,  and  the 
FKiuc  of  King  and  Aristocracy  would  be  restored.  Cha- 
teaux and  lands  would  be  hers  again,  and  she  would  go 
back  again  to  that  brilliant  life  among  the  great  to  which 
she  was  born,  for  which  nature  had  fitted  her.  Last  of  all 
was  the  thought  of  the  Englislxman  whom  I  resembled. 
She  would  go  back  to  him. 

Nick  was  the  first  in  my  room  the  next  morning.  He 
had  risen  early  (so  he  ingenuously  informed  me)  because 
Antoinette  had  a  habit  of  getting  up  with  the  birds,  and 
as  I  drank  my  coffee  lie  was  emphatic  in  his  denunciations 
of  the  customs  of  the  country. 

"It  is  a  wonderful  day,  Davy,"  he  cried;  "you  must 
hurry  and  get  out.  Monsieur  de  St.  Ore  sends  his  compli- 
ments, and  wishes  to  know  if  you  will  pardon  his  absence 
this  morning.  He  is  going  to  escort  Antoinette  ;  ■  i  me 
over  to  see  some  of  ray  prospective  cousins,  the  Ber'.  ids." 
He  made  a  face,  and  bent  nearer  to  my  ear.  " .  ,wear 
to  you  I  have  not  had  one  moment  alone  with  her  Wa 
have  been  for  a  walk,  but  Madame  la  Vicomtesse  must 
needs  intrude  herself  upon  us.  Egad,  I  told  her  plainly 
what  I  thought  of  her  tyranny." 

"  And  what  did  she  say  ?  "  I  asked,  trying  to  smile. 

"She  laughed,  and  said  that  I  belonged  to  a  young 
nation  which  had  done  much  harm  in  the  world  to  every- 
body but  themselves.  Faith,  if  I  wasn't  in  love  with 
Antoinette,  I  believe  I'd  be  in  love  with  her." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  I  answered. 

"The  Vicomtesse  is  as  handsome  as  a  queen  this 
morning,"  he  continued,  paying  no  heed  to  this  re- 
mark. "She  has  on  a  linen  dress  that  puzzles  me.  It 
was  made  to  walk  among  the  trees  and  flowers,  it  is  as 
simple  as  you  please;  and  yet  it  has  a  distinction  that 
makes  you  stare." 

"  You  seem  to  have  stared,"  I  answered.  "  Since  when 
did  you  take  such  interest  in  gowns  ?  " 
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to  Imve  it  copied,  ^oXl^y,""  ""  "'"'=•    Antoinette  i, 

anJ^!'i;^/:°;lot'  ^"'"'"""^  -« ""-" »"-  ■«". 

£ipri^^;-Se.'5S--lir--£l 

hear    the  hoof-beats  on  the  soft  di?t  of  the  drive      Then 
«lcnee  -the  silence  of  a  summer  mornin/wh'ch  llu 

"Marse  Dave,  how  you  feel  dis  mawnin'?    Yo'  'nears 

indri''         ^'''  '''^>'-     ^'"   ^«*^^  ^^*  yaller  nigger! 

^^IZllf'^Vr'^'^'  ^"^^^'"  ^  «^i^  •'  "I  ^'-^n  walk." 
I  ^^"1  '^^f''  ^^ffT  ^^^''^'  ^^*  >'<^^  i«  bumptious." 
«f  ii        ^"^.  '^'^^^^^  ""t,  on  the  gallery  with  surprising 
an   t"  •?•  '.^  ^'l":^  cushioned  chai?  had  been  placed  tS 

down.     Lindy  looked  at  me  sharply,  but  I  did  not  heed 
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her,  and  presently  she  retired.  The  day,  still  in  its  early 
golden  glory,  seemed  big  with  prescience.  Above,  the 
HHttron  haze  was  lifted,  and  there  was  the  blue  sky  The 
breeze  held  its  breath  ;  the  fragrance  of  grass  and  fruit 
and  flowers,  of  the  shrub  that  vied  with  all,  languished 
on  the  air.     Out  of  these  things  she  came. 

I  knew  that  she  was  coming,  but  I  saw  her  first  at  the 
gallery  s  end,  the  roses  she  held  red  against  the  white 
linen  of  her  gown.  Then  I  felt  a  great  yearning  and  a 
great  dread.  I  have  seen  many  of  her  kind  since,  and 
none  reflected  so  trul^  as  she  the  life  of  the  old  regime. 
Her  dress,  her  carriage,  her  air,  all  suggested  it ;  and  she 
might,  as  Nick  said,  have  been  walking  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Trianon.  Titles  I  cared  nothing  for.  Hers  alone 
seemed  real,  to  put  her  far  above  me.  Had  all  who  bore 
them  been  as  worthy,  titles  would  have  meant  much  to 
mankind. 

She  was  coming  swiftly.  I  rose  t.  my  feet  before  her. 
I  believe  I  should  have  risen  in  death.  And  then  she  was 
standing  beside  me,  looking  up  into  my  face. 

"You  must  not  do  that,"  she  said,  "or  I  will  eo 
away.  ° 

I  sat  down  again.  She  went  to  the  door  and  called,  I 
following  her  with  my  eyes.  Liudy  came  with  a  bowl  of 
water. 

"  Put  it  on  the  table,"  said  the  Vicomtesse. 

Lindy  put  the  bowl  on  the  table,  gave  us  a  glance,  and 
departed  silently.  The  Vicomtesse  began  to  arrange  the 
flowers  in  the  bowl,  and  I  watched  her,  fascinated  by  her 
movements.  She  did  everything  quickly,  deftly,  but  this 
matter  took  an  unconscionable  time.  She  did  not  so 
much  as  glance  at  me.  She  seemed  to  have  forgotten  mv 
presence.  -^ 

» There,"  she  said  at  last,  giving  them  a  final  touch. 

You  are  less  talkative,  if  anything,  than  usual  this  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Ritchie.  You  have  not  said  good  morning,  you 
have  not  told  me  how  you  were  — you  have  not  even 
thanked  me  for  the  roses.  One  might  almost  believe  that 
you  are  sorry  to  come  to  Les  lies." 
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She  put  her  hand  to  the  fiowors  Bgain 
she  'air™'  "  P"'^  "•  P'^"  """"•  «-"  -  -  good  cause." 

e'^r^et^K-'^^^^^^^^^ 

riinf„i"S;„tirerr„r„t^^^^^^ 

was  the  forerunner  of  raillery  ^  ^"®^ 

atatuI"of  Sn."  ••  °'  '""'  """"'  *•'•  «""''«     ^  '  i»  tl« 
What  did  she  mean  ' 

MlST^rr  "-^   """""''-  ->'  "»  <■-  worth. 

wil'dom  w^lToCi-t:  '"ard''"'  V^S"h"  "^'^  "'""'''■' 
you  wiU  deign  to  uU  it  Or  ,h»  I  l  7f  *  '°"^'"'-  '* 
added  quicki  p;„r„g'*up  2  hot"  '.r?te°rS  t '  t 
Queen,  when  Madame  Campan  was  thU      vi      ai  ■      ^^ 

"  Vou  have  done  everything,  Madame."  I  said. 
-  to  a  Kln^  •?!?  "^T"' '°  ?  '^'"S's  si;ter,  bu?  never  yet 

are  you  not  ?"'  Cat'shall  I^r^ad  -  '"  """^^  '"  ^■"'""^ 

"I  would  rather  have  you  talk  to  me." 
lish    7o7wil  ""  '"'l/oa  how  the  Queen  spoke  Eng- 

S  -.ov^d^::?.  %C^Srre„\^arr  S^ 

I^n  ^^^'■''"'''''""^''  '°  her  voice  when  she  spfke 
^&  ,  ''%™  """'y  '•'««°n  'o  thank  God  when  I  think 
of  the  errors  I  escaped,  of  the  friends  I  have  Cmd  A"d 
jet  I  am  an  unhappy  woman,  Mr.  Ritchie." 
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"  You  are  unhappy  when  you  are  not  doing  things  for 
others,  Madame,"  I  suggested. 

^*  I  am  a  discontented  woman,"  she  said ;  ^*  I  always 
have  been.  And  I  am  unhappy  when  I  think  of  all  those 
who  were  dear  to  me  and  whom  I  loved.  Many  are  dead, 
and  many  are  scattered  and  homeless." 

"I  have  often  thought  of  your  sorrows,  Madame,"  I 
said. 

"  Which  reminds  me  that  I  should  not  burden  you  with 
them,  my  good  friend,  when  you  are  recovering.  Do  you 
know  that  you  have  been  very  near  to  death  ? 

"  I  know,  Madame,"  I  faltered.  "  I  know  that  had  it  not 
been  for  you  I  should  not  be  alive  to-day.  I  know  that 
you  risked  your  life  to  save  my  own." 

She  did  not  answer  at  once,  and  when  I  looked  at  her 
she  was  gazing  out  over  the  flowers  on  the  lawn. 

"  My  life  did  not  matter,"  she  said.  "  Let  us  not  talk 
of  that." 

I  might  have  answered,  but  I  dared  not  speak  for  fear 
of  saying  what  was  in  my  heart.  And  while  I  trembled 
with  the  repression  of  it,  she  was  changed.  She  turned 
her  face  towards  me  and  smiled  a  little. 

"  If  you  had  obeyed  me  you  would  not  have  been 
ill,"  she  said. 

"  Then  I  am  glad  that  I  did  not  obey  you." 

"  Your  cousin,  the  irrepressible  Mr.  Temple,  says 
a  tyrant.     Come  now,  do  you  think  me  a  tyrant  ? 

"  He  has  also  said  other  things  of  you." 

«  What  other  things  ?  " 

I  blushed  at  my  own  boldness. 

"  He  said  that  if  he  were  not  in  love  with  Antoinette, 
he  would  be  in  love  with  you." 

"  A  very  safe  compliment,"  said  the  Vioomtesse.  "  In- 
deed, it  sounds  too  cautious  for  Mr.  Temple.  You  must 
have  tampered  with  it,  Mr.  Ritchie,"  she  flashed.  "  Mr. 
Temple  is  a  boy.  He  needs  discipline.  He  will  have  too 
easy  a  time  with  Antoinette." 

"  He  is  not  the  sort  of  man  you  should  marry,"  I  said, 
and  sat  amazed  at  it. 
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She  looked  at  me  strangely 

They  toil  „„r„:Hierd:twJr"'l%n'         '  ""^n''''- 
misunderstand  n,e,  for  I  a™Te  ^ond  ofl.":,  ^"ITl"'" 

early  nobles,  with  all  tlTHir    *>"'^*^^'"  '^^  ^he  world,     the 

we  played  curds  as  our  coacfies  passid    hJouth  f.n  "'^' 
stricken  villae-es      Tho  ro«i,     ■      ^'*^'^*^"  tnrouph  famine- 

W88  not  g  Snto  tl,e  1  a^d»  ofT"?'"-     '^"'  P""i»l'n'ent 

means  something  ''^'  ""^  *  "'^^  ^^^^««  existence 

spolen '%'il!°^'"^.  ""{  ^}f'  E»g^i«^n-'an  of  whom  she  had 

«  You^"'  It    "'"^  *°  5''^"'"  y°"^  ^i^«."  I  said  at  last. 
"OftenV"  a°«^vered,   turning    her    head    quickly. 

sie;r^r  srGre't CM  nT 's'  ""^^""'"  '^ ^'     "  ^^- 

lead  'Le  MariLl^l  t?        "^  ^^""^«'  ^^^^  afterwards  I 

i^e  Manage  de  Figaro,'  and  some  novels,  and  some 
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memoirs  of  the  eld  courts  which  I  grot  in  Philadelphia  last 
winter.  I  used  to  think  of  you  as  I  rode  over  the  moun- 
tains, as  I  sat  reading  in  my  room  of  an  evening. 
I  used  to  picture  you  in  the  palaces  amusing  the  Queen 
and  making  the  Cardinals  laugh.  And  then  I  used  to 
wonder  —  what  became  of  you  —  and  whether  —  "  I  hesi- 
tated, overwhelmed  by  a  sudden  confusion,  for  she  was 
gazing  at  me  fixedly  with  a  look  I  did  not  understand. 

"  Yon  used  to  think  of  that  ?  "  she  said. 

"  I  never  thought  to  see  you,"  I  answered. 

Laughter  came  into  her  eyes,  and  I  knew  that  I  had 
not  vexed  her.    But  I  had  spoken  stupidly,  and  I  reddened. 

"  I  had  a  quick  tongue,"  she  said,  as  though  to  cover 
my  confusion.     "  I  have  it  yet.     In  those  days  misfortune 
had  not  curbed  it.     I  had  not  learned  to  be  charitable. 
When  I  was  a  child  I  used  to  ride  with  my  father  to  the 
hunts  at  St.  Gr^,  and  I  was  too  ready  to  pick  out  the  weak- 
nesses of  his  guests.     If  one  of  the  company  had  a  trick 
or  a  mannerism,  I  never  failed  to  catch  it.     People  used 
to  ask  me  what  I  thought  of  such  and  such  a  person,  and 
that  was  bad  for  me.     I  saw  their  failings  and  pretensions, 
but  I  ignored  my  own.     It  was  the  same  at  Abbaye  aux 
Bois,  the  convent  where  I  was  taught.     When  I  was  pre- 
sented to  her  iVIajeaty  I  saw  why  people  hated  her.     They 
did  not  understand  rer.     She  was  a  woman  with  a  large 
heart,  with  charity.     Some  did  not  suspect   this,  others 
forgot  it  because  they  beheld  a  brilliant  personage  with 
keen  perceptions  who  would  not  submit  to  being  bored. 
Her  Majesty  made  many  enemies  at  court  of  persons  who 
believed  she  was  making  fun  of  them.     There  was  a  dress- 
maker at  the  French  court  called  Mademoiselle  Bertin, 
who  became  ridiculously  pretentious  because  the  Queen 
allowed  the  woman  to  dress  her  hair  in  private.     Bertin 
used  to  put  on  airs  with  the  nobility  when  they  came  to 
order  gowns,  and  she  was  very  rude  to  me  when  I  went 
for  my  court  dress.     There  was  a  ball  at  Versailles  the 
day  I  was  presented,  and   my  father  told  me   that  her 
Majesty  wished  to  speak  with  me.     I  was   very  much 
frightened.     The  Queen  was  standing  with  her  back  to 
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Majestv  «,.»  «miii"g  ^    *"""  '"■""«'"  ""••  "P.  ""<!  1'" 

.8ked  '''''  ^■'"'  "'^  "•  Bertin.   Mude„,oi,dl„  r  ,l,e 

••'Sh'e  w^™  our  Mije^t'"  ""  ''"''"'^'  ""^  ''-  *^-™. 

"'What  18  the  accomplishment  shehiok-s'^'  ♦!.»  t^ 
demanded;^!  should  like  to  know  i    ,S'  ^"''" 

"'It  18  discrimination,  your  Maiestv     r Vii,l  h 
there  were  some  people  she  could  be  ruje  to  w i  I        ''''"'^" 
I  was  not  one  of  them  '  ^^'^''  "npunity. 

said'tt'Que"er'   ''   '"'^   ^"  ^°"  «^-»'  MademoiseUe,' 
tJKr.  w»j  •   J     ,o  ,   ?  ^^3^  "^"^^  ^  was  wise  in  mv  rpnnp<jf 

H  to  "bfpaLto^H^  uTdi  zt  rd^^i^k^ 
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her  by  a  Princess  of  the  Blood.     Sometimes  she  used  to 
summon  me  to  amuse  her  and  walk  with  me  by  the  water 
in  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the  Petit  Tnanon.     I  used  to 
imitate  the  jMiople  nhe  disliked.      I  disliked  them,  too.     I 
have  seen  her  laugh  until  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes 
vhen  I  talked  of  Monsieur  Necker.     As  the  dark  days 
drew  nearer  I  loved  more  and  more  to  be  in  the  seclusion 
of  the  country  at  Montmery,  at  the  St.  (ire  of  my  girlhood. 
I  can  see  St.  Ore  now,"  said  the  Vicomtesse,  "  the  thatched 
houses  of  the  little  village  on  either  side  of  the  high-road, 
the  honest,  red-faced  peasants  courtesying  in  their  door- 
ways  at  our  berlim,  the  brick  wall  of  the  park,  the  iron 
gates  beside  the  lodge,  the  long  avenue  of  poplars,  the 
deer  feeding  in  the  beechwood,  the  bridge  over  the  shin- 
ing stream  and  the  long,  weather-beaten  chateau  beyond 
It.     Pans  and  the  muttering  of  the  storm  were  far  away. 
The  mornings  on   the  sunny  terrace  looking  across  the 
valley  to  the  blue  hills,  the  walks  in  the  village,  grew  very 
dear  to  me.     We  do  not  know  the  value  of  things,  Mr. 
Ritchie,  until  we  are  about  to  lose  them." 
"  You  did  not  go  back  to  court  ?  "  I  asked. 
She  sighed. 

"Yes,  I  went  back.  I  thought  it  my  duty.  I  was 
at  Versailles  that  terrible  summer  when  the  States  Gen- 
eral met,  when  the  National  Assembly  grew  out  of  it, 
when  the  Bastille  was  stormed,  when  the  King  was  throw- 
ing away  his  prerogatives  like  confetti.  Never  did  the 
gardens  of  the  Trianon  seem  more  beautiful,  or  more  sad. 
Sometimes  the  Queen  would  laugh  even  then  when  I  mim- 
icked Bailly,  Des  Moulins,  Mirabeau.  I  was  with  her 
Majesty  in  the  gardens  on  that  dark,  rainy  day  when  the 
lishwomen  came  to  Versailles.  The  memory  of  that  night 
will  haunt  me  as  long  as  I  live.  The  wind  howled,  the 
rain  lashed  with  fury  against  the  windows,  the  mob  tore 
Uirough  the  streets  of  the  town,  sacked  the  wine-shops, 
built  great  fires  at  the  corners.  Before  the  day  dawned 
again  the  furies  had  broken  into  the  palace  and  murdered 
what  was  left  of  the  Guard.  You  have  heard  how  tb^v 
carried  off  the  King  and  Queen  to  Paris  — how  they  bore 
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'  Httw  it  from 


the  headH  of  the  aoldierH  on  their  nikeii 
a  window,  and  I  .hall  never  f„r  Jt  il'' 

Her  voice  faltered,  .w,.!  there  were  tearH  on  h«r  i     . 

ten'::::':^  :-i,  x^:Xtt''.f Ft -V "■•  r-'^- 

Hninhed.    There  waH    mX  ...        i      ^?'.''!"'  ''■''«»  «''«  ''•'<1 

"  wi',"f  ilf"  "?''>'  humble,"  I  replied. 

it  ?  "  "^  >°"  "ot  tell  me  something  of 

q«?cUy^"PP"*  *""•  ""^'"K  '"  h"  lap  and  looked  up  at  me 
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"I  told  you  that  you  were  a  utrangfl  man/*  she  Mid. 
♦'I  almoMt  low!  ptttieine  wiili  you.  No,  don't  tell  me 
iilM)Ut  Colonel  Clark  -  at  leant  not  until  vou  come  to  him. 
ik'jfin  at  the  beginninjj,  at  the  cabin  in  the  mountainii." 

♦|  Vou  want  the  whole  of  it  !  "  I  exelaimed. 

She  picked  up  her  embroidery  again  and  bent  over  it 
with  a  Hmile. 

"  Yen,  I  want  the  whole  of  it." 

So  I  begun  ut  the  cabin  in  the  nuiuntainn.     I  cannot  my 
that  I  ever  forgot  mIiu  wuh  listening,  but  I  lo«t  myself  in 
the  nui  mtive.     It  prcHentut)  to  me,  for  the  HrHt  time,  many 
aHfH'ef «  that  I  had  not  thought  of.     For  iuHtance,  that  I 
Mhould  Imj  here  now  in  Louisiana  telling  it  to  one  who  hud 
btien  the  conipunion  and  friend  of  the  Queen  of  France. 
Once  in  a  while   the  VicomtcHse   would  look  up  at  me 
swiftly,  when   I  paused,  and  then  go  on  with  her  work 
again.     I    told   her  of  Temple   Bow,  and  how  I  hud  run 
away  ;  of  Folly  Ann  and  Tom,  of  the  VVildtineNH  Trail 
and  how  I  shot  Cutcheon,  of  the  tight  at  Crab  Onhurd, 
of  the  life  in  Kentucky,  of  Clark  and  his  ciimpaign.     Of 
ny  doings  since;  how  I  hud  found  Nick  and  how  hu  had 
come  to  New  Orleans  with  me  ;  of  my  life  as  a  lawyer  iu 
L  uiaville,  of  the  conventions  I  had  been  to.     The  morn- 
ing  wore  on  to  midday,  and  I  told  her  more  than  I  be- 
lieved it  possible  tc  tell  any  one.     When  ut  last  I  hud 
finished  a  fear  grew  upon  me  that  I  had  told  her  too  much. 
Hor  fingers  still  stitched,  her  head  was  bent  and  I  could 
n  a  see  her  face,  — only  the  knot  of  her  hair  coiled  with 
an  art  that  struck  me  suddenly.     Then  she  spoke,  and  her 
Voice  was  very  low. 

"  I  love  Poily  Ann,"  she  said  ;  "  I  should  like  to  know 
her." 

"I  wish  that  you  could  know  her,"  I  answered, 
quickening. 

She  raised  her  'tead,  and  looked  at  me  with  an  expres- 
sion that  was  not  a  smile.  I  could  not  say  what  it  was 
or  what  it  meant. 

"  I  do  not  think  you  are  stupid,"  she  said,  in  the  same 
tone,  "  but  I  do  not  believe  you  know  how  remarkable 
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your  life  haa  been.  I  can  acarcelv  reuli/,.  that  vm.  J.„^- 
-«en  all  thim  have  done  all  thin,  li«v.  Ml  il  tlin  vl 
are  a  lawyer  «  ,„«„  „f  «ff„i„,  „„,,  .^  ,..,„  ,,  ;,'  »  " 
jne  over  the  hulden  ,«th.  of  half  a  c4tiru.n  .      V  u  ^     I 

he  mountmn  ran^..*,  the  ,,hi.m.«,  the  rivern,  the  f  rd«  ^^ 

fore«    tra. IM,  the  towHH  and  the  «»•»  who  muV Xm  •' ' 

She  lucked  up  hj.r  mnvin^  u,.,l  l„.„t  over  it  once  nmre 

And  vet  you  d.d  not  think  that  thin  wouM  int.r.U     c  " 

I  ercUnce  ,t  waa  a  Huhtle  Hun.nu.ns  In  h.-r     ,  ce     hea;d 

hut  »>«de  mo  o,H.n  the  tlood-^ratcM  ..f  n.v  heart,  ~     know 

;::  Hilent  theV"^'  ""^  ""  ^-''-"^  ""  -^^''  -"''^  "-«  »'«^ 
••Ht'lino !"  I  iMi,|,  a,„|  Btniipml.    Mv  heart  heat  m  wilillv 

i'",  ,r"^'v'r;r,"'.  v  ■'"""'  ■'""»•  »'■>■  ■  -''""""i' «' 

lo  tn  nk  of  you,  to  look  up  to  y„u_  If,.l,.„«  I  love  von 
Hlmll  love  you  till  I  die.  I  love  vou  with  t he  ,mS 
that  ,s  ,n  me  with  all  my  houI.  Vou  k.u.w  it,  and  if  fo 
a.d  n<,t  I  could  hide  it  no  n.ore.  Ah  lonp  uh  H  e  1 .  " 
wdl  never  be  another  wo.nan  in  the  world  for  me  I  love 
you.  You  will  forgive  me  because  of  the  torture  I  1  ve 
HulTered  because  of  the  pain  I  shall  sufter  when  I  think  of 
you  in  the  years  to  come." 

Her  sewing  dro{.pe<l  to  her   lap -to  the  floor.     She 

m  soul  w^h  ""•  ^  '  "  ^'^^'l  '''^'''}'  *  ''''■ '"  '-^  «>-.  flooded 
ni>  soul  with  a  joy  beyond  my  belief.     I  trembled  with  a 

wonder  that  benuml«.d  me.     t  would  have  go     o  mT  fee? 
had  she  not  come  to  me  swiftly,  that  I  „,ight  notarise 
&I.e  stood  above  me   I  lifted  up  my  arnu-  :  she  bent  to  me 
u  M*  T.TT^"^  ^''"^  conferred  a  priceless  thing. 

*hJ  '  ^H  ^'^^''l'  "''''"'•^  >'^"  ""^  t«"  that  1  loved  you, 
that  you  were  he  who  has  been  in  my  mind  for  so  many 
years,  and  m  my  heart  since  I  saw  you  '^ " 

T  "t  T^'^u^t  *^"'"^    "*^'^-     "'  ^'^'•ed  not  think  it. 
Gk    ^"°"?"*  *^'«re  was  another." 

h..\^  T^  ?fu '^*^  *"".  ^^®  ""^^  °^  ""y  ^^•'^•'•-    She  drew  back 
her  head  with  a  smile  trembling  on  her  lips,  with  a  lustre 
burning  in  her  eves  like  a  vigil  -  a  vigil  for  me. 
He  reminded  me  of  you,"  she  answered. 
1  was  lost  in  sheer,  bewildering  happiness.     And  she 
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who  created  it,  who  horiwlf  wan  thut  happinew,  rotiied  m* 
front  it. 

"  What  are  you  thinking?  ?"  Mho  aHkcd. 

•♦I  Will*  thiiiking  that  a  itar  htut  fallen,  ^  that  I  may 
have  a  u?wfl  Ixjyjind  othi-r  men,"  I  wiid. 

"  And  a  wtar  hiw  ri«*ri  for  nic,"  tthu  said,  ♦'  that  I  may 
havn  a  jfuide  bey«)rid  other  women." 

"Th«»M  it  ig  you  who  have  rained  it,  Helene."  I  wrw 
silent  a  moment,  tryinjf  again  to  hring  the  matter  within 
my  jfrasp.  "  Do  you  mean  that  you  love  me,  that  you  will 
marry  me,  that  you  will  come  hack  to  KeiitU(  ky  with  mo 
and  will  tw  content, —  you,  who  have  l)een  the  companion 
of  a  Queen  ?" 

There  came  an  archneHH  into  her  look  that  inflamed  mo 
the  more. 

"  I,  who  have  been  the  companion  of  a  Queen,  love  you, 
will  marry  vou,  will  go  hack  to  Kentucky  with  you  and 
be  content, '  she  rei)eated.  "And  yet  not  I,  David,  but 
another  w<mian  — a  happy  woman.  You  Hhall  Ije  my 
refuge,  my  strength,  my  guide.  You  will  lead  me  over 
the  mountains  and  through  the  wilderness  by  the  paths 
you  know.  You  will  bring  me  to  Polly  Ann  that  1  miy 
thank  her  for  the  gift  of  you, —above  all  other  gifu  in 
the  world." 

I  was  silent  again. 

"Helene,"  I  said  at  last,  "will  you  give  me  the  minia- 
ture ?  " 

"On  one  condition,"  she  replied. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "yes.     And  again  yes.     What  is  it  ?" 

"That  you  will  obey  mo  — sometimes." 

"  It  is  a  privilege  I  long  for,"  I  answered. 

"  You  did  not  begin  with  promise,"  she  said. 

I  released  her  hand,  and  she  drew  the  ivory  from  her 
gown  and  gave  it  me.     I  kissed  it, 

"  I  will  go  to  Monsieur  Isadore's  and  get  the  frame," 
I  said. 

"  When  I  give  you  permission,"  said  Helene,  gently. 
I  have  written  this  storv  for  her  eves. 
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CirAPTER     XV 

AK   KVimUK   IN   THE   LIFK  OF   A    MAN 

Kir.t  Co,.,u'l  of  'the  W."      '  K luWi"^^      Th„\  ",•'""""• 
»weepiiiR  the  world  for  a  i.e«r  ■,! ivi    n„  i    .         ","  ">"' 

th.t  V8.t  and  .ny,teriou,  count  y  which      v  be     ,'^.1   'i'" 

Ibis  land  was  Louisiana. 

i.oui8iana.      rius  w    merely  an    iiJttMt'siing   luct    worth 
noting      It  was  not  interesting  to  Napoleon. 

Napoleon,  by  dint  of  certain  screws  which  he  tightened 
Treat^^Sat'in'r'*'^''  ^'''\^  ^'»"^^'««  "^  ^V^'ul^^^ 
uis  plaj thing.     Louisiana  was  French  acain  —  wl.ifpv^r 

secret.     But  secrets  leak  out,  even  the  profounc  est-  and 
M      Riifl   K?  "T  ''^  ^""'i'r''  ChanL/t^^lt  eaVr;: 
wrot«  of   it  1  "'   ^;r'"'"  /^^i"'^^^^  "^   I^''»'lon,    who 
Unked  III!     T  ^^  «™^  Jefferson,  President  of  the 
ilarLed  '^'^'''°°  ^'^  interested,  not  to  say 
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Mr.  Robert  Livingston  was  about  to  depart  on  his  mis- 
sion from  the  little  Republic  of  America  to  the  great 
Reoublic  of  France.  Mr.  Livingston  was  told  not  to 
make  himself  disagreeable,  but  to  protest.  If  Spain  was 
to  give  up  the  plaything,  the  Youngest  Child  among  the 
Nations  ought  to  have  it.  It  lay  at  her  doors,  it  was 
necessary  for  her  growth. 

Mr.  Livingston  arrived  in  France  to  find  that  Louisiana 
was  a  mere  pawn  on  the  chess-board,  the  Republic  he  rep- 
resented little  more.  He  protested,  and  the  great  Tallev- 
rand  shrugged  his  shoulders.  What  was  Monsieur  talking 
about?  A  treaty.  What  treaty?  A  treaty  with  SF)ain 
ceding  back  Louisiana  to  France  after  forty  years.  Who 
said  there  was  such  a  treaty?  Did  Monsieur  take  snuff? 
Would  Monsieur  call  again  when  the  Minister  was  less 
busy? 

Monsieur  did  call  again,  taking  care  not  to  make  him- 
self disagreeable.  He  was  offered  snuff.  He  called  again, 
pleasantly.  He  was  offered  snuff.  He  called  again.  The 
great  Talleyrand  laughed.  He  was  always  so  happy  to 
see  Monsieur  when  he  (Talleyrand)  was  not  busy.  He 
would  give  Monsieur  a  certificate  of  importunity.  He 
had  quite  forgotten  what  Monsieur  was  talking  about  on 
former  occasions.  Oh,  yes,  a  treaty.  Well,  suppose  there 
was  such  a  treaty,  what  then  ? 

What  then?  Mr.  Livingston,  the  agreeable  but  im- 
portunate, went  home  and  wrote  a  memorial,  and  was 
presently  assured  that  the  inaccessible  Man  who  was 
called  First  Consul  had  read  it  with  interest  —  great 
interest.  Mr.  Livingston  did  not  cease  to  indulge  in  his 
enjoyable  visits  to  Talleyrand  —  not  he.  But  in  the  inter- 
vals he  sat  down  to  think. 

What  did  the  inaccessible  Man  himself  have  in  his 
mind  ? 

The  Man  had  been  considering  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
and  in  particular  that  portion  of  it  which  inhabited  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  He  perceived  that  they  were  a 
quarrelsome  people,  which  possessed  the  lust  for  land  and 
conquest  like  the   rest  of    their   blood.      He   saw  with 
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"irjhey  had  doTe'''''lf„'^"'  '"'1  t'^^"'"'  -»«">i"e 
and  twenty  year"  hev  haT.      ?''  ^^  ""  «""■"•  '■>  Ave 

of  mounta^in'Td' fo'rett  ^  Snr  T„  M'™'""''  ■"""» 
thousands,  had  beatpn  fho  r^""®^"«»f   »"   ever  increasing 

them,  stolidly  uSfuuftS  S.rT'"'h"H'"'"™ 
at  length  to  the  sreat  vnllnu,  «;.  J  „    ,  J^  ■""•  """"e 

had  cried  aloud  fn  their  anl^w,""/'  """"r'S  "  <=''"«'' 
stop  them?  Snain  „T,h  r?  i<T'"i'  "f  '"=^'"'<'  "  to 
fro|  the  Fra^„':'„"f  rol''t,t"^11tt°[„'"''^'''='^  '»"-'•«' 

»toptem'"'";i:?oul'd'rL'!.o  '  ''r  '"•"'^  """•  -"'O 
ment  to  himself  a  dauth?.f.ft '"  '''""»'»•"'  as  a  monu- 

Biana  itself,  unti  la  Krf n^^n  orT  sZ"  ■''  T"iS  ''™'- 
be  found  in  the  land  '  Spaniard  could  scarce 

Svr£i^Lir;tTr£-^^^^^^^^ 

Julv  1809     -Tk-  ^"'="  •commission.     That  was  in 

a™ini.?„faJth7M,TA''''"fi^™r''"«°«><'-'hlK^^^^^^ 
Rier.  Mark' the  SSL^'f  T^«  '\"'  ^.'T"g  '"e 
Intendant  closed  the  River  ihl^lf/T'*  """'^\    The 

and  many  oS  Sh  ^       """"Iton  and  the  Federalists 
Florida"  '**  """^  sone  to  war  and  seized  the 

Ma^ty'htTU"'- •  MflT"  '^°  "•""  '"^  Catholic 

J^^i:^.  rd :  Cet ..? ^  sriB 
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tuiiity  without  an   Army  and  a  Navy  behind  it  is  not 
effective  —  especially  when  there  is  no  wind.     But  ." 
Jefferson  heard  the  wind  rising,  and  he  sent  Mj.  Moiu. 
to  Mr.  Livingston's  aid.     Mr.  Monroe  was  youi  g,  witty, 
lively,  popular  with  people  he  met.     He,  too,  1   ard  the 
wind  rising,  and  so  now  did  Mr.  Livingston. 

The  ships  containing  the  advance  guard  of  the  colonists 
destined  for  the  new  Louisiana  lay  in  the  roads  at  Dunkirk, 
their  anchors  ready  to  weigh,  —  three  thousand  men,  ^hree 
thousand  horses,  for  the  Man  did  things  on  a  large  s^  l". 
The  anchors  were  not  weighed. 

His  Catholic  Majesty  sent  word  from  Spain  to  I^r. 
Jefferson  that  he  was  sorry  his  Intendant  had  been  so 
foolish.     The  River  was  opened  again. 

The  Treaty  of  Amiens  was  a  poor  wind-shield.  It  blew 
down,  and  the  chessmen  began  to  totter.  One  George  of 
England,  rioted  for  his  frugal  table  and  his  quarrelsome 
disposition,  who  had  previously  fought  with  France,  beg- 
to  call  the  Man  names.  The  Man  called  George  name's, 
and  sat  down  to  think  quickly.  George  could  not  be  said 
to  be  on  the  best  of  terms  with  his  American  relations,  but 
the  Anglo-Saxon  is  unsentimental,  phlegmatic,  setting, 
money  and  trade  and  lands  above  ideals.  George  meant 
to  go  to  war  again.  Napoleon  also  meant  to  go  to  war 
again.  But  George  meant  to  go  to  war  again  right  away, 
which  was  inconvenient  and  inconsiderate,  for  Napoleon 
had  not  finished  his  game  of  chess.  The  obvious  outcome 
of  the  situation  was  that  George  with  his  Navy  would  get 
Louisiana,  or  else  help  his  relations  to  get  it.  In  either 
case  Louisiana  would  become  Anglo-Saxon. 

This  was  the  wind  which  Mr.  Jefferson  had  heard. 

The  Man,  being  a  genius  who  let  go  gracefully  when  he 
had  to,  decided  between  two  bad  bargains.  He  would  sell 
Louisiana  to  the  Americans  as  a  favor  ;  they  would  be 
very,  very  grateful,  and  they  would  go  on  hating  Geor"-  ' 
Moreover,  he  would  have  all  the  more  money  with  wli»  ■ 
to  fight  George. 

The  inaccessible  Man  suddenly  became  accessible.    Nay 
he  became  gracious,  smiling,  full  of  loving-kindness,  chari 


..-■JLi  "'"' 
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.arbois.     Then  Mr    Livinctlf        ^^^    Monsieur  fcarbe- 

manner    of    Contineraf  pit       ""^  ^^^  ,^^^°'  »^ter  the 

F  oderick  the  Great  ha    sfarteT'tr' /1^'^    ^"^«^'«»«- 
have  imitated  it.  ^"^  ^^''  ^^^^"0"'  and  mimy 

Louisiana  became  American  at  last  W),ofk  u  ^ 
t»M,-:!r  chance,  whether  by  the  wisdom  of  r  ff^^'  ^^  ^^'''■ 
r^.?^«*^.ty  of  Napoleon,  w^io  can  sav  ^  If'''""  °' ^^'^ 
i^c^vi^aiiitchie,  writing  miny  years  afJrH^  T"?'  *°  "^' 
of  the  last  chapter  werTSietlH  f  .  '^ '^''''"^ '^«^^« 
tably.  For  I  have  spph  ^^^r  '  ""*  '}  '^^'^  «"^«  inevi- 
with  all  their  crudTties  and   ault^T  ""^  t"^^^  ^^^^  P««Pl« 

-Jis  in  this  wise  -^  °^  ^*  ^^me  to 

mildten^u^^n*'^^^^^^  7^f  '  \-.*^^d  ^^ove  had 
1803  there  came  acT^ss  the  If/n"?''  ^°?."'  November  of 
Senate  of  the  Unfted  St^  !«  f«T  f-'^^^t^  "'^«  ^^^t  the 
our  ministers  and  Napoi^^^^^^  "  '"''"^'^  '^'  '"'^'y  between 

But  I  had  been  blessecuTov;  n?l  ^'"'^  k^^^^  ^"^"^^• 
power  it  was  to  lif  mp  Ik  ^i,^^^"^  "^'^  ^^  °ne  whose 
of  this  wodd.  '^  *^'  ™'^°  ^°^  «°^did  things 

ovettYat^rnt'iytLc'h"ri;:;ln7  ^Y^  '  T^"^^^^ 
to  the  Indian  ami  fJL  IS  f  ^"^"^'^  "^^^^  ^^  belonged 

^he  buffalo      Off    ^f^f  ^"'J  *^^  ^^^  and  the  wolf  fnd 

"  Sn  itfv,     u      u^'^P"^'^'^'  — h«'"  country  now. 
^o,  m  the  bright  and  boisterous  March  weather  of  the 
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year  1804,  we  found  ourselves  riding  together  along 
the  way  made  memorable  by  the  footsteps  of  Clark  and 
his  backwoodsmen.  For  I  had  an  errand  in  St.  Louis 
with  Colonel  Chouteau.  A  subtle  change  had  come  upon 
Kaskaskia  with  the  new  blood  which  was  flowing  into  it : 
we  passed  Cahokia,  full  of  memories  to  the  drummer  boy 
whom  she  loved.  There  was  the  church,  the  garri- 
son, the  stream,  and  the  little  house  where  my  Colonel 
and  I  had  lived  together.  She  must  see  them  all,  she 
must  hear  the  story  from  my  lips  again  ;  and  the  telling  of 
it  to  her  gave  it  a  new  fire  and  a  new  life. 

At  evening,  when  the  March  wind  had  torn  the  cotton 
clouds  to  shreds,  we  stood  on  the  Mississippi's  bank, 
gazing  at  the  western  shore,  at  Louisiana.  The  low, 
forest-clad  hills  made  a  black  band  against  the  sky,  and 
above  the  band  hung  the  sun,  a  red  ball.  He  was  setting, 
and  man  might  look  upon  his  face  without  fear.  The 
sight  of  iae  waters  of  that  river  stirred  me  to  think  of 
many  things.  What  had  God  in  store  for  the  vast  land 
out  of  which  the  waters  flowed  ?  Had  He,  indeed,  saved 
it  for  a  People,  a  People  to  be  drawn  from  all  nations, 
from  all  classes  ?  Was  the  principle  of  the  Republic  to 
prevail  and  spread  and  change  the  complexion  of  the 
world  ?  Or  were  tl  lusts  of  greed  and  power  to  increase 
until  in  the  end  the^  had  swallowed  the  leaven  ?  Who 
could  say?  What  man  of  those  who,  soberly,  had  put 
his  hand  to  the  Paper  which  declared  the  opportunities  of 

fenerations  to  come,  could  measure  the  Force  which  he 
ad  helped  to  set  in  motion. 

We  crossed  the  river  to  the  village  where  I  had  been  so 
kindly  received  many  years  ago — to  St.  Louis.  The 
place  was  little  changed.  The  wind  was  stilled,  the  blue 
wood  smoke  curled  lazily  from  the  wide  stone  chimneys 
of  the  houses  nestling  against  the  hill.  The  afterglow 
was  fading  into  night ;  lights  twinkled  in  the  windows. 
Followed  by  our  servants  we  climbed  the  bank,  Helena 
and  I,  and  walked  the  quiet  streets  bordered  by  palings. 
The  evening  was  chill.  We  passed  a  bright  cabaret  from 
which  came  the  sound  of  many  voices  ;  in  the  blacksmith's 
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'nThrKd'IihrP  TU  K""""'!',?^''  "e  ««w  face,  e„ger 
in  ine  red  light.     They  were  ta  k  ng  of  the  CeHHimr 

in^heC""  '5",'  P'r.*"""'  Nick  hfd  -topped  Su.^„e 
in  the  cart,  and  laughed  at  the  remembrance  We  nJm! 
to  Monaieur  Gr»tiot\  for  he  had  bidden  ueio  stay  Zu 

otheat''X'r''„u?/orey"'  '^'^  "'  "  "■''--  ^^ 

jh-ummer  boy  should  have  marrietl  a  Vic«„,te^e"„f  Se  old 

frifndlt'srLo'Z  i""'?""'  '"  Vicomtesse  to  our  good 
eret'b/Lw:'r!^hf  "^  ""  "  """"'"  '"  '^'«'"'  "  ""« 

Dalid"!'lJ'"'  ""  'J^"'  *°  **•«•"  ""o"'"  ""-"nge  thing, 
Frenl   Mon.-r  Grat.otcontinued.  "To-dayyL  are"JS 

;;£"»<='>  t""'<>^y'"  I  exclaimed. 
"TomorJLfeiA''"r""*.  "  f'™'*'-"  ''«  ""wered. 

day,  at  noon,  the  flag  of  Spain  was  lowered  from  the  staff 

withlhe'te^^^^         T""^^!;^  '^^"-^"f  hon"  watcLes 
witn  the  French  Tricolor,  and  we  are  French  for  the  last 
time.     To-morrow  we  shall  be  Americans." 
1  saw  that  simple  ceremony.     The  little  comoanv  of 

h/vmZ'/s  w-trK^P,^'^^^^  ^^«  ''^  «*°-  headqSrs 
I  saw  th^Sfrrf  Tt  !^°^°^?^«d  gathered  round  about. 
Thp7t«i     'A^  ^""^  \*"P®^  "«^°&'  *^«  Tricolor  setting. 

across  t^l  1.     ^%*ri°  °*^^^°'  "^^^^^  ^°^«°g  the  hills 
sfve  by  ^  ^""^^  ^""^^  ^^^  ^°S«<i  i°^Pa«- 
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AFTERWORD 

This  book  has  been  named  "  The  Crossing "  because  I 
have  tried  to  express  in  it  the  beginnings  of  tlmt  great 
movement  across  the  mountains  which  swept  resistless  over 
the  Continent  until  at  last  it  saw  the  Pacific  itself.  The 
Crossing  was  the  first  instinctive  reaching  out  of  an  infant 
nation  which  was  one  day  to  become  a  giant.  No  annals 
in  the  world's  history  are  more  wonderful  than  the  story 
of  the  conquest  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  by  the 
pioneers. 

This  name,  "  The  Crossing,"  is  likewise  typical  in  another 
sense.     The  political  faith  of  our  forefathers,  of  which  the 
Constitution  is  the  creed,  was  made  to  fit  a  more  or  less 
homogeneous  body  of  people  who  proved  that  they  knew 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Liberty. "     By  Liberty,  our  fore- 
fathers meant  the  Duty  as  well  as  the  Right  of  man  to 
govern  himself.     The  Constitution  amply  attests  the  great- 
ness of  its  authors,  but  it  was  a  compromise.    It  was  an 
attempt  to  satisfy  thirteen  colonies,  each  of  which  clung 
tenaciously  to  its  identity.     It  suited  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury  conditions  of  a  little   English-speaking  confederacy 
along  the  seaboard,  far  removed  from  the  world's  strife  and 
jealousy.     It    scarcely  contemplated    that  the    harassed 
millions  of  Europe  would  flock  to  its  fold,  and  it  did  not 
foresee  that,  in  less  than  a  hundred  years,  its  own  citizens 
would  sweep  across  the  three  thousand  miles  of  forest  and 
plain  and  mountain  to  the  Western  Ocean,  absorb  French 
and  Spanish  Louisiana,  Spanish  Texas,  Mexico,  and  Cali- 
fornia, fill  this  land  with  broad  farmsteads  and  populous 
cities,  cover  it  with  a  network  of  railroads. 

Would  the  Constitution,  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
little  confederacy  of  the  seaboard,  stretch  over  a  Continent 
and  an  Empire  ? 
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We  are   fiRhtinif  out  tl.at  iiiic»tion  tonlav      n,.t  Ti.» 

the  oppre^d  1„„  CoT^  ^^^^^Z'i  """""'  '""""  •>' 
mountains  which  the  .Scotch- 1 rilhav;     Iked  t."''-^ 

^Xe'oL^  ^{tr:;t"t?et  'f ^tV "'""~"'?  -^-^^ 

St.  Louis  and  Ne«r  oXn,  '      '''"".l''''  '""''»'''"». 

picture  the  pa,„ionrau,  ^  ui^  ot  hITil  ■".  8^" '"■•  ."* 
counter  influence  of  the  i^ch  Revolution  ^'  ^""*-'  "'» 
8ible  to  reality,  ha,  been  th,«  ;elr^!™r  'Th^VT' 
bog^phyof  Uavid  Ritchie  ie  as  nC  as  ,  e.n  get  ?o  U 
,  TJ\^1  ^T  '■'f"^^  «™'«  °f  it"  ineompletfnes, 

tMit^veWouthL^tr,%':r/t^j^^^^^^^^ 
irrn  K^v,r-x  ti  Wtt  £S 

asL!rh;^e%&Vr:Jit^^ 

?fedr'thou.h'Z'Tr, '  'rl*"^"  t''™«»^   a^ 
i  leei  as  though  the  soil  had  only  been  scraped     What  nrin 

cipality  in  the  world  has  the  story  to  riva?  that  of  John 

Sevier  and  the  State  of  Franklin  ?  ^  I  have  tried  to  tell  tt 

rnln  of  T        u  "^"^  ^'^  ^«««  "^  the  red  mud.     He  was  a 
O^^t  JfX!^^;^««  ^aP<^-ed  ^«  narrntod.   ^Monsieur 


^latiot,  Monsieur  Vigo,  and  Father  Giba 


ult  lost  the  money 
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which  they  pave  to  Cluilc  and  their  country.  Monsieur 
Vigo  actually  travelled  in  the  state  which  Davy  de8cril)e« 
when  he  went  down  the  river  with  him.  Monaieur  Gratiot 
and  Colonel  AugUHte  Chouteau  and  Madame  Chouteau  are 
names  so  well  known  in  St.  Louis  that  it  is  superfluous  to 
say  that  such  persons  existed  and  were  the  foremost  citizens 
of  the  community. 

Amonp  the  man\'  to  whom  my  apologies  and  thanks  are 
due  is  Mr.  Pierre  Chouteau  of  St.  Louis,  whose  unremitting 
labors  have  preserved  and  perpetuated  the  history  and 
traditions  of  the  country  of  hts  ancestors.  I  would  that  I 
had  been  better  able  to  picture  the  character,  the  courage, 
the  ability,  and  patriotism  of  the  French  who  settled  Louisi- 
ana. The  Republic  owes  them  much,  and  their  descend- 
ants are  today  among  the  stanchest  preservers  of  her 
ideals. 


BotTOw,  April  18,  1904. 


WINSTON  CHURCHILL. 
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